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FOREWORD 


This is the first gazetteer of the Bhiwani district which 
was created in December 1972. The gazetteer contains useful 
information on important aspects of district life. The 
development in this arid district after the formation of 
Haryana has been phenomenal, particularly with the 
introduction of a network of canals through lift irrigation 
schemes. Introduction of irrigation in the centuries old 
desert tract is fast changing the lives of [the people. The 
chapters in this compendium have been so devised as to 
make the gazetteer useful to those engaged^in administration, 
welfare programmes and research. The work, it is hoped, 
will also be of interest to the general reader. 

Compliments are due to the Gazetteers Unit 'for having 
prepared such a voluminous work in a short period. I am 
thankful to Shri E.N. Mangat Rai and Dr. K.C. Khanna who 
revised the dr&ft of the gazetteer. 


P.P. CAPRIHAN 

Chandigarh, Financial Commissioner Revenue antf 

13th May, 1982 Secretary to Government, Haryana, 

Revenue Department. 



PREFACE 


The Gazetteer of Bhiwani is the third in succession of 
the district gazetteers so far brought out by the Haryana 
Government. This district was formed in December 1972 by 
integrating certain territories which previously formed parts 
of two separate districts. Bhiwani and Bawani Khera were a 
part of the Hisar district together with Loharu, a forrher 
princely state. Dadri, which at one time belonged to the 
erstwhile princely state of Jind, came to Bhiwani from the 
Mahendragarh district. 

Necessarily reliance had to be placed on old gazetteers, 
particularily of the Hisar district, for much of the material. 
The Loharu State Gazetteer, 1915 and the Phulkian State 
Gazetteer, 1904 were of immense help. However, post 
Independence developments, especially after the creation of 
Haryana, had to be incorporated from numerous sources and 
publications both of the Government and private bodies. In 
the absence of relevant information many spot studies also 
had to be conducted. 

The introduction ol' canal irrigation in this semi-desertic 
region is the singular most significant transformation which 
has taken place in recent years. Hence this gazetteer is not 
only a geographical and historical record but also tries to 
capture most of the major changes brought out by the 
development process. Its reference date, unless specifically 
stated in the text otherwise, is March 31, 1977. 

The writing and publication of a new gazetteer is a task 
involving many people while it is notpDssible to acknowledge 
each of their contributions individually special mention must 
be made of those who were primarily responsible. My thanks 



(ii) 


are due to B. Raj Bajaj, formerly Editor in the State 
Gazetteers Unit and his team of Research Officers S.P. Dheer, 
A.K. Jain and Krishna Chakarvarti. S.P. Kainth, R.K. 
Malhotra and. Tej Bhan, staff membejs of the | Gazetteers 
Unit also provided valuable assistance. |Dr. K.C. Yadav, 
Kurukshetra University wrote the chapter on History, 
Dr. K.C. Khanna provided expert comments. B.K. Kathpalia 
of the Haryana Development Deparlmcntp repared the maps. 
R.K. Sharda, formerly District Public Relations Officer, 
Bhiwani was of great help during field visits. E.N. Mangat 
Rai, ICS (Retd.), was kind enough to go through the entire 
manuscript and make several improvements. 

Written on a pattern fprescribed by the Government 
of India, it is hoped that this gazetteer would be of some 
use to both researchers and general readers alike. 


SUNIL AHUJA 

Chandigarh, State Editor (Gazetteers) and 

13th May, 1982 [Joint Secretary to Government, Haryana, 

Revenue Department. 
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Chapter I 
GENERAL 

Origin of the Name of the District 

Bhiwani, one of the eleven districts^ of Haryana State, came into 
existence on December 22, 1972, and was formally inaugurated on January 14, 
1973. It is named after the headquarters town of Bhiwani, believed to be a 
corruption of the word Bhani. From Bhani, it changed to Bhiani and then 
Bhiwani. Tradition has it that one Neem, a Jatu Rajput, who belonged to village 
Ba^ani®, then in Hahsi tahsil of the Hisar (Hissar) district, came to settle at 
Kaunt, a village near the present town of Bhiwani. This was resented by the 
local Jat inhabitants, and they plotted his murder. Neem was warned by a Jat 
woman, named Bahni, and thus forewarned, had his revenge on the local Jats. 
He killed most of them at a banquet, the site of which was mined with gun¬ 
powder. He married Bahni and founded a village named after her. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, Bhiwani was an insignificant village 
in the Dadri pargana, under the control of the Nawab of Jhajjar. It is, how¬ 
ever, referred to as a town when the British occupied it in 1810.® It gained 
importance during British rule when in 1817, it was selected for the site of a 
mandi or free market, and Charkhi Dadri, still under the Nawabs, lost its 
importance as a seat of commerce. 

Location, Boundaries, Area and Population 

Location and boundaries.—The district of Bhiwani lies in between latitude 
28® 19' and 29^ 05' and longitude 75° 28' to 76° 28'. It is bounded in the 
north by the Hisar (Hissar) district, in the east by the Rohtak district, in the 
south by the Mahendragarh district of Haryana and the Jhunjhunu district 
of Rajasthan and in the west by the Chiiru district and a part of the 
Jhunjhunu district of Rajasthan.^ 

Area.—With an area of 5,090 square kilometres, Bhiwani is the.second 

1. The twelfth district of Faridabad has been created on August 15, 1979. 

2. Amin Chand, Tawarikh-l-Zila Hisar, p.l5, Bawani is apparantely Bawani 
Khera, now the headquartersof a tahsil of the same name in the district, 

3. Hisar District Gazetteer, 1892, p.41. 

4. SQurce : Survey of India, North Western Circle, Chandigarh. 
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largest district in the State following Hisar (Hissar). It comprises four tahsils 
covering the areas shown below^ : 

Tahsil Area (Square kilometres) 

Total Urban Rural 


Bhiwani 

1,470.33 

11.66 

1,458.67 

Bawani Khera 

1,032.86 


1,032.86 

Dadri 

1,421.25 

4.51 

1,416.74 

Loharu 

1,165.56 

2.59 

1,162.97 

Total ; 

5,090.00 

18.76 

5,071.24 


Population*—-The district as such was not in existence at the last Census 
of 1971 and separate population data have not been published. However, 
the population, computed on the basis of the 1971 Census, was 7,61,953 
persons.^ In population, it is the eighth among eleven districts of the State 
following Gurgaon, Hisar (Hissar), Rohtak, Ambala, Karnal, Kurukshetra 
and Jind and stands ahead of Maheiidragarh, Sonipat and Sirsa. 

History of the District as an Administrative Unit 

The first record of the administrative division now comprising the 
Bhiwani district, is found in Ain-i’Akbari, Akbar divided his kingdom into 
subahs, sirkars and mahals or parganas. The whole of what is now the Bhiwani 
district was mostly in sirkar of Hisar Firuza (principal mahals being Tosham, 
Seoran and Siwani)® and sirkar of Delhi (principal mahal being Dadri Taha)* of 
subah Delhi. With the decay of the Mughal Empire this area remained disturb¬ 
ed in consequence of fighting between the neighbouring chiefs till 1803, when 
the greater part ofit cams under British rule by the Treaty of SurjiArjungaon. 
Thereafter conditions settled down. The present district has been formed by 

1. Source : Deputy Commissioner, BhiwaL.i. 

2. Statistical Abstract of Haryana, 1975-76, p.3. (Issued by the Economic and Statistical 
Organization, Planning Department, Haryana.) 

3. Abul Fazb AM-Akbari, Volume II (English translation by H. S. Jarrett, corrected 
aivi further annotated by Sir Jadu^natb Sarkar), 1949, pp. 298—3Q0. 

4. Ibid, pp.?93—93. 
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mirgitvg three separate units, viz. (i) Bhiwani aud Bawani Khera, which form¬ 
ed a part of the Hisar (Hissar) district; (ii) Dadri, which was formerly a part 
of a princely State and later of the Mahendragarh district; and (iii) Loharu, 
which was a princely State and later merged with the Hisar (Hissar) 
district after Independence. These three tracts have different administrative 
histories. 

The first tract consisting of the two tahsils of Bhiwani and Bawani 
Khera, was a part of the territory known as Haryana immediately prior to the 
British conquest in 1803 and was nominally subject to the Marathas, who rul¬ 
ed it in the name of Mughal Emperor at Delhi. Siwani and Bahl were 2 
of the 19 districts into which Haryana had been divided at that time.^ In 
1810, the date of the actual establishment of the British authority in this part, 
the whole of the Delhi territory ceded by the Marathas was subject to the 
Resident of Delhi, and was divided into two districts: Delhi, already under the 
Resident, and the outlying districts including Hansi, Hisar (Hissar), Sirsa, 
Rohtak, Panipat and Rewari, under the immediate charge of an Assistant to 
the Resident. In 1819, the Delhi territory was divided into three districts: the 
central district which included Delhi, the southern including Rewari, and the 
north-western including Panipat, Hansi, Hisar (Hissar), Sirsa and Rohtak. 
In 1820, the latter (north-western) was again sub-divided into a northern 
and a western district; of which the latter (western) included Bhiwani, Hansi, 
Hisar (Hissar) and Sirsa, the headquarters being at Hansi, In 1824, Rohtak 
which had previously been in the western district, was constituted into a 
separate district to which Bhiwani was transferred. 

In 1861,24 villages of the Maham-Bhiwani tahsil of the Rohtak district 
were transferred to the Hisar (Hissar) district, 18 including the town of Bhiwani 
to the then constituted Bhiwani tahsil and 6 to Hansi. In addition to this, 
5 viliages, confiscated from the Nawab of Jhajjar for siding against the British 
in the events of 1857, were in the same year added to the Bhiwani tahsil,* 
On January 1,1891,13 villages were transferred from the Hisar (Hissar) tahsil 
to the Bhiwani tahsil.* 

Of the history of the second tract, Loharu, little is known. It once 
formed a part of the Jaipur State, but towards the middle of the 18th cen¬ 
tury some adventurous Thakurs, after the fashion of the day, shook off the 


1. QnKinh.'tL.,The RojasoC the Punjab, 1870, p.l68; Hisar District and Loharu State 
Gazetteer (Jiisar District), 1915, pp.39-40. 

2. Hisar District Gazetteer, 1892, p.53. 

3. Uiscar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 1915, p.46. 
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Jaipur authority and formed an independent State. The Raja of Khetri, a de¬ 
pendency of Jaipur, attempted to subdue them but was slain in battle at .Loharu. 
The State was, however, re-annexed to Jaipur for a time, but it soon regained 
its independence. Subsequently it acknowledged British suzerainty. The 
British rulers gave the taluk of Loharu (738 square kilometres) in reward to the 
Maharaja of Alwar, who had loyally aided them during the 1803 campaign 
against the Marathas. The sanad given by General Lord Lake to Raja 
Siwaee Bakhtawar Sineh of Alwar on this occasion is translated as follows*^ 

“To all Mootsaddies, present and future, as well as to Amils, Choud- 
hrees, Kanoongoes, Zamind.ars and Cultivators of Parganas, Ismaeelpooro, 
and Moodawar with the Talookasof Darbarpore, Rutaee, Nimrana, Mandan, 
Ghelote, Beejwar, Suraie, Dadree, Lobaroo, Boodwanah and Bhoodchalna- 
hur, under the Soobah of Shahjehanabad : Let it be known that between the 
Honourable the East Indian Company of England and Maharao Raja Sewaee 
Bakhtawar Singh the friendship which existed has been strengthened; therefore, 
with a view of proving and making this fact public to every one. General Lord 
Lake directs that the above-mentioned district be made over to the Maharao 
Raja for his expenses, subject to the concurrence of the Most Noble the 
Governor-General, Lord Wellesley. 

“Gn the permission of the Governor-General being received, another 
Sanad will be given.in plaoe of the present one, which will be recalled. 

“Until another Sanad arrives, this one will remain in possession of 
the Maharao Raja. 

“Parganas Ismaeelpore and Moodawar, with the Talookas of Darbar¬ 
pore, Rutaee, Nimrana, Mandan, Beejwar and Ghelote and Suraie, Dadree 
and Laharoo, Boodwanah and Bhoodchalnahur. 

“Dated 28th November, A.D. 1803, corresponding with the 12th of the 
Shaban, 1218 Hijtee or Aghun Sood Pooranmassee, Sambat, 1860. 

“(Signed) G. Lake.” 

The Maharaja in turn, with the assent of the British Government, en¬ 
trusted Loharu to his vakeel, Ahman Bakash Khan, who had fought gallantly 
on the British side under the title of Nawab.® His descendants ruled this 


1, Powlett. PiW.. Gazetteer of Utwar, 1878 (London), p. 172. 

2. Uisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer iLoharu State), 1915, pp. 2-3; Alwar 
District Gazetteer, 1968, p.6S. 
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State till it was merged, except 15 villages, with the ttisar (Hissar) district 
under the Provinces and States (Absorption of Enclaves) Order, 1950.^ 

According to the Phulkian States Gazetteer {Patiala, Jind and Nobha), 
1904,* Charkhi Dadri town was formerely in the possession of Nawab Baha¬ 
dur Jang, a relative of the Jhajjar Nawab. In the events of 1857, his estates 
were confiscated. Dadri area, covering nearly 600 square miles® (1,554 
square kilometres) was first included in the newly created district of Jhajjar, 
which was abolished shortly afterwards in 1860 when large parts of it were 
assigned to the Phulkian Chiefs, as a reward for their services to the British 
Government.* Dadri was conferred on Raja Sarup Singh of Jind.® Till 
1904, Dadri was a tahsil of the Jind district (Nizamat). In that year, Dadri 
tahsil was made into.a separate district.® After Independence (1947), and 
the subsequent formation of PEPSU (Patiala and East Punjab States Union) 
on May 5,1948, the Dadri area of the Jind State was included in the Mahendra- 
garh district. Under the States Re-organisation Act, 1956, PEPSU was 
merged with Punjab on November 1,1956, and consequently theMahendra- 
garh district, of which Dadri was a part, became one of the then 19 districts 
of Punjab. The four villages of the Dadri tahsil, viz. Umrawat, Halluwas, 
Dharana and Rajgarh, with a total area of 31.49 square kilometres were 
transferred to the Bhiwani tahsil of the Hisar (Hissar) district. Tlie village 
Umrawat was actually transferred on October, 6, 1969, while the other three 
villages had been transferred on August 10, 1962.* 

This entire area was included in the new State of Haryana on Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1966. The above administrative arrangements continued till the 
new district of Bhiwani comprising the Dadri, Loharu, Bhiwani and Bawani 
Khera tahsils with headquarters at Bhiwani was constituted on December 22, 
1972, by varying the limits of the Mahendragarh and Hisar districts so as 
to exclude the areas of the Dadri tahsil of the Mahendragarh district, 
and Loharu, Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils of the Hisar district.* 

1. Census of India, 1961, District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1966, p. 11. 

2. Ibid, p.333. 

3. Ibid, p. 216. 

4. Rohtak District Gazetteer, 1970, p. 3. 

.5. Phulkian States Gazetteer (Patiala, Jind and Nabha), 1904, p. 333. 

6. Phulkiem States Gazetteer, Statistical Tables (Jind State), 1913, p. 3. 

7. Census of India, 1971, District Census Handbook, Mahendragarh District, 1973, p.5. 

8. Vide Haryana Government, Revenue Department Notification No. 6050-E(IVl-72/ 

45723, dated December 22, 1972. ' 
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The following table shows the number of villages in each tahsil on the eve of 
the formation of the Bhiwani district and thereafter :— 


Tahsil Number of 

villages on 
the eve of 
December 
22, 1972 


Number of Remarks 

villages on 
December 
22, 1972 


Bhiwani 148 114 (i) 37 villages were trans¬ 

ferred to the Loharu 
tahsil. 

(ii) 6 villages were trans¬ 
ferred to the Bawani 
Khera tahsil. 

(iii) 9 villages were added 
from the Dadri tahsil. 

(i)‘6 villages were added 
from the Bhiwani tahsil. 


(ii) 32 villages were added 
from the Hansi tahsil of 
the Hisar district. 

(iii) 17 villages were added 
from the Hisar tahsil,of 
the Hisar district, 

180 191 (i) 9 villages were trans¬ 

ferred to the. Bhiwani 
tahsil. 

(ii) .20 villages were added 
from the Mahendragarh 
tahsil of the ‘Mahendra¬ 
garh district. 

72 111 (i) 2 villages were added 

from the Mahendragarh 
tahsil of the Mahendra¬ 
garh district. 


Dadri 


Loharu 


Bawani Khera Nil 55 

(tahsil not 
in existence) 


(ii) 37 villages were added 
from the Bhiwani tahsil. 
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On April.23, 1974,. 12 villages (Jarwa, Basrii Sohari, Nanwan, Nangal 
Mala, Satnali, Birsingwas, Sureti Jhakar, Sureti Pilania, Sureti Maveryana, 
Dhana and Bas) were transterred fromthe Dadritahsil to the LoharutahsiL 
5 villages (Nimriwali, Pahladgarh, Nandgaon, Rupgarh and Madh Mathvi) 
were included in the Bhiwani tahsil from the Dadri tahsil. One village, Indi- 
wali, was also included in the Bhiwani tahsil from the Loharu tahsil,^ On 
the same day, 3 villages of the Dadri tahsil (Bhurjat, Kharkhara and Adil- 
pur) were incorparated in the Mahendragarh tahsil of the Mahendragarh 
district; 5 villages of the Mahendragarh tahsil (Barda, Dalanwas, Gadarwas, 
Madogarh and Degrota) were transferred to the Loharu tahsil and 1 village, 
Nasuha, of the Mahendragarh tahsil was transferred to the Dadri tahsil.^ 
On June 11,1974, 5 villages of the Loharu tahsil (Isharwal, Dewawas, Rodhan, 
Salhawala and Hasan) were included in the Bhiwani tahsil and 3 villages 
(Kakral, Sewani and Naloi) in the Bawani Khera tahsil.^ Thus the Bhiwani 
district, on March 31, 1977, comprised 474 villages, divided between tahsil 
Bhiwani: 125, tahsil Bawani Khera : 58, tahsil Dadri: 172 and tahsil Loharu : 
119. 

Sub-Divisions, Tahstls and Thanas 

The district has 4 tahsils : Bhiwani, Bawani Khera, Dadri and Loharu. 
Sub-divisions were created at Bhiwani, Dadri and Loharu on September 3, 
1954, September 4, 1968 and November 10, 1976 respectively. The Bawani 
Khera tahsil is under the Sub-Divisional Officer, Bhiwani. 

There are 9 thanas (police stations) and 8 police posts.^ Details may 
be seen in the Chapter on "General Administration’. 

Topography 

According to the Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar 
District), 1915, the general aspect of the district, (which included much of the 
present Bhiwani district), may be described as a level plain or prairie, stretching 
from the north-west to the south east, and unbroken by any natural irregulari¬ 
ty, except in the south-western corner where some of the detached peaks 

1. Vide Haryana Government, Revenue Department Notification No. 2278-RIV-74/ 
11546, dated April 23, 1974. 

2. Vide Haryana Government, Revenue Department Notification No. 2278-RIV-74/ 
11547, dated April 23, 1974. 

3. Vide Haryana Government, Revenue Department Notification No. 3059-RIV-74/ 
19359, dated June 11, 1974. 

4. The police'post of Bahl having been up-graded as police station cn April 1, 1977, 
there are now 10 police stations and 7 police posts. 
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of the Aravaili range stand out against the horizon. The highest of these is 
the Toshamhill, 800 feet (244 metres) high. A sandy tract stretches down the 
western portion of the district till the Bhiwani area is entered, where the dis¬ 
trict presents the appearance of a sea of sandy billows of a more or less fluc¬ 
tuating nature. The whole of the Bhiwani tahsil, leaving out a small por¬ 
tion in the east which vvas a part of the so-called Haryana tract, was known as 
Bagar. Here the prevailing characteristic is a light sandy soil and shifting 
sand-hills interspersed in places with firmer and in part loamy bottoms. The 
sand-hills are known as tibbas and the firmer valleys between as ta!s.^ 

As regards the Loharu tahsil, “The aspect of the country is uniform 
throughout the State. It presents a prospect, dreary and desolate, a tree¬ 
less waste dotted with sand-hills, and sparsely covered with vegetation. No 
natural divisions can be said to exist and the hill system is compri^d in two 
hills which rise in rocky isolation in the centre of the State.*’* 

As regards the Dadri area, according to the Phulkian States Gazetteer 
{Patiala, Jind and Nabha), 1904,® it lay in Haryana tract and Badhara in the 
Bagar which was a continuation of the Bagar of the Bhiwani tahsil, though 
water was 50 to 54 feet (15 to 16.5 metres) below the surface. 

As regards the river system in the Dadri tahsil, the Phulkian States 
Gazetteer {Patiala, Jind mid Nabha), 1904, records that “Tahsil Dadri, which 
has no canal irrigation, is watered by the Dohan, a stream which rises in the 
lands of Ghoghu and Bhagaur, two villages of the Jaipur State, whence it 
flows past the Patiala town of Kanaud and thereafter irrigates the Jind villages 
of Palari, Badhwana, Jawa, Jhojhu Kalan, Balali, Abidpura, Mandola, Kaliana 
and Dadri for some 15 or 16 miles (24 or 26 kilometres), disappearing in the 
dakar land of kalyawas (Kaliawas) in Rohtak. When in flood in the rainy 
season, it is used to fertilize the lands below its level for two or three years, but 
it was apt in years of heavy rainfall to cause damage both to houses and crops, 
and is now controlled by three dams, of which the first, raised in 1874, lies 
between the roads leading from Dadri to Kaliana and Jhajjar, while the second 
is between those leading to the Dadri railway station and the Johawala tank 
near the town, and the third, made in 1886, adjoins Dadri station, lying bet¬ 
ween the road leading from the town to Rawaldhi and that leading from 
the town to the Station. The worst floods occurred in 1862 and 1885. In 
the latter year considerable dainage was done in the town of Dadri both to 

1. Ibid, pp. 2,4. 

2. Hisenr District and Loharu State Gazetteer Gtohefu Stand, 5,'.pi 1, 

3. Ibid, p. 212. 
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private property and to the State Khatas or grain stores, which were destroyed. 
The loss to the State alone was estimated at a lakh of rupees. The bands, 
which kept the water of the Dohan from entering the town, also prevented the 
surface drainage of the town itself from finding an outlet, and thus injury to the 
place resulted.”^ 

The waters of Dohan have, however, ceased to flow into the Dadri tahsil. 
At least since 1947, no floods from this stream have aflaicted this tahsil. The 
stream gets absorbed in the arid and sandy tract of Mahendragarh district 
and completely vanishes near villages Akodah and Bassi which are situated on 
the Narnaul-Mihendragarh-Dadri Road close to the northern border of the 
Mahendragarh district. 

The newly carved out district occupies a transitional position bet¬ 
ween the fairly flat and featureless Punjab-Haryana Plains on the one hand, 
and the Rajasthan desert and the Aravalli hills on the other. A major por¬ 
tion of this transitional tract is a sandy, undulating plain dotted with 
sand-dunes of varying shapes and dimensions occurring in different direc¬ 
tional dispositions. The monotony of the sandy plain is broken in parts 
by the hills which once were a part of the Aravalli mountain system, 
one of the oldest in the country. The north-eastern part of the district, 
by contrast, is a fairly flat plain. The highest point in the district is 1,470 
feet (448 metres) above sea level near Kaliana in the Dadri tahsil. The general 
topography of the district bears distinct imprint of the influence of both wind 
and water. In several parts it has the characteristics of desert topography and 
arid landscapes. This is also confirmed in the term ‘Bagar’ which is a clima¬ 
tic term indicating arid conditions. Of the districts comprising the State of 
Haryana, Bhiwani comes next to Gurgaon and Mahendragarh in physio¬ 
graphic diversity. 

A close examination of the relief of the area reveals a fourfold division 
of the district into physiographic units : 

(0 the north-eastern part, which is fairly flat ; 

(ii) the central and north-western zone with a fair spread of low hills 
of different dimensions, occurring in varying directions, and 
interspersed by sand-dunes in parts; 

(iii) the sandy triangular zone enclosed by Bhiwani, Loharu and 
Jhumpa; and 


1. Ibid. pp. 21243, 
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(iv) the eastern and north-eastern part of the Dadri tahsil which has 
a mixture ot plain and hill topography, the hills being small and 
sporadic in occurrence. 

(i) The North-eastern Zone 

This zone includes a large part of the Bavvani Khera tahsil and the 
north-eastern sectiohof the Bbiwani tahsil. It is generally flat, with a north¬ 
east to south-west incliration. The southern and south-western limits of this 
topographic unit are marked by the termination of distributaries of the Western 
Yamuna (Jumna) Omal System. The predominance of hills and sand-dunes 
west of this zone reverse the inclination of the land characteristic of the carial 
irrigated area. The area norlh-easl of the Bbiwani-Db^miyan (Dhamaha) 
axis is practically flat and presents a plain’s landscape. 

Throughout this belt the altitude ranges between 695 and 741 feet 
(212 and 226 metres) above sea level. However, there is a stray occurrence of 
sand-dunes even here; such as near villages Baliyali and Badesra in the Bawani 
Khera tahsil, and near villages Chang and Rewari in the Bhiwani tahsil. 

(ii) The Central and North-western Zone 

This zone is practically enclosed by the lines joining the places : Tosham- 
Bajina-Rodha-Jhumpa-Gurera-Barwa-Dhamiyan (Dhamana)- Tosham. The 
characteristic feature of the topography is the relic type of hills occurring all 
over the area. These hills are part of the old Aravalli mountain system, sub¬ 
jected to the forces of erosion for long and now only those parts of the moun¬ 
tain system survive which have withstood the ravages of the agents of change. 
These are now in fact only relics. Generally, these hills are interspersed with 
fairly level surfaces with occasional sand-dunes. The highest point of this 
tract is 1,125 feet (343 metres) above sea level on the hill near village Khanak. 
Another high point is at Ningana which is 1,122 feet (342 metres). The hill at 
Tosham is 800 feet (244 metres). On the other hand the area near Siwani is the 
lowest in altitude, 679 feet (207 metres) above sea level. Barring the hills, the 
altitude of this tract varies between 679 and 780 feet (207 and 238 metres). 
The direction of these hills varies from area to area. Immediately west of 
Tosham, they generally extend in a norch-south direction while their alignment 
between Jhumpa and Birwa is often south-west to north-east. Several of the 
hills are small, broken and irregular in shape. 

(iii) The Sandy Triangular Zone 

The area enclosed by lines joining Bhiwani-Lpharu-Jhumpa-Bhiwani 
is a typical sandy tract which shares the topography characteristic of part$ 
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of the adjoiaittg Rajasthan desert. This zone Is clustered with sand-dune s of 
varying shapes and dimensions. In between the sand-dunes are fairly level 
sandy surfaces which constitute the main agricultural land. Of course, the 
general topography is marked by irregularities and undulations. The direction 
of the sand-dunes is inconsistent. The general altitude of this tract varies bet¬ 
ween 750 and 870 feet (229 and 265 metres). However, there is a hilly point 
called ‘Pahari’ which is 1,064 feet (324 metres). The sand-dunes, which are 
quite closely spaced, represent an extension of the landscape across the State 
border in Rajasthan. 

(iv) The Eastern Dadri Zone 

This tract includes the eastern part of the Dadri tahsil. It is a true 
transition between the canal irrigated, and fairly flat area of the Rohtafc dis¬ 
trict in the north-east and the irregular and sandy topography on the south¬ 
west. The proportion of level surface is higher here than in the sandy tract. 
The sand-dunes and relic hills are only sporadic in occurrence. These relic 
hills or kopjes are some 34 in number. The general surface is around 700 feet 
(213 metres). The highest point near Kaliana, south-west of Charkhi Dadri 
and 1,470 feet (448 metres) above sea level, is on a hill. The other high point 
1,084 feet (330 metres) is another hill near Mankawas. A further hill is near 
Siswala with its highest point 1,332 feet (406 metres). There are similar isolated 
hill tops to the south. 

Although the basal foundation of the district is practically uniform, 
the presence of sand-dunes, sand-hills and relics of the Aravalli mountain system 
lends diversity to its topography. 

The ‘Bagar’, closely dotted with sand features of varying shapes and 
sizes, in the southern and south-western parts of the district is in marked con¬ 
trast to the fairly level landscape of the Bawani Khera area in the north-east. 
Thus the district provides a true physiographic transition between the Punjab- 
Haryana plains in the northeast and the Rajasthan desert to the south-west. 

Natural Drainage, Rivers and Other Surface Water Resources 

The Bhiwani district is one of the very few areas in the whole State of 
Haryana, which does not bear the imprint of any river or even a regular sea¬ 
sonal stream. The water seasonally flowing down the slopes of the Aravalli 
relics in northern part of the Mahendragarh district has carved out gullies, 
some of which extend into the southern parts of the Dadri tahsil. Bui these 
gullies disappear within a few kilometres after entering the district. During 
the monsoon water rushes into them from the adjoining hillocks, but is soon 
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absorbed in sand through percolation and evaporation. Thus the only limit¬ 
ed signs of natural drainage in the district are of ephemeral inland drainage. 
There are no other traces of even seasonal rivulets or streams elsewhere in the 
district. Nevertheless, in the central and north-western parts, where there is 
a fair scattering of the reniains of the Aravalli system, water does collect in 
low-lying areas after the rains, forming ponds or what are locally called ta!s. 
These ponds/w/i dry up during summer. There is, however, hardly any village 
where there is no pond. These ponds are formed in naturally low-lying areas, 
or locations from where the earth has been removed for making mud bricks for 
house construction. 

In most parts of the district water-table is fairly deep, and the water 
brackish. Both these conditions render difiBcult well or tubewell irrigation. 
The only conspicuous water channels to be seen in the district are those of 
canals, distributaries and minors dug and constructed recently.^ Thus the 
general lack of natural drainage or water bodies symbolises the arid condi¬ 
tions dominant in this district. 

Geology 

A large part of the district is covered by recent to subrecent deposits 
of alluvium and blown sand. The rock exposures are very few and these are 
generally in the form of a chain of discontinuous hills. 

The general stratigraphic sequence of various litho units encountered in 
the district is given below : 

Recent and subrecent Alluvium, blown sand and kankar 

Extrusives Rhyolite 

Intrusives Granite, amphibolite, quartz veins, 

pegmatite and porphyry 

Delhi Super Group 

Ajabgarh Formation Slates and phyllites with quartzite inter¬ 

calations, quartzite, schists and gneisses 

Alwar Formation Massive erruginous and calcareous 

quartzites, schistose quarizite with 
thin bands of carbonaceous phylite, 
quartz-sericite-muscovite schist, quartz- 
biotite schist. 

1. For details, see Chapter on ‘Agriculture and Irrigation’. 
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Delhi Super Group 

Alwar formation.—Alwar series of the Delhi Super Group are represent¬ 
ed by raassive quartzite and schistose quartzite with subordinate bands of 
pelitic schists. 

Quartzite.—'Tvio parallel quartzite ridges are seen in the southern part of 
the district, the Baskhurd ridge and the Khodana-Main Khurd ridge. 
These ridges trend in N-S to NNE-SSW direction with steep westerly dips. 
The quartzite of these ridges display sedimentary features like cross bedding, 
ripple marks and mudcracks indicating shallow water deposition. Small 
occurrences of ferrugenous, calcareous and schistose quartzite within the 
massive quartzite are seen around Khodana. Along the joint planes in 
quartzite, tourmaline is also observed around Khodana. 

Pelitic jc/i/it-y.—Qaartz-sericite-muscovite schist, quartzbiotite schist and 
fibrolite-andalusite schist constitute the pelitic group of rocks occurring 
in the area. Good exposures occur to the north, west and south of Khodana, 
west of Gadhi and south of Naurangabad, etc. The rocks are interbedded with 
quartzite and occupy the small valley portion formed due to dilferential weather¬ 
ing. The schists are brown to green in colour with phyllitic look. Most of 
these are carbonaceous. South of Khodana, porphyroblasts of andalusite are 
present in the quartzbiotite sehist and quartz-sericite schist. 

A highly ferruginous chiastolite schist is exposed in the eastern part of 
Tosham hill about 22 kilometres north-west of Bhiwani. The rocks trend in 
NNE-SSW direction with steep dips. The central and the western side of the 
ridge is composed of felsite and microquartz porphyry. 

Ajabgarh formation.—It is represented by massive quartzites with inter- 
bedded phyllites and slates. The exposures are located south of Kaliana and 
form the hills at Kaliana, Kalali and Balab. 

Flexible sandstone occurrence is reported at the 1,470 feet (448 metres) 
ridge near Kaliana. The band is about one metre thick and is covered by 
debris. Flexibility is best seen in thin sections, fresh thick sections are 
malleable. 

At the Mankawas ridge, the Ajabgarh are overlying the Alwar quart¬ 
zites with a faulted contact. 

Intrusives 

Granite.—Granite exposures occur on the south, west and south-west 
of Tosham hill. This has resemblance With rocks of Malani suite. It is 
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coarss grained and rich in tourinalin: and muscovite. At places black mica 
is also seen in place of muscovite. In the northern portion of Tosham hill, 
granite veins range from a few centimetres to a few metres in thickness. 

In Khanak hill, located 5 km north-west of Tosham hill, porphyritic 
granite is exposed. Grey coloured fine grained granite porphyry with large 
phenocrysts of quartz, felspar and dark mica in a micro-crystalline ground- 
mass is seen. Medium to coarse grained porphyritic granite is also exposed at 
Deosar about 4 kilometres west of Bhiwani. 

Amphibolite rock occurring as sills or dykes is present 
in the north-western part of Khodana. It is dark grey in colour and consists 
of small needles of hornblende, small amount of felspars and quartz. Because 
of alternation of quartz felspars with amphiboles, the rock at places attains a 
gneissic appearance. 

Quartz veins, pegmatite and porphyry.SrmW bodies of pegmatite occur 
around Khodana. The pegmatites consist of quartz, felspar, white mica 
and tourmaline. The maximum length of the mica flake is about 2.5 cms. 
Numerous small quartz veins occur throughout the area. The porphyry is 
exposed in the northern and eastern face of the Tosham hill. It consists of 
phenocrysts of felsp irs and a little quartz embedded in a dark fine grained 
groundmass. Felspars include both orthoclase and plagioclase and some of 
them show rapakivi texture too. The phenocrysts have very sharp outlines. 

Extrusives 

The central mass of Tosham hill is mainly composed of rhyolite con¬ 
taining microphenocrysts of quartz in a ground mass of felspar, quartz, iron 
ore and some ferroraagnesian minerals with evident flowage structures at 
places. The entire rhyolitic complex stands out as a pillar in the matasedi- 
ments Delhi Super Group along a volcanic pipe. Four distinct flows of 
rhyalite separated by thin as beds ranging in thickness between0.3 and 0.5 m 
are quite conspicuous. The ash _beds are predominantly horizontal with 
gentle dips towards the centre of the hill. 

Recent and Subrecent 

A major part of the district is covered by alluvium and blown sand. 
The sand-dunes are of permanent as well as active type. Permanent dunes are 
at places under cultivation because sand is fine grained compact and almost 
altered to or mixed with soil of a greyish brown colour. The active dunes are 
the sand mounds which are formed, blown off and again formed at a different 
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place. These have ripple marked surfaces because of wind action and arc 
unstable and unfit for cultivation. 

Mineral Occurrences 

Iron ore,—In Kal'anahill at places lenses of iron ore, mainly magnetite, 
occur in black quartzite. At a number of places in the area heaps of slags, 
presumably of iron, are seen suggesting some type of iron smelting activity in 
the past. 

Copper,—Malachite, azurite stains and specks of chalcopyrite are 
noticed in qupirtzite and mica schist near Khodana. An old vertical shaft, 
three metres m diamstre, exists just north-west of Khodana. Mineralisation 
is feeble and seems to be at the contact of quartzite and schist. Recently the 
mineralisation of copper has been reported from Tosham hill. It is in the 
form of intense stainings of secondary minerals of copper in malachite, azurite 
and chrysocolla. Primary sulphide, viz., chalcopyrite, pyrite, pyrrholite and 
galena are present as disseminations, stingers and cavity fillings. 

Mica.—Small flakes of mica 2.5 cm to 3 cm in length are found in 
pegmatites around Khodana. 

Pyrite.—Pyrite dissemination is noticed all over the area in quartzite 
and micaschist around Khodana, 

Building material.— Quartizites occurring in the area serve as road 
metal and building construction material. Several stone crushers are work¬ 
ing in Adalpur, Khodana and Kaliana. 

Glass sand.—Quartizites occurring near west of Atela are friable in 
nature and can be used for manufacture of window glass and bottle glass. 
Samples from here analysed Si 0295.4% and Fe 203 x 0.36%, 

Kankar.—^The term has been used for travertine or tufa which is met 
with at various places, generally at a depth of one metre below the soil cover. 
It is greyish white, hard and fragmentary in nature. Its basal part is, however, 
soft and silicious. The thickness of kankar varies from a few cm to 1.5m and 
occurs in the form of small pockets. It contains rich fauna of gasteropod 
shells which attributes its deposition in lakes and ponds in which fresh water 
organism have thrived. 

Saltpetre.—Seasonal encrustation of this mineral is observed in the 
vicinity ofbrooks and ponds at various places. It is presumed that the neigh¬ 
bouring rhyolitic hills might be the source of contribution of potash which 
leads to the formation of salt. 
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Flexible sandstone.—4t occurs at the 1,470 ridge near Kaliana. The band 
is about 2 to 3 ft (0.61 to 0.91 m) thick and is reported to extend for a distance 
of 15 ft. (4.6 m). Another occurrence has been reported from southern tip of 
the 1,260 ridge but its flexibility is not so well marked. 

Flora 

The Bhiwani district, in the arid zone, comprises xerophyte type of flora. 
Soils in the district are predominantly sandy with stray occurence of loamy 
sand and loam. They are devoid of humus and are prone to shifting by strong 
winds. High to medium sand-dunes are common features. The water-table 
is abnormally low. The land is cultivated and very little natural forest has been 
left intact for preservation of flora. Only 1.6 per cent of the total area of 
the district is under forests which is very low as compared to 20 per cent 
area prescribed in forest policy. This includes private areas, closed under 
section 38 of the Indian Forest Act, 1927 and sections 4 and 5 of the Punjab 
Land Preservation Act, 1900. 

According to a recent classification, the forests of this district 
fall under the description desert thorn (6 B/C. I Type). Flora is 
scanty and sparse. Tree species found in forests, cultivated fields, 
waste lands and habitations arc Jand (Prosopis cineraria), Rahera (Te- 
comella mdulata), Khairi (Acacia Senegal) Beri (Zizyphtts Maritiana), Rent 
(Acacia, leucophlaea), Jal or Van (Salvadora oleoides), Mallah (Zizyphus num- 
mularia), Barh (Ficus bengalensis), Peepal (Ficus religiousa), Mesquite or 
Pahari Kikar (Prosopis juliflora), Kachnar (Bauhinia racemosa), Amaltas (Cas¬ 
sia fistula) Poplar (Populus nigra). Lasura (Cordia dichotoma), Imli (Tama- 
rindus indica) and Barna (Crataeva religiosa). Shisham (Dalbergia sissoo), Kikar 
(Acacia nilotica), Israilikikar (Acacia tortilis), Siris (Albizia lebbeck), Neem(Aza- 
dirachta indica), Bakain (Melia azedarch), Gulmohar, (Delonix regia) and 
Parkinsonia aculeata are being artificially planted along rail, road and canal 
strips and in other private areas. Eucalyptus is planted in agricultural fields 
under the farm forestry scheme. 

Shrubs found are Hins (Capparis sepiaria). Carissa spinarum, Puthkanda 
(Achyranthes asperd), Bansa (Adhatoda vasicd). Panwar (Cassia tora and Cassia 
occidentalis) Babool (Acacia Jacquemontii) Mallah (Ziziphus nummularia), Karir 
(Capparis decidua), Phog (Calligonum polygonoides), Khip (Leptadenia pyro- 
technica), Ak (Calotropis proc^rd) and Amarbel (Cuscuta reflexd) which is a com¬ 
mon climber. 

The flora varies according to locality factors and soil type. In saline 
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and alkaline soils of the Bawani Khera tahsil, Nesquite (Pro^pis Jutiflora) is 
common along with Far ash (Tamarix aphylta), Neem (Azadirachta indica) and 
Jal {Salvadora oleoides)- In mDst localities and- irrigated areas arc found 
Shisham (Daibergia sissoo) and Tut (Morus alba). In sandy areas Jand {Proso- 
pis cineraria), Rahera (Tecomella mdulata) and Babool {Acacia jacquemontii) 
are quite common. Sarkanda {Saccharum mmja\ Khip {Leptadenia pyrotech- 
nicd) and Phog {Calligonum polygonoides) are frequent in sandy localities. 

Medicinal herbs found in the district are Bansa (Adhatoda vasica), In¬ 
dirain {Citrullus colocynthis), Asgandha {Withania somniferd), Glo {Tinospora 
cordifolia), Kharnthi {Sida acuta), Ak {Calotropis procera), Bhakra {Tribulus 
terrestris) and Dhatura {Datura stromonium). Their collection becomes uh- 
ecnomical because these are available in scattered form. 

In village waste lands and uncultivated fields, tree species are scattered 
and are of little commercial value. With the increase of irrigation, and due 
to land hunger, such lands are being broken for cultivation. Grazing is very 
heavy in these areas and they are in the last stage of retrogression. Such lands 
may be utilised for raising fodder grasses like Anjan {Cenchrus ciliaris), Dhaman 
{Cenchrus setigerus), etc* 

The forest areas are confined along the strips of rail, road, canal and 
drains. Of the compact areas, some are protected forests under State Govern¬ 
ment, while others are private forests managed by the Forest Department. 

Biological barriers in the form of trees and shurbs play a vital role in 
different operations of desert control. They are the cheapest method of re^ 
ducing wind velocity and to control the movement of sand. Desert control 
can be achieved partially by conserving the existing vegetation and at the 
same time by undertaking large-scale afforestation works. Soil erosion by 
high velocity winds is checked by raising biological barriers accross the wind 
direction in the form of wind breaks and shelter belts. Such works are done 
along canals, roads, railway lines and drains.^ Species planted include 
Kikar {Acacia nilotica), Shisham {Daibergia sissoo), Parkinsonia {Parkinsonia 
aculeata)y Neem {Azadirachta indica), Bakain {Melia azedarch), Eucalyptus, Jand 
{Prosopis cineraria), Siris {Albizia lebbeck), Gulmohar {Delonix regia), Farash 
{Tamarix aphylla), Khairi {Acacia Senegal), Caster, and Kana {Saccharum 
munja). 

1. It is the root system of shrubs and trees planted which plays a significant role in 
holding together loose soil or sand. Such plants serve as biological barriers even if the canals,’ 
roads, railway lines and drains along which they stand, may not necessarily lie ^perpendicular 
to the wind direction. 
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Afforestation works are done for fixation of sand-dunes and j^rescrva- 
tion of moisture in the soils in available areas, which are already with the 
Forest Department. In farm forestry scheme, plants arc raised on the periphery 
of fields of the farmers to creatp breaks so that the crops arc protected from 
desiccating winds. By December 1974, afforestation works had been achieved 
only in small areas and they have demonstrative value for farmers. In fact, 
the only practical effective and cheap method of solving the problem of desert 
control is growing of trees and shrubs on a large scale to provide blanket pro¬ 
tection against high velocity winds^ 

The important grasses found in the district are Anjdn {Cenchrus cillaris\ 
Dhaman (jCenchrus setigerus)^ Dub (Cynodon dactylon), Kand {Saccharum munja\ 
and Dabh (Desmostachya bipinnata), Anjan^ Dhaman Dub arc palatabl 
fodder grasses which are dwindling on account of uncontrolled grazing. 
In Kairu closure, Anjan and Dhaman are being raised artificially over an area of 
70 hectares by the Forest Department to augment fodder resources. The 
grasses in waste lands are poor in quality or are grossly inadequate for 
requirements. 

Fauna 

There is a general scarcity of naturally available water in the district; 
wild animals common to semi-arid tracts only are found. 

Mammals 

The primates, the highest group of animals are represented by Mdcdca 
mulata (Zimmermann), the Rhesus Macaque or Bander and preshytis entellus 
(Dufresne), the Common Langur. 

Panthera tigris (Linnaeus), the Tiger and Panthera Pardus (imacus), the 
Leopard once abundant in the district are not seen now. 

Other carnivorous animals occasionally met in are Felis chaus Gulden- 
staedt, the Jungle Cat ; Vivericula indica (Desmarest), the Small Indian Civet ; 
Herpestes edwardsi (Gepffrey), the Common Mongoose ; Genis aurius 
Linnaeus, Gidhar and Vulpes benghalensis (shaw), the Indian Fox ; Hyaena 
hyaena (Linnaeus), the Stripped Hyaena and Canis Lupus Linnaeus, Bheriya. 

Only one species of Shews, viz. Suncus murinus (Liiin)und two species of 


1. For more details ahoutthe forests and desert control inea$\jrcs, see Chaptterott 
Agriculture and Irrigation.’ 
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Bats Scotophitus heathi (ItorsAeld), the Common Yellow Bat and Hesperoptenus 
tickelH (Blyth), the Tickell’s Bat are sometimes observed. 

The Five Stripped Palm Squirrel, or Qilheri Fmumbulus pemati Wrongh- 
ton, the Indian Porcupine or sahi, Hystrix indica kerr; the Indian gerft/7/e Tatera 
indica (Hardwicke) ; the Common House Rat, Rattus rattm (Linnaeus) ; the 
House Mouse, Mus mttsculus Linnaeus and the Indian Hare Lepus nigricollis 
Cuvier comprise the rodents fauna though not very commonly seen. 

Chinkara, Gazella gazella (Pallas) and Blackbuck, Antelope cervicapra 
(Linn.) have also been seen in the district in limited numbers. 

The Blue Bull or Nilgai, Boselaphus tragocantelus (Pallas), once very 
common, is still found all over the district. 

Birds 

In the past the following water birds were seen ; Spotbill Duck, 
Anas poecilorhyncha Forester and Dabchick, Podiceps ruficollis capensis. 
Wherever there are sizeable tanks and other stretches of water, these birds 
can still be seen along with king fishers and waders like sand pipers stints, stills 
and the like. 

Besides, birds like Eastern Large Egret Egretta alba modesta (J.E. gray). 
Median Egret Egretta intermedia intermedia (Wagler) and Little Egret 
Egretta garzetta garzetta (Linnaeus) are found in land water marshes, jheels, 
etc. Cattle Egret, Bubulcus /b/j caromandus (Boddaert) can be seen moving along 
with fitazing cattle. 

In addition to the water birds, other game birds like Partridge 
and Quail are also common in the district. Indian Black Partridge, Francolinus 
francolinus asiae Bonaparte and Gray Partridge, Francolinus Pondicerianus 
interpositus Hartert are common. Blackbreasted or Rain Quail, Coturnix 
coroniandelica (Gmelin) ; Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicula asiatica punjab Whistler 
and Roack Bush Quail, Perdicula argoondah (Sykes) are resident species. 

Coming to Pigeons and Doves, Bengal Green Pigeons, Treron phoenicop- 
ftrq (Latham) are found in the vicinity of villages, chiefly on ficus trees. Blue 
Rock Pigeons, colwnba livia Gmelin are found in almost all the villages. 
■^Western Turtle Dove, Streptopelia Orientalis meena (Sykes) ; Indian Ring Dove, 
Streptopelia dpcaocto decaocto (Frivaldzky) and Indian spotted Dove, Strep- 
topelia Chinensis suratensis (Grnelin) are generally found in cultivated fields. 

Sandgrouses, namely Indian Sandgrouse Bterocles exustus orlangeri 
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(Niu niaa) and Blackbsllied Sandgrouse, Pterocles orientalis orientaUs prerntalis 
(Linnieus) are resident birds while Large Pintail Sandgrouse, Pterocles alchata 
(Gmelin) and Spotted Sandgrouse, Pterocles sonegallus (Linnaeus) visit the 
district in winter. Flocks, Large and small, regularly visit some favourite 
waterholes. 

The national bird of India, the Common Peafowl, Pavo Cristatus Linnaeus 
is quite common and is seen in orchards, fields and gardens. 

The other common birds which can be seen in the district are : Large 
Indian Parakeet, Psittacula eupatria (Linnaeus) ; Reseringed Parakeet, Psittacula 
kram^ri bercalis (Neumann) ; Indian House Sparrow, Passer domesticus 
indicus Jardine and Delby, Blue checked Bee-eater, Merops-supercilliosus 
(Linnaeus) ; Blue Jay, . Coracia benghalense- benghalense (Linnaeus) ; 
Coppersmith^ Megalaima haemacephala indica (Latham) ; Indian 
Golden Oricle, Oriolus oriolus kimdoo Sykes ; Pied Crested Cuckoo^ 
clamater jacobinas serratus (sparman); Koel, Eudynamys scolopacea 
scolopacea (Linnaeus) ; common Crow-Pheasant, Centropus sinensis sinensis 
(Stephens) ; Redvented Bulbul, Pycnonotus Cafer (Linnaeus) ; White-eared Bul¬ 
bul, Phcnonotus Leucogenys (Gray) ; Verditer Flycatcher, Musctcapa thalassina 
thalassina Swainson ; Indian Magpie Robin, Copsychus svecicus svedcus 
(Linnaeus) ; Indian Purple Sunbird, Nectarlnia asiatica asiatica (Latham) ; Red 
Munia, Estrilda amendava amendava (Linnaeus) ; Indian Spotted Munia Lonch^ 
ura punctulata punctulata (Linnaeus) ; Crested Bunting, Melophtis lathdmi 
(Gray), etc. 

Besides, such attractive birds as Hoopoe, npupa epops Linnaeus ; Indian 
White-Eye, Zozterops palpebrosa Palpebrosa (Tamminck) are also seen in 
and around villages. 

Birds of Economic Importance 

Scavengers like Pariah Kite, Milvus migrans (Boddaert).; Brahminy Kite, 
Haliastur indus indus (Boddaert); Whitebacked Vulture, Bengalensis 

(Gmelin) ; Tawny Eagle, Aquila rapax Vindhiana (Franklin) ; Indian 
Jungle Crow Corms macrorhynches culminatus Sykes ; Indian House 
Cto'wt Corvus splendens splendens Viellot, etc., keep the district cleared 
of dead animals by feeding on ahem. The Indian Scavenger Vulture, 
Neophron perenopterus ginginianus (Latham), in addition consumes a 
large quantity of human excreta. Predaters like Blackwmged Kite, 
Elanus Caeruleus Vociferus (Latham) ; Indian Shikra, Aecipiter badius 
dussumieri (Tamminck) ; Laggar Falcon, Falco biarmicus (Tamminck); 
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Kestrel Fafco t/nrturtcu/tis (Linaaeus) are residential birds of the district. Others 
like Pale Harrier, Circus macrourus (Gmelin); Marsh Harrier, Circus aeru- 
gineous aerugtnesus (Linnaeus); Eastern Steppe Eagle, Aquila nipalensis nipa- 
lensis (Hodgson), etc., visit the district in winter. These along with Spotted 
Owlet Athene brama (T&mmiTick)', Eagle Owl, Bubo (Linn.) keep a 

check on the population of not only rodent pests but also various insect pests 
by consuming them. 

The majority of birds found in the district feed on insects and catter- 
pillars injurious to agriculture. Swifts such as Indian House Swift, Apus 
affinisaffinis (J.E. gray); Indian Palm Swift, Cypsiurus parvus batasiensis (G.E. 
gray); swallows like Western Shallow, Hirundo rustica rustica Lin¬ 
naeus and Indian wiretailed Swallow, Hirundo smithi filifera Stephens; cons¬ 
ume insects as their staple diet. Shrikers or “Butcher-Birds” as they are 
popularly called include in their diet a considerable quantity of insects. Some 
other insect eating birds are King Crow, Dicrurus adsimilis albirictus (Hod¬ 
gson); Brahminy Myna, Sturnus pagodarum Indian Pied Myna 

Sturnus contae CoT\.lr& (Linnaeus); Bank. Myna, Acridotheres ginginianus 
(Latham); Babblers, Warblers and Fly-patchers (Muscicapidae). Larks 
(Alaulidae) and Wagtails (Motacillidae) feed on worms in addition to insects. 
Rosy Pastor and Common Indian Starling, both winter visitors may specially 
be mentioned for their role in destroying numerous insects including grass¬ 
hoppers on a large scale and thus help in protecting crops. 

Reptiles 

The common poisonous snakes found in the district are : 

I. Family ^lapidae 

1. Bungdrus caeruleus (Schneider) 

Common Indian krait 

?. Naja Naja (Linn.) Indian Cobra. 

II. Family S^iperidae 

3. Vipera russelli (shaw Rosseets viper) 

4. Echis carinatus (Schneider) Phoorsa 

In addition to these, there arje various species;6f nom'feoisdnous snakes: 
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III. Family Typhlopidae 

5. Typhlop sperrectus (sleliczka) Blind snake 

IV. Family Beidae 

6. Python molurus (Linn.) Indian python 

7. Eryx John! johni (Russell) John’s sand Bva Boa 

V. Family Colubridae 

8. Lycodon striatus (shaw) Welf Snake 

9. Ptyas mucosus (Linn.) Rat Snake 

A.11 the lizards found in the district are non-poisonous. Hemidactylus 
flaviviridis Ruppell and Hemidactylus brooki Gray are very common. The 
first is a common sight in and outside the residential quarters on the walls. 
H. brooki is mostly found under stones. Calotes versicolor Daudin is mostly 
found in gardens and on trees. This is commonly known as blood sucker. 
The name is erroneous as it has nothing to do with blood sucking. Probably 
the name is given as during the breeding season the male assumes a brilliant 
crimson. Uromastix hardwicki (Gray) or sanda is found in the sandy areas. 
In bushes and under the dried leaves Mabuya macularia (Dum and Bibr.), 
Ophiomorus tridactylus are found. Varanus monitor Linn, is the largest 
lizzard found in the district and is useful as it eats rodents. 

Two species of tortoises found are : Geeclenys hamlton (Gray) and 

Kuchuga dhongok^Gt^y)- 

The following four species of frogs are commonly sighted during the 
rains in and around water ponds. All these feed mainly on insects. 

I. Family Ranidae 

1. Jtana tigrinq Daudin Indian Bull Fxag 

2. Rwta llmnocfutris Weigman Indian Cricket Frog 

3. Rma brerieep Schneider Indian Burrowing Frog 

IL Family Bufonidae 

4. fiufe moUttiostietus Schneider Common Toad 
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Fiihes 

As water is scarce, so are fish. However, the common commercially 
important fish of the district are the carps Catla catla (Hamilton) (Katla), 
clfrhbms mrigals (Hamilton) (Mrigal), Labeo bata (Hamilton) (Bata), Labeo 
rohita (Hamilton) (Rahu); the cat-fishes clarias batrachus (Linnaeus) (Magur), 
Mystus seenghala (Sykes) (Singhara), Wallago attu (Bloch & Schneider) (Mal- 
lee), OmpokbimacuMm (Ghally);the murrels strfatuj (Bloch) 

(Curd), Chdnna punctatus (Bloch) (DoUa); and the featherback Nototopterus 
notopterus (pallas) (Parri). Other common species are Danio devario (Hamil¬ 
ton) (Parranda), £som«sda«f/c«s(Hamilton)(ChiIwa)P«ntius sophore Hamil- 
toh (iTicher), Rashbora daniconius (Hamilton) (Chindola), Salmostoma bacaila 
(Hamilton) (Chilwa), Heteropneustes/ossilis (Bloch) (Sangi) (Mystus bleekeri 
(Day) (Kmgir), Mystus vittatus (Bloch) (Ktmgir) and Mastaeembelus arma- 
tus (Lacepide) (Bam).i 

CUMATE 

The district, bordering on the Rajasthan desert in the north-east and 
lying farmland, is flat country with elevation around 250 m.a.s. These fea¬ 
tures have profoundly influenced the climate which is very hot in summer, 
from April to June, and cold in a fairly long winter period lasting from Novem¬ 
ber to March. It is also characterised by dryness, except during the mon¬ 
soon, which lasts from July to mid-september. The period mid-September 
to October constitutes the post-monsoon or the transition period. 

Temperature.—There is no meterological observatory in the district 
for recording observations for other weather elements. Hence, the descrip¬ 
tion that follows is based on records of observatories in the neighbouring 
districts experiencing similar climate. Temperatures start rising rapidly from 
March, when the mean daily maximum temperature is above 30®C, compared 
with that of about 25® C in February; and the minimum temperature at about 
14®C compared to the temperature as low as 8®C in February. By May, the 
mean maximum temperature reaches 41®C, remaining more or less steady 
till June by which time the minimum also rises to 28®C. May and June con¬ 
stitute the hottest part of the year. The maximum temperature may occa¬ 
sionally exceed 48®C on individual days during the period. Hot, scorching, 
and dust-laden winds which blow from across the Rajasthan desert add to 
discomfort. With the onset of the monsoon, day temperatures fall appreciably 


1. For <JetaiJ« about pisciculture -in -Bte district, Chapter on 'Agriculture and 
Irrigation* may be referred to, 
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in July and range between 36®C to 38®C till September. But nights 
continue to remain oppressively warm, with the mean minimum temperature 
around 27®C till August. In late September, night temperatures drop to 24®C 
due to the clearing of skies with the withdrawal of the monsoon. The tem¬ 
perature then begins to fall rapidly and winter conditions set in November. 
December to January is the coldest period of the year when the mean mini¬ 
mum temperature is 5® to 6® C with the mean maximum temperature around 
22®C. In winter cold waves in the wake of western disturbances affect the 
district, causing temperatures to fall steeply. During severe cold waves, the 
minimum temperature of 2® to 4®C below the freezing point may occasionally 
be reached. Even in February minimum temperature may occasionally drop 
below 0®C. Frost occurs under these conditions. 

Humidity.—In the monsoon season, the relative humidity is high, 
about 70 per cent in the morning and 50-60 per cent in the after noons. Humi¬ 
dity is also high in the morning during December-February. It is dry for the 
rest of the year. Summer is the driest season when the relative humidity drops 
to about 25 per cent in the afternoon. 

Rainfall.—Records of rainfall are available for 4 stations in the dis¬ 
trict. Details of rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole are 
given in Table I of Appendix. The average annual rainfall over the district 
is 382.2 mm. Rainfall generally increases from north-west to south-east, vary¬ 
ing from about 280 mm in the north-west to 480 mm in the south-east. About 
75 per cent of the annual rainfall is received during the monsoon months; 
while about 10 per cent is accounted for in the pre-nionsoon month of June. 
July and August constitute the rainiest period when about 60 per cent of the 
annual rain is received. Winter rains during January to March, occurring in 
association with the passing western disturbances, though small in amount— 
hardly 10 per cent—are of considerable economic importance. Variation in 
rainfall from year to year is considerable. Over a long period of years, annual 
rainfall may be less than 80 per cent of the normal in 25 per cent of the; years. 
Also, as can be seen from Table I of Appendix, rainfall at individual plrces 
can be as much as twice the normal in one year and as low as half of it or even 
lower in another. On individual days, rainfall varies widely. This is illustrat¬ 
ed by the fact that the heaviest rainfall recorded at any station in the district 
was 205-7 mm at Bhiwani on August 9, 1972, which was almost 50 per cent 
of the annual normal rainfall. 

The average number of rainy days (i.e, days with rainfall of 2.5 mm or 
more) in a year is 21 varying frem about 16 to 25 over the district. 
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Clonds.—.Sfkies are moderately to heavily clouded for 10 to 15 days in 
July and August, and for about a week during December to March in associa¬ 
tion with the western disturbances. During the rest of the year, skies arc 
mostly clear to lightly clouded. 

Winds.—Winds are generally light with some strengthening in late 
summer and the monsoon season. During the monsoon months, winds are 
mostly southwesterly to westerly, with easterlies to southeastetlies on some 
days. In the post monsoon and winter periods, winds veer to northwest or 
north, particularly in the afternoon. In summer, winds are mostly confined 
between southwest to northwest. 

Special Weather Phenomena.—A few of the depressions, originating in 
the Bay of Bengal during the monsoon season and moving across the country, 
may reach the district and cause wide-spread heavy rain. Dust-storms mostly 
occur from April to June and thunder-storms in June to September. Thunder¬ 
storms in winter during December to February often occur in association with 
and accompanied by hail. Occasional fog affects the district in the cold 
season. 






Chapter ll 
HISTORY 


The Ancient Period 

Archaeological excavatioas and explorations conducted so far in the 
Bhiwani district have revealed an ancient past. This region was first inhabit¬ 
ed by the Chalcolithic agricultural communities at least as early as c. 2400 
B.C.^ These early settlers of this area (popularly known as ‘Sothians* after 
the type site in Rajasthan where this culture was first noticed) lived at Mitat- 
hal, Chang, Tigrana, Dadri, Manheru, Mishri, Jhinjar and Talu* in small 
mud-brick houses with thatched roofs. Their settlements, some of which may 
have been fortified, comprised about 50 to 100 houses each. They engaged 
in agriculture, domesticated cows, bulls, goats, etc., and used wheel-made 
pottery painted in bichrome with black and white designs. They used copper, 
bronze and stone implements though these have not been discovered in large 
numbers. 

Subsequent to the chalcolithic period we find traces of the Harappan 
or possibly the pre-Harappan culture in this area. The excavation at MitathaP 
bear out the Harappan tradition in town planning, arfchitecture and in arts 
and' crafts. Interestingly, their house hold equipment, toys and ornaments 
Were made in characteristic Harappan style; and their pottery was ‘a well- 
burnt sturdy red ware painted in black with pipal leaf, fish, scale, and other 
geometric designs.’* It cannot be stated with certainty whether the'Harappans 
migrated to this area or their culture Was diffused to this area or the develop¬ 
ment was indigenous and pre-Harappan. Some scholars hold the last view bn 
the basis of archaeological evidence. In any case we find the survival of the 


1, Suraj Bhan, (i) The Dawn of Civilisation iji Haryana^ Maryana ; Studies in Histqry 
and Culture, Kurukshetra University, 1968, pp. 1—5- 

(ii) Excavations at 'MitathaKHissar) 1968, 'Kurukshetra 

University, Vol. I. No. 1,1969, pp. 1—15. 

(ili) The Sequence and Spread of Prehistoric Cultures in the Upper Sarasvati Basin, 
Radio Carbon and Indian Archaeology, Bombay, 1973, pp. 252—63. 

2* Silak Ram, Archaeology of Rohtak and Hissdr' DiWicts, Haryana, Kurukshetra 
University, 1972 (MSS), pp. 90-1. 

3. Suraj Bhan, Excavations at Mitathal and Other Explorations in the Sutlej- Yamuna 
Divide, Kurukshetra University, 1975. 

4v For details, see Yadavji K.C. (Ed.), ffaryma,i JSitudi^sin History .andXJulture, 
Kurukshetra University, 1968, pp. 3-4. 
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Sothi ware side by side with the predominant Harappan ware at Mitathal and 
elsewhere.^ If they migrated, they seem to have merged with the Sothians 
existing in the area. 

The appearance of the Aryans later on in this area is supported by the 
grey ware pottery found from a few sites in the Bhiwani district. 
Archaeological explorations indicate that the first Aryan settlements were 
located in the northern part of the district, the chief centres being Bawani 
Khera, Kanwari, Kungar and Jamalpur,* and towards south their settle¬ 
ments lay along the banks of the streams Vadhusara (Dohan), Krishnavati 
(Kasavati) and Anumati (Nai).® 

We cannot say anything about these Aryan settlers of Bhiwani. Pro¬ 
bably their tribes, obliged to settle in relatively arid area, did not command 
any notice in the contemporary literature Which for the most part was written 
in other fertile and important regions in Haryana, According to a tradition, 
Nakula, one of the five Pandavas, during the course of his digvijaya, fought 
against these people and brought them under his sway.* 

After the battle of Mahabharata, the Kuru Kingdom, of which the 
Bhiwani territory then formed a part, was divided into three parts: Kurukshetra 
(region between the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati); Kurudesa (Hastinapur 
region), and Kuru-Jangala (region between tlie Kamyaka and the Khandaya). 
The Bhiwani territory formed a part of the last division, i.e. Kuru-Jangala 
which was ruled by Parikshita from Asandivat (Asandh in Jind) as his capital. 
Parikshita and his son Janmejaya ruled effectively over this region. 
But after the reign of Abhipratarin, the successor of Janmejaya, Kuru- 
Jangala met its downfall. As a result, the kingdom was parcelled out 
into many small states among which Indraprastha and Isukara( Hisar) were 
the most important.® The Bhiwani area formed a part of the latter state. 

With the decline of the Kurus in the course of time many tribes like 
Jarttrikas (Jats), Abhiras (Ahirs), Bhadras (Bhadanakas) and Yaudheyas, 
Hocked into the region. They intermixed and became part and parcel of the 
early settlers. This intermixture is believed to have given “the people a singular 


1. Ibid, pp. 3-4. 

2. Silak Ram, Archaeplagy 0f Robtak and Missar Districts, Haryana, Kurukshetra 
University, 1972 (MSS). 

3> Bhargava, M.l., Qw^ayhy of the Rigyiedlit India, 1964, pp. 49-50. 

4. Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, Chap. 35, vs. 4-5. 

5. Raychaudharl, H^C.. PoMeal History of Ancient fnrba, 1953, pp. 44—47. 
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breadth and energy which made them sturdy agriculturists, cattle breeders and 
strong fighters.”^ 

Very little can be stated historically about this region up to the rise 
of the Mauryas. We do not find its mention in the general histories except 
for a brief reference from H.C. Raychaudhari that “Mahapadma Nanda of 
Migadha had conquered it/’® Probably some feudatory kings ruled here 
until 324 B.C.,when the Mauryas usurped the region. Unfortunately, we 
are ignorant about what happened here during the Mauryan times. The 
punch-marked and uninscribed cast coins® discovered at Naurangabad and 
Tosham, indicate that at least the two towns, if not other places, were centres 
of trade. 

Soon after the fall of the Mauryas (c. 187 B.C.), the Yaudheyas, a 
republican tribe, dominated over eastern Punjab (conforming to present 
Haryana) and the adjoining tracts of Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. A large 
number of the Yaudheya coins have been found from Naurangabad^ then 
known as Prakritanakanagar, Bhiwani, Tosham, Kanwari, Bawani Khera and 
Dhanana in the Bhiwani district. 

It was in the 1st century B.C. that the Indo-Greeks invaded India from 
the north-west. In the struggle that ensued, the Yaudheyas were defeated. 
Tae discovery of Indo-Greek coins® from Naurangabad afiirms that the Indo- 
Greeks ruled over this region though their rule was short-lived. The Indo- 
Greeks were replaced by the Kushans during A*D. 1st century. A large number 
of Kushan coins and coin-moulds® of the time of Kanishka and Huvishka, 
the powerful Kushan rulers, have been found from Naurangabad. The 
Kushan rule lasted for about 150 years. When their power decayed, the 
brave Yaudlieyas again asserted their authority and drove them out from 
their country.’ 


1. Buddha Prakash, Haryana Through the Ages, Kurukshetra, 1969, pp. 10—13, 

2. Raychaudhari, H.C., PoiitUal History of Ancient India, 1953, p. 233. 

3. These coins are preserved in an archaeological museum at Jhajjar* 

4. Two terracotta seals from Naurangabad bear the following legends :— 

(i) Yaudheyanam Jayamantra Dharanam, i.e, sealof the Yaudheya Council deliberat¬ 
ing on sucn policy as would lead to victory. 

(ii) Raipti Yaudheya Janapada Prakritanakanagar, i.e. seal of he Capital city of the 
Yaudheyas where high officials lived. 

For details about the Yaudheya coins, see Silak Ram, Archaeology of Rohtak and 
Hissar Districts, Haryana, Kurukshetra University, 1972 (MSS). 

5. These coins are preserved in an archaeological museum atJhajjar. 

6. Ibid. 

7* Buddha Prakash, Haryana Through the A^es, Kurukshetra. 1969. d. 14. 
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The revived Yaudheya rule lasted up to A.D. 350 when Samudragupta, 
the great Gupta ruler of Magadha, broutght themunder his sway,^ Instead 
of annexing their territory, Samudragupta left the Yaudheyas in control of 
their region provided they ‘carried out his commands by way of paying all 
tributes, obeying the orders and offering salutation’.® This explains why 
very few Gupta coins are found in this region.® The settlements of Nauranga- 
bad and Tosham seem to have retained their earlier respectable status during 
the Gupta period, the former as political seat and the latter as a religious 
centre where two holy tanks and one temple devoted to god Vishnu were built 
by one Acharya Somatrata.^ 

Nothing is yet known about the subsequent history of this area except 
that the existence of a small building built by Prithviraja Chahamana and 
known as barahdari or his kachehri,^ on the small stone hillock to the north 
of Tosham hill, indicates that this area was under the Chahamanas of Delhi 
during A.D. I2th century. Prithviraja Chahamana might have established 
this as an outpost at Tosham to checkmate the foreign invaders from the 
north-west and get timely information about their advance. 

The Medieval Period 

Before entering into an account of the region comprising this district 
during the medieval period, it is important to realise the geographical signi¬ 
ficance of its location. There were two routes from across the mountains in 
the north-west by which foreign invaders came to India. The northern 
route through the Khyber Pass followed the ancient Mauryan highway from 
Purushpura to Patliputra. It passed through a more politically alive, settled 
and fertile part of the Punjab, More often not during the course of Indian 
history, this route was followed by invaders during the early winter months 
when the rivers of the Punjab were easily fordable.. They passed along the 
upper waters for the additional reasons that Kashmir being isolated by its 
mountains, the. left flank of the invading armies was safe from attack. Further^ 
more the tribe of Khokhars, established in the Salt Range, could not be 
depended upon for safety. 


1. Fleet, J.F„ Corpus Inscriptiomm Indicarum, Vol. Ill, p. L 

2. Epigraphia Ittdica, Vol. XXII, p. 35* 

3. Except thirty-three gold coins of Samudragupta from Mitathal* no other coin of 
the Guptas has been found. (Silak Ram.‘Rohtak and Hissar Districts Through the Ages*. 

Journal of Haryana Studies, Vohy,J^osA•2,l97‘^tp.5), 

A. Fleet* J.F., op* cit*, Vol. Ill, pp. 269-70. 

5. Hisar District andLoharu State Gazetteer (Jiisar District) p, 20, 
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The southern route fVom Khursisan to Delhi passed through Herat, 
Kandhar, the BolanPass, Multan. Pakpattaii, Fazilka, Ahohar, Sirsa,Hansi 
and ended at Rohtak within about 80 kilometres of Delhi. It passed through 
a less inimical, less fertile thougn a more safe country. Jbor tnis reason 
invaders, even when leading armies through the northern passes, some¬ 
times preferred to cross the Indus, march through the Siud Sagar Doab, cross 
the stream at Multan and proceed through the Lower Bari Doab to cross the 
Satluj at Pakpattan. From this placeonward, they followed the route describ¬ 
ed above leaving the Rajasthan desert safely on their right flank until they 
reached within about 80 kilometres of Delhi. 

The successors of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had thrown forward their 
southern frontier to the line of the Satluj by taking Pakpattan (Ajodhan) in 
A.D. 1078. This made it possible for the Ghuris, the successors of Ghazna- 
vids,toget into touch with the Haryana country by both the routes. As the 
fruits of this victory at the battle of Tirawari (Tarain or Taraori) in A.D, 1192, 
Delhi, Ajmer, Hansi and Sarsuti (Sirsa) fell into the hands of Muhammad 
Ghuri. But he appears to have established no settled rule over the tract of 
Hansi (about 30 kilometres to the north-west of Bhiwani)^ and Sirsa, In the 
anarchy which prevailed, the Jatu clan of Rajputs, an offshoot of the Tunwars, 
who appear to have entered the tract from Rajputana (Rajasthan) sometime 
previously, spread in a southenly direction, rendering probably no more than 
a nominal submission to the Muslim Kings of Delhi. It was in the reign of 
Muazzam, a Slave King, that the tract was taken under his direct control (A.D. 
1254 or 1255) through Ulagh Khan, a high official of the Delhi Court.^ 

In 1206, after the death of Shihab-ud-din Ghuri, Qutb-ud-din Aibak 
(A.D. 1206—10) sat on the throne of Delhi and laid the foundation of the 
Turkish rule in India. In the unstable conditions prevailing under weak fief- 
holders, the Jatu chiefs, Sadh and Harpal, brought the tract under their con¬ 
trol, rendering probably no more than a nominal submission to the Delhi 
Sultans.* The former seem to have enjoyed this position until A.D. 1254-55 
when the tract was taken under direct control by the Delhi Sultan. Hansi, in 
this tract, remained for many years the centre for military expeditions launched 
by the Sultans to quell local disturbances or to conquer more territory towards 


1. Bhiwani town came into promingnee in the early 19th century after it was select¬ 
ed as a mandi site in 1817 during the British regime. Wc, therefore, no reference to 
Bhiwani aj such, in history priorto the 19th century. 

2. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer iHisar District), 1915, pp. 20-21, 

3. Xbid. DO. 20-21. 101. 
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the south-west. Aftet the depositian of the last of the Slave Kings, Shams-ud- 
din, it came into the hands of the Khaljls (A.D. 1290). 

This area came in the limelight again in the first few decades of the 
Tughluq rule. It became the scene of many royal hunting parties. Muham¬ 
mad’s cousin, Firoz (A.D. 1351-88), who had an unusual fancy for Hisar, 
brought this tract along with other areas in the region into prominence. In 
view of its strategic importance, he posted detachments at Bahl, Tosham and 
Hansi.* 

In A.D, 1398, Timur invaded India. Although his route from Bhatner 
in Bikaner lay about 50 kilometres to the north, this tract felt the impact 
of Timur’s invasion. Along with other territories in the Hisar Division, it fell 
out of the hands of the Sultan in A.D. 1408, but was later recovered by the 
imperial forces under emperor Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Tughluq. In A.D. 
1411, however, it came into the possession of Khizr Khan who subsequently 
in A.D. 1414, ascended the throne of Delhi as the first ruler of the Sayyid 
dynasty. His successors kept their hold intact up to A.D. 1450, when 
Bahtol Lodi, Governor of Punjab, seized it from Muhammad Shah (A.D. 
1445—50), the last of the Sayyids. The new rulers started a sort of tribal 
oligarchy. The Afghans and others were invited in large numbers to settle 
in the country and zamidarls were granted to them in ample measure. The 
Bhiwani district along with other adjacent tracts was given to one Muhabbat 
Khan as a fief-holder. Unfortunately, this system did not work properly, 
for the Sultanate was not strong to assert itself. The new Zamindars 
proved to be a turbulent element which eventually spelled the fall of the 
Lodis leaving the field free for the Mughals.* 

Babur, the Mughal, launched a fierce attack on India in A.D. 1526. 
On reaching the Ghagghar, he learnt that an army was marching against 
him from Hisar under Hamid Khan, the official in charge of the Hisar 
Division. This unnerved Babur for a while. He despatched his son 
Humayun with the whole of the right wing of the Mughal army to neutralise 
Hamid Khan. A stubborn battle was fought near Hisar in which Hamid Khan 
was defeated.® This victory pleased Babur irnmensely, and he gave 
Hisar Division (including the present Bhiwani area) to Humayun as a 
reward* which he controlled until A.D. 1530 when Babur died and he himself 


1. Hisar District arid Loharu Stott-Gastttter {.Hisar IHstrict), 1915, p. 21, 

2. Buddha Piakajh, Haryam Through The Agss, p. 49. 

3. Beveridge. A.S., Babur Namah CTr.), pp. 465-66. 

4. Ibid. 
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ascended the throne of Delhi. 

Akbar divided his kingdom into subahs, sirkars and mahah or 
parganas. He placed this tract in the central subah of Delhi. The whole of 
what is now the Bhiwani district was mostly in sirkar of Hisar Firuza 
(principal mahah being Tosham, Seoran and Siwani)^ and wkar of Delhi 
(principal mahal being Dadri Taha).^ The mahah were further sub-divided 
into villages which were looked after by muqaddams and panchayats. 

With the decline of the Mughal empire, territorial ambitions were let 
loose and the royal decree in this area was only heeded if backed by force. 
Frequent changes in the ownership of estates were affected either by imperial 
orders in favour of loyal nobles or were brought about by powerful local 
parties backing their claims with force. The people of Bhiwani, it 
seems, acknowledged nobody’s rule in those ‘times of troubles’* The 
Marathas, Jats, Rajputs and Baluchs came and extorted what they could. 
There was no semblance of effective rule. 

In 1798, however, a remarkable adventurer appeared on the scene 
and subjected the people to his control. This was George Thomas, an 
Irishman, who came to India in 1780-81. In return for the forces he was 
required to maintain for the Marathas, he was given some parganas. Before 
long, taking advantage of the disturbed conditions of that age, he carved out 
for himself an independent principality with Hansi as his headquarters from 
where he commanded a circle of 800 villages. His territory stretched from 
the Ohagghar in the north to Berlin the south and from Maham inthe east 
to Badhara in the west. The ‘Irish Raja of Haryana’, as he was called, pro¬ 
vided good government to the people. He divided bis territory into 14 par¬ 
ganas, the Bhiwani district having four—Dadri, Bhiwani, Tosham and Siwani. 
Each pargana comprised a number of villages as before. Thomas did not 
interfere in the affairs of the village people as long as they cared to pay land 
revenue to his revenue officials, 

George Thomas had to campaign against the Rajputs, Sikhs and 
Marathas to retain his territories. Sindhia now became jealous of Thomas’s 
progress and ordered General M. Perron (Governor of the Ganga Doab) to 

1. Abul FazL Ain-i-Akhari, Volume II (English translation by H.S. Jarrett, corrected 
and further annotated by Sir Jadu-nath Sarkar), 1949, pp. 298—300. 

As per Hisar District Gazetteer, 1915, Hisar was one of the eight sirkars of the 
Delhi subah and it contained 27 mahals (Hisar being counted as two). Of these, the three 
principal mahals falling in the present Bhiwani district were Tosham, Sheoram and Swani 
(Siwani). 

{HisarDistrict and Lohartt State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 1915, pp. 291—93.) 

2. Ibid. pp. 291—93* 
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attack him 5n 1801. The operations launched by the Marathas incited the 
ruler of neighbouring territories, the Sikhs, Jats and Rajputs, to join hands 
against their formidable adversary. Thomas was outmatched in numbers 
when the siege of Georgegarh (Jahazgarh in the Jhajjar tahsil of the Rohtak 
district) began, but he decided to fight. Betrayed by several of his chief 
officers, he proceeded towards Hansi where he abandoned his claims to power. 
He died soon afterwards at Burhanpur while on his way to Calcutta. 

The Modern Period 

Within two years of the abandonment of his dominion by George 
Thomas, the rising power of Sindhia in North India was completely broken 
by the British forces under General Lake in the Second Maratha War. The 
Bhiwani area, with other possessions of Sindhia, west of the Yamuna, passed 
on to the British East India Company by the treaty of Surji Arjungaon in 
1803. 

The British took direct possession of strategic parganas; and barring 
the parganas of Dadri and Loharu, placed the remaining region of central 
Haryana under the charge of a Nazim, Mirza Illias Beg. For services render¬ 
ed during the war, the pargana of Dadri was given in jagir to IsmaiLKhan, 
the younger son of Nijabat Khan, the founder of the Jhajjar State, that of 
Loharu^ to Ahmad Bakhsh Khan. 

Ismail Khan and Ahmad Bakhsh Khan seem to have controlled their 
respective areas satisfactorily, but neither Ilias Beg nor some of his successors 
proved equal to the charge. When, however, Ilias was killed after a short 
while (April 1805) by the Bhattis, his place was given to Nawab Bambu Khan*. 
The people, however, did not pay any revenue to the new Nazim as well and 
harassed him so much that he left the ‘uncomfortable possession’ soon after 
he received it (1805). Unhappy with the developments, the British appoint¬ 
ed their ‘trusted servant’ Ahmad Baklish Khan of Loharu as Bambu Khan’s 
successor. Being a man of plenty of guts and unusual intelligence, it was 
hoped that the new ruler would overcome the opposition. But what hap¬ 
pened actually was quite contrary to these expectations. The new ruler failed 
miserably in his job and relinquished the charge of the tract forthwith. 
Next came Abdus Samad Khan whose ‘personal bravery, local knowledge, 
and influence jnstified a confident expectation of success in the establishment 
of his authority’. But hopes were belied once again. lathe struggle that 


1. For more details about Loharu State, Chapter I ‘General’ may be referred to. 

2. He was brother of the notorious RohiUa Chief Ghulam Qadiri 
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ensued, the Niwab was the loser; he lost his eldest son in the battle of 
Bhiwani^ and resigned the grant in 1809.* 

Now the British approached Raja Bhag Singh of Jind and Bhai Lai 
Singh of Kaithal to hold this region since their possessions lay quite close to 
it. Bat to their great disappointment, both the chiefs declined to accept the 
offer. When Nijabat Ali Khan, the Nawab of Jhajjar, saw that nobody was 
coming forward to occupy this tract, he offered his services. But the British 
did not consider it politic to entrust the area to him for the reason that a man 
in possession of such a big tract in proximity of Delhi could prove harmful to 
them at a time of crisis.® 

Now Lord Minto, the Governor-General, advised Seton, the British 
Resident at Delhi, to use military strength to crush the turbulent people of this 
central region consisting of Rohtak, Bhiwani and the eastern part of Hisar. 
Consequently, a big force was sent in March 1810 under the charge of Gardiner, 
Assistant to the Resident at Delhi. In the beginning, little difficulty attended 
the Assistant’s proceedings but at Bhiwani they were checked manfully. The 
people gave a very good accoiuit of themselves. For two long days they 
continued their gallant action and stopped the enemy. But on the third 
day, they could not maintain their position and retreated to the town. Since 
the British Forces were equipped with heavy artillery, they breached the walls 
of the town. A bloody struggle ensued. The people fought with courage 
but were driven back and followed into the fort. There were heavy losses, 
especiallyonthe lndiaii side who gave away about 1,000 lives. On the British 
side Col. Bull and eighteen others were killed and 120 wounded.* After the 
battle the entire tract was brought under the British control without 
any stiff opposition. It was made a part of the Rohtak district where it 
remained, silent and peaceful, up to 18d7. 

Uprising of 1857.—The placid waters of Bhiwani were disturbed once 
again in 1857. Toe Jats, Ranghars, Pachhadas, Rajputs, Kasabs and 
others rose up en masse and destroyed all vestiges of British rule from the 
regiop. The people of Dadri and Loharu followed suit. The rebellion 
in Loharu was so serious that it was only with the help of British 
Cavalary that the Nawab restored his authority. The turbulent situation in 


1. January 1897. 

2. Hamilton, Statistical Historical ana Geographical Description of Hindustan, Vol. 

I, pp. ‘ijj— j 6‘, rlonralcDistrict G,isetteer, Hisur District Gazetteer, iya4. p. 32. 

3. Govsrnmsat of India, Foreign Political Consultations No. 42, December 14, 1807. 

4. Ibid, No. 104, Feb, 6, 1809; Mill, Hts/ory o//«<&», Vol. VII, pp. 138-39. 
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th^ area coatiaiDd up to S^ptemb^r whcjii G^aeral Van Courtlan.d came with a 
big force and defeated the people in several actions and established British 
order again. 

With the end of the Uprising, vengeance of die British started. Hun¬ 
dreds of people were hanged and their villages burnt. Dadri, which was in the 
possession of Nawab Bahadur Jang^, a relative of the Jhajjar Nawab, was 
confiscated. It was conferred on Raja Sarup Singh of Jind.^ 

The Bhiwani area (except Dadri and Loharu) along with the south¬ 
east Punjab, Toiighiy comprising Haryana, which had hitherto been a part of 
the Nortli-Western Province, was tagged to the Punjab vide Government of 
India Notification No. 606 of April 13, 1858.^ 

The new administration would appear to have decided to treat the 
people of the Bhiwani tract with vengeance. They were denied the fruits 
of the development plans of the Government for many decades. Schools and 
colleges were noi opened for them and Government jobs, except for recruit¬ 
ment in the army, were not given to them. Inconsequence, these people 
remained unprogressive in their outlook. 

Growth of political struggle.—The people of Bhiwani and Loharu 
suffered in various ways, but did not or to be more appropriate, could not 
raise even their little finger against their rulers. This was, however, not the 
case with their counterparts in Dadri. The poor, exploited people of about 
50 villages in Dadri, led by their local Chaudharis and Hakim Kasim Ali, 
rose en masse (May 1864), captured police stations, arrested their officers 
and proclaimed the end of Raja Raghbir Singh’s rule. This was a bold 
challenge to the Raja who immediately marched in person at the head of a big 
army. His first attack was on Charklii (May 14), where some 1,500 or 2,000 
of me reoellious Jatshad collected and entrenched themselves."^ They resist¬ 
ed the Raja to the last. But uliimately, they were defeated and their village 


1. Bahadur Jang Khan. Nawab of B^hadurgarh, was at Dadri in May J 857, and 
remained tLiCro untli iie sai ieiidorcd to tiic British like nis cousin, the Nawab of Jhajjar. He 
had not taken any active part against the British except that he had sent an offering to the 
emperor and atluiesscu him a letter of praise. Besides, the rebels of Delhi had drawn supplies 
from Bahadurgarh. Taking all these things into consideration together with his old age, 
it was decided not to try him for life, but to confiscate his possessions. The Nawab was 
removed to Lahore where he was given a pension of Rs. 1,000 a month. 

{Rohtak District Gazetteer, 1970, pp, 28-29), 

2. FhuLian States Gazetteer {Patiala, Jind and Nabha), 1904, p, 303. 

3. For details, see Governmeat of Lidia, Foreign Miscellaneous No. 365,1858; File 
R-19^ (PaiijiD Archives); Settlement Report of Delhi, p. 158; Giilfia L.H., The Rajas of the 
Punjab, 18/0, Voi. it, pp. 3^3 —408. 

4. Griffia, L,H., The Rajas of the Punjab, 1870, Vol. II, pp. 375—79, 
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was burnt. Nsxt, Mankawas^ was attacked, captured and destroyed. The 
two defeats, however, did not dishearten the brave villagers who gave a 
battle to the Raja at Jhauju (May 16). But here also they shared the same 
fate and their defeat quelled the uprising once for all. The Raja punished 
the insurgent leaders but permitted the Zamidars to return and rebuild heir 
ruined villages.^ 

For many years after this there was no political activity in the region. 
The people, ignorant and illiterate as most of them were, led a wretched life. 
As a result, the political awakening which started in many parts of India 
towards the close of the 19th century, especially after the founding of the 
IndianNational Congress (1885), was conspicuous by its absence. The at 
mosphere, however, started changing with the turn of the century.. As the 
Arya Samaj® movement gained popularity, new ideas spread rapidly. The 
people began to inculcate love for their country and some of them who were 
educated, joined the Indian National Congress. The Congress movement 
started gaining acceptability after the end of World War I (1914—18), 

During the War, the people of Bhiwani helped the Government in its 
war efforts in two ways, first by providing recruits and second by their 
contribution to the war loans. The peasants, Jats, Rajputs and Raiighars 
provided approximately I0,00d combatants to the Indian Army and Imperial 
Service troops.^ The rich business people of the town and landlords gave 
substantial monetary help.^ The Government felt obliged for these timely 
helps and rewarded the donors in various ways after the war.® But recogni¬ 
tion of war effort in this manner did nothing for the youthful peasants who 
had made the most substantial contribution by rendering their personal 
service to the point of giving up their lives. Many of them were thrown out 
of services in the wake of demobilization. They were not given any re¬ 
employment or provided with any other means of subsistance in recognition 
of tnsir services at a time when the rising prices after the post-war years hit 
them very badly. Tnea came calamities like plague and influenza’ The 


1. A smill village about 10 kilometres from Charkhi Dadri. 

2. Griffin, L.H. The Rajas of the Punjab, 1870, Vol. II, pp. 376—19. 

3. Arya Samaj was founded at Bhiwani on September 1, 1897, at Toshara two years 
later, at Dadri and Bawani Khera tec years later. 

4. Leigh, M.S., The Punjab and the War Efforts, 1922 (Lahore), pp. 59-60. 

5. Ibid, pp. 123—24. 

6. Ibid, pp. 140—46, 
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Gayemm^nt relief wirk ia the suffering villages in that critical hours was 
far from satisfactory.^ 

The Bhiwani peasantry who had been by and large loyal to the 
Government before and during the war, reacted now to the shabby treatment 
meted out to them by the Government after the war. They thought that 
the Government was in fact selfish and dishonest. As a protest against the 
Rowlatt Acts, which were passed in 1919 to give more executive powers to the 
goyernment to intern people without trial, hartals, protest meetings and demon¬ 
strations of ,public mourning were, held almost in every town of.the district^ 
from April 6 to 19, 1919. The revolutionary resolutions condemning the 
Rowlatt Acts were passed in mass meetings (April 6, 1919) at Bhiwani.^ 

Tne agitation grew mare forceful. This unnerved the local as well as 
provincial authorities. To control the situation, the former authority let loose 
a reign of terror and the latter placed the region under the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act, 1907. Tne leaders were arrested; and military demon¬ 
strations Were organized to demoralise the people.'* But, it seems, the 
Government’s measures met with little success, and the national minded among 
the people of Bhiwani remained active under the local leadership, 

aguation was further intensified when Khilafat .Movement gained 
momentum (1920). Barring a few, the entire Muslim population of the tract 
got atfected by the new movement. Bawani Kaera, CharKhi Dadri and almost 
all-.pjaces where Muslims lived took part in the agitation.^ The Government 
triedits best to check it and organised loyalist piopaganda against the 
movement. It had little effect, 

Waen the first measure of the Government failed, they took to coercion. 
Active Khilafat workers were rounded up; steps were taken to intimidate 
people; and meetings and conferences were banned, As a result, Khilafat 
Movement began to fizzle out in tne Baiwani tract. Mahatma Gandhi 
lauaciied Non-cooperation Movement (August i, 1920). Tne Khilafat here¬ 
after Decame a part of the Non-cooperation Movemeiif, 


1. Fv f details, see K.C. Yadav, Haryana Mein S^atantrata Andolan, pp. 99-100. 

2. Hunter Committee Report Evidence, I9l9, ed. V.N. Uata (Simla : 197 j), Vol. VI, 
pp. 300, 340—oS. 

3. Goverameat of Lidia, Home Department Proceedings. Pol. B., Nos. 94-97, April 

1920. 

4. Government.of Lidia, Home Department Proceedings. Pol. D., No. 1, March 
1920; Hunter Committee Report, Vol. VI, p. 301. 

5. For details see Government of India, Home Department Proceedings, Pol. No, 71; 
The Tribune, March 23, 1920. 
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To boost the morale of theirpeople, as' also to spread the Kbtf<Oopera- 
tion Movement far and wide, the local leaders organized the* First Atnbala 
Division fHaryana) Confernce at Bhiwani on October 22, 1920. Mahatltta 
Gandhi was the chief guest at this conference.^ This had a considerable im¬ 
pact on the people of the Bhiwani area. The programme of non-cooperation 
became popular in towns and even in villages. Students resolved at Bhiwani 
on November 30, 1920, not to attend the school until they were free of the 
foreign yoke.?* The Vaish High School, Bhiwani, was converted into a Free 
National School.® The boycott of Councils also went side by side. 

The British courts were also boycotted and a rashtriya nyayalaya 
(national court) was op-ned in their place at- Bhiwani in May 1921.^ Many 
persons surrendered titles and honorary posts. Simultaneously, the boycot 
of foreign cloth and propagation of 5'jvad(?^A/evoked a great deal of enthusiasm. 
The cloth merchants of Bhiwani resolved not to import foreign cloth for 6 
months.® A Public meeting was held at Swaraj Katli on Augusts, 1921, 
where foreign cloth was burnt in a bonfire.® 

To farther boost the morale of the people, keep up the tempo and 
intensify the movsmmt, the local baders once again invited Mahatma Gandhi 
and other national, and provincial leaders to tour the region, ^^ahatma 
Gandhi along with some prominent leaders paid a visit to Bhiwani on Feb¬ 
ruary 15,1921 and addressed a big rural conference. The Government, how¬ 
ever, viewed the situation seriously and took repressive measures. But the 
people met the situation heroically and started satyagraha in which Bhiwani 
gave the lead (January 2,1922), The Government arrested prominent persons. 
These arrests were followed by mass satyagraha when hundreds of people 
courted arrest.’ The movement went steadily until it was called off by 
Mahatma Gandhi on February 12,1922. 

When Civil Disobedience was launched in 193p, the people of Bhiwani 
prepared salt at Bhiwani on April 20, 1930 in defiance of salt laws.® The 
local cloth dealers took a vow not to import foreign cloth.® 

1. The Tribune, October 27,1920; Govemmentof India, Home Department, Proceed¬ 
ings, Pol. A., Nos. 183—86, December 1920. 

2. The Tribune, December k 1920. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. May 26, 31, 1921. 

5. Ibid, May 28, 1922. 

6. Ibid, August 5, 1921, 

7. The Tf'ibiine, January 7, 1922; January 25, 1922; August 22, 1922; SJiri 
Sharma. Haryana Ka Itihas (Rohtak: 1965), p. 76, 

8. The Tribune, April 26, 1930. 

9. Ibid, April 13, 1930, 
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During World War 11, the people of Bhiwani'reacted in two ways: the 
loyalists and - peasants-helped the Government by men, money and material, 
but the nationalists opposed it. In response to Mahatma Gandhi’s call for 
individual satyagraha (October 17, 1940), a few people courted arrest from 
this region also. Later on during the Quit India Movement (1942), the arrests 
in Bhiwani exceeded a little over 300 (August 1942-May 1944).^ Besides, 
many officers and soldiers from Bhiwani joined the Indian National Army. 
Similarly, people of Loharuand Dadri took active partin Praja Mandal Move¬ 
ment and played a vital role in the struggle for freedom.^ 

After India achieved • independence, the territories of Loharu State 
(except 15 villages).and Dadri area of Jind State were included in the Hisar 
and Mahendragarh districts respectively.® The new district of Bhiwani 
comprising the Dadri, Loharu, Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils with 
headquarters at Bhiwani was constituted on December 22, 1972, by varying 
the limits of the Mahendragarh and Hisar districts. 

The last three decades have witnessed changes in many directions. The 
subsequent Chapters will throw light on what developments have been made 
in different spheres of activity during this period. We are too near the present 
to view the historical importance of these changes. 


1. Punjab Fortnightly Reports (August 1942 to December 1944); Home Department, 
Pol. August 1942 to December 1944, File 18. 

2. K.C. Yadav» Haryana Ka Itihas, pp. 172—77. 

3. For details, Chapter J ‘General’may be referred to. 




Chapter III 
PEOPLE 


Population 

Population figures for the district as such are not available 
from previous censuses. Derived from the data of the 197! Census the 
district had 7,61,953 persons (4,05,117 males and 3,56,836 females). Bhiwani 
ranks eighth among the 11 districts of the State. On the basis of the 1961 
Census its population was 5,75,870 persons. In the decade 1961—71, there 
was an increase of 32.31 per cent. 

The population variation in 3 major towns, Bhiwani, Charkhi Dadri 
and Loharu, for which census data are available, is shown below since 1901 

Census Year Population Variation Percentage 

increase (+) 
or 

decrease (—) 

I 2 3 4 


Bhiwani 




1901 

35,917 



1911 

31,100 

(-) 4,817 

(-)13.41 

1921 

33,270 

(+) 2,170 

(+) 6.98 

1931 

35,866 

(+) 2,596 

(+) 7.80 

1941 

43,921 

(+) 8,055 

(+)22.46 

1951 

52,183 

(+) 8,262 

(+)18.81 

1961 

58,194 

(+) 6,011 

(+)11.52 

1971 

73,086 

(+) 14,892 

(+)25.59 

Charkhi Dadri 




1901 

7,009 



1911 

5,713 

(-)J,296 

I 

00 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

1921 

6,582 

(+)869 

(+)15.21 

1931 

7,260 

(+)678 

(+)10.30 

1941 

8,712 

(+)1,452 

(-f)20.00 

1951 

8,795 

(+)83 

(-I-) 0.95 

1961 

13,839 

(+)5,044 

(+)57.35 

1971 

19,484 

(+)5,645 

(+)40.79 

Loharu 




1901 

2,175 



1911 

2,343 

(+)168 

(+)7.72 

1921 

2,339 

(-)4 

(-)0.17 

1931 

2,956 

(+)617 

(+)26.38 

1941 

4,023 

(+)1,067 

(-1-)36.10 

1951 

3,438. 

(~)585 

(+)14.54 

1961 

4,465 

(+)1,027 

(+)29.87 

1971 

5,579 

(+)1,114 

(+)24.95 


The major portion of the increase in population occurred during the 
years 1931—71. The year 1910-11 was marked by ravages of disease and 
drought which took a heavy toll of the population by death and immigration. 
During 1911—.21 occurred the great influenza epidemic of 1918. The decade 
1921—31 was generally healthy and resulted in increased population. It ex¬ 
panded faster in 1931—41. The decade 1941—51 witnessed a shifting of popula¬ 
tion consequent upon the partition of the country in 1947. The Bhiwani town 
showed an increase of 18.81 per cent which may be regarded a normal in¬ 
crease for the period. It may be safely assumed that the number of Muslim 
emigrants from Bhiwani town almost equalled the number of Hindu immi¬ 
grants. The Charkhi Dadri town recorded a nominal increase of 0.95 per cent 
while there was a decrease of 14.54 per cent in the case of Loharu town. This 
means that the number of Muslim emigrants from these towns was more than 
the Hindu immigrants. The years 1951—61 were free from disease, and public 
health measures taken by the Government reduced the death rate while the 
birth rate went up. In Bhiwani, Charkhi Dadri and Loharu the percenta|e 
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increase in papalation during this decade was 11.52, 57.37 and 29.87 respec¬ 
tively. The population increase during the decade 1961—71, may be attributed 
to extension in agriculture, irrigation and industrialisation, particularly dur¬ 
ing the second half of the decade, i.e. after the formation of Haryana State. 

Density.—For the 1961 Census the number of persons per square kilo¬ 
metre in the district was 113. The density increased to 150 in 1971.*- The 
district ranks tenth in density of the districts of Haryana. Tahsil-wise density 
in 1971 was : 


Tahsil Density (Population 

per square kilo¬ 
metre) 

Bhiwani 184 

Bawani Khera 141 

Dadri 169 

Loharu 93 

The urban density of the district works out to 5,500 as against the rural 
density of 1,228. Bhiwani has the highest density of 8,058 followed by Charkhi 
Dadri (4,320), Loharu (2,154) and Tosham (1,946).* 

Distribution of popalation.—-There are 474 villages, 469 inhabited and 5 
uninhabited. In 1971 the inhabited villages had 6,58,765 persons (86.46 per 
cent of the total population). The remaining 1,03,188 persons (13.54 percent) 
lived in towns. 

Tile average number of persons per inhabited village in the district was 
1,446. However, the rural population could be grouped in dilferent units as 
follows^ :— 


Unit of population ^ Number of 

villages 


Total 

population 


1 


? 


3 


Less than 200 


20 . 2,561 


1. Statistical Abstract of Haryana, 1974-75, p. 7. 

2. Notified Area Committees were established at Siwani and Bawani Khera in 
August 1971 and June 1973 respectively. As such these two towns have not been included 
in the above description of towns which appertains 1971. 

3. Statistical Abstract of Haryana, 1914-75. p. 11. 
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1 

2 

3 

Between 200 and 499 

53 

19,895 

Between 500 and 999 

136 

1,02,595 

Between 1000 and 1,999 

176 

2,37,499 

Between 2000 and 4,999 

71 

2,07,245 

Between 5000 and 9,999 

12 

76,459 

10,000 and above 

1 

12,511 


469 

6,58,765 


Sex ratio.—la 1971, the district had 881 fentales pet 1,000 males.^ 

Literacy.-—In the 1961 Census the percentage of total literates in the 
district works out to 17.2 per cent and of males and females to 27.5 per cent 
and 5.4 per cent respectively. There was a marked increase in the number of 
literates during 1961—71. 

The percentage of literacy rose to 24.4 per cent and that of males and 
females to 35.8 and 10.2 per cent respectively. There was a growth of literacy 
by 7.2 per cent. In 1971, 42.24 per cent of the urban population and 21.53 
per cent of the rural population was literate as against the literacy ratio of 51 
per cent for the urban population and 21.24 per cent for the rural population 
for the State as a whole. 

Language 

The Bhiwani district speaks Hindi in various forms. Haryanvi is the 
main dialect, although there are many variations of it. In the Bhiwani and 
Bawani Khera tahsils, people generally speak Haryanvi. In the Loharu 
tahsil, Haryanvi is slightly dominated by Bagri dialect as it is influenced by the 
neighbouring State of Rajasthan. In the Dadri tahsil, the dialect of the 
people, besides Bagri, has been influenced by Braj dialect due to the visits of the 
inhabitants to Braj areas in the past. Kit gaya tha of the Haryanvi dialect, is 
pronounced, as kit gaya tho or kit gayo tho in the Dadri area and kathe gayo 
/Ao in the Loharu area. The special tendency of ending with 'o’ in the word 
tho in place of 'a' in the word f/ia is a main feature of Bagri influence while 
the adoption of 'yo' in the word gayo in place of in the word gaya is the 


1. Statixtkal Abstract of Haryana, 1974-75, p. 7. 
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influence of Braj dialect. With the expansion of educational facilities and 
means of communications, the use of standard form of Haryanvi dialect is 
on the increase. 

Immigrants from Pakistan have had little impact on the dialect of this 
area, lather they themselves have picked up the local dialect. In govern¬ 
ment offices and educational institutions Hindi is spoken by the majority. 
The Dcvnagari script is used, but the businessmen mostly use Mahajani script 
{lande)fox their accounts books. The Roman script is also found on dis¬ 
play boards of business houses and other institutions in the towns, but this is 
not a script of the masses. Urdu is used only by the older people and the 
younger generation prefers Hi :di and English. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE 

Religious Groups 

Religions in 1974 were : 


Religion 

Number 

Percentage 

Hindus 

8,13,368 

94.65* 

Jains 

35.,135 

4.00 

Sikhs 

1,509 "I 

V 

1.35 

Muslims 

1,774 J 


Total ; 

8,51,786 



Hindus—T hey form 94.65 per cent of the total population and pre¬ 
dominate both in rural and urban areas. Most of the Hindus follow tradi¬ 
tional Hindu beliefs and practise Sanatan Dharma. They believe in Shiva, 
Vishnu, Brahma, Rama and Krishna. The Vedas, Upanishads, Ramayana 
and Mahabharata are their religious books. Places of worship of Santan 
Dharmis are mandirs and shiydlas where the idols of gods and goddesses are 
kept. Although Hindus believe in various gods and goddesses, they accept 
the unity of God and make Him responsible for everything that happens in 
this universe. The local deities such as Bhumia or Khera, shrines of Pirs 


1. The figures are tentative and subject to change on the availability of actual figures 
from the Census Department. 

2* It inclades 15 per cent Scheduled Castes. 
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(Muslim saints) and local saints are worshipped including benevolent deities 
such as Pittas and Satis by some families. The practice of observing shrad- 
dhas in commemoration of dead ancestors is common. These are performed 
for 15 days before the commencement of nauratas. Brahmans are fed on the 
tithi (date) on which the ancestor died. Khir, halwa, etc., are given to them. 
No member of the family takes meals before the performance of shraddha, 

Shiva.—Tne religious practices of the Hindus are identical all over 
Haryana. Shiva temple or Shivala is found almost in every village and pro¬ 
vides glimpses of old architecture. People visit Shivala, generally on Mon¬ 
days, and worship the deity by pouring milk and water on the Linga (symbol 
of the god). Tne jogis (priests), generally of the Kanphara (pierced ear) class 
take the olferings. Gauri Shankar Mandir at Bhiwani and Shankar Bhagwan 
Mandir at Dadri deserve mention. 

Rama.^Ramais worshipped by all Hindus as the incarnation of Vishnu. 
The idols of Lord Rama, Lakshaman and Sita. are placed in temples known 
as Tnakurdvaras. Rama is worshipped on the occasion of Dussehra when 
Rim Lila, the scary of the is staged in various parts of the district. 

Ram Lila keeps the folk-theatre alive. 

Krishna.—-In the Dadri tahsil the worship of Lord Krishna is wide¬ 
spread. A number of villages like D warka, Nandgaon, Gokul and Bindraban 
of this tahsil have been named after places connected with his life. Especially, 
the Ahirs of this tahsil are Krishna’s staunch followers. They used to visit 
Mathura and Vrindaban, the sacred places connected with Lord Krishna, even 
in days when there were no means of Communications except carts or camels. 
Moreover the name of Lord Krishna is very dear to every Hindu of the dis¬ 
trict as elsewhere in the country and temples to him are found in villages and 
towns of the district. 

Hanuman.—Hanuman, the monkey god, is also the object of veneration 
after Shiva. There was the custom of creating a Hanuman temple before dig¬ 
ging a well to avert accidents during the construction, especially during the 
sinking of the well cylinder, because Hanuman is considered the god of 
strength. A difficult work is started after saying Jai Bajrang Bali. The deity 
is worshipped on Tuesdays. In the Bhiwani town a big temple is situated out¬ 
side the Hanuman gate, and at Dadri Hanutnanji Ka Bara Mandir is located 
in Kikar Basian Basii. Another Hanuman Mandir at Dadri is situated near 
Mathura Ghati. 

Minor deities.—^Curiously enough most of the malevolent deities are 
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worshipped by women and by children. Some Muslim pirs are also worshipp¬ 
ed, particularly the malevolent type, for it is argued that there can be no harm 
in worshipping them, while they may be troublesome if not propitiated. 

Jambha Jee.—The Bishnoi community reveres Jambha Jee and be¬ 
lieves that he was an incarnation of Vishnu. The name Bishnoi seems to be 
derived from the worship of this ged, but they say that it is derived firm the 
29 (bfs no) tenets of their creed as prepared by Jambha Jee. Jambha Ice’s 
main preaching was not to harm animal life and trees. He was also against 
all types of intoxicants. The birth anniversary of Jambha Jee is celebrated 
by Bishnois in tenaples dedicated to him and they also worship him at home. 
The place of pilgrimage of this saint is at Mokaml in Rajasthan. The reli¬ 
gious and social practices of Bishnois are different from other Hindus. Their 
religious functions arc performed by their own priests and not by Brahmans. 

Sun god.—This is the god whom the people chiefly delight to honour. 
No shrine is ever built to this god, but Sunday is the day sacred to him. The 
more pious among his devotees keep the fast (barat) in his honour on that day. 
This means eating only one meal with one sort of grain and abstaining from 
salt. Water is offered towards the sun, and when the devotee first steps cut 
of doors in the morning he salutes the sun. 

Bhumia or Khera.—Bhumia, the god of the homestead or the village 
itself, often called Khera, is an important god. Bhumia is worshipped on 
Sunday. People light a lamp and offer a cake of bread at the shrine, and 
feed Brahmans. This is done twice a year, after the harvests are gathered in, 
and also on other occasions. Bhumia is also worshipped at marriages. The 
bridegroom, before proceeding to the bride’s house, lakes a round of his 
own village and worships Bhumia, and again wonships the god before he enters 
his house along with his bride. When a woman has had a son, she lights 
lamps, and affixes with cowdung five culms of the pan/?/grass called bean to 
the shrine. So too the first milk of a cow or buffalo is always offered to 
Bhumia, Women commonly take their children to worship Bhumia cii 
Sunday. The Brahmans take the offerings. 

Smallpox sisters,—Mata is worshipped for protection against small¬ 
pox. The important shrine of one of the deities is at Dhanana village in the 

1. Mokam is a smaJl village that lies at a distance of 16 kilometres from Naukha 
mandiin the Bikaner district of Rajasthan. The village has been in existence for more than 
five centuries. Twice a year a fair is held in commemoraticn of saint jembha Jee who died 
here and was buried. Bishnois Iremflljians cf the cpuntiy. ccn.c topi y their hcir.rge 
to the illusiricus fcvntlcr cfihcir sect. Pisirkt 1972, pp. 116,421-22). 
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Bawani Khera tahsiL Of the^even sisters, Sitla Mata is supposed to be the 
greatest aud most virulent and. is worshipped here on 7th of Chaitra which is 
called Siii Satam, Besides this, phag, the day after the Holi festival, and any 
Monday, especially in Chaitra or Asadha, are favourable days. Children and 
women participate in the worship. In spite of the preaching of the Arya 
Samaj such worship continues among women. 

During an attack of smallpox, no offerings are made, and if the epi¬ 
demic has once seized a village all offerings are discontinued till the disease 
has disappeared, otherwise it is believed the evil influence would spread. But, 
so long as Mata keeps her hands off, nothing is too good for the goddess, for 
she is one of the great dreads of Indian mothers. The dread is based upon 
the high incidence of deaths caused by the disease. However, with increased 
facilities for vaccination, a material reduction in mortality has been achieved. 
Yet people still have undiminshed faith in the smallpox goddess, Sedh Mata, 
Basanti Mata, Kali Mai, Gurgaon Wall Mata, Motali Mala and Khelni Maini 
Mata are other matas who are also revered. 

Gugga Pir,— Gugga or Jahar Pir, though a Muslim, is supposed to be 
the greatest of the snake-kings, Gugga is worshipped everywhere. The 
9th and 15th of Bhadra, especially the former (considered as Gugga Naumi), 
are dedicated to this Pir, and generally the 9th of any month and all Mondays 
are his days. His shrine usually consists of a small one-room building with 
a minaret at each corner and a grave inside. It is called a wan and is mark¬ 
ed by a long bamboo with peacock plumes, a coconut, some coloured threads, 
and some hand-pankhas with a blue flag on the top. On the 9th of Bhadra the 
Jogis take this fly-flap, known as chharl, round the village to the sound of 
deroos and the devotees salute it and offer chiirmas. The Balmikis sing devo¬ 
tional songs known as 'Pir Ke Solh' in his honour to the accompaniment of 
deroos. Beating of deroos is the exclusive privilege of the Balmiki community, 
others may take part in singing, dancing or simply charhawa. It is be¬ 
lieved that the spirit of Gugga temporarily takes abode in the devotee dancer 
who proves this fact by beating himself occasionally with a bunch of iron 
chains called chahuk. Gugga Pir is also the subject of folk-songs. 

The description of fairs in honour of Gugga Pir is given under sub¬ 
head Festivals and Fairs. 

Other saints.—Chamars of the district worship Guru Ravidas, a great 
saint born at Mandui village near Kashi in Uttar Pradesh. Guru Ravidas was 
against the caste system. Temples for his worship have been erected in towns. 
The birth anniversary of the guru is celebrated on the purnima of Magh month 
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(February-March). On the occasion jhankies from the life of the guru are 
taken out in procession to the accompaniment of Bhajan mandalis singing 
devotional songs. 

Balmiki community reveres Maharishi Balmiki, the composer of the 
Ramayana. It is said that from a dacoit he rose to the position of a great saint 
poet. His birth anniversary is celebrated with enthusiasm in the month of 
October. 

Arya Samaj.—The arya samaj has influenced the life of people in the 
district especially in the Bhiwani tahsil. As stsitcd in the Hisar District and 
Loharu Slate Gazetteer {Htsar District), 19151, an oiphanage was established at 
Bhiwani in 1899 by the Arya Samaj. This saved the lives of some 1,000 
children who were taught handicrafts in addition to reading and writing. The 
uplift of Harijans, widow marriage, eradication of illogical and superstitious 
beliefs, protection of cows and propagation of Hindi are some of the activities 
of the Arya Samaj. 

Jains.— They are mostly in Bhiwani, are of the Aggarwal community 
who have adopted the Jain faith. They worship Lord Mahavira and the 
images of Tirthankaras, They celebrate the parvas, i.e. the festivals connect¬ 
ed with the life of Lord Mahavira and Tirthankaras. Jains abstain from 
meat and are protectors of animal life. 

Muslims.— Some Muslim families are in the villages of the Bhiwani and 
Loharu tahsils. They have a well kept mosque in Loharu where they practice 
namaz and celebrate religious festivals. 

Christians.— Christians, though in small numbers in the district, start¬ 
ed missionary work in Bhiwani in 1887 and the church was organised in 1903. 
Medical, educational and orphanage works were started by the Mission at 
Bhiwani. A church was built in the Naya Bazaar, Bhiwani, in 1935. The 
Christian community gather here on every Sunday for prayer. 

Sikhs. —Sikhs, a minority community in the district, have a gurdwara 
on the Railway Road, Bhiwani, which was built in 1930. 

Superstitions 

The masses generally cling to many traditional superstitions in per¬ 
forming ordinary acts of daily life. Some of the commonly practised super¬ 
stitions are listed below : 


1. Ibid, p. 64. 
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If a black cat crosses one’s path, it is a sign of failure in work. If 
some Qnesnefizes,.iU&a badomen forgoing outor beginning a job, A.woman 
with an empty pitcher, coming from the opposite direction and crossing.one’s, 
path, is considered inauspicious. If the pitcher is full of water, it is regarded 
as a lucky sign. While going out on an auspicious work, it is generally con¬ 
sidered inauspicious to come across a Brahman or a person carrying a bundle 
of firewood. 

The astrologer is invariably consulted on eveiy important occasion, 
e.g. on the birth of a child, for fixing the dates of marriage or any other im¬ 
portant occasion, for proceeding on a distant journey, opening a new shop 
or factory, checking favourable stars for love, litigation, examinationSj careersj 
etc. 

The local tutelary gods and saints are still worshipped by the people, 
and education has had little influence in weaning away people from such 
practice. 

Festivals and Fairs 

Haryana revels in festivals and it is througn them that the spirit of the 
community finds expression. The common festivals celebrated by the Hindus 
are Holi, Diwali, Teej, Gugga Naumi, Raksha Bandhan, Dussehra and Janam 
Ashtami. Other festivals are Shivratri, Bhaya Duj, Ram Naumi, Satipuja,. 
Durga Ashtami. Some festivals are celebrated only by women. In this category 
fall Karwa Chaiith, Niijla Ekadshi and Hoee. Karwa Chauth is celebrated 
for the longlife of husband. The principal festivals are celebrated by the 
Hindus here as in other parts of the country. It is, therefore, not necessary 
to give a detailed accout of their observation. Vaisakh Purnima, Kartika 
purnima, Krishna Janam Ashtami, Durga Ashtami and Devi Fairs are of local 
importance. 

Vaisakh Purnima and Kartika Purnima.—People from far and near flock 
to celebrate these two fairs at Tosham. They take a bath at the sacred kund 
at theToshamhill, About 10,000 pesons attend these fairs. It is said that 
there was a great saint who had four or five, disciples. Baba Moongi Pa, one 
of the disciples possessed supernatural powers. After his death a small temple 
was raised in his honour and people began to worship him. There are five 

(reservoirs) differently named with a pacca tank and dharmsala existing 
here. A bath in the kunds (though four of them are filled with earth and are 
dry) is considered as sacred as a dip in the Ganga. 

Krishna Janam Ashtami,—In the Haryana region, the town of Bhjwani 
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is‘fcnawa as the little Kashi of India, for its temi^les. Krishna Janam Aslitmi 
is celebrated on the 8th of Bhadra (August) with great zest. Celebrations in 
Gauri Sbanfcar temple start a nuntber of days before the Janam Ashtmi with 
illuminations and other decrorations, exhibition of jhankis^ bhajan-kirtan 
^nApuja. On this day all other temples in the town are decorated and 
dotoand jhankis ditt displayed. People from far and near visit Bhiwani to 
see the decorated temples. Janam Ashtmi is also celebrated at Charkhi Dadri, 
Bond Kalan and Kari Dharni (Dadri tahsil). 

Durga Ashtmi.—Birth of Durga or I^urga Ashtmi fair is also held at 
Bhiwani on 8th Badi of Chaitra (March). Durga temples are decorated on this 
day. The villagers flock to have darshansof Durga The idol of Durga 

is taken out in a decorated chariot and people in thousands follow it in a 
procession ♦ 

Devi Fairs.—^At Devsar (Deosar), about 5 kilometres from Bhiwani, in 
the Bhiwani tahsil, a fair is held twice yearly in Chaitra (March-April) and 
Asuj (September-October) in honour of Devi. It is said that a Mahajan of 
Bhiwani had a dream that if he built a temple for the goddess at Devsar, he 
would amass huge profits. Consequently he got a temple erected and a 
regular fair began to be held. Another legend says that bad days begot a 
rich man. He asked for a boon from the goddess. The later removed his 
hardships and he got a temple constructed in her honour. According to yet 
another version, a speaking image of Durga Bhawani riding a tiger appeared 
here. This temple of Devi is on a hillock close to the village. About 10,000 
persons from adjacent villages attend this fair. Offering of clothes, coconuts 
and sweet meats are made. The first hair-cut ceremony ofa child is also per¬ 
formed here by believers. 

At Pdhari, in the Loharu tahsil, two fairs are held, where the object 
of Veneration is also Devi. These fairs take place in the months of Chaitra 
(March-April) and Asuj (Sep.-October) on a hill at a distance of about 16 
kilometres from Loharu. It is said that during the battle of Tarain between 
Prithyiraja Chahamana and Muhammad Ghuri, some Rajput soldiers under the 
commandof a princess were camping on the hillock. The princess received the 
sad news of her husband’s death in battle. She lit a funeral pyre and burnt her¬ 
self to death. The people called the princess a goddess, constructed a temple 
in her honour and installed an idol. Another version is that someiime in 
the undated past, somebody installed an idol of Durga here which is still 
worshipped. About 10,000 persons attend this fair. Even persons as far 
away as Bombay and Calcutta pay a visit to this fair. Offerings of ornaments, 
cash and sweetmeat are made. 
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Mela Sitia Mata.—-There is a shrine in honour of Devi Sitia (the Small¬ 
pox goddess) at Dhanana intheBawani Kheratahsil. It has a small idol 
(about 15cm) of Devi Sitia in a room, where generally women and children 
worship and offerings of sweetmeats, loaves and bangles are made. People 
from all parts of Haryana attend this fair. The hair-cutting ceremony of 
children is also held here. 

This fair is also held at Dhana Ladenpur, tahsil Bhiwani. 

Hanuman Mela at Iinlota.—In Imlota village of the Dadri tahsil, a fair 
in honour of Hanuman is held on the 10th of Phalgun (February). People of 
10 to 15 adjacent villages come to attend. Wrestling is popular on this occasion 
and the winners are given prizes. 

Gugga Naumi.—It is a religous festival connected with snake worship 
observed on Bhadra 9(August). To commemorate Gugga Naumi, fairs are 
held at his shrine every year on this date. Some people go out in search 
of holes that might have snakes; and serve them kaclichi-Iassi (diluted milk) 
and sevim (cooked vermicelli). 

Gugga Pir’s shrine is distinguished by its square shape, with minarets 
and a domed roof, and is always known as a mari. Some ofthe places where 
this festival is celebrated in the Bhiwani district are Bajina, Bamla, Sidhan 
(tahsil Bhiwani), Bond Kalan, Berla, Badhara, Kadma, Un-Mustil-Badhawan, 
Gudana, Jhojhu Kalan, Mankawas, Sanwar, Khatiwas, Patwas, Badwana 
(tahsil Dadri), Sidhenwa, Budhera, Pahari, Jhumpa Kalan and Bahl (tahsil 
Loharu). 

SOCIAL LIFE 


Social Groups 

Significant social groups found in the district are Jats, Ahirs, Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Aroras, Banias (Aggarwals or Mahajans) and Backward Classes. 
Gujjars, Bishuois and Rabaris have also been mentioned because of their 
peculiar features. Aroras comprised the displaced population, who settled 
in the district as a consequence of the Partition in 1947. Jats, Ahirs, Rajputs, 
Gujjars and Bishnois form the agricultural backdone of the district. 

Jats.—Jats, who are in large numbers, are of two types, Deswalis and 
Bagris. Deswali Jats claim to be original Haryanvi and Bagri Jats are 
imnigcancs from Rajasthan. Inter-marriage^now takes place between Deswalis 
and Bagris. Bagri Jats of the Loharu and Bhiwani tahsils have by and large 
adopted the culture of the Deswali Jats of this area. 
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The HlsarDistrict and Lohdru State Gazetteer (^Hisar District\ 19151, 
gives another division of Deswali and Bagri Jats commonly recognised 
throughout the district, viz. Shibgotra and Kasabgotra Jats. The Shibgotras are 
so named from the fact that their ancestor is traditionally said to have sprung 
from the matted hair of god Shiva. The Kasabgotras, on the other hand, 
claim that their forefathers were originally Rajputs, who took to agriculture 
andthemirriage of widows, and so sank in the social scale. The Shibgotras, 
however, assert that they are asal (real) Jats, and do not claim 
Rijput origin. Tnere are said to be 12 gots of Shibgotra Jats. The tradition 
as to their origin is: One Barh, a Shibgotra, made himself master of a large 
portion of Bikaner. He subsequently founded a town named Jhausal and 
from his 12 sons sprang the 12 gots of Shibgotra, of whom only three or 
four arc to be found in this district. This difference of traditional origin 
may well point to a real difference in descent, and the Shibgotras may have 
been originally non-Aryan aborigines, whose chief deity was Shiva, and with 
whom the less militant tribes of the Aryan invaders inter-married, adopting 
at the same time some of their social customs and worship, thereby also 
getting to their social level and becoming Jats. This would also account for 
the prevalence of the worship of Shiva among the Jats. 

Tile principal clans of Bagri and Deswali Jats in the district include 
Sangwan and Shorans, Ghatwals, Puniyas, Duhans, Panghals, Phogats, 
Booras, Leghas, Kalkas, Lore, Mahran, Potalya, Lather and Kundu. Some 
of these are described below : 

Sangwan and Shorans.—They claim that their ancestors Sanga and Shora 
were Chauhan Rajputs of Sirsa. 

These Chauhans migrated into the Dadri and Loharu tahsils. In the 
Dadritahsil, Sangwans have settled in 40 villages as these were held by Sanga, 
their ancestor. Shorans are in 75 villages of the Loharu tahsil, which had 
been held by their ancestor Shora. They settled down and married Jat women, 
and so became Jats,^ 

Ghatwals.—Ghatwals are Deswali Jats known as Malaks. They claim 
to be Siroha Rajputs, and have come from Garh Gazni in Afghanistan. 
Ghatwals are scattered over the whole district. 

Puniyas.—Puniyas belong to the Shibgotra section of the Jats, being 


1. Ibid, pp. 87-88. 

2. Ibid, p. 90. 
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descended, as they state, foomPuniya, the eldest son ofBarh* They do not 
claim Rajput origin. 

The jats are a toUgh and sturdy community. To-day they are more 
liberal in social relations. Though generally agriculturists, they now do not 
confine themselves to this and have turned to other professions with success. 
A large number of Jats of the district are serving in the armed forces, and civil 
departments of Haryana. 

Ahirs.—The term Ahir may be variously explained. One view is that 
the Ahirs are a pastoral caste, their name being derived from the Sanskrit 
abhira (milkman). This traditional view was explained by the circum¬ 
stance that Krishna, a Hindu uvmr (incarnation of God) of was a 

Ahir and Ahirs.are devotees of Lord Krishna. The Ahirs, therefore, identify 
theniselves with Abhiras. 

Ahirs of this district call themselves Yaduvanshis (Lord Krishna was 
also of Yaduvansh) and they are mostly agriculturists. Tney are good culti¬ 
vators and are of the same social standing as the Jats and the Gujjars. Many 
of them are in the army and make good soldiers. 

Brahmans.—There are four sections of Brahmans in this district, i.e. 
Gaur, Khandelwal, Dakaut and Chamarwa. They are divided into various 
gots, Gaurs are in the majority. They were brought by various immigrant 
agricultural tribes for performing religious ceremonies. Very few Gaur 
Brahmans are now engaged in the discharge of these functions; they have 
adopted agriculture as a profession. They, however, retain an instinct of 
superiority and do not socially mix with other castes except Mahajans and 
Sunars. Khandelwals state that they are a branch of the Gaurs and are 
engaged in the discharge of religious functions. 

Dakaut Brahmans revere Shani (Saturn). Saturday is associated with 
Shani and the Dakauts du this day take offerings of iron, sesame (///) or urd, 
black clothes, oil and (seven types of grains mixed). They have mostly 

shifted to other activities, as their traditional family religious profession is 
not adequate a^ a source of livelihood. 

Chamarwa Brahmans have their own story. They claim to be Gaur 
Brahmans. They say that their ancestor went to perform the birth ceremony 
of Guru Ravidas, a great saint from Uttar Pradesh about 500 years ago. 
Ravidas was a Chamar by caste and the purohit (priest) who performed the 
havan ceremony at the birth of Ravidas was declared outcast© by his fellow 
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Brahmansv Since then the desceadants. afthat/>»raA/^(l>riest) have been ofli» 
ciating in the religious ceremonies of 011 I 5 / Ckstmsi^ They will not accept 
offerings from any other caste. They are also^ called Qorra Brahmans and 
mostly found in Bhiwani, 

People still regard Brahmans with a degree of superstitious reverence, 
based on the traditional beliefs of ages. In ancient times Buddhism and 
Jainism were the first to protest against the Brahmans*for giving religious 
sanction to the caste system, and performing ritualS'for their own advantage. 
Modern education, the influence of western thought, centralised adminis¬ 
tration and the rapid means of communications are some of the important 
factors which are breaking down the caste system baised on the superiority 
of Brahmans. The secular practices of the Constitution of India is a legal 
basis for change in the same direction. Much that remains of the Brahman's 
former glory is now witnessed only at the time of ceremonies associated with 
birth, marriage and death. 

In the Bhiwani district, the Brahmans arc not wholly dependent upon 
their/flr/ma/15 (clients) and have taken to agriculture, trade and service, 

Rajputs.—The term denotes a caste or sect of warlike traits and they 
claimed superiority over all castes. Rajputs of the Bhiwani district migrated 
from Rajasthan to settle here. Thereafter they adopted the culture of Haryana. 
Their customs are therefore different from the customs of Rajputs in Rajasthan* 
The important clans of Rajputs in this district are Panwars-, Jatus, Sheikhavatis, 
Chauhans, Tanwars and Bhattis. Panwars are in the Dadri tahsil and Jatus are 
in the Bhiwani tahsil. Sheikhavati and Bhatti Rajputs are found in the 
Loharu tahsil. 

Rajputs were known for their valour, chivalry, loyalty, horsemanship, 
swordsmanship and friendship. Rajputs in the district retain the martial 
instinct of their ancestors and prefer an army career to agriculture. A large 
number of Rajputs have joined the armed forces and have proved their \/orth 
as soldiers. Bapara andTigrana villages of Rajputs top inthe military service. 
They still retain the superiority of descent and their pride of being a Rajput 
is depicted in their separatist tendency visible in dress and customs. 

Bauias (Aggarwals or MahaJaiis).^The word Bank is fr^m the Sanskrit 
banij which simply means a trader, and it is more the name of a class or occu¬ 
pation than of a tribe. The three divisions of this caste are Aggarwals, 
Oswals and Mahesaris. Aggarwals are the most plentiful ia this 
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district. They are said to have come from Agroha (Hisar).l The most 
popular surname among them is Gupta whose origin can be traced back to 
the founder of that dynasty. Oswal and Mahesaris, the two other divisions 
of Banias trace their origin to the Rajputs of Rajasthan. 

The Banias constituted the backbone of the village economy by con¬ 
trolling rural finance. At present, they constitute the backbone of industry. 
They control the commerce and trade and operate most ofthe privately owned 
public utility projects. Many of the Banias in the past left Bhiwani villages 
and established business in other parts of the country particularly at Calcutta 
and Bombay. The Aggarwals have also shifted towards service and politics. 
They are strict in the observance of caste rules and do not easily mix with other 
castes. 

Gujjars.—Gujjars in this district are efficient cultivators. They are 
of good physique and have equal social status with Jats and Ahirs. Cattle¬ 
keeping was their main profession in the past but now they have adopted agri¬ 
culture. They are also keen to join the army. 

Their main clans are Basih, Karhan, Karu, Brat, Mohmor, Bochcha- 
wari, Rawat, Maisi and Janeja. They are found in the Bhiwani, Dadri and 
Bawani Khera tahsils. Like Ahirs, they are devotees of Lord Krishna. 

Aroras,—They came to Bhiwani mostly from Multan andDeraGhazi 
Khan districts of Pakistan after the partition of the country in 1947. They 
have largely settled in the urban areas, i.e. Loharu, Bawani Khera, Charkhi 
Dadri, Bhiwani, Tosham and Siwani. They are hardworking, energetic and 
enterprising. They are engaged in shop-keeping, trade, government service 
and agriculture. During the last 30 years, they have made their mark in all 
these spheres. Their culture has influenced the local people of Bhiwani. 
They have liberalised the traditional custom of purdah and also influenced 
rituals. They have a progressive outlook and are known for modern trends 
in dress and dwellings. 

Bislinois.—Bishnois derive their name from Vishnu as they lay 
great emphasis on his worship.2 They are the followers of Vishnu 
incarnated in Jambhaji. Originally the Bishnoi ^ct adopted 
a cosmopolitan spirit and threw its gates open to persons belonging 

1. Agroha was founded by Aggarwals after Raja Aggar Sen. The town was raided 
by the Muslims after which the Aggarwals dispersed to the south and east. 

2. Maheshwad, Hira Lai (Dr.), Jambhaji, Vhhnoi Senpredoya 4ur ScUi^a,yo\.\^ 
Calcutta^ 1970 (P. Litt. thesis for the University of Rajasthan). 
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to any caste or creed, and mostly Jats, Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
joined them. They sink their tribe in their religion and merely give their 
caste as Bishnois. They have migrated from Rajasthan and have settled in 
Siwani, Jhumpa and Lilus in this district. They retain their characteristic 
language and dress which separates them from other castes. They are strict 
in the observance of caste rules and they do not inter-dine even with Banias, 
Jats and Brahamans. The use of tobacco and meat is forbidden. They 
abstain from taking animal life and cutting trees. 

They are cultivators and landowners. Modern liberal ideas have not 
influenced them. They are backward educationally and remain aloof socially. 

Rabaris.—Rabaris are immigrants from Rajasthan. They had left 
their homes during famines and settled in various parts of Haryana. In 
the Bhiwani district they are found at Bawani Khera, Paluwas and Biran. 
They claim Rajput origin and state that they have socially sunk due to 
poverty. The influence of Rajasthan is still noticed in dress and dialect. Their 
main occupation is' the camel trade. They are distinguished from others 
by long beards and moustaches. 

Backward Classes 

There are 36 Scheduled Castes, 6 Vimukat Jatis and 61 Other Backward 
Classes scattered in the district.! Balmikis (Churas or Bhangis), Chamars 
and Dhanaks among the Scheduled Castes and Kumhars and Khatis among 
the Other Backward Classes are in greater numbers as compared to the others. 
These are briefly discussed below. Although Lohars (one of the Other Back¬ 
ward Classes) are not numerous, they are also described becuase of their 
local importance. 

Balmikis (Churas or Bhangis).—Balmikis were the scavangers and even 
now follow this profession. They are found both in rural and urban areas. 
However, in the rural areas they are cultivators or agricultural labourers 
and do not work as sweepers. They also rear pigs, goats and sheep. They 
maintain that they are descendants of Maharishi Balmiki, author of the 
Ramayana Qpic, Education has not made much headway among this caste. 

Chamars.—*Ciamars of the district are divided into 4 sections :— 

(1) Chaitdors or.Deswali Cfaamars.^Scattered throughout the district. 

1. For their detailed classification, see Chapter on ‘Other Social Services’. 
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(2) Kbii.—Mostly found in Bhiwani aad Jhumpa. 

(3) Bhambhi.—They are in Siwani and Raipuria Bas. 

(4) Jatia or Jatav.—They are only in Bhiwani. 

There are now no social barriers among these sub-castes and inter¬ 
marriages take place. 

The term Chamar is an occupational term. Besides their old pro¬ 
fession of leather and shoe-making , they have shifted to agriculture and 
services. In the Loharu and Bawani Khera tahsils they own land, but in the 
Dadri and Bhiwani tahsils they cultivate land as tenants. This community 
is politically conscious. It has progressed much after Independence and 
its members now occupy important positions in the services. 

Dhanaks.—Dhanaks are also scattered in villages and towns of the 
district. Their old profession has been menial work and weaving. A large 
number have now shifted to cultivation as agricultural labourers. 

Knmhars.—Kumhar is an occupational term connected with pottery. 
Many distinct tribes are included in it. Kumharsofthe district are divided 
into Mahar, Gola, Magrichi, Bidwati, Nagori and Bhandia. These are not 
separate clans. The Kumhars have abandoned pottery and taken to agri¬ 
culture. In towns, they keep donkeys for carrying soil for house construction. 
Their economic position is better than that of their agriculturist counter¬ 
parts. 


Khatis.—The term khati is the name of an occupation and it developed 
into a caste later. They trace their origin to Brahmans and call themselves 
Jangra Brahmans. Khatis prepare wooden implements for agriculture. 
The village Khatis are not technically trained in their occupation and they 
are only capable of making furniture for villagers. They have also taken 
to cultivation in addition to carpentry. 

Lohars.—Lohar is also an occupational term. The men of Jat and 
Rajput origin took to blacksmith’s work due to poverty and became Lohars. 
This is proved by the fact that their go/r are identical in name with those of 
Rajputs and Jats. These Lohars are called Deswali Lohars and they are 
scattered in the rural areas. Lohars have not confiited themselves to black¬ 
smith’s work and have also adopted the agricultural profession. 

Suthars, another type of Lohars, are also found in very small numbers 
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in the district. Suthar tribe has a traditiont that 12,000 of them were taken 
to Delhi by Emperor Akbar, and there forcibly circumcised and made to 
become blacksmiths. These men trace their origin to Sindh (Pakistan) 
where they say, they held land. They are usually called Multani Lohars in 
contradistinction to the Deswali Lohars and are sub-divided into two-sections, 
the Bara and the Bhatti. They are now carpenters in this district. 

Gadiya Lohars are so called because of the cart of peculiar shape in 
which they carry their belongings. They claim Rajput origin and wander 
from village to village in search of blacksmith’s work. They pitch their tents 
on the fringe of villages. These gypsy type people are eyed with suspicion 
by the locals who remain aloof from them. 

Inter-Caste Relations 

Though the caste system is losing its rigidity under the pressure of 
economic and social forces, aided by liberal laws, it persists in the rural areas 
of the district. Jats and Aroras are more liberal in inter-caste relations and 
this attitude is bound to influence the social behaviour of other people. 
Hatred and scorn for Harijans has decreased, but people do not mix with 
them on social occasions. Inter-dining is only occasional. Inter-caste 
marriages are not common. 

During national crisis people have been demonstrating their unity 
by ignoring cast or religious distinctions. In political campaigns cast still 
plays a somewhat prominent role. 

Joint Family System 

The family is locally known as kmba. A group of families having 
common ancestors is called thola. Two or more tholas are jointly called 
pana or patti. It is common for several brothers, and occasionally for cou¬ 
sins to live together and farm the land jointly. More often the land is 
managed jointly while the owners live separately. The most important 
characteristic of the joint family system is that the income of all its members 
is pooled and spent for the benefit of all the members, whether or not they 
have actually earned any part of it. The basis for the system is to insure 
the maintenance of all descended from a common ancestor, father or 
grandfather or great grandfather. The widows or orphans, the children, 
young boys and girls and elderely or decrepit or physically incapacitated 


1. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 1915, p. 93. 
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members of the family, all receive atteation of the head of family and 
are supported and maintained out of the joint family funds* 

The joint family system which has been a distinguishing feature of 
Hindu society since time immemorial, is breaking up under the stress of the 
changed economic and social conditions. Various factors are responsible 
for this change. The competition for earning a living, the tax-structure, the 
increased cost of living, the mobility resulting from the requirements of 
service and, above all, the growing spirit of individualism, spell the doom 
of this ancient institution. It is no longer possible for one earning member 
of a ftimily to feed and support a host of relations and dependents. Even 
in the family where every member is e:^rning, i[ is difficult to make both ends 
meet. Another factor whieh has assisted in the dissolution of the system is 
the growing tendency of late marriages both for boys and girls.When boys 
and girls marry at a comparatively advanced age, they prefer to live inde¬ 
pendently. A new pattern, with an individualistic bias, is steadily emerging. 
Usually the branch of the family which earns more money separates from 
the poorer branch. Those who enter service, have naturally to go wherever 
they are posted and help to loosen the hold of the jcini family. 

While these changes are more marked in urban areas, the joint family 
system is disapp:;aring even in the villages, where people depend almost 
entirely on agriculture. The average holding is too small to support a joint 
family^ It is therefore inevitable that some members of the family should 
move out in search of service to the towns or elsewhere to supplement the 
family income. In this way the migration of rural population to the towns 
in search of a living—whether in business, industry, service or some form of 
labour—vitally affected the structure of the joint family. Those who 
migrate to the towns get allured to modern amenities and try to settle down 
therewith their families. They leave the farm to those members of the family 
who stay behind in the village. A village youth moving to town, after a 
while gets so attuned to urban ways of living that he dislikes the thought of 
going back. Even the trend of the latest legislation on inheritance has hardly 
been conducive to the continuance of the joint family system. 

Inheritance 

The law of inheritance that prevailed in the past as given on pages 
208-09 of the Hisar District Gazetteer, 1915, applicable toBhiwaniand Bawani 
Khera areas, was : 

“Inheritance in all cases follows the rule of representation, i.e., if 
an heir who would have been entitled is dead, his male heirs Will succeed 
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to his interest. The main object of rural customs in regard to present and 
reversionary rights in property is to keep it in the agnatic group or family, 
and thus in all but a very few cases only agnates can succeed, 

“The main rules of inheritance are as follows : succession goes first 
to the sons and sons’ sons, per strips with representation, i.e. if a son has 
died the share which he would have taken goes to his sons and so on. If a 
son has died leaving a widow, she takes a life interest in the share which 
would have come to him. The nearer male descendants do not thus exclude, 
the more remote, but all share according to the position which they occupy 
in relation to the deceased. As between sons by different mothers, the usual 
rule is that the distribution is equal among ail sons, i.e. pagvand or bhainbat, 
and not by mothers, chmdavand or maionbat. 

“In other words no regard is paid to uterine descent. The higher 
castes in towns generally follow, however, the latter rule. In the absence 
of sons a widow takes a life interest in the deceased’s estate, but where sons 
succeed she has a claim to suitable maintenance only. On the death of the 
widow, or in her absence or on her remarriage, the father, if alive, succeeds. 
This of course rarely happens, as it is not often that the son separates from 
his father during the latters’life time, and still less often does a separated son 
obtain a separate part of the family land on partition before his father’s 
death. The father’s succession is confined practically to cases in which a 
separated son has acquired land subsequently. 

“After the father the succession goes to the brothers and their descen¬ 
dants per stripes and by representation; if a brother has died leaving a sonless 
widow, she takes a life interest in the share which would have gone to the 
deceased brother. In the absence of the brothers or brothers’ sons or widows 
the mother of the deceased takes a life interest similar to that of the widow. 
In the absence of any of the above the succession goes to the nearest agnate 
branch per stripes and by representation. 

“Daughters and their issues have no customary right to succeed : they 
are entitled to maintenance and to be suitably betrothed and married.” 

Since the Dadri tahsil was previously under the Jind State, the laws 
of inheritance prevailing in the then Jind State were applicable to the Dadri 
area and were as underi : 

1* Phulkian States Gazetteer (Patiala, Jind and Nabha\ 1904, p. 333. 
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“As a geftsral rule the sort or sons, rtatural or adopted, are entitled 
to the inheritance on the fathers death, on his abandoning the world and 
becoming faqir, or on his changing his religion. In default of a son the widows 
ordinarily succeed to their husband’s estate; or in case there is no widow, 
the mother and father succeed. The mother has the prior right, though, 
as she and the father ordinarily live together, no partition is, as a rule, 
required. If neither parent has survived the deceased, his brother or 
brothers or his brother’s sons within seven degrees succeed in turn per capita. 
A daughter receives no share, but if she is unmarried a share is reserved 
to defray the expense of her marriage. This share is fixed by the court 
according to circumstances and depends on the means of the family. As a 
rule, sons, whether by the same or different wives, share equally. The above 
rules are in accordance with section 1,2 and 5 chapter 4, of the State Qanun 
Diwani and the Tamhid (introduction), and section 2 of the Nazul Hidayat. 
By custom a widow is no tallowed to alienate the estate so as to deprive 
the reversionary heir of it; but she can do so on the occurrence of any special 
emergency, e.g., in order to pay off debts, defray wedding and funeral expenses 
or preserve the family honour. The general custom of division in the State 
is according to the rule of pagwand but chundawmd partition is practised in 
some villages in the Sangrur and Dadri tahsils, and in some special cases, 
though very few families follow this rule. Among Muhammadans, even 
of the cultivating castes,there is a special custom whereby daughters in some 
places receive shares in land. The eldest son is entitled to succeed to a 
lambardar or chaudhar or, if the eldest son be unfit, the younger one or his 
son is entitled.’’ 

Now according to the Hindu Succession Act, 1956, sons and daughters, 
the mother and the widow along with other heirsi of the deceased, inherit the 
intestate propirty simultaneously. A daughter has as good a claim to her 
father’s property as a son, provided the father does not debar her by law (in 
case of his self-acquired property only). However, in spite of the right con¬ 
ferred bylaw, it appears to have become a general practice for the girls not 
to claim any part of the intestate property. In the absence of a brother, a 
girl may some time give her land to her near relatives, though in such cases 
she usually retains her right to property. 

Marriage Customs 

Preliminaries.—After the betrothal, the sawa or lagan, i.e. an auspi¬ 
cious date for the wedding is fixed by the Brahman or purohit of the bride’s 


1956. 


1. Specified in Class I of the Schedule vide Section 8 of the Hindu Succession Act. 
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family* The bride’s father sends a letter written on paper stained yellow, to 
the boy’s father, which announces to him the date or lagan fixed for the 
wedding. In the past this function was performed by the family nai. Now 
the nai is rarely used. A day before the marriage, the maternal uncle of the 
boy or girl brings the bhat. This consists of presents and necessarily includes 
the wedding suits for the bride or bridegroom. The people on the boy’s side 
then get together and neota is collected. 

Wedding*—On the day when the baraat is to start, the boy is dressed 
in his wedding suit brought by his maternal uncle. The kangna or seven- 
knotted sacred thread is tied on his right wrist. His head-dress consists of 
a crown or crest over the turban, and a sehra covering the face. 

After receiving blessings from mother and aunts, the bridegroom is 
made to sit on a mare’s back. This ceremony is popularly known as ghur- 
charL The barber leads the decorated mare with the bridegroom on its back, 
while women follow singing songs peculiar to the occasion and the mother 
or aunt or an elderly woman carries a utensil containing water. His sister 
puts her wrap over her right hand, and on it places rice which she flings at his 
crown as the bridegroom goes along. He now worships the god of the home¬ 
stead. Thereafter the baraat, usually comprising relatives and friends, set 
out midst music. In some cases, gnrehari is performed a day earlier. 

If both the parties reside in the same place, which sometimes happens 
in a town, no arrangements for the lodging of the baraat are necessary. If, 
on the other hand, the baraat comes from out-station, it is received by the 
bride’s side usually at the railway station and if by bus, at some pre-agreed 
spot in the case of a town or on the outskirts of the village, from which the 
party is taken, sometimes in procession, to jandalwasa, dharmsala, chopal 
or any other place where arrangements have been made for the baraat to stay 
and to be entertained. In the evening, the proceeds in procession with 
the bridegroom on the mare, towards the bride’s house with pomp and show. 
The groom’s friends dance before the mare to the accompaniment of the 
band. Such dancing in a marriage procession is a new feature of recent origin 
prevalent only in towns and is not common in villages of thedistricl. The 
marriage party is received by the relatives and friends on the bride’s side. The 
first ceremony to be performed is called barotti or milni wh.en the boy’s father 
and the girl’s father embrace each other and the latter gives some money to 
the boy’s father. At the door stand women singing and jaimala is put by 
the bride around the neck of the bridegroom and vice versa. After this colour¬ 
ful ceremoney the bridegroom is taken into the house and the baraatis are 
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then entertained to a delicious and sumptuous dinner midst merriment and 
festivity. 

The actual marriage ceremony always takes place after nightfall at 
the bride’s house in the angan for which a canopy is erected. The Brahmans, 
purohits or family priests of both the parties are present. The Brahman makes 
a chawk and lights the horn or sacred fire. The girl’s Brahman then calls 
upon the girl’s father to perform the kanyadan, i.e. formal bride-giving. 
The latter then puts some money or a gold ring into the boy’s hand and the 
girl’s Brahman pours water on them; the father then says that he gives his 
daughter as a virgin to the bridegroom who accepts her in a form of words 
called susat. The girl’s Brahman then knots her orhna to the boy’s dopatta, 
and the/?/iem or binding ceremony then takes place. The girl and the boy 
both circle slowly four times round the fire, keeping their right sides towards 
it. Among the Deswali Jats the girl leads in the first three pheras 2 iT\d the 
boy in the last. The Bagris reverse this; with them the boy leads in the 
first three and the girl in the last. The latter is followed generally by all 
other communities. After the fourth phetaihQ hoy and the girl sit down, 
their positions, however, being changed, the bridegroom now sitting on the 
girl’s right. If marriage is performed according to Vedic ritU the number of 
pheras is seven. 

While the pheras are going on, the Brahmans of both parties recite 
their respective genealogies. The parents thus give away their daughter in 
marriage and usher her into the new world of grihastha. The ceremony nor¬ 
mally takes between two to four hours primarily depending upon the ingenuity, 
skill and knowledge content of the priest. If he is content with reciting the 
holy mantras and restricts himself to the bare rituals, the ceremony is over in 
two hours especially when he is unostentatious and believes in an economy 
of words. If, however, he is in a mood to parade himself and make a show 
of his learning, then he will go into the how and why of each ritual and will 
wax eloquently by on the duties of husband and wife quoting copiously both 
from mythology and scriptures. 

The ceremony is highly colourful, picturesque, and at times interesting 
also. There may, however, be not iced minor variations among certain castes 
in the performance and observance of these ceremonies. 

Social mores and folkways change like fashions. There was a time 
when dancing girls were invited to the wedding, their songs and dances 
provided fun and frolic to the guests, especially in rural areas, which had no 
other source of entertainment. The cinema has changed all this. The prac¬ 
tice of inviting dancing parties has virtually gone out of fashion. In villages, 
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gramophones fitted with loudspeakers have taken their place. A marriage in 
a village is a gala occasion and the entire community is regaled to popular 
tunes and song-hits of the film-world. In cities, marriage celebrations have 
virtually become standardised with the assistance of specialised contractors. 
The house of the bride is lit with multicoloured lights, shamianas are put up 
and the passage is adorned with paper-flower decorations. Film songs are 
played through loudspeakers. The baraat approaches at the fixed time, 
heralded by incandescent lights, and a band playing hot music to which the 
young boys and girls do twist dancing. The feeding of the baraat is usually 
undertaken by a separate contractor. All these elaborate and expensive 
arrangements are made just for one night. This standardised system is 
gaining currency in Bhiwani and other towns. 

Previously, the baraat used to stay at the bride’s place for 3 days but 
here also custom has changed under the stress of economic forces. Now the 
baraat returns the same or the next day. The bride’s maternal uncle escorts 
the girl, followed by women singing, to the rath (bullock cart) or bus or car 
in which she is to travel. The bride follows the bridegroom during this 
short walk, A few small coins are thrown over the heads of the couple as a 
mark of good wishes and the procession starts back for home. 

In the old days, muklawa (consumation of marriage) took place after 
a long time as girls were married at an early age before they attained puberty. 
These days since the boy and girl are married at a fairly mature age, this cere¬ 
mony is performed on the day following the marriage and is termed patra 
pher. But among Harijans and in a few other communities, muklawa is still 
observed as before. After the muklawa or patra pher the bride finally settles 
in the bridegroom’s house, and they live as husband and wife. 

Peculiar customs of marriage prevail in the Bishnoi community. 
Among Bishnois the proposal for a betrothal comes from the bridegroom’s 
relatives and not from those of the bride, as in the case of other Hindus. 
Another feature is that nopheras are performed; the binding ceremony is 
piri badal or exchange of stools by the bride and the bridegroom, who also 
take each other’s hands (hathlewa). 

Anand Karaj prevails among the Sikhs. The distinction between 
anand karaj and the Vedic marriage is that in the former the bride and bride¬ 
groom instead of going round the sacred lire, go round the holy Granth. Some 
verses from the sacred book are recited and though they are originally meant 
to describe in figurative way the union of human soul with the Supreme 
Being, they are made to serve the purpose of sanctifying the union of bride 
and bridegroom* 
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Civil marriages can be performed by tbe Marriage Officer of tbe dis¬ 
trict who is the Deputy Commissioner but these are rare. Marriages under 
the Hindu Marriage Act are also performed by registration in the office of 
the Tahsildar who is Registrar for Marriages under this ActSuch marriages 
are also rare, as the registration certificates of marriages are obtained only 
by persons going abroad or require such certificates for income tax and 
such purposes. 

Amongst the Hindus, there were certain restrictions on marriages, 
the most common being that no marriage could take place between families 
of the same gotra or where the gotra tallies either on the paternal or the 
maternal side. The Hindu Marriage Act has now removed the restrictions 
as far as marriages among families of the same gotra are concerned, but 
marriages among spindas are still totally prohibited by law as well as custom. 
Inter-caste marriages are not socially approved either. 

Dowry System.—The dowry system prevails everywhere. After 
Independence it was mostly practised by the Banias, but now it has become 
necessary for all castes to give dowry to their duaghters. In the past the 
girl’s father out of love and affection for her, used to give some daily neces¬ 
sities of life, Li.palang, utensils, bedding, clothes and some ornaments as 
presents. But now this tystem has changed and the boy’s father or the boy 
himself demands cash and other valuable gifts. In some cases (mainly in Bania 
community) a definite amount to be given by the bride’s father is negotiated 
before the marriage is settled. The amount so settled is paid either at the time 
of settlement of the marriage or that of betrothal, and the balance at the time 
of various ceremonies which precede the actual marriage. It has become 
Increasingly difficult for a poor father to marry even an able daughter without 
money. Even the dowry legislation of 1961 has not succeeded in achieving 
its object. People by-pass the law. 

Marital age.—Early marriages were a normal feature in the past. 
There is a change during the last two to three decades. The Child Marriage 
Restraint Act enforced from April 1, 1930, provides penalties for the celeb¬ 
ration of marriages of males under 18 and females under 14 years of age. 
There has in fact been a tendency to postpone marriage beyond the age speci¬ 
fied in the Act. The general marital age at present is 18 —20 years in the case 
of boys and 14—16 years in the case of girls in rural areas, in urban areas it is 
higher. 

Widow marriage .—Karewa is a simple sort of a marriage for widows. 
It is in essence, the Jewish Levirate; that is to say, on the death of a map 
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his younger brother has first claim to the widow, then his elder brother and 
after them other relations in the same degree; though karewa cannot be 
performed while the girl is a minor, as her consent is necessary. But it has 
been extended so that a man may marry a widow whom he could not have 
married as a virgin, the only restriction being that she is not of his own clan. 
In Jats it has been prevalent for centuries and other castes except Rajputs, 
Brahmans and Banias, followed the Jat tradition. The father of the widow 
gives one rupee to the brother of her daugher’s deceased husband as a mark 
of giving the daughter to him. On a fixed day before the assembly of rela¬ 
tions the man throws a red wrap over the woman’s head and puts wristlets 
(chura) on her arm. Such a marriage generally does not take place within 
a year of the husband’s death- Among Rajputs, Brahmans and Banias, the 
Karewa has also made its appearance recently. 

Punar vivah is more common than karewa among Rajputs, Brahmans 
and Banias. When none of the brothers accept their sister-in-law as wife, 
punar vivah is performed anywhere in their caste. The important ceremony 
in punar vivah is putting jai mala (garland) around each other’s neck. Under 
no circumstances can a woman perform the pheras twice in her life. But 
incase the husband died shortly after marriage and the girl has not lived 
with him or if she has no issue, she is re-married with all the ceremonies usual 
at marriage. This type of punar vivah is mostly adopted by the Banias. 

A^ara is another form of widow marriage. It is marriage of a widow 
outside her husband’s clan. There is no ceremony attached to kara and a 
mediator helps in the marriage* A woman married by kara is socially 
regarded as lower than other women, as she is brought for rearing her new 
husband’s children and as a life companion in middle age. 

Widows who do not wish to marry live on the property left by their 
husbands. In urban areas, however, the educated ones take up employment 
or engage in some kind of paid or honorary social work. 

Divorce.—Divorce is not prevalent on any scale. There is a general 
tendency to suffer hardship resulting from ill-matched marriages rather than 
practise divorce. Society prefers to lead a miserable life rather than to dis¬ 
solve the marriage. Another way out has been to leave the girl with her 
parents for good. Earlier divorce was possible through a panchayat. But 
widow marriage and divorce are looked down upon in almost all the castes. 
However, with the coming into force of the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, a few 
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cas5s of divorce are being instituted in law courts : 

Cases instituted 

Year ---- Divorce Peti- Cases Cases 

Pending New Total granted tions comp*- pending 
cases cases dismis- romised 

sed 


1973 

— 

7 

7 

1 

— 

— 

6 

1974 

6 

9 

15 

1 

2 

— 

12 

1975 

12 

7 

19 

5 

9 

-- 

5 

1976 

5 

27 

32 

4 

12 


16 

Other Rituals and ' 

Customs 







The daily life 

of the people, 

their 

inter-communications, and 

their 


general behaviour are some of the deciding factors in rituals. The birth of 
a child is an occasion to celebrate, particularly that of a son. To announce 
the birth of an infant, a brass plate (thali) is rung in the room where the 
delivery takes place. The anxious relatives waiting outside consider it 
auspicious and congratulate each other. Superstitious ceremonies accom¬ 
pany the birth of a child. The mother and the infant are kept in a separate 
room for 40 days. The door and the windows are always kept closed even 
in the hot and sultry weather. A small dung cake fire is kept smoulddring 
outside the room as a protection against evils. A branch of the margosa 
tree is hung on each side of the room as an auspicious sign. On the tenth 
day the whole house is cleaned. The Brahman comes to the 
house for horn or sacred fire. He sprinkles the whole of the house with 
Ganga water. After horn, the Brahman consults his patra (book concerning 
astronomy) and announces four names beginning with the same letter. Of 
these, only one name is to be adopted. But the latest trend is not to adopt 
any of the names announced by the Brahman if it does not meet the liking of 
the parents. In such a case, the first letter of the names announced by the 
Brahman is made a basis for adopting another name for the child. The Brah¬ 
man receives neg (present) for performing Aom and naming the child. Then 
the Brahman, the relatives and friends are entertained to a feast. 

Among Bishnois, the house is cleaned after 30 days. But the cere¬ 
monies are performed by Gayans, i.e. their religious priests and not by Brah¬ 
mans. Gayan, the priest, performs the horn ceremony by burning the sacred 
fire and chanting mantras of the Bishnoi faith, and the child is received into 
it : 

“Vishnu mantar Kan Jal Chhuwa 
Shri Jambhguru Ki Kirpa Se Bishnoi Gua” 
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After listening to the Vishnu nlantra from Jambhaji’s Sakhi, the child 
is converted to Bishnoism. 

Among Aroras, the chhati (sixth day) is celebrated, but the chola is 
an important ceremony, which is celebrated on the 15th or 17th day of the 
newly born son when new clothes consecrated by their own Brahman are worn, 
A feast is provided for friends and relatives. 

Muslims summon a kazi who repeats azan in the infant’s ear. On the 
sixth day, the mother takes a bath, and sweetened rice is distributed. The 
name is given on the 40th day by opening the Koran. 

Almost all Hindus perform the mundan ceremony when the boy is a 
few years old. On this occasion, his hair is cut and head shaved for the 
first time and friends and relatives are entertained to a feast. 

Hindus and Sikhs cremate their dead. On the thrid day the knuckle¬ 
bones and other small fragments of bone (phul) are collected. If they can be 
taken to be immersed in the Ganga at once, well and good, but they must not 
be brought into the village in any case and be hung up till finally taken to the 
Ganga or any other stream. Other post-cremation rites include 12-day 
{bahrd) or 13-day {tehra) mourning, locally called angaarL Children under 
8 years of age are buried without ceremony. Muslims, Christians and Bish- 
nois among Hindus bury their dead. Earlier the Bishnois used to bury their 
dead in the poli (entrance of the house) but now they use a separate burial 
ground. 

Position of Women 

The ancients never even thought of an unmarried daughter, or of the 
economically independent wife, or of married widows, problems with which 
we are now concerned. 'The daughter was legislated out of existence; the 
wife bcoimi p irt of the husband’s family and the widow was presumed to 
have died.Tne Hindu religion, however, never discouraged education 
ameag womm, and we mjet in ancient hostory womsn poets and scholars. 
Education of women, as for most men, was confined to Brahmans 
or royal and noble families. 

During the medieval period the position of women became even worse. 
Purdah now became a necessary evil. Women were denied education, pro¬ 
perty and sometimes even fresh air. In the beginning of the present century, 
the Arya Samaj was the first to take up the cause of women’s emancipation 

1* Pdnikkar, K,M., Hindu Society at Cross Roads^ 1955, p. 33. 
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bypreachilig against purdah, propagating women’s education and widow 
marriage. Gandhiji also championed the cause of women’s emancipation. 
Now the Indian Constitution gives equal rights to women. Numerous rights 
like that to property, maintenance, divorce, etc., have been granted to Indian 
women through various enactments. Even abortion has been legalised. 
Women are now by law required to be treated with respect and have been given 
equal status with men in almost every sphere. 

Despite all the efforts to dispel the prejudice against women, the people 
in the district feel more happy on the birth of a boy than a girl. Women 
are considered primarily useful for the home. People in rural areas are still 
not in favour of imparting higher education to their girls. They hold that the 
girls have to set up homes after marriage and take care of children. It is not 
necessary for them to earn their own livelihood. It is the responsibility of their 
husbands to provide for them. 

People are hesitant to spend money on girls higher education. Another 
problem in the case of highly educated girls arises in finding suitable matches. 
Most girls after studying for a few years in school, are put to work at home. 
The elder girls take care of the smaller children and also help their mothers 
in various household duties. 

Women, particularly those that are married, however, take their full 
load of domestic and field work. Thus includes cleaning the house, fetching 
water from the well or village common tap, cooking meals for the family and 
even carrying these to the men at work in the fields. Women also help their 
men in almost all agricultural operations like hoeing, harvesting and Weeding 
except ploughing, driving of carts and building the well. 

Purdah is still practised, but not so rigidly. Married women cover their 
faces when moving among the elderly persons in the house or out in the village 
or to the fields. 

In the matter of education the position is far from happy. A small 
number of girls reach the middle or high classes. The girls studying in higher 
classes can be counted on the fingers. 

The position of Rajput women is somewhat different from other co¬ 
mmunities. They observe Very strict purdah and do not go out to the fields 
to help their menfolk or go to the village well to draw water. All these jobs 
are done by the men. Educationally also Rajput women are more backward. 

Hirijan womm and those of other backward classes do odd jobs with 
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their men in the fields of landlords on daily wages during harvesting or weed¬ 
ing. Some of them also work on repair work or construction work on roads 
and canals. They supplement the family income by doing jobs for other comm¬ 
unities economically superior to them. 

The status of women in the urban areas is comparatively much better. 
Education has received a new impetus with the opening of numerous academic 
and various technical institutions. With the spread of education, social 
barriers against their employment are gradually collapsing. They are increas¬ 
ingly replacing men, or participating with them in parallel fields, such as 
social work of various kinds including education, child welfare, community 
work and arts and crafts. Working women though economically active still 
occupy a subordinate position in social life, but they do not observe purdah 
any more. 

The fact, however, remains that backwardness of women has continued 
as a result of a deep-rooted malaise in our society tied to fundamental 
attitudes towards them. A change in their social and dependency conditions 
is necessary to improve women’s position in society. Employment is a major 
plank for women’s uplift and emancipation. Therefore, in all programmes 
designed to stimulate agricultural, animal husbandry and forestry activities, 
village and small-scale industries and the rural services sector, the conscious¬ 
ness of the need to increase the share of the benefits going to women has to be 
heightened and realized in order to uplift the submerged masses of women. 

Prostitution.—Trafficking in women for immoral purpose does not exist, 
nof is there any organised gang of traffickers of women in the district. 

HOME LIFE 

Villages.—The villages of the Bhiwani district are usually built on sites 
which stand higher than the surrounding level. Some villages are built on 
heaps of debris left by previous habitations. The villages are usually surrounded 
by trees and some sort of a jungle called bani. 

Every village has its johar or pool or a kmd in which rain water is 
collected for domestic and other use. Since water is scarce, both men and 
cattle used the same village johar. During prolonged drought, water in these 
johars and kunds used to get exhausted. Human beings and cattle were exposed 
to great hardship. With the implementing of the rural water-supply schemesl, 
difficulties due to noii-availablility of water have become a thing of the past. 

L For details, see Chapter on ‘Medical and Public Health Services’, 
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Piped water-supply has been made available to 240 villages and 45 dhahis. 

As a result of consolidation of holdings enough vacant land has been 
left round the village. It is locally called phirni. In this open space the villagers 
gather their cattle before they go out for grazing. The roads leading to the 
villages are now generally broad enough for their carts to move. 

Dwellings, furniture and utensils.—The houses in rural areas are mostly 
of identical pattern. These are built with mud bricks and have thatched roofs 
called chhans. However, in the Bawani Khera tahsil, chhans are not seen. 
With changing economic conditions in the district, the thatched houses are 
being repleaced by pakka houses. Pakka houses of modern specifications 
are seen in the villages along the road from Bhiwani to Kurah 

Immediately after the entrance to a house, there is usually a room called 
dahliz or a big hall called darwaza. Besides being a drawing or meeting room, 
it is used particularly at the sides, for cattle and there are mangers and stables 
where fodder is chopped. There follows an open space or yard, variously called 
angariy sahan or bisala; at the rear of this or on either side is a verandah, called 
dallan or bichala, and behind this again are inner rooms for sleeping and living, 
called kotha or sufa. This is a fairly accurate description of the standard 
plan of a house, but variations are innumerable. Frequently two or three 
minor enclosures will be found inside the main enclosure and sub-divided by 
walls. Within the enclosures are the chiilahs or hearths at which bread is baked, 
and each distinct confocal group living within the one enclosure has a separate 
chulah. The ham or oven, in which the daily porridge is cooked and the milk 
warmed, is generally outside the entrance, and built against the outer wall of the 
house in the gali or lane. The houses are generally single storeyed. The house 
tops are used for drying wood, fodder or grain, and also for sleeping in the 
sujnmer. The houses usually lack bath rooms and latrines. In the past there 
was no special designing of houses except the few havelis, which had been 
built by Banias. The doors of these are generally carved and some also have 
flower decorations in brass. 

There are some receptacles {kiithlas) for grain made of rings of adobe 
built up into a cylinder. This has a small hole in the bottom, out of which 
the grain runs and keeps full a small receptacle open in front, from which 
it is taken as required. Another way of storing grain is the bukharU which is 
separated within the kotha with a partition wall about 1 to 2 metres high. 
Kotlii is another construction within the kotha. It is rectangular in shape and 
besides foodgrains, other articles of daily use are stored in it. This has a taki 
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(small window) for the entry or exit of articles. The face of the kothi is 
decorated with colourful drawings in indigenous style. 

With the spread of education and a growing demand for better sanitary 
and health facilities, the villagers are changing the pattern of their houses. 
They now often have a separate cattle shed and also take care to instal lighting 
and ventilation. The availability of electricity in villages has also changed 
the look of houses. 

Dwellings in urban areas are almost always pakka. Bhiwani and Charkhi 
Dadri go back to the old style. Many big buildings are very well designed 
with exterior or interior decoration mostly murals or legendary gods. New 
colonies on modern lines have now also come up. The houses in these have 
been provided with modern amenities. These are electrified. Piped water- 
supply is available at Bhiwani, Charkhi Dadri, Loharu and Tosham. In 
Siwani, the committee has installed an electric motor on a well for suupplying 
drinking water. B2sides,12 stand posts have been provided under a rural water- 
supply scheme. In Bawani Khera too, water-supply has been arranged through 
10 taps from an open well fitted with a motor. There is also a rural water- 
supply scheme under which two standposts at separate places have been pro¬ 
vided. The Bhiwani Municipal Committee has provided underground 
sewerage in the town. A sewerage scheme has also been undertaken at Charkhi 
Dadri’t. 

There are generally few articles of furniture in a village house. These 
consist of bedsteads (khats) made of wooden frames covered with netted string, 
moorhas of different sizes, a few small stools (pidas) of identical construction 
and a few small low wooden tables (patras). ^In some houses a fine and strong 
bedstead, made of a wooden frame and netted with thin string of sunny in 
different colours, is seen. Articles of modern furniture like chairs and tables 
have started finding a place in village houses. 

In urban middle class houses, chairs and tables are commonly seen. The 
houses of the well-to-do are tastefully furnished and decorated in the modern 
style. Sofas, wardrobes, palangs, moorhas, tables and chairs of different de¬ 
scriptions and other items of modern furniture fill the house. Possession 
of furniture is considered to be a sign of social status and taste. The paucity 
of furniture in an average home is partly offset by ordinary framed pictures 
and calenders. 

There is no great difference in the utensils which the villagers use as 

1. For details, see Chapter on ‘Medical and Public Health Seiviccs’. 
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compared with the towns. The metal vessels consist of large narrow mouthed 
cauldrons (ta/cna^) for storing water and cooking at feasts, smaller vessels of 
similar shape {toknis) for ordinary cooking and carrying water to the fields, still 
smaller ones Qotas^ gadwas) for dipping into water and drinking, some tumbler- 
shaped drinking vessels {gi!as\ a broad shallow bowl or saiicei {kachola, bela) 
for drinking hot liquids and eating khichri and rabri, and a tray {thali) to eat, 
a larger tt?iy (parant) for kneading dough, a brass ladle a spatula 

{khurcham) for turning bread, thin iron plate {tawa) for baking bread {roti\ 
and some pairs of iron tongs {chimtas\ a fry-pan {karai) and sieve (chhalm) 
both of iron, and an iron bucket (doh bald) for drawing water from the well. 
The utensils are made of brass and belhmetal (kansi). The earthrn 
utensils commonly used are, the ghara or painda, a large earthen 
Vessel in which water is carried from the well on the woman’s head, the handi 
( a utensils for cooking vegetables, dals^ etc,) and kadhoni (a utensil for boiling 
milk), and biloni (a utensil for churning curd). Wooden articles such as jherni 
(small churning handles) are used for preparing a mixture of ground hajm 
and pulses in bailing water for cooking khichri^ rai (churning handle), iron 
paliyas are used for pouring milk and ghee.In many villages huge iron cauld¬ 
rons called are to be found; they are used when culinary operations 

are required on a large scale as at wedding or funeral feast. 

Utensils and decorations have undergone a change, particularly in 
urban areas. Side by side with the copper and brass utensils, porcelain and 
glass wares are finding favour. StaUnless steel utensils are costly and though 
in use, this is not wide-spread. The use of electrical appliances like heaters 
and table lamps is gaining popularity. Radio receivers and transistor sets have 
come to be regarded as a necessity and a larger number of people, both 
in towns and villages, are using these. The upper class is also making use of 
television sets in the district. 

Dress and ornaments.—The dress of rural people is simple. The every^ 
day clothes are ususally made from coarse cloth, whether mill-made or hand 
spun. The male dress consists of a pagari (turban), a shirt or kurta, a dhoti 
and a pair of shoes. The usual wrap is the chadar^ and in the cold weather 
a thick blanket or a razai (a cotton quilt) is substituted. The khes is another 
type of wrap. An angocha (handkerchief) is used occasionally. Men in service 
wear pants or pyjamas while others at large generally wear dhotis. A com¬ 
plete suit of male clothes is called jora. With economic improvement and the 
spread of education, almost all castes have been affected by the change in 
fashion. The new generation wears pants, bushirt, shrit, coats, sweater, leather 
shoes or chappah but no headwear. This change is almost universal in urban 
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Although in the recent past men used to wear tnurkis (small plain 
ear-rings), this is not in vogue now. However, a gold finger-ring is worn 
in urban as well as in rural areas. A full set of woman’s clothes is called 
teel The village women wear a shirt of gent’s style with collar and a ghagra 
of cotton; in some parts this is called lehnga. This dress is generally worn 
by elderly women. The younger generation wears salwar and kamiz. The 
wrap of cotton worn over the head is called orhna or dupatta. Peelia (a sort 
of headwear, the centre part of which is of yellow colour and the rest printed 
niulti-coloured) and pomcha or chunri are the other important items of 
dress. When a married women gives birth to a child, her parents make 
her a gift of headwear called peelia. 

The Bishnoi women dress differently. They wear long ghagras unlike 
the women of other communities. Their orhna is printed multi-coloured. It 
is broader as to cover the abdomen. They have a distinction in wearing 
borla (prepared from beads) on the forehead. 

Harijan women dress in much the same way. The variations apply to 
areas and not to castes. 

A Brahman or Bania woman wears a petticoat, sari or dhoti, choli 
(blouse), orhna and shawl. 

The younger women have changed to salwar and jumper, sari and blouse, 

The ornaments worn by women are usually made of gold and silver. 
They include tika, singar patti, borla} phini o\\ forehead;(long 
hanging string of silver or gold coins), haar, galsari, gulubandh, *Jaumala, 
kanihimala round the neck; karanphool, bujni, dandee, kantey, bundey, tops, 
ball on the ears; koka, purli, nath for the nose; tad^ chann^ pachheli, 
kangani, chura, bracelets, in order from shloulder to wrists; and ■ anguthi{x\vi^ 
on the Finger. Tagri is worn round the lehanga or sari. Ramjhol {jhanjhan) karU 
chhail kare, neveri, tati and pati pajeb, churi (made of silver) are worn on 
the legs. 

A woman’s social standing is generally determined by her jewels. The 
nose ring, the plain armlet and the chura or wristlet have a social significance. 
In the recent past, the armlets, bracelets and anklets, being solid and not 
easy to remove, were worn always while the rest on special occasions, such 
as marriages, festivals and the like. Now the use of traditional jewellery as 
described above has become out of date. The items of jewellery in common 
use include kanthi for the neck, piirli or koka for the nose and pajeb for the 
ankles. The educated women do not use much jewellery except a chain 


1* Borla worn by a Bishnoi woman is made of beads of different colours. 
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on the neck and a few bangles on the wrist. The use of ornaments save on 
special occasions, is on the decline. 

The practice of tattooing khinana once common among women has 
almost disappeared. 

After Partition, displaced persons from Pakistan brought with them 
their own traditions. The last three decades witnessed a significant 
cultural fusion between the old residents and the new. Thus the salwar and 
kamiz have been increasingly adopted by young girls studying in schools, 
and even some of the grown up women have discarded the old, graceful but 
heavy, ghagri in favour of the salwar. They have also almost given up the 
use of their heavy silver ornaments. The tall and well-built village women 
appear very graceful in their ghagris and their bright clothes lend charm and 
colour to the country-side. The gradual disappearance of the ghagri with 
its bright colours is perhaps not altogether welcome. 

People belonging to the learned professions, officials, college students, 
etc., irrespective of their origin (whether rural or urban), caste and creed, 
generally dress in western style. 

Food.—^The flour preferred for cooking rotis (loaves) is of bajra or 
barley and gram mixed. The rotis are eaten with pulses and karhi, Karhi 
is prepared with gram flour and buttermilk, and is the special dish of 
the area throughout the year. Vegetables are usually not available. In the 
summer people start their work after eating raabri, again a special dish of the 
area cooked after fermenting bajra flour in buttermilk. It continues to be 
consumed through the day and is also offered to the visiting guests in the way 
that soft drinks are offered in the urban area. The lunch menu includes 
*otis of A^T/Va, barley and gram mixed, one dish of vegetable pulses .or vege- 
lables (if available) or fcar/u and tesz. The evening meal comprises khichi 
prepared from bajra and [pulses (moong or moth). Khichri is eaten with 
milk or lassi. The vegetables available in the rural areas are green beans 
of gwary matiri (raw matira), tindsly wild teends which grow in sandy areas, 
sangar (beans of jand tree) and rayta of phog (dried flowers of phog plant). The 
kachcharas and matiras are the wild fruits which grow in abundance in October/ 
rjovember in this area and are consumed by the people with pleasure. 

In the urban areas, the food habits are slightly different. Middle class 
and rich people use wheat flour, pulses and all sorts of vegetables of the usual 
type. Karhi is also prepared occasionally. Khichri does not form an item of 
their daily menu as in the villages. The use of vegetable ghee is mostly 
confined to the urban areas. 
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People in villages and towns are by and large vegetarians but meat eat¬ 
ing has started finding favour with the new generation. Some village people 
on a visit to the town enjoy a meat dish at the dhabas. The menfolk are 
addicted to the use of tobacco, cigarette and biddi smoking in towns and the 
hookah in villages. Women do not touch it. 

So far as drink is concerned, tea as a stimulating drink has become 
popular with both urban and rural folk. Tea stalls are found in every town 
and all the big villages. In summer months some people prefer drink a 
glass of sherbat or lassi. The aerated soft drinks are becoming popular with 
younger people and are often served to guests at social ceremonies. Local 
country-made liquor is consumed in villages particularly of the Bhiwani 
and Loharu tahsils, while whisky and the like is consumed in the urban 
areas. People mostly take strong drinks on festivals or ceremonies and not as a 
general habit. 

The restaurants or dhabas are found only in the urban areas. 
Tourists or visitors, if any, to villages are served meals free of cost by the 
villagers. 

COMMUNITY LIFE 

Community life is somewhat more effectively organized in villages than 
in towns. A growing town cannot claim to be the nucleus of a single commu¬ 
nity. Its various social and economic groups are more exclusive than 
inclusive. They do not come into such frequent contact with one another. 
Civil responsibilities no doubt aie applicable to all but these are not cohesive 
in their nature. And this is more true of an expanding town which is sprawed 
over a large area. There is a growing tendency for voluntary social agencies 
to establish themselves in local areas or small towns and organize 
community life in some form or other. They also organize mass celebration 
of important festivals. 

The social situation in villages is different. Big and small land-owners, 
agricultural labourers and other workers are not far apart from each other. 
Numbers are small and people know each other. The limited amenities and 
amusements of village life are equally shared by all of them and require their 
combined attention. The community development programmes have given 
a fillip to such activities, and the panchayats have also become a nucleus of 
corporate activities. 

Folk Culture 

Community life is expressed through folk-songs, dances and theatre. 
With fast changing conditions, urban life is gradually making an inroad into 
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rural life, talcing away some of its inherent beauty and cultural rhythm, The 
gramopihone record is an onslaught on the village ragi and the radio seeks to 
replace the folk-songs and dances. But despite increasing urban influence, 
folk culture still continues to enliven the country-side, which hums with songs 
and dances on festivals and other numerous occasions. Of late. All India 
Radio is paying attention to the revival of folk culture and broadcasts ‘Lok 
Manas’ featuring programmes on Haryana culture. 

Folk-songs.—Folk culture is preserved by women through folk-songs. 
Folk-songs with their burden of love and labour have a peculiar charm of their 
own. These songs express hopes, aspirations, love longings, joys and sorrows 
of the rural people. We also hear about the changing seasons, the tinkling 
of bells of cattle returning home at sun set and the emotional outbursts 
of married couples at their union and separation. 

There is a variety of folk-songs, each connected with a particular 
occasion. A good number of these are nature songs sung in particular months. 
The month of Sravana (July-August) brings ecstasy in its wake. Teej or Har- 
yali Teej is the main festival of Sravana, falling on Sudi 3 (third of the lunar 
month). It is observed throughout Haryana. By this time the rains have 
started. On the day of Teej the women come out of their homes in colourful 
customs for enjoying a swing. While swinging they sing : 

Gagan barse chamke bijli re, 

Paren bmdiyan lageit pyari re. 

Soman barkha lage pyari re. 

Rare gya bagh ka malt re, 

Laga gya amm ki dali re . 

Love of brothers and sisters also becomes a key note of the songs of Teej: 

Neem ke nimoli lagi soman kad awega ? 

Awe ri meri ma ka jaya, 

Ke ke chiji lyavega ? 

At marriage, when the girl is taking pheras, her married friends remind 
her of their own experience and advise her to walk slowly around the sacred 
fire for otherwise she will become a laughing stock among -her friends by 
revealing her impatience. 

The following few lines of a song beautifully depict this situation :— 

Halwe halwe chal lado mahari. 

Tone hansengi sahelariyan. 

Ye moth se mat pare lado mahari . 
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After marriage when the girl departs for her in-laws, all her friends 
and village women gather to give her a hearty send-off in song : 

Saathan dial pari ree 
Mere dab dab bhar aye nain, 

Apni sathan ka main kurta sima dyun 
Batanaa ki do do laar, 

Aapni sathan ka main daman sima dyun 
Gotyakila dyun laar . 

Songs of Jeeja^saali (brother-in-law and sister-in-law) are a peculiar 
feature of the culture of the Bhiwani and Loharu tahsils. Whenever the boy, 
irrespective of his age, old, middle-aged or young, goes to his in-laws to bring 
his wife, her sisters and friends joke and taunt him with songs. In the follow¬ 
ing lines the sisters and friends of the wife entreat her husband not to join 
service away from home for that would separate them from him and lef 
them forlorn :— 

Hari hari baari mein bathwa bo diya 
Bich mein phool chameli ka^ 

Nokar mat na jayee ho jeeja 
Ji na lage saali ka . 

After the birth of a son when the mother is fit to move out, she goes 
towards the village well, accompanied by other women, and singing. The 
following lines contain a request to the child’s father for buying her peela 
(or peeliaX a cloth head-cover . 

Paanch n^uhar ka sabha 

Peela manga dyo jU 

Koi paanch pachisi gadh bisi 

Gadha maru ji, peela range dyo Ji . 

There are songs connected with festive and religious occasions and 
also exploits of the heroes of old like Alha Udal, FattaJaimal, Bhura 
Baddal and Gopi Chand-Bharthri. Ragani forms another type which is sung 
when a Swang is staged, 

Folk-dances,—Folk-dancing, an outburst of surging ernotions, at tin^sj 
accompanies folk-singing. Among the male foUc-dances, dapk dance and 
dhamal dance are prevalent in the Loharu tahsil and some parts of the Bhiwanj 
tahsil, Aftey harvesting, youth gather at night at the outskirts of the village 
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and enjoy loud singing with dhamal and daph dance. Daph dance is known 
for its vigour and fast movement. The dancing continues till late at night. 

Famous among female folk-dances are loot and ghumar. In ghumar^ 
more popular in the Bawani Khera tahsil, the girls dance in a circle. In 
the following lines of a g/mmur song, a bride asks for different gifts from her 
husband in exchange for love :— 

Mera daman sirna de ho. ho nandl ke beer a, 

Meri chimdri manga de ho, ho nandi ke beera, 

Tofine nym ghunghat mein rakhu ho, ho nandi ke beera . 

A dance, popular in the Loharu tahsil and some parts of the Bhiwani 
tahsil, is also associated with the Holi festival. The girl participants divide 
themselves in two groups and enact negotiations depicting prospective 
matrimonial offers. 

Folk-tales.—The region is rich in legends and folk-tales, many of which 
form the theme of folk-theatre and the songs of village bards. The impact 
of folk-tales on the social life of the people is mainfest in the characters from 
the tales forming the motifs of the facades of houses and chopals. Popular 
folk-tales of the area are of Gopi Ckand-Bharthri, Nal-Damayanti, Satyawan- 
Savitri, Puran Bhagat, Alha Udal and the like. 

Folk-theatre.—Sw^ngl or saang is the main form of the folk-theatre. It 
owes its origin to Ram Lila. Though out of date, swang is sometimes 
arranged to raise funds for charitable purposes. 

Games And Recreation 

The popular games of the area are wrestling, kabaddi, gindo khuli and 
gtilli danda (tipcat), the last two being usually played by children. Gindo 
khuli is the indigenous version of the game of hockey- It is played with a stick 
and a ball made of rags and twigs. Gidll danda is played in a ground outside 
the village and in many forms. Wrestling and kabaddi are, however, popular 
sports among the young and the middle-aged. Kabaddi is often played on 
moonlit nights during the months of Phalguna and Chaitra (February-March), 
as also during Teej and Raksha Bandhan festivals. Two teams take part 
in this game. Of a number of varieties in which the game is played, the two 

1. Swung is a form of open-air theatre and the stage is in the midst of the audience. 
The formalities of drama like costumes, curtains, make-up, are hardly observed. The 
audience sit on all the four sides whereas orchestra takes its seat in the middle of the stage. 

iLe kic<i. ci \\xi\uig the k led Uio indether retprs play dijTcunt 

roljes including that of females. 
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types popular iu this district are Haryana style and National style. Haryana st¬ 
yle kabaddi is played in a circular field with a periphery of 75 feet (23 metres) 
withlO players on each side while the field for national style kabaddi is marked 
as a rectangle of 13 metres by 10 metres. In Haryana type, a player of one 
team goes to the court of the other team repeating kabaddi kabaddi or kaudi 
kaudi in one, breath. If the player after touching and encountering any 
player of the opposite team returns to the boundary dividing the two courts 
still uttering kaudi kaudi in the same breath, the particular player of the oppo¬ 
site team is considered to be out and that team loses one point. In case the 
player does not return to the boundary in one breath,he is considered to be out 
and his team loses one point. In the National style, the player going to the 
court of the opposite team may be encountered by any number of players of 
the other team. If he does not return to the boundary line dividing the courts, 
his team loses one point but if he reaches the boundary line in one breath, the 
other team loses points corresponding to the number of players who encoun¬ 
tered him. The playing time for the game in both the types is the same, viz. 
45 minutes including an interval of 5 minutes. The team securing more points 
wins. 

Regular tournaments are held to discover promising talent in national 
events. 

Chopar, cards and chess are some of the indoor games which are played 
and enjoyed in urban as well as rural areas. Villagers playing chopar and cards 
in the chopal are a familiar sight. Modern games like hockey, cricket, football, 
volleyball and basketball are popular among students of urban areas, where 
there are facilities of playgrounds while games like kho kho, netball, etc., are 
popular in girls’ schools. Lately, panchayats and private associations have 
started organising games and holding terminal and annual tournaments. 
Government gives grants for the construction of playgrounds and also 
provides coaching facilities^. 

The State Public Relations Department has supplied radio sets" to pan 
chayats , cooperatives and schools under the ‘Community Listening Scheme’. 
In addition to the occasional drama shows, this Department frequently 
exhibits films, mostly documentaries, with the help of a mobile cinema unit, 
both in the urban and rural areas. Gossiping and listening to the radio are 
common pastimes. The portable transistor set has become a fashion with 
everybody without distinction. A few well-to-do people in Bhiwani and 


1. For details, see Chapter on ‘Education and Culture*. 
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Charkhi Dadri have installed television sets in their homes. Though not 
within the television transmission range, people manage to enliven their 
television sets with the help of boosters. 

REHABILITATION 

The large-scale communal disturbances that followed Independence 
and the partition of the country in 1947 inflicted vast suffering on lakhs of 
people forced to migrate from Pakistan to India and vice versa. Millions of 
uprooted Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan entered what was then called 
the East Punjab (India). The problems faced by both government and people 
were imminse and overcome with great courage. The areas now in Haryana 
State took a leading share in the resettlement of immigrants. A number of 
migrants from Pakistan settled in the areas of the Bhiwani '■ district. These 
were mainly Aroras from Multan, Lyallpur, Jhang, Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Bahawalpur, as is evident from the statement below : 

District of origin (in Number of displaced persons settled 



Rural areas 

Urban areas 

Total 

Multan 

1,879 

19,785 

21,664 

Lyallpur 

—• 

10,522 

10,522 

Jhang 

2,757 

2,407 

5,164 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

400 

3,734 

4,134 

Bahawalpur 

—- 

3,837 

3,837 

Others 

478 

3,781 

4,259 

Total : 

5,514 

44,066 

49,580 


Refugee Camps 

Initially a number of relief camps were organized; one of these was set 
up at Bhiwani to provide shelter to the refugees. The educational institutions, 
which were closed for some months up to February 1948, provided some of the 
accommodation. The services of the staff and students were utilized in the 
management of the camps. Students who rendered three months’ social ser¬ 
vice in the camp were considered eligible for the award of certificate/degree 
of the Panjab University if otherwise ripe for it, without undergoing 
examinations. 
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A number of facilities were provided in the camp including free food- 
grains ration. A dispensary was opened for immedate medical relief. 
Fruit, multi-vitamin tablets and some special items of diet were issued to 
refugees on medical advice. Arrangements were made for cleanliness and street 
lighting . The camp thus provided much needed immediate relief to the dis¬ 
placed persons, and provided a breathing time to all concerned to plan their 
future. 


Steps were taken speedily to resettle the rural refugees in villages, 
evacuated by the Muslims, and the urban refugees in towns. 


Rural Rehabilitation 

Measures were taken for the resettlement of rural displaced persons 
so as to get them back to normal work and to help with the sowing of the rabi 
crop of 1947-48. Initially land allotment was made on a group basis. Persons 
who were near relatives or were bound by ties of friendship, formed 
together into groups and secured temporary allotments. All agricultural dis¬ 
placed persons who owned or held land and were cultivating in Pakistan, were 
eligible for these. These were later converted into quasi-permanent allotments 
in April 1948, to encourage cultivators to improve the land given to them. 
This was a preliminary step towards their re-settlement. Claims wei;e 
invited from displaced persons, and orally verified at tahsil headquari- 
Unfortunately, in spite of their sufferings, manyunscrupulous displaced pr 
made exaggerated demands and obtained excessive allotments. Tf 
these tactics. Government obtained the original 'revenue rec' 

Pakistan and re-verified the claims of the displaced persons. The'^ 
ed that there was a substantial difference between the land ’ 

Pakistan by the incoming displaced persons and that abandr 
in East Punjab. The latter was smaller. To overcome tb‘ 
able land was converted into standard acres, and graded 
making allotments to displaced claimants, the bigger 
largest slab of cuts.. 

Allottees of land were given assistance by v 
purchasing bullocks, implements, fodder, seed am 
houses. In order to minimise misuse, loans werr 
cash. The following figures show the loans 
1947-48 to 1951-52 
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Year 

Loan advanced 

1947-48 

(Rs.) 

4,600 

1948-49 

45,700 

1949-50 

11,120 

1950-51 

15^285 

1951-52 

22,100 


No resettlement loan was disbursed after 1951-52. 

The work of conferring final proprietary rights on allottees was taken 
in hand in September 1955. Bogus and excessive allotments were cancelled, 
and only the genuine claim of each displaced person, verified from the revenue 
record received from Pakistan, was admitted. Of a total of 6,800 allottees, 
proprietary rights have been conferred on 6,798 by March 31, 1977. 

Rural housing.—Heavy rains and floods had damaged a large number 
of houses. According to the statistics available, there were 4,200 undamag¬ 
ed houses, 43 repairable houses and 410 houses beyond repair in the district. 
Even these houses were unevenly distributed. In some villages the number of 
houses was in excess of the needs of the allottees, while in others almost the 
atire abadis had crumbled and not a single house was available. Houses 
allotted on a temporary basis in the first instance. Rules for allotment 
houses were framed thereafter. Records including information of 
’s of evacuee houses in the villages, the number of rooms, the dimen- 
neral conditions and the value of the house were prepared and lists 
•s showing the value of houses left by them in Pakistan were also 
'ka Revenue Officer, generally a Naib Tahsildar, did the allot- 
st giving the order of precedence was prepared. After set- 
mses for common purposes, allottees were given a chance 
to their place on the merit list. 

iments and schemes to utilise the available Muslim 
Jo develop more housing were put through. All 
oerties were taken over under the Punjab Evacuee 
1947, later replaced by the Administration of 
ach properties comprising houses, shops, vacant 
iblishments were temporarily allotted to dis- 
permanent disposal started in 1953-54. The 
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properties valuing below Rs. 10,000 (below Rs. 50,000 for industrial establish¬ 
ments) were declared allotable, while those assessed above these figures were 
to be sold by open auction. Properties lying vacant or in unauthorised 
possession were similarly auctioned. 

In the urban areas of Bhiwani, Charkhi Dadri, Loharu, Tosham, Siwani 
and Bawani Khera, there were 2,323 evacuee properties which were managed 
by the District Rent and Managing Officers. These became a part of the 
evacuee pool for compensating displaced persons with verified claims. Allot¬ 
able properties were given away permanently as compensation to elaimants 
against such claims. If the value of a peoperty was in excess of his due com¬ 
pensation, the claimant was allowed to deposit the difference by instalments. 
Properties occupied by non-claimants were offered to them on annual instal¬ 
ments. By March 31, 1977, 2,241 properties stood permanently allotted 
to displaced persons out of which 80 per cent were non-claimants. This left 
a balance of 113 unallotted properties. The main reasons for these remain¬ 
ing were lack of accurate record and in certain cases dispute about their 
possession. 

Housing schemes.—The properties abandoned by the Muslims were 
insufficient to provide shelter to all the displaced persons in the district. The 
urban housing problem was acute, following from the fact that most of the 
urban Muslim evacuees were labourers and artisans and, therefore, their 
houses were unpretentious whereas the incoming urban displaced 
persons were businessmen and shopkeepers, used to better dwellings. To meet 
the grave situation arising from ^the inadequate residential accommodation 
available, and to provide suitable shelter to displaced persons, the Govern¬ 
ment established 8-marla (cheap) housing colony and 4-marla (cheap) tene¬ 
ments at Bhiwani. The 8-marla (cheap) housing colony provided houses to 
the middle class and the 4-marla (cheap) tenements to the poorer. 

Small Urban and House-Building Loans 

The refugees were encouraged to restart their business, trade or other 
profession. A scheme for providing doans and grants was introudced in 
February 1948, under the East Punjab Refugees Rehabilitation (Loans and 
Grants) Act, 1948. The loan was limited to Rs. 5,000 to an individual, 
Rs. 20,000 to a group of 4 or more displaced persons and Rs. 25,000 to a 
cooperative society. The grants were restricted to unattached women, widows 
and others who were unable to repay loans but at the same time wanted 
monetary help for resettlement. The maximum amount of grant was limited 
to Rs. 500. 
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Small urban loans.—These loans were advanced to displaced persons to 
enable them to establish themselves in difierent vocations. All classes of dis¬ 
placed persons comprising traders, artisans, industrialists, students, lawyers and 
medical practitioners were helped. These loans carried an interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum and the recovery of the loan was to be started after 
3 years of disbursement. The loans together with interest were repayable in 
equal instalments spread over a period of 6 years. The loans and grants were 
strictly to be utilised for the purpose for which they were asked for by the 
applicants or sanctioned by the Government. The following figures show the 
amount of such loans advanced to displaced persons during 1948-49 to 1956- 
57 


Year 

Loans advanced 

1948-49 

(Rs.) 

46,200 

1949-50 

68,750 

1950-51 

60,550 

1951-52 

— 

1952-53 

12,500 

1953-54 

— 

1954-55 

1,000 

1955-56 

7,000 

1956-57 

500 

Total : 

1,96,500 


The scheme to advance small urban loans was discontinued after 1956-57. 

House-building loans.~No loans for house building were advanced in 
this district. 

Payment of Compensation 

Compensation was paid to displaced persons who had abandoned 
immovable property in Pakistan, after verifying their claims, under the Dis¬ 
placed Persons (Claims) Act, 1950. Interim compensation was sanctioned 
for certain categories of dispaced persons who were in urgent need 
of relief. The interim scheme was later replaced by the Displaced Per¬ 
sons (Compensation and Rehabilitation) Act, 1954. Under it scaled compen¬ 
sation was prescribed. It gave proportionately more to smaller claimants. 
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and less to the bigger. This compensation was paid out of the compensation 
pool, to which the Central Government had contributed* 

Impact of Displaced Persons on Local Population 

The rehabilitation of displaced persons in the district had a long term 
beneficial effect in a variety of ways. It has influenced the socio-economic 
pattern of the people of the district, particularly those residing in the urban 
areas, since 88.9 per cent of the total displaced persons (49,580) in the district 
had settled there. However, the small number of 5,514 (11.1 per cent) rural 
displaced persons soon got down to hard work and gave evidence of superior 
skill in cultivation. In this way, they acted as an example and stimulus in 
improved agricultural practices. 

Aroras from the districts of Multan and Dera Ghazi Khan were sharp 
witted and resourceful shopkeepers and businessmen. As compared with 
the local business community they were most energetic and their settlement 
in the urban areas of the district quickened processes of change.They success¬ 
fully set themselves up as shopkeepers and traders and completely changed the 
appearance of the bazaars and to some extent brightened rural life by pro¬ 
viding modern paraphernalia like soap, powder, mirrors, haircilps and cellu¬ 
loid toys. 

The energy and resourcefulness displayed by displaced persons in¬ 
fluenced the local population and helped to shake off inertia. Inhibitions against 
the education of the younger generation received a jolt. The mixing of refugees 
with locals also influenced the latter’s way of living including food habits. They 
started realising the value of cleanliness, furniture, crockery and modern house¬ 
hold effects. Dresses and fashions also changed. Bushshirts, trousers and 
pyjamas co-existed with the old types of shirts and dhotis. The salwar and 
kamiz, the traditional dress of the Punjabi women, was eagerly adopted by young 
girls, and even some of the grown up women abandoned their traditional 
ghagras. The Jat women also started discarding heavy silver ornaments like 
bracelets and anklets. However, there was little community intermingling and 
marriages continued strictly confined to the respective communities. 

The culture of West Punjab too had a liberating influence on the women 
of the district, who emulating the example of their sisters from West Punjab 
started discarding purdah. 

Displaced persons are now almost completely identified with their new 
habitat in the district. The process of an inter-mixture ofdialects is also afoot, 
and the displaced persons from West Punjab can often fluently speak the local 
dialect. 






Chapter IV 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 

Introduction 

Bhiwani is primarily an agricultural district and the vast majority of its 
population lives in villages. Agriculture provides sustenance to about 86 per 
cent of its inhabitants, either through direct cultivation or through allied occupa¬ 
tions. There is isolated mechanisation here and there, yet traditional methods 
of farming are still being followed. The result is a low yield per hectare. 
Government has been propagating the need of modern implements, better seed 
and chemical inputs, but the impact has not been perceptible or signficant. 
New ideas are taking time. 

Irrigation farming has been unknown to the farmers of this district 
except in small pockets. The implementation of the multi-stage canal lift irri¬ 
gation schemes will, however, lead to far-reaching changes in cropping patterns 
and these arid lands may well blossom into a miniature granary. The result 
of whatever little water has reached the thirsty lands, is a harbinger of 
prosperity. 

The Haryana Government is keen to accelerate the pace of rapid mech¬ 
anization of agriculture and in fact much ground has been covered lately but 
is handicapped because of lack of resources and traditional orthodoxy. For 
some time to come bullocks and camels will continue to paly a key role in farming. 
The area being almost desert, its rural economy depends on the sale of bullocks 
and camels. Therefore, improved animal husbandry will have to guide people 
in improving livestock. Cross-breeding and artificial insemination centres have 
already started making an impact. Steps are under way to increase the milk 
potential of the district and to provide facilities for its marketing, chilling and 
storage. Similarly, efforts are being made to boost poultry so that people may 
supplement their otherwise meagre earnings. 

The people of the district are, by and large, vegetarians and local fish 
consumption is negligible. Therefore, fish export has a very great future. 
Government is laying much stress on the development of pisciculture. 

Forestry'prevents spread of the desert and helps in the conservation 
of soil. It increases the timber, fuel and fodder resources by afforesting both 
State and private lands. The district is menaced by wind erosion caused by 
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dust storms blowing from the adjoining Great Rajasthan Desert. Besides 
damage to the agricultural land, the active wind erosion is a serious threat to 
proper functioning of the irrigation system and lines of communications. The 
local shifting sand-dunes aggravate the problem. Therefore, intensive program¬ 
me of sand-dune fixation and tree planting has been undertaken by the State 
Forest Department. 

Land Utilization 

The total area of the district according to village papers was 5,08,846 
hectares in 1975-76. The land utilization pattern during 1972-73 to 1975-76 
is given below : 

(Figures in hectares) 


Year 
(ending 
June 30) 

Total area 
according 
to village 
papers 

Area under 
cultivation 

Land not 
available 
for 

cultivation 

Other un- 
cultivable 
land exclud¬ 
ing fallow 

Area 

under 

forests 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1972-73 

5,04,584 

4,57,278 

22,476 

24,830 

3,268 

1973-74 

5,08,842 

4,55,586 

26,765 

26,491 

4,925 

1974-75 

5,08,842 

4,55,940 

21,311 

31,591 

5,202 

1975-76 

5,08,846 

4,56,212 

52,634 

17,271 

5,214 


Fallow 

land 

Net area 

sown 

Area sown 
more than 

once 

Total 

cropped 

area 

Area in 
which 
crops 
failed 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1972-73 

29,991 

4,27,287 

1,91,420 

6,18,707 

2,64,972 

1973-74 

14,653 

4,40,933 

1,83,515 

6,24,448 

30,370 

1974-75 

12,369 

4,43,571 

1,25,992 

5,69,563 

2,95,399 

1975-76 

15,296 

4,40,916 

2,54,532 

6,95,448 

37,382 
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Caltirated area.—In revenue terminology, land is termed as cultivated if 
it has been sown even once during the previous four harvests. The cultivated 
area comprises current fallows and net area sown. Every effort is being made 
to make available as much water as possible to the centuries old thristy lands 
of this district with the implementation of canals lift irrigation and minor irriga¬ 
tion schemes. Total area under cultivation in this district during 1975-76 was 
4,56,212 hectares. Of this, 15,296 hectares remained fallow and 4,40,916 hec¬ 
tares was sown. An area of 2,54,532 hectares was sown more than once. Thus 
the total cropped area was 6,95,448 hectares. Crops, however, failed in 
37,382 hectares. 

Land not available for cultivation.—^This includes land which cannot be 
brought under the plough except at an exorbitant cost as well as the land covered 
by buildings, roads, railways, rivers and canals or otherwise provided for non- 
agcicultural purposes including forests. 52,634 hectares of land accounted 
this category in 1975-76. 

The forests mainly consist of waste strips on sides of the roads, canals 
and railways; protected forests in Loharu, Nangal Mala, Nawan, Naurangabad, 
Digrauta and Rawaldhi; and some private land closed under section 38 of the 
Indian Forest Act, 1937 and sections 4 and 5 of the Land Preservation Act, 1900. 
In 1975-76, 5,214 hectares of land was under forests in the district^. 

Other uncultivated land excluding fallow.—This category of land Includes 
permanent pastures and other grazing land, land under miscellaneous tree crops 
and groves not included in net area sown and cultivable waste. An area of 
17,271 hectars was under this category in 1975-76. 

Water-Logging and Erosion by Water 

Water-logging is not a problem in this district. The erosion by water 
is a localised problem around ^low hills. Afforestation is being done on the 
hills which are with the Forest Department so as to provide vegetative 
cover to reduce the run off. 


IRRIGATION 

An area of more than 14-lakh acres (5,66,560 hectares) in the districts 
of Hisar, Bhiwani, Mahendragarh, Gurgaon and the Jhajjar tahsil of the Rohtak 
district, bordering Rajasthan on the south-west of the State, and known as the 
Bigar tract, has remained chronically drought and famine affected because 
of the absence of good and timely rainfall or irrigation. About l/3rd of this 


1. The forest area according to the calssification area statistics'^mamtained by the 
Deputy Commissioner, Bhiwani, is 1,777 hectares and relates to private forests. 
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area lying in the jJresent district of Bhiwani is the worst. There was nothing 
to impede the universal sand. The common characteristics of the area are : 
low and erratic rainfall, high wind velocity especially during the months of April 
to June, extreme variation of temperature coupled with lack of vegetation cover 
causing soil erosion and shifting of sand-dunes. Due to high temperature during 
summer and low humidity, the rate of evaporation is extremely high. The sub¬ 
soil water is either scanty or brackish or both, which renders it, where available, 
unfit for human or plant consumption. Constant soil erosion adversely affects 
the land, both in quality and even area. The low rainfall, lack of irrigation and 
reduction in the fertility of land, all combine to reduce the yield of crops as well 
as the intensity of cropping. Recurring droughts, famines and mass migrations 
have thus been a normal phenomenon. At times, even the stock of drinking 
water gets depleted to dangerous limits, causing large-scale misery. 

Drought and famines which are the living reality have been described 
separately in subsequent pages. The area is not only sandy but also higher in 
level and therefore has remained un-commanded by the existing canal system 
in the State which is based on gravity flow. The extension of irrigation by lifting 
water to these higher areas was never attempted and was assumed an impossi¬ 
bility. The whole .tract thus appeared doomed to remain perpetually 
undeveloped, and its people backward. 

Prior to the achievement of Independence in 1947, a portion of the eastern 
part of the Bhiwani district (90,000 hectares) was served by the Western Yamuna 
(Jumna) Canal System through the Bhiwani and Sunder Distributaries along 
with their minors. The area being at the tail, this water-supply was highly 
inadequate. The Dadri Irrigation Scheme was executed in 1952-53, at a cost 
of Rs. 46.50 lakhs by the erstwhile PEPSU (Patiala and East Punjab States Union) 
Government to irrigate the arid area of that tahsil of the Maheudragarh district 
by utilising its share from the Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System. This 
covered about 35,000 hectares. But the position of water-supply was the same 
as in the Bhiwani area. When the Bhakra Canal System was extended into the 
Hisar district during 1954,25 villages of the Bhiwani district (23 of the Bawani 
K.hera tahsil and 2 of the Bhiwani tahsil) ,were served through minors taking 
offfrom the Dewa Distributary at its tail end. 

The drought of 1966 which affected , about 15 lakh acres (6 lakh hectares) 
in the south-western portion of the State, with a population of 8 lakhs inhabiting 
744 villages, caused a loss of 43.44 lakh quintals of foodgrains worth Rs. 25.43 
crores. This was followed by another drought in 1968 which affected 3,234 
villages and caused a damage of 70 lakh quintals of foodgrains worth Rs. 40.30 
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crores. The State Gavernniiat alboated the highest priority to extension of 
irrigation to the drought areas, towards removal of obvious regional imbalances 
and for stabilising the economy on a permanent basis. Canal irrigation, which 
had proved successful in Hisar (Hissar) district through the Bhakra Canal 
System, was the only solution of the problems of the Bagar area where a sturdy 
people had continued to live under distressing conditions for centuries. The 
level of this area rises towards the south with the result that water from gravity 
flow canals which all start from the north could not be automatically utilised 
to irrigate it. Accordingly, in 1969, it was decided to take up multi-stage lift 
irrigation schemes. For this purpose, the watershad first to be imported through 
a feeder system and fed into a canal. The canal would then be raised through 
successive pumps operated by electricity. At suitable points, oft-taking dis¬ 
tributaries were located to irrigate the land through outlets and water courses. 
Some of the distributaries were also provided with pump houses to lift water for 
the purpose of irrigating farther higher areas. The new multi-stage lift 
irrigation schemes which serve the Bhiwani district are : Jui Lift Irrigation 
Scheme, Loharu Canal Lift Irrigation Scheme, and Siwani Canal Lift 
Irrigation Scheme . 

Canal Irrigation in the District prior to the Forkiation of Haryana 

Western Yamuna (Jnmna) Canal System.—'Prior to the formation of 
Haryana, the eastern portion of the district, previously a part of the 
Hisar (Hissar) and Rohtak districts, was served by the channels of the 
Hansi Branch of the Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System. Since 
the water in river Yamuna depends entirely on rain and melting snows 
in the catchment areas, supplies are inadequate during rabi season and the 
channels have to run depending on the available waters. The approximate 
discharge which is delivered to the Bhiwani district works out to about 903 
cusecs. 

Prior to 1952, the following irrigation facilities existed in this district. 
Name of distributary Length Total discharge 

1 2 3 


(Thousand feet) (Cusecs) 


(A) Bhiwani Distributary System 
(i) Bhiwani Distributary 


195.6 


218 
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1 

2 

3 

(ii) Bamla Minor 

47.1 

50 

(ili) Kharak Kalan Minor 

21.6 

14 

(iv) Badesra Minor 

16.7 

10 

(v) Chang Minor 

12.5 

10 

(vi) Naurangabad Minor 

7.0 

3 

(vii) Paluwas Minor 

7.0 

7 

(viii) Haluwas Minor 

31.5 

19 

Total: 

339.0 

331 

(B) Sunder Distributary System 

(i) Sunder Distributary 

106.7 

315 

(ii) BawaniKhera Minor 

40.7 

31 

(iii) Bhurtana Minor 

83.0 

70 

(iv) Balyali Sub-Minor 

35.0 

24 

(v) Umra Minor 

33.5 

17 

(vi) Khanak Minor 

35.9 

30 

(vii) Dhamana Minor 

38.7 

25 

Total; 

373.5 

512 


The above systems provided irrigation facility in an area of 2.20 lakh 
acres (0.89 lakh hectares) by these systems. 

Bhiwani Distributary is a part of old Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal 
System which was constructed in the Mughal period. Record is not available 
as to the correct year during which Bhiwani Distributary was constructed. 
The detail of the channels falling under this system along with their respective 
length and discharges is given above. The following additional channels also 
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fall under this system:— 


Total 


Name of channel 

Length 

discharge 

Talu Minor 

(Thousand feet) 
25.00 

(Cusecs) 

50.60 

Talu Sub-Minor 

20.00 

10.00 

Nawla Minor 

3.30 

4.00 


Sunder Distributary is also a part of the Western Yamuna (Jumna) 
Canal System, which was constructed during the Mughal period. Here again 
it is not known when exactly channel was constructed. 


In the Dadri tahsil, then a part of the PEPSU, there was no irrigation. 
The area was level and soil was generally good. The Western Yamuna (Jumna) 
Canal System irrigated the adjoining areas of the then Punjab. It was intended 
by the PEPSU Government to construct channels for irrigation of this area by 
delivering the PEPSU share from the Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal and as 
such the Dadri Irrigation Scheme came to be executed in 1952-53 to bring the 
arid area of the Dadri tahsil under irrigation. The project, details of which 
are given below and which cost Rs. 46.50 lakbs, brought under irrigation 97,882 
acres (39,611 hectares) of culturable commanded area : 

Name of distributary Length Total 

discharge 

(Thousand feet) (Cusecs) 

Dadri Distributary System 


(i) Dadri Distributary 

108.0 

134 

(ii) Phoolpura Minor 

12.0 

5 

(iii) Sanga Minor 

35.9 

20 

(iv) Phogat Minor 

10.5 

4 

(v) ManhciU Minor 

45.0 

40 

(vi) Misri Minor 

13.0 

6 

(vii) Rawaldhi Minor 

13.0 

5 


Total: 


237.4 


214 
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All these schemes provided irrigation in an area of about 3 lakh acres 
(L21 lakh hectares). Average'intensity’of irrigation was about 30 to 35 per cent. 
This position continued till 1966, when the Haryana State was formed. 

Progress After the Formation of Haryana State 

During 1968 to 1975, the intensity of irrigation was increased from 30 to 
50 per cent by constructing additional new minors or extending the existing 
minors. During this period there was persistent demand from the cultivators for 
lining the existing channels and for extension of channels because area being 
sandy, irrigators were not able to maintain their water courses and there was 
heavy absorption losses in the channels. There were also practically no reliable 
source of drinking water. The following new schemes were taken up and 


completed during the period 1968 to 1975;— 

Cost 

Length 

Total 

discharge 



(Rs. in lakhs) 

(Thousand feet) 

(Cusecs) 

1 . 

Naurangabad Minor 

1,00 

7.0 

3 

2. 

Increase in the water-supply 





for Bhiwani town water works 




(from 6.86 to 31.86cusecs) 

2.77 

195.6 

218 

3. 

Alakhpura Minor 

1,36 

31.6 

18 

4. 

Kairu Minor 

1,945 

85.0 

44 

5. 

Dang Minor 

173 

80—88 

2 

6. 

Bhurtann Minor Extension 

206 

54—83 

12 

7. 

Khanak Minor Extension 

108 

26.9—35.9 

2 

8. 

Tigrana Minor 

124 

9.4 

4 


Besides, the work on the lining of Sanga Minor, Haluwas Minor and 
Phogat Minor is in progress. 

Details about the existing channels and the villages of the Bhiwani 
district benefited under the Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System are given 
in Table II of Appendix. Under this system about 85 per cent of the area 
is covered by irrigation. The rest depends on rainfall. Authorised intensity 
of irrigation under this system is 50 per cent against which an overall intensity 
of 68 per cent, as shown below, was achieved during 1974-75 ; 
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Name of the system 

1 

Gross area 

2 

Culturable 

commanded 

area 

3 

Authorised 
area for 
irrigation 

4 

Irrigation 

achieved 

during 

1974-75 

5 


(Hectares) 

(Hectares) 

(Hectares) 

(Hectares) 

Sunder Sub-Branch (in the 

Bhiwani district) 

2,881 

2,597 

1,091 

•• 

Sunder Distributary and 

Mitathal Feeder 

87,124 

74,501 

31,291 

»• 

Bhiwani Distributary and 

Dadri Feeder 

64,209 

53,016 

22,267 

9 * 

Total: 

1,54,214 

1,30,114 

54,649 

88,558 



(85 per cent 
of column 2) 

(68 per cent 
of column 2) 


The following year-wise figures show the area irrigated and the value 
ofadditionalfoodgrains produced during 1972-73 (ruhi crop only) to 1976-77 ;— 


Year 

Area irrigated 


Value of additional 
foodgrains 


(Hectares) 


(Rs. in lakhs) 

1972-73 
(rabi only) 

46,690 


747 

1973-74 

96,914 


1,558 

1974-75 

88,558 


1,417 

1975-76 

1,33,608 


2,240 

1976-77 

1,07,638 


• • 

The Bhakra Canal System.—Twenty-five villages of [the Bhiwani 
district (23 of the Bawani Khera tahsil and 2 of the Bhiwani tahsil) 
are served by irrigation from the Bhakra Canal System through the 
minors taking off from the Dewa Distributary and its tail end. 
Irrigation from these channels was introduced in this area in 1954. The 
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details about these channels and the villages served by these are given in 
Table HI of Appendix. These channels are controlled by the Fatehabad 
Division, H.B.C.C. (Hisar Bhakra Canal Circle), Hisar (Hissar). 

New Canal Irrigation Schemes 

Jui Lift Irrigation Scheme.—Named after village Jui, situated 
on the Bhiwani-Loharu Road (S.H.14), this is the first project in the 
series of multi-stage lift irrigation schemes, work on which was started 
in November 1969. The first phase covering 50 miles (80.5 kilometres) 
of channels and 3 of the seven pumping stations and bringing water 
to about 40,000 acres (18,190 hectares) of land, was commissioned 
on July 15, 1970, and the scheme was completed in October 1971 after 
incurring an expenditure of Rs. 2.79 crores. Thousands of persons worked 
on this project. Since the trucks could not ply on the sandy surface, hundreds 
of donkeys, camels and camel carts were deployed to maintain the lines of 
communication carrying loads of steel, cement, bricks and the many items 
required for canal construction. The area of operations was inhospitable. The 
sun was scorching, dust-storms whipped up sand to fill the excavations the 
workers made. Water had to be pumped for a length of 30,000 metres 
to the site for drinking and construction work. The work was completed 
in record time. The water which would have otherwise gone waste 
below Tajewala headworks on river Yamuna in the rainy season (for 
69 to 90 days in the monsoon period of July to September) was brought to this 
desert area by taking off supply from Sunder Sub-Branch (a branch of the 
existing Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System), the capacity of which 
could be raised conveniently by about 300 cusecs. Taking off from the sub 
branch at R.D. 121350 and running along the Mitathal Feeder, which brings 
the waters of the Sunder Sub Branch to Dang and Gujrani Minors, maintained 
already, the Jui Feeder flowing over a length of 52.86 kilometres, brings surplus 
waters into the Jui canal starting off from near the western outskirts of Bhiwani. 
Going up to near village Serla for 27.25 kilometres, the canal ends in the 
Bahl Distributary which takes the water right up to the Rajasthan border 
(25.81 kilometres). In the process, the water is lifted through a series of 
seven pumping stations to a height of 107 feet (32.6 metres) from the starting 
point of the canal. The scheme has benefited a gross area of 90,440 acres 
(36,599 hectares). 

In pursuance of the decision of the State Government in 1972 to in? 
crease the water allowance from 3.5 cusecs to 4.5 cusecs per thousand acres 
culturable commanded area in the drought prone areas, a scheme for raising 
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the capacity of channels and constructing additional minors to cover more 
areas under irrigation is under execution. Against an estimated cost of Rs. 
2.27crores(Rs. 1.56croreson stageland Rs. 0.71 crore on stagell),a sum 
of Rs..2.67croreshad been spent by March 31, 1977. 

The salient features of the Jui Lift Irrigation Project are : 

1. Gross area 90,440 acres (36,599 hectares) 

2. C.C.A. (Culturable 

Commanded Area) 74,528 acres (30,160 hectares) 

3. Water allowance at head of 

distributary (perennial period) 3.50 cusecs per 1,000 acres 

4. Water allowance at head of outlet 

(perennial period) 3.05 cusecs per 1,000 acres 

5. Water allowance at head of outlet 

during monsoon 4.00 cusecs per thousand acres 

6. Total length of channels 258 kilometres as shown below : 


Channel Length completed (Kilometres) 



Liued 

Unlined 

Total 

Jui Feeder (1969-70) 

8.35 

44.51 

52.86 

Jui Canal (1969-70 and 1970-71) 

27.25 

— 

27.25 

Bahl Distributary (1970-71 and 
1971-72) 

25.81 


25.81 

Minors (completed up to 1973-74) 

91.97 

— 

91.97 

Total! 

153.38 

44.51 

197.89 

Additional minors under construction 
(taken up in 1974-75) 

60.00 

_ 

60.00 

Grand Total; 

213.38 

44.51 

25^89"^ 

Total number of pump houses 

Aggregate list of all pump houses 

7 

148.75 feet (45 metres) 
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9. Number of pumps yatyiug from 9 at Pump House 

No. 1 to 2 at Pump House No. 7 

10. Discharge at bead of Jui (i) 250 cusecs with 3.5 cusecs 

Feeder water allowance 

(ii) 410 cusecs wth 4.5 cusecs 
water allowance 

11. Original estimated cost of project Rs. 3.31 crores 

12. Revised estimated cost of project 
including additional minors and 
increased capacity with 4.5 cusecs 

water allowance Rs. 5.59 crores 

Some significant details about the channels constructed and the villages 
benefited are given in Table IV of Appendix. 

During the period 1970 to 1972, Jui Canal ran only when surplus waters 
were available at Tajewala. However, the scheme became perennial from 
January 28,1973 on the availability of additional supplies from the Western 
Yamuna (Jumna) Augmentation Canal and Augmentation Tubewells. The 
following year«wise figures show the area irrigated and the value of additional 
foodgrains produced during 1970-71 to 1976-77 :— 

Year Area irrigated Value of additional 

crops 



(Hectares) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1970-71 (trial) 

256 

4.27 

1970-71 

2,614 

43.59 

1971-72 

2,614 

43.59 

1972-73 

4,495 

74,98 

1973-74 

5,254 

129.88 

1974-75 

5,873 

100.54 

1975-76 

7,648 

* • 

1976-77 

7,320 

• » 
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The canal is now run in rotation like other perennial channels of the 
Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System. It has been assessed that the Jui 
Canal has been a landmark in irrigation development. It paved the way for 
Loharu and other irrigation schemes. The feasibility of converting desert 
land to all weather fertility, by lift irrigation, was established. 

Loharu Lift Irrigation Scheme.—This is the second project in the series of 
lift irrigation schemes, and was taken up soon after the first phase of Jui Scheme 
had been commissioned in July 1970. It was intended to cover over 3 lakh acres 
of land of the drought area of the Dadri and Loharu tahsils in two stages. 
This was four times the area of the Jui Project. Stage I was to cost Rs. 4.31 
crores, involving the construction of about 109 miles (175 kilometres) of new 
channels and remodelling of about 24 kilometres of unlined channels. 450 
cusecs of water was needed for stage I with provision to increase it to over S50 
Gusecs when stage II was completed. The proposal was to make use of water 
causing havoc through Drain No, 8, in Jahazgarh areas. About 1,000 cusecs of 
water was to be led into a feeder, which could substantially reduce the inflow 
of flood waters. In the event of lack of rains, this supply was likely to fall. 
Since assured supplies were needed for the kharif crop, i.e. for 60—70 days in 3 
months of July to September each year, it was provided that additional water 
would be drawn from river Yamuna (Jumna) going waste below Tajewala and 
brought through the Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System in Uansi Branch 
and picked up at Anta near Safidon. From Anta, the supplies would 
be led into Nai Nallah drain to Gohana (about 32 kilometres) where these 
would be regulated between Diversion Drain No. 8 and Drain No. 8. The 
feeder (29.56 kilometres in length) taking water from the drain at R.D. 213000 
—R, about 4 miles (6.4 kilometres) south of Kahnaur in the Rohtak district, 
brought it to Charkhi Dadri from where the canal was to start. 

The new area to be irrigated is a table-land with ramifications of 
the Aravalli jutting out of sands and bushes. The slope rises gradually 
through a series of sand-dunes. The problems were complex and the operational 
difficulties and obstacles far greater than posed by Jui canal. The area to 
be covered was four times bigger. The undulating landscape made it 
necessary to distribute waters by pumping up not only the main canal but also 
the small channels. For stage 1, 25 pumping stations were needed to lift water 
over an aggregate height of about 225 feet (69 metres). The biggest near 
Charkhi Dadri was to push up 800 cusecs. At one stretch, the pumping up 
was so difficult that it needed setting up eight pump houses in a length of about 
8 miles (13 kilometres) to make waters flow 142 feet (43.28 metres) higher 
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than at take off. The field channels too were to be different from those found 
else v/here. Normally these run along the canal, but in the tract in question 
the field channels were to run backward to take advantage of gradient. 

In spite of these formidable difficulties it was decided to take up the 
LoharuLift Irrigation Project. The foundation stone of the first pump house 
of the main canal was laid on January 13,1971. A part of the scheme comp¬ 
rising 4 pump houses with 96-kilometre length of channels was completed in 
July 1971. An additional length of 144-kilometre of channles with 8 more 
pump houses was commissioned on July 30, 1972. The commissioning of 
Pump House No. 6 at R.D. 97050 of Loharu Canal was done on October 
26, 1972. 

In pursuance of the decision of the State Government in 1972 to 
increase water allowance in drought prone areas from 3.5 to 4.5 cusees per 
thousand acres culturable commanded area, the remaining channels of 
the project provided the increased water allowance. The original scheme was 
completed by July 1974 with a total expenditure of Rs. 12.41 crores. Adding 
cost of increase in capacity of channels, the cost of the project may increase 
to Rs. 22 crores. Construction of additional minors with a total length of 
111 kilometres is in progress. This will reduce the length of water courses from 
3 kilometres to 1.5 kilometres and lead to speedy spread of irrigation. Salient 
features of the project are : 

1. Gross area 3,29,629 acres (1,33,394 hectares) 

2. C.C.A. (Culturable 

Commanded Area) 2,63,703 acres (1,06,715 hectares) 

3. Water allowance at 

head of distributary 

(perennial) 3.5 cusecs per 1,000 acres of C.C.A. 

4. Water allowance at head 

of outlet (non-monsoon) 3.05 cusecs per 1,000 acres of C.C.A, 

5. Water allowance at head of 

outlet (during monsoon) 4 cusecs per 1,000 acres of C.C.A. 
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6 . Total length of channels 570 kilometres shown below; 

Channel Length completed (Kilometres) 



Lined 

Unlined 

Total 

Loharu Feeder (1971-72) 

— 

29.56 

29.56 

Loharu Canal (1971-72 and 1972-73) 

35.20 

— 

35.20 

Badhwana Distributary (1971-72 to 

1973-74) 

12.19 

18.89 

31.08 

Distributaries (completed up to July 

1974) 

276.70 

— 

276.70 

Minors completed under original 

Project (up to 1973-74) 

86.41 

— 

86.41 

Total: 

410-50 

48.45 

458.95 

Additional minors under construction 

(taken up in 1974-75) 

111.00 

— 

111.00 

Grand Total: 

521.50 

48.45 

569.95 


7. Total number of pump houses 

8 . Aggregate lift of all pump houses 

9. Number of pumps 

10. Discharge at head of Loharu 
Canal System 


JI. Original estimated co^t of project 


17 

338.4 feet (103 metres) 


(i) 1,023 cusecs with 3.5 cusecs 
water allowance at distributary 
head 

(ii) 1,315 cusecs with ^4.5 cusecs 
water allowance at distributary 
head 

11.24crores 
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12. Revised estimated cost 
of project including 
additional minors and 
increased capacity with 

4.5 cusecs water allowance Rs. 22 crores 

The system is non-perennial for the present and is being fed from flood 
waters of Drain No. Sand surplus water available in river Yamuna at Tajc- 
wala through the Hansi Branch. It is expected to become perennial \yhen 
Haryana’s share in Ravi-Beas waters become available. Some details about 
the channels constructed and the villages benefited under this scheme are 
given in Table V of Appendix. The following year-wise figures show the 
area irrigated and the value of additional foodgraiiis produced during 
1971-72 to 1976-77 


Year 

Area irrigated 

Value of additional 
foodgrains 


(Hectares) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1971-72 

1,722 

24.01 

1972-73 

5,374 

78.68 

1973-74 

8,433 

172.94 

1974-75 

9,931 

183.30 

1975-76 

12,290 

• • 

1976-77 

10,507 



The full benefit from this scheme would accrue after its completion 
and on availability of designed supplies in the channel; in short when the 
system becomes perennial. 

SiwaniLift Irrigation Scheme.—The Siwani Lift Irrigation Scheme 
is the third major lift irrigation project taken up by the State 
Government in October 1971. The gross area covered is 96,982 hectares, 
out of which 73,563 hectares will be commanded by irrigation when 
full development takes place. The whole of this lies in the Bhiwani, 
Bawani Khera and Loharu tahsils in the north western portion of 
the Bhiwani district, which is very undulating, sandy, deVbid of 
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any natural source of water and with erratic and scanty rainfall. In 
all previous irrigation schemes, it had been left out because of its reverse slope 
and difficult terrain. It was, therefore, evident that it also needed a well- 
planned independent lift irrigation system. The Siwani Lift Irrigation Project 
was divided into four stages which represent the groupings of areas. Stage 
I covered the lining of the 30-mile (48-kilometre) long Petwar distributary 
which was lined with precast cement concrete blocks during winter closures, 
to save losses and carry about 200 cusecs over its old capacity for the Siwani 
Canal Lift Irrigation Project. Stage -I areas are irrigated by Deosar Feeder 
and the length of channels is 59 kilometres and two pumping stations will lift 
the waters to irrigate higher areas. Stages II anp III are irrigated by the main 
Siwani Canal. It is a network of 250 miles (402 kilometres) of lined channels 
and nine pumping stations. Stage IV areas which were neither covered by the 
existing Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System nor included in the original 
project to get their supplies through Nigana Feeder which takes off from Jui 
Feeder whose capacity has been increased to feed stage IV, by about 100 cusecs. 
Earlier the stage IV areas which are sprawled north, south and west of Tosham 
were planned to be irrigated by the exteution of tails of Guranpura, Khanak, 
Bhurtana, Kairu and Dang minors of Bhakra and W. J.C. Systems. Experience 
showed that satisfactory irrigation could not be developed by extension of 
these minors. These areas were, therefore, included as stage IV of Siwani 
Canal Lift Irrigation Project. Some significant details of various stages are 
given in Table VI of Appendix. 

The construction of stages I, II and III was taken up in October 1971. 
The phasing of construction was done in such a manner that every year some 
new channels were run for irrigation. The construction of the pump houses 
was also correspondingly phased. Consequently, four pump houses were 
commissioned in 1972, three in 1973, two in 1974 and one in 1975. The 
commissioning of the eleventh pump was to follow. 

The final system, as it has now emerged, has many more channels and 
pump houses than originally envisaged. Some of the minors and sub-minors 
were constructed during 1974-75 under the drought-relief programme of 
the State Government. 

The main components of this scheme, described below, give an idea of 
the working of this project : 

Stages I,n and III.—The supplies for feeding channels of stages I and HI 
pf'the project will be carried through Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System 
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up to the tail of Hansi Branch. For this pui-pose Hansi Branch has been 
lined from R.D. 0 to 60 and remodelling work is in hand from R.D. 60 
to tail. 


From the tail of Hansi Branch waters would be carried through lined 
Petwar Distributary and Siwani Feeder which is under construction. 

At the tail end of the Siwani Feeder, starts the Siwani Canal which is 
lifted right at the head by about 4.35 metres at pump House No. 1. This 
is the starting point for Siwani Project, Stages II and III areas. 

About 25 kilometres upstream of Siwani Canal Pump House No. 1, 
Deosar Feeder takes off from the Siwani Feeder and carries waters to stage I 
areas. After acting as a carrier channel for a length of about 30 kilometres,^ 
this channel becomes a distributary from which minors take off. 

Siwani Canal and Pump Houses.—About 23 kilometres long, the Siwani 
Canal taking offatthetailofthe Siwani Feeder is the main canal for irrigating 
areas of Siwani Lift Irrigation Project Stages II and III. It has five pump 
houses on its main stem and four on individual distributaries taking off from 
the canal. In any one direction, the waters are raised to a maximum lift 
of 31.1 metres. 

Two pump houses are also located on the channels in Stage I area. 
The maximum lift in Stage I is 3.2 metres. 

Net work of distributaries and minors.—-In the three stages of Siwani 
Lift Irrigation Project, the total length of the distributaries, minors and sub¬ 
minors is 300 kilometres. This entire length is lined with brick tiles. Unlined 
watercourses taking off from these channels carry the waters to the fields. 

The networks of distributaries and minors have been so planned that 
the length of the watercourse is restricted to about 1.6 kilometres. This is 
essential in view of the highly undulating country and sandy soil. 

Stage rv.—It is an unlined channel for a length of 25,5 kilometres and is 
lined in the balance reach of its total length of 28 kilometres. This channel, with 
a capacity of 288 cusecs at head, feeds water into theNigana Canal and its 
distributary system. This system has 86 kilometres of channels and has 10 pump 
houses, two of which are located on the main stem of Nigana Canal and the 
other 8 on the distributaries. A channel has been constructed which links the 
Nigana to the Siwani Canal. This channel is 17 kilometres long and has 
a capacity of 100 cusecs. 
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Some details about the chanaels coastructed and the villages beaefited 
under this scheme are given in Table VH of the Appendix. The location of 
various pump houses is given in Table VIII of the Appendix. The following 
figures show the area irrigated and the value of additional foodgrains 
produced during 1972-73 to 1976-77 


Year 

Area irrigated 

Value of additional 
foodgrains 


(Hectares) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1972-73 

1,409 

1.22 

1973-74 

4,474 

8.9 

1974-75 

6,235 

12.5 

1975-76 

7,040 

« • 

1976-77 

8,480 



The channels of Siwani Lift Irrigation Scheme after their commission¬ 
ing got only non-perennial supplies from 1972 to 1975. The scheme has 
been made partly perennial from January 1976. The channels of 
the project will be perennial when Haryana gets its share of Ravi-Beas 
waters. 

The lift irrigation schemes described above are unprecedented in 
many ways particularly the tremendous speed with which these have 
been completed. By any standard this is an engineering feat of which 
any country could be proud. A network of irrigation channels has 
been spread out in the Bhiwani district, an area which had remained 
uncared for and neglected for centuries, in a matter of 4 to 5 years. 
With increasing supplies of water in the irrigation channels, this area 
will never again suffer the miseries of a drought or famine. Jui, 
Loharu and Siwani Lift Irrigation Systems provide a permanent solution to 
remove poverty and distress in the chronically drought affected area of the 
district. By March 31,1977, a sum of Rs. 41.83 crores was spent on the three 
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schemes as follows 

1. Jui Lift Irrigation Scheme 

2. Loharu Lift Irrigation Scheme 

3. Slvvani Lift Irrigation Scheme 

Total; 
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Rs. 546.14 lakhs 
Rs. 1,853.47 lakhs 

Rs. 1,783.48 lakhs 
Rs. 4,183.09 lakhs 


The various lift irrigation schemes were originally receiving only 
non-perennial supplies by utilising surplus Yamuna waters and flood waters 
of drains. Jui has been made perennial and Siwani channels have started 
getting partially perennial supplies by utilising waters being put into the canal 
system by Augmentation Tubewells. All the lift scheme channels will start 
getting perennial supplies as soon as Haryana gets its share of allocated Ravi- 
Beas waters. At that stage the lift schemes will make substantial impact on 
the economy of the State. 

Well Irrigation 

Well irrigation is possible only in areas where the sub-soil water is sweet 
and available in plenty. The quantity of ground water depends on many 
factors, such as rainfall, depth of water table in the area, type of underground 
strata and its proximity to a canal or a natural stream. Its quality of salinity 
or sweetness depends upon the salts in the clay underneath. On the basis of 
analysis of 1,535 water samples received by the Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity from 251 villages of the Bhiwani district, it was observed that 27 per 
cent of waters were of normal quality, 16 per cent sodic, 18 per cent marginally 
saline and 29 per cent saline sodic (poor quality). On an average 26—'38 per cent 
of the waters in Dadri-I, Loharu and Badhara blocks were deficient in calcium 
(sodic) and could be economically exploited by using them along with gypsum. 

The availability of underground water and its further exploration has 
been discussed subsequently under a separate heading. However, the area 
under well-irrigation in this district is insignificant. The wells are primarily 
meant for drinking water. They are generally near the village site or round 
the village pond. 

The following statement regarding the Bhiwani tahsil* shows that 


1. Htsar District Gazetteer, Stastical Tables, 1935, Table 18, 
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even ia the pre-Iadepeadeace period, there was not much well irrigation in the 
area and whatever there was, constantly declined :— 

Year Number of Number of Total Total chahi 

pakka kachcha cultivated area of all 
wells in use wells, dhenklis area kinds 
and jhalars 
in use 


(Hectares) (Hectares) 


1890 Settlement 

204 

58 

1,55,150 

438 

1901-02 

14 

67 

1,60,025 

515 

1906-07 

92 

80 

1,58,493 

444 

1911-12 Settlement 

42 

* • 

1,63,998 

416 

1916-17 

39 

10 

1,67,332 

284 

1921-22 

88 

7 

1.61,145 

206 

1926-27 

58 

7 

1,64.411 

152 

1931-32 

72 

5 

,65,850 

228 


In Loharu State, where the number of pakka wells was 152 in 1911-12, 
the well irrigation did not exceed more than 2,000 kachcha bighas, the total 
cultivated area being over 4 lakhs kachcha bighas in that year.l 

In the Dadri area also, welt irrigation was on the decline prior to 
1947. In 1960-61, only 2,835 hectares of land out of the total cultivated area 
of 1.32 lakh hectares was under well irrigation.2 

The following table gives the number of wells (tubewells and others) 
existing in the district during 1972-73, 1973-74, 1974-75 and 1975-76* ;_ 


1. Hisar Pistrkt and Loharu State Gazetteer, Stasikal Tables (Loharu State), 1912 
Table 18. 

2. Census of India, 1961, Mahendragarh District Census Handbook, 1966 p. 41' 

3. (i) Stasikal Abstract of Haryana, 1973-74, p. 90. 

(Issued by tbe Ecoaomic and Stastical Organisation, Planning Department, 
Government of Haryana) 

(ii) Deputy Commissioner. Bluwani. 
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Particulars 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

I. Tubewells used for 

irrigation purposes 

2,801 

2,833 

2,881 

3,197 

(i) Government 

—• 

3 

3 

26 

(ii) Private 

2,801 

2,830 

2,878 

3,171 

II. Other wells used for 

irrigation purposes only 

2,753 

2,761 

871 

324 

(a) Government: 

(i) Masonry 

— 

— 

— 


(ii) Non-masonry 

— 

— 

— 


(b) Private 

2,753 

2,761 

871 

324 

(i) Masonry 

2,751 

2,759 

871 

324 

(ii) Non-masonry 

2 

2 

— 

— 

in. Wells used for domestic 

purposes only] 

2,388 

2,410 

2,399 

2,389 

IV. Wells not in use 

— 

45 

45 

55 


The two traditional methods of well irrigation used in the district are 
knownas charas and jhalar. The former is in use in some parts of theBhiwani 
tahsil, Loharu talisil and many parts of the Dadri tahsil while the latter is 
found scattered all over the distriet. The working of these two devices is 
explained below i 

Charas.— This consists of a large leather bag (charas) holding 140 
to 180 litres of water fastened to one end of a rope which passes over a 
small strong wheel (bhaun orchak) fixed over the well. When the bag has 
been lowered, the other end of the rope is attached to the yoke of a pair of 
bullocks or a camel who then walk down a ramp of a length approximately 
eq^ual to the depth of the well. The driver sits on the rope near the yoke to 
keep it in position. By the time the bullocks/camel arrive at the end of the 
ramp, the bag has been drawn up to the top of the well, and its water is 
emptied into a cistern, generally by a man who stands by, but sometimes 
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by a self-acting mjchanical arrangement. The rope is then detached from the 
bullocks/camel, the bag is lowered again and the bullocks/camel return by 
a less steep incline parallel to it, and the operation is recommenced. 


To work a well with one lao (rope) at least four pairs of bullocks are 
required, with a driver to each pair. The bullocks raise the charas by pulling 
the lao (rope) down thegairn or inclined slope adjoining the well; two pairs 
(Joris or gatas) ofbullocks work at one and the same time while one pair walks 
down the gaun and thus raises the charas, the other pair is walking up and by 
the time it reaches the top the charas having been emptied into the parcha 
of water reservoir, has fallen again by its own weight. The bullocks are 
then attached to the/no, the bucket is filled by a peculiar jerk given to the 
rope by the man (feam) who stands at the wheel, and the bullocks start down 
the gaun again; the first pair meanwhile have started on their upward journey. 
Two pairs in this way work for six hours or two pahars; if irrigation is to be 
carried on all day, four pairs at least are needed. 

The bullock drivers are called k/ha from th& kili, the peg which fastens 
the bullock harnessed to the lao. Another man is required to arrange the flow 
of water from the dhora or water channel into the kiaris or beds in which 
the field is divided. He is termed the panyara or paniuala. 

Well inigatiott by charas has considerably declined because of 
speedy installation of tubewells and pumping sets. This is supported by the 
fact that the number ofirrigation wells which was 2,761 in 1973-74 decreased 
to 871 in 1974-75. 


Jhalar. • This is a sort of lift irrigation. It is employed to lift canal 
or tubewell water to the lands situated at a higher level. Jhalar is just like 
a. haraf or Persian wheel. It consists of a continuous chain of 25 rfo/is (buc¬ 
kets) or 12 to 14 palras passing over a vertical wheel fixed over the top and 
rotated by means of a wooden or an iron gear which is worked by a pair of 
bullocks or a camel walking round a circular tract called perd. 

Well Sinking Scheme 

In an effort to increase irrigation facilities in every way, the Govern¬ 
ment advances laccavi loans to cultivators up to Rs. 4,000 for sinking a new 
well and up to rupees one thousand for repairing an old one. Facilities to 
obtain cement and bricks are also made available. The following data show 
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the progress of this scheme during 1972-73 to 1976-77 :— 


Year 

New wells sunk 

Old wells repaired 

- Tnrrnvi 

at private 
expense 

from taccavi 
advance 

at private 
expettse 

from taccavi advance 
advance 






(Rs.) 

1972-73 

18 

31 

23 

5 

73,000 

1973-74 

21 

[ 39 

23 

3 

81,000 

1974-75 

17 

' 15 

16 

— 

57,000 

1975-76 

40 

7 

19 

— 

11,01,114 

1976-77 

41 

6 

17 

— 

3,32,470 

Tank Irrigation 





No area of the Bhiwani district 

is under tank 

irrigation. 

However, 


the sullage water of the Bhiwani town and suburban colonies is collected at 
the disposal works on the south-west of the town. About 15,00,000 gallons 
of sullage water is daily pumped into a sullage carrier for irrigation of lands 
around Bhiwani and nearby villages. An area of about 101 hectares is 
under such irrigation and mainly vegetables are grown here. 

Minor Irrigation (Ground Water Exploration and Development) 

Ground water occurs in pleistocene and recent unconsolidated sedi¬ 
ments. The main source of ground water recharge in this district is rainfall 
seepage. The average depth of water varies from 30.5 to 45.7 metres below 
ground surface. However, in the eastern part ofthe district the sub-soil water 
level is between 5.2 to 15.2 metres. The ground water is mostly either scanty 
or brackish, sweet water occurs in parts of Loharu and Badhara blocks. The 
construction of open wells under such conditions is quite dilBcult. Similarly, 
installation of shallow tubewells is expensive as the water lift involved is 
excessive and the conventional centrifugal pump is problematic even with 
pump settings at deeper depths. The installation of deep tubewells is feasible 
in the fresh water belt of the district. The yield of such tubewells varies from 
375 to 1,280 litres per minute. 

Exploration. -Groundwater exploration was started in 1957 by the 
Central Ground Water Board (the then Exploratory Tubewells Organisation), 
Gov^rmnept of India, to locate the water bearing formations at deeper level 
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and to determine the quality of groundwater. In the first phase during 
1957-58, 8 exploratory boreholes were drilled to depths between 111.5 and 
192.3 metres below ground surface but all of them had to be abandoned due 
to high salinity electrical conducting of ^water ranges up to 45,630 mm/cm. 
In the second phase (1964), one exploratory borehole was drilled in village 
Chhapar to a depth of 193 metres. Unfortunately the water was found again 
very saline with EC value as 21,825 mm/cm. During the third phase (1970- 
71), 7 additional exploratory boreholes were drilled by the Central Ground 
Water Board, out of which 2 boreholes (one at Satnali and the other at 
Budhera) proved successful. The discharge of these boreholes was between 
420and 1,130litres per minute at a drawndown of3.65and8.53metres. 

TheUnderground Water Survey Division ofthe State Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment, Haryana took up exploration work in the Bhiwani district in 1969. 
None of the 3 exploratory boreholes which were drilled, proved successful. 
Later, in 1970, the Haryana State Minor Irrigation (Tubewells) Corporation, 
to whom the responsibility of ground water exploration was entrusted by 
the State Government, took up further exploration in this area. In all, 14 
exploratory boreholes were drilled including 2 slim holes, out of which 9 
(including 2 slim holes) proved successful, 4 were abandoned and 1 has yet 
to be developed. The successful ones are at Loharu, Gignow, Puritiakhera, 
Gokalpur, Bahl, Sher, Hui, Manfera (slim hole) and Shampur (slim hole). 
Yield of these tubewells varies from 600 to 1,280 litres per minute. The 
quality of water is suitable for irrigation. 

The results of exploratory drilling in the district have shown that the 
quality of ground water in the northern part of the district is mostly saline 
while the fresh water zone is confined to the southern part of the district. 
The fresh water belt to the extent of 738 square kilometres has been roughly 
delineated on the basis of water quality analysis from the samples collected 
from exploratory boreholes while marginal quality of ground water is en¬ 
countered in 518 square kilometres. However, detailed geophysical survey 
of Loharu and Badhara blocks has since been completed by the Haryana 
State Minor Irrigation (Tubewells) Corporation in order to demarcate the 
boundary of fresh and saline groundwater more precisely. The results will 
be available shortly. 

The re-charge into the ground water body is mainly provided by 
rainfall seepage apart from the limited ground water inflow from ephemeral 
streams in the adjoining area of Rajasthan. Computations of ground water 
re-charge and figures for the present pumpage in different blocks of the district 
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jointly evaluated by the State Agriculture Department and the MflC (Minor 
Irrigation Tubewells Corporatioii) during 1974, and the figures of ground 
water balance being worked out by the Agriculture Department every year, 
are given below : 


Ground water balance as on April 1, 
1977 (Acre feet) 


Block 

Total 

Total draft 

Balance 


usable 

as on April 



recharge 

1,1977 


Bawani Khera 

65.034 

1,653 

63,381 

Badhara 

43,141 

18,064 

25,077 

Bhiwani 

10,986 

8,432 

2,554 

Dadri-I 

37,282 

15.902 

21,380 

Dadri-n 

19,930 

11,349 

8,581 

Loharu 

12,951 

18,340 

(-)5,389 
(over discharge) 

Tosham 

All saline 

— 

Total: 

1,89,324 

73,740 

1,15,584 


The above fugures do not include the ground inflow from Rajasthan 
side. Seepage from the areas to be irrigated under the various lift irrigation 
schemes is expected to provide substantial quantum of additional ground 
water re-charge which will improve the quality of the water as also provide 
additional potential for exploration through tubewells. 

Development.—■ With the demarcation of fresh/marginal water 
boundary in the district, the ground water potential can be usefully exploited 
for irrigation through tubewells. By March 31, 1976, only 1,141 dug 
wells and 4,651 pumping sets/shallow tubewells were installed. Blocfe 
wise break-up, given below^ shows that the dug wells are mostly 
concentrated in the Dadri area. Hardly any well has been installed 
in Bawani Khera, Tosham and Loharu blocks. The pumping sets/shallow 


1. Source : Director of Aericulture. Harvana. 
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tubawells are employed mainly in Bhiwani, Loharu, Dadri-I, Dadri-II ind 
Badhaia blocks : 


Block 

Dug wells 

Tumping sets/ 

shallow 

tubewells 

Total 

Bawani Khera 


79 

79 

Bhiwani 

20 

492 

512 

Tosham 

— 

75 

75 

Loharu 

— 

883 

883 

Dadri-I 

150 

896 

1,046 

Dadri-II 

815 

817 

1,632 

Badhara 

156 

L1.409 

1,565 


Total : 1,141 4,651 5,792 


The 8 successful exploratory boreholes drilled by the MITC (Minor 
Irrigation Tubewells Corporation) have also been converted into production 
wells and irrigation started. The MITC has also taken up two direct irri¬ 
gation tubewells schemes, namely : 

(i) Installation of 50 Direct Irrigation Tubewells in Loharu area 
estimated to cost Rs. 58.57 lakhs. 

(ii) Installation of 25 Direct Irrigation Tubewells in Badhara 
Block phase I estimated to cost Rs. 47.44 lakhs. 

These schemes are being financed jointly by the Marginal Farmers 
and Agricultural Labourers Development Agency (MFAL), Bhiwani and 
the Agriculture Refinance and Development Corporation (ARDC). Forty- 
eight tubewells have been drilled. On completion of these schemes an area 
of 3,633 hectares (9,003 acres) is likely to be covered. 

Lining of Kachcha Watercourses 

A lot of valuable water is being lost as seepage .from kachcha water¬ 
courses into the sandy lands of the district where losses are as much 
as 40 to 90 per cent. To save this water from waste, the State Government 
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embarked on an ambitious programme of making tbe watercourses pakka 
by lining them. Apart from saving the absorption losses and utilising the 
water thus saved in improving irrigation particularly in the tail reaches of 
watercourse which otherwise remain un-irrigated and un-cominanded, some 
other important benefits from lining of watercourses include the following :— 

(i) In a lined watercourse the bed is of a uniform grade and, there¬ 
fore, no water is wasted on account of unevenness as 'in the 
case of a kachcha bed. There is no jungle growth in the bed 
and the sides. Thus there being less obstruction and friction 
to its flow, the velocity of water increases and reduces the bharai 
(filling) time considerably. 

(ii) Usually depressions occur in a kachcha watercourse. Area beyond 
such a depression generally remains un-irrigated. No such 
difficulty is experienced in a lined watercourse. 

(iii) By reducing the slope in a lined watercourse, the uncommanded 
tail areas are also brought under irrigation. 

(iv) Loss of water due to leakage and breaches is avoided. This 
also helps in reducing water-logging. 

(v) The maintenance of line watercourses is much easy. Nakkas 
(offtakes with steel plates to close them) are provided at ap¬ 
propriate places along the lined watercourse. While their opening 
and closing is simple, the chances of unauthorised opening for 
stealing water are reduced. As the steel plate cannot come out 
of its own, the thieves’ earlier plea that the nakka breached of 
its own, no longer holds good. 

(vi) Extra revenue to the Gevernment due to increase in irrigation 
is an added advantage. 

The work of lining of watercourses is being done by the Haryana State 
Minor Irrigation (Tubewells) Corporation by taking loans from the 
banks and Agricultural Refinance and Development Corporation which is 
recovered from the cultivators with interest in easy instalments under the 
provision of Haryana Canal and Drainage Act, 1974. 


The work of lining of watercourses was started in 1973-74. Since then 
9,62,60 feet (2,93,213 metres) leagth has been lined in this district till the 
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ead of March 1977. The year-wise progress of lining is indicated below : 


Year 

Progress (in r ft.) j 

1973-74 

1,55,292^ 

1974-75 

2,58,185 

1975-76 

2,14,382 

1976-77 

3,34,789 

Total: 

9,62,648 


Cloud-seeding Experimental Operations for inducing Artificial Rainfall 

For the drought-stricken areas of the B'aiwani district, water is precious 
and welcome from any source. In addition to the network of canals 
constructed in the area, the possibility of augmenting rainfall by artificial means 
was also considered. The cloud-seeding experimental operations were started 
in July and ended in September 1973. These operations have continued during 
the monsoon months of 1974 and 1975 also. 

The cloud seeding operations for the purpose of inducing artificial 
rainfall consist of dispersing very finely ground mixture of common salt and 
soap stone in the atmosphere by means of ground-based generators. The 
basic assumption for these operations is that a substantial portion of the 
hygroscopic particles released from the ground, drift in the direction of the 
mean wind and eventually reach cloud heights. This is also facilitated by the 
fact that wind generally has an updraft during hotter parts of the day. These 
salt particles on contacting the cloud base help in the formation of nuclei 
which in turn leads to the production of cloud droplets to stimulate rainfall. 

The decision whether a particular day is seedable or not is based on 
meterological data received daily in the morning hours from Safdarjang 
Airport, New Delhi. If the indication is positive, messages are immediately 
sent to the generator-stations to start the dispersal of salt mixture. Generally 
the ejection of salt mixture is started at 10 a.m. and continues up to 4. p.m. 
If the upwind at any particular station is not strong enough to carry the 
salt mixture skyward and there is tendency for the mixture to fall back on 
the ground, the operation is suspended temporarily until prevail ing wind 
conditions are again favourable. 
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In 1973, three generator stations were installed in the Bhiwani district 
atlsharwal, Tosham andBawani Khera. Another station at Mangali in the 
Hisar district also worked in conjunction with these three stations. 
For the purpose of assessing rainfall, 25 new rain-gauges were installed in the 
operational area in addition to the four already existing. During the 
operational period, rainfall was measured and recorded twice daily at each 
of these rain-gauge sites. 

The analysis of results showed very encouraging results. The per¬ 
centage rainfall increase during the threeraonths was much higher for the 
operational area than the adjoining areas outside. However, it was indicated 
that the number of generator stations was not large enough. 

In 1974, the number of staions was increased to five by adding another 
at Beer in the Hisar district. However, the cloud activity in the region 
during the months of August and September was almost negligible and 
the data collected being meagre, no conclusive results could be obtained. 

During 1975 monsoon operations, the number of stations has been 
increased to ten; eight out of which are located in the Bhiwani district, viz. 
Isharwal, Tosham, Sumra Khera (near Bawani Khera), Sungarpur, Deosar 
(near Bhiwani), Talwandi Ruka, Siwani and Kuari. The other two are in 
the Hisar district at Mangali and Beer. The operations were started 
in July 1975 and were to continue during the entire monsoon season. 

AGRICULTURE 

Set-up of the Agriculture Department 

The Agriculture Department in the district is represented by a Deputy 
Director of Agriculture who is responsible to the Director of Agriculture, 
Haryana, Chandigarh. At the district level, he is assisted by two Agricultural 
Officers, one each at the two sub-divisional headquarters, Bhiwani and Charkhi 
Dadri. For implementation of the Agricultural Production Programmes, 
4 to 6 Agricultural Inspectors have been provided in each of the 7 develop¬ 
ment blocks of the district. Although the Block Development and Panchayat 
Officer^ is in charge of all the development activities going on in a block, the 


1. A block Development and Panchayat Officer is borne on the strength of the 
Development Department but functions under the direct supervision of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer (avil). 
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main responsibility of agricultural development is that of the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural OfRcers/Agricultural Inspectors working 
under him. However, the Agricultural Inspectors at block level work under 
the guidance and supervision of the Block Development and Panchayat Officer. 

The Agriculture Department guides the farmers in the latest technolo¬ 
gical advances in agricultural production. These include intensive methods 
of cultivation for higher production per unit area through new cropping pat¬ 
terns suited to their conditions. These also comprise preparation of crop 
plans, control of various pests and diseases affecting agricultural crops and 
gardens, use of fertilizers and good seeds, and laying out of demonstration 
plots to show to the cultivators the superiority of new strains and agronomic 
practices recommended for the district. The Agricultural Inspectors impart 
training and education to the farmers in their respective areas on matters 
relating to improved techniques resulting in better management for getting 
more production, use of improved seeds, fertilizers, improved agricultural 
implements and appropriate agricultural practices. 

Training of all the functionaries is organised. In every crop season, 
an officers’ workshop is arranged in H.A.U. (Haryana Agricultural University) 
for mutual discussions to solve field problems and to acquaint officials with 
the latest technology results available in the University. Immediately there¬ 
after, a district training camp is organised at district headquarters for the 
benefit of the whole extension agency of Agriculture Department and the 
allied functionaries. They are given training in technology and campaign 
strategy to be followed in the particular season. The training facilities are 
further extended in the shape of block level training camps and the training 
of farmers in villages. For intensifying the training efforts, village to village 
mass contact programmes are organised through teams of extension agencies 
andHAU experts. Likewise at the time of sowing, village to village demons¬ 
tration programmes based on the full package of practices are conducted in 
every crop season, A follow-up programme is also pursued to achieve 
maximum results. Necessary inputs like seeds, fertilizers and pesticides are 
made available at convenient supply points. The farmers are given infor¬ 
mation for managing the crops throughout the growing season and field days 
are organised at harvesting time at various places to convince the farmers 
about the results of following the package of practices. Efforts are also made 
on campaign basis for introduction of new crops (through demonstration) 
in newly covered irrigated areas. The students of local village schools are 
also involved in various campaigns for creating immediate and wide-sprea^ 
awakening among the farmers. 
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Soils 

The soils of the district are generally sandy to sandy loam in texture. 
In some areas, however, these are loamy and clay loam. For the study of 
soil structure, the district may be divided into three tracts, viz. Bagar, Haryana 
and Dadri. 

Bagar tract.—This tract covers the Lobaru tahsil and the Bhiwani 
tahsil except a small portion of it in the east. Here theprevailing characteris¬ 
tic is a light sandy soil and shifting sandhills interspersed in places with firmer 
and in parts loamy bottoms. 

In general, the sub-soil water level of this tract varies from 35 to 45 
metres. The underground water in the Bhiwani tahsil is brackish and not 
fit for irrigation. However, in some patches around Jui village of Bhiwani 
block, the farmers have made attempts to instal tubewells but the water of 
these tubewells invariably turns brackish within three to four years as soon 
as the sweet strata of underground water is exhausted. Underground water 
ofTosham block is totally brackish though the water-table near Tosham is 
little less than its surrounding areas^ There is a water belt in the Loharu 
tahsil where it has been possible to instal shallow tubewells by farmers and 
deep community tubewells under MFAL (Marginal Farmers and Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers Development Agenc>) scheme. But the underground water 
resources are meagre and as such the discharge of these tubewells is almost 
1/3 as compared to those in other districts of Haryana. 

According to the Hisar District Gazetteer, 1915 2 , and Loharu State 
Gazetteer, \9l5^y the cultivated area is classified as t/ifeu (sandhills) and 
(hard ground, i.e. the firmer valleys in between). Cultivation in the former 
is carried on with great difficulty; if there is no rain there is no crop, not even 
a blade of grass; while too heavy rain will wash the seed out of the soil or 
choke it in its germination with sand washed down from the neighbouring 
hillocks, so that cultivators have to re-sow their fields often more than once* 
Dust storms often change the appearance of the fields; on a field which was 
quite level yesterday a sandhill appears today. On the other hand, the plough 
has to be driven afresh over land which had previously been the site of a 

1 . Hisar District Gazetteers» 1892 (p,5), 1904 (p,4) and 1915 (p-4), have mentioned 
about well irrigation in the neighbourhood of the Tosham hills, where water was nearer the 
•surface. It implies that * the undergroundwater belt must be sweet during thatpericd. 

2. Ibid,pp.4-5. 

3. Ibid,p.l2. 
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sandhill. But against all these disadvantages there are compensating advan¬ 
tages. The labour of ploughing is next to nothing owing to the lightness of 
the soil; again the light soil requires less rain for the production of a crop 
than the heavier soils of Haryana, so that there will be a crop, scanty indeed, 
intheBagar when the richer soil to the west lies unsown. Once theplant^has 
taken root, it struggles against drought for a long time. With a moderate 
rainfall the loamy valleys of the Bagar benefit largely by drainage from the 
sandhills. In tal land ploughing is especially difficult. It is done by camels. 
But the soil, if the rainfall is sufficient, yields fine crops and is preferred to the 
tibba. Both soils produce a single crop in the year, and even this depends 
upon the rainfall in July and August. The autumn crop is all important, 
winter crops being only grown exceptionally, should there be good rain¬ 
fall in September and October. In this event barley, gram and oilseeds will 
be sown by the better cultivators on the more level pieces of land, and with 
rain in December or January, a fair crop is reaped. 

In tal areas, the general practice is to keep about 25 per cent as fallow 
to conserve moisture for subsequent sowing and the rest of the area is covered 
under crops. If there is sufficient moisture in the soil towards the end 
of September and during October, the area sown during kharif mtal also 
goes under rabi crops. In case of timely rainfall, the major area during 
kharif goes for bajra and during rabi under gram. When there is late rainfall 
during kharif yObout 5 to 10 percent shifting of cropping pattern frombajra 
to gwar a is normally adopted. While in the event of late rainfall during rabiy 
some gram area, i.e. 5 to 10 per cent, goes under rabi oilseeds (taramira) and 
barley. 


Now with the commencement of perennial irrigation provided by 
Jui Canal system in parts of the Bhiwani tahsil and some areas of the Loharu 
tahsil, the /a/ areas under the command of this canal system do have two 
crops during the year. There is also some change in the topography of the 
land as the undulating areas are being levelled every year to utilize the canal 
irrigation facilities more effectively. Some areas of Tosham block of the 
Bhiwani tahsil have come under seasonal irrigation provided by the Siwani 
Canal System. As such %ome area of tab are sown in both the seasons in 
spite of lack of rainfall for rafej sowing. Invariably one protective irrigation 
during winter is provided for gram sown under canal irrigated conditions. 

The light texture of soils of this area enables sowings under scanty 
rainfall conditions as compared to other parts of the State. The intermittent 
showers during the growth period of the crops can help to bring the crops 
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to maturity. During winter, the severe cold waves can cause a total damage 
to the gram crop sown under rainfed conditions. 

The principal crops intheBhiwani tahsil of this tract are bajra and 
gwara during kharif; and gram, wheat and oilseeds in rabi. Some area 
during kharif goes under pulses and in rabi some area is covered under barley 
on a few tube wells installed in this area. Cotton and gronudnut are being 
introduced in Jui Canal area. In theLoharu tahsil, besides bajra andgwam, 
a sizeable area comes under kharif pulses during kharif and in rabi ‘besides 
gram, wheat and oilseeds, barley is also grown on almost every tubewell. 

Karyana tract,—It comprises most of the Bawani Khera tahsil and a 
small portion of the Bhiwani tahsil in the east. This tract is generally level 
and sand-dunes are almost rare. The leading feature of the tract is its firm 
clay soil, locally known as fcam OTkathi, as opposed to the light shifting sand 
of the Bagar. In low-lying spots affected by local drainage, the soil becomes 
hard and clayey and is called dakar. 

The soil of this tract is richer than the Bagar tract. It requires more 
rainfall than that of the Bagar, and with sufficient seasonable rain is very 
productive; but, on the other hand, no crop can be raised on the scanty falls 
which suffice for the Bagar; and there is in addition to this the absence of 
local drainage from sandhills. 

The underground water in almost the whole of the tract is brackish 
except some isolated patches in the vicinity of canal minors. The depth of 
water level is generally over twenty five metres. The major crop during 
kharif h bajra and during gram. Unlike the Bagar tract, wheat, .sugar¬ 
cane and cotton crops are being grown in the area of this tract covered by the 
Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System as it has better irrigation facilities 
and as such the fallow area during rabih almost half of the Bagar tract. In 
rest of the area, during kharif the fallow is almost equal to Bagar tract. The 
fallow areas of canal command are generally brought under wheat cultivation. 

Dadri tract,—The chief characteristics of the soils of this tract, viz. 
Dakar, Rausli and Bhud as described -in the Phulkian States 
Gazetteer (Patiala^ Jind and Nabha), 1904, are reproduced in the suceeding 
paragraph. 

*^Tht'dakar* soil is very stiff loam, blackish grey in colour. It requires 
a great many ploughings, several waterings and much labour, and hence 
is locally called bailmar dharti, or ‘soil which exhausts the bullocks’. As it 
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takes time to absorb water, the surface moisture evaporates and a few light 
showers of rain are not enough to fertilize it. Moisture is usually found 
3 feet (about one metre) below the surface. After rainfall the ground cracks, 
and when it is ploughed, clods are formed which have to be broken up by 
the sohaga, or by a light roller, to make the surface compact and level. It 
requires five or six ploughings and levellings, and gives a good yield of rice 
if abundantly watered artificially or by constant rain. Generally wheat, gram 
or jowar are raised on it. When the seasonal rains are abundant, even the 
baranidakar produces two crops in the year; bajra (millet) being reaped in 
Asuj (September-October), and wheat and gram sown for the rabi. In 
waste lands of this soil the samak grass, which is good fodder, grows. Rausll 
is an intermediate quality of soil containing less sand than Bhud, while it is 
not so stiff &sdakar; It is grey on the surface and black at a depth of one 
foot (30 centimetres). When ploughed, no clods are formed but a fine tilth, 
and so no great labour is required to plough and level it. Hence it is called 
rasili dharti (easy soil) or thandi dharti (cool soil). All crops except rice {dhai) 
can be raised on it, and it is a good productive soil with seasonable, if occa¬ 
sional, rain. Moisture being absorbed quickly is very beneficial to it, and is 
usually found 60 centimetres below the surface. When this soil lies waste, it 
produces the samak, palinji, takharia and dub grasses, which are used as fodder. 
Bhud is an uneven sandy soil consisting oitibbas or hillocks and level stretches 
of sand. The hillocks shift under the high winds in Baisakh (April-May) and 
Jeth (May-June) from one place to another. It is generally very unproductive, 
and is locally called dad lagihui, ‘as troublesome as ringworm’. If there are 
a good many light showers, it yields fine crops of bajra and moth. Bhud ab¬ 
sorbs the rain as it falls, and moisture is usually found IJ feet >(45 centimetres) 
below the surface. It requires no great labour in - ploughing. Heavy rain 
destroys the seedlings, uprooting them and covering them with sand. Strong 
winds have the same eflfect. The kans and duchab grasses grow on this soil.” 
“The Ataila and Kaliana hills may be taken as the boundary line dividing the 
better soil from the worse. Towards the south and west of the Ataila hill, 
is a stretch of covered with sandy hillocks though here and there patches 
of stiff soil, termed tals are met with. No cultivation is possible on the 
hillsides and only a little grass grows on them. The tract between the Ataila 
and Kaliana hills is mostly rausli and bhud with a very small area of dakar. 

, The tract towards the east, south and north of the Kaliana hill is very chiefly 
rausli Siixd dakar with very littie Mud soil” 

The area of this tract now comes under three development blocks, viz. 


I. Ibid, pp. 263-64. 
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Dadri-I, Dadri-II andBadhara. The topography of Badhara block and that 
of half of the Dadri-II block touching Badhara block is undulating and in- 
tersperesed with sand-dunes as in the Bagar tract, though water is only 18 to 
20 metres below the surface. The rest of the area of this tract is almost level 
and can be compared with the Haryana tract and the underground water is 
also brackish. The soils of Badhara block and that of Dadri-H block are 
sandy to sandy loam except few isolated patches of loamy to clay loam in 
Dadri-II. The soils of Dadri-I block are sandy loam to loamy in texture 
except a few isolated patches of clay loam to clay. 

The underground water of Badhara block and half of the Dadri-II 
block is suitable for irrigation but the quantum of water is almost the same 
as mentioned in the case of the Loharu tahsil. 

The problem of shifting nature of sands during summer months in 
lighter soils of undulating areas is the same as in the Bagar tract. The rain 
maisture absorption and its effect on sowing and maturity of crops is similar 
to Bagar and Haryana tracts depending upon the soil texture. The cropping 
pattern of Badhara block and half of the block and some area of the Dadri-II 
block is almost identical to the Loharu tahsil. In areas of Dadri-I and Dadri-H 
blocks, covered by the Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System, sugarcane culti¬ 
vation is also done. In half of the area of the Dadri-I block towards Rohtafc 
and touching boundaries of Haryana tract of the Bhiwani tahsil, cotton is 
grown though the intensity of this crop is much less than the Haryana tract. 

This area has recently been benefited by the seasonal irrigation facilities 
provided by Loharu Canal System. The undulating topography is changing 
to levelled fields side by side with the progress of irrigation. 

According to the survey conducted by the Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity, Hisar, the main physiographic units encountered in the Bhiwani 
district are plains and dunes. These are discussed below : 

Flains.—This unit lies to the northeastern side of the district covering 
about20per cent (1,31,988 hectares) of the total area with the following types 
of soils :— 

(i) Coarse Loamy, Calcareous, Typic Canborthids; 

(ii) Coarse Laomy, Calcareous, Arenic Canborthids; 

(iii) Coarse Loamy, Non-calcareous, Arenic Canborthids; 

fivJ Coarse Loamv. Calcareous. Calcic Canborthids: and 
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(v) Coarse Loamy, Calcareous, Typic Calciorthids. 

Ta;se are the norrail cultivated soils of the arid regioa. Texture of 
these soils varies from sandy loam (surface) to loam (down below) except 
arenic sub-group where it has loamy sand up to 50 cm depth. 

Dunes.—This unit occupies the south and southwestern part of the 
district with three physiographic sub-units covering 66 per cent (3,34,988 
hectares) of the total area; 

(i) Dane ^tops.—These have loose sandy cover and have regular sand 
deposit by wind. These are completely barren and shifting type in nature. 
Soils of these areas are severely Eroded, Non-calcareous, Typic iTorripsamments 
wuich means natural, immature without any sub-surface horizon, lacking 
the significant profile development in arid region. These soils have the 
texture of loamy line sand or coarser up to one metre depth (called psam- 
ments). These are brown to yellowish brown in colour, excessively drained, 
loosely packed single grain structures. 

(ii) Diue slope.—These are loamy sand in texture and are being put 
under cultivation by the farmers. Soils of these areas have been classihed 
to Moderately Eroded, Non-calcareous and Typic Torripsamments. 

(iii) Depressions.—Tnese are closed pockets having closed drainage. Profile 
study of sueii areas reveals that soils are well drained, yellowish brown 
to dark yellowish brown, with sandy loam to loam in texture and weak sub- 
angular oiocKy structure with hard layer of calcium carbonate. These soils 
have been classified as Coarse Loamy, Calcareous and Typic Calciorthids(hard 
layer of calcium carbonate up to one metre depth of the profile occurring in 
arid regions). 

Crops 


The crops grown in the district are divided into 2 main categories, viz. 
kharif and rabi, locally named sam ii and sadhi. The former is the summer 
and rainy season sowing and the latter the winter sowing. Any crop which 
does not strictly fall in timing within these two harvests is known as a zu/dcrop 
and its harvest is called zaid kharif or zaid rabi, according to the harvest 
with which it is assessed. Toria (an oil-seed) is cultivated as zaid kharif; 
vegetables, melon, tobacco and green fodder as zaid rabi. 

The major kharif crop of the district is bajra which occupies about 
55 pet cent of the cropped area. Among the kharif crops mention 
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may also be made of moth and gwara almost entirely a fodder crop. 

grown in the district is particularly good^as this crop does well on 
sandy soil. Vegetables, onions, turnips and cucumber also deserve mention, 
jl/al/ra, a kind of water melon, of the Loharu tahsil is well known for its 
sweetness. It sometimes weighs between 10 and 15 kilograms. 

The major rnWcropis gram which occupies about 42 percent of the 
cropped area. The other rabi crops are wheat, barley, oil-seeds and vegetables. 
Tobacco is grown in some villages of Loharu and Badhara blocks and a few 
villages of Bhiwani block. The quality of tobacco grown here is particularly 
good. 

Bajra, gwara and pulses (during kharif) are comparatively drought re¬ 
sistant and grow well in sandy loam soils. Gram, oil-seeds and barley (during 
rabi) are suitable for these soils for the water requirement of these crops is 
smaller compared to wheat. The dry and hot climate prevailing in the district is 
suitable for cotton but its area is limited by the. scanty irrigation facilities avail¬ 
able during summer. Sugarcane is grown in a very limited area due to the water 
requirements of this crop. Groundnut has been introduced consequent upon 
the availability of canal water during the rainy season, i.e. July to September, 
in almost all the newly constructed irrigation systems. 

Some particulars about the crops grown in the district are given below; 

Name of crop Local name Kind Soils required Time of sowing Time of har¬ 

vesting 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Kharif Crops 

1. Bajra Bajra Foodgrain/ Sandy, June to July 

Fodder sandy loam 
and loamy 

2. Qwara Guar Fodder Sandy to sandy July to middle 

loam and loamy August 

3. (i) Mooug (i) Moong Pulses Sandy to sandy Junc/July 

(ii) Moth (ii) Moth loam 

(iii) Mash (iii) Vrd 

4. Jowar Jowar Graia/Fodder Sandy loam/ April to 

loamy July 

5. Cotton Bari Cash crop All types of soil Last week of 

except purely March, April 
sandy saline or and May 
water-logged 


End of Sep¬ 
tember to 
October 
September to 
October and 
November to 
December 
September to 
October 

September to 
October 
Middle of 
October to end 
of December 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6. 

Sugarcane 

Eakh 

Cash crop 

Loam to clay 

Middle February 

Nobvember to 
March 

7. 

Groundnut 

Moong^ 

Oil-seeds 

Sandy to sandy 

June/July 

October/ 



phali 

(cash crop) 

loam 


November 



Rabi Crops 




I. 

Wheat 

Kanak 

Foodgrain/ 

Sandy loam to 

End of October 

April 




Fodder 

loamy 

to end of 
November 


2. 

Grarn 

Chana 

Pulses 

Sandy, sandy 

End of September End of March 





loam and loamy to 1st week of 

to middle April 






November 


3. 

Barley 

Jao 

Foodgrain 

Sandy loam 
to loam 

Second week of 
October to 
November 

End of March 
to April 

4. 

(i) Sarson 

(i) Sarson 

Oil-seeds 

Sandy to loam 

October 

March 


(ii) Raya 

(ii) Raya 

(cash crop) 

and loamy 




(iii) Tar amir a (iii) Taramira 

The water requirement of different crops grown during kharif and rabi seasons are given 
in detail in Table IX of Appendix. 

Cropping pattern.—^The cropping pattern adopted in the district during 
1972 to 1976 is shown below ; 


Name of crop 


Percentage of area under each crop 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Kharif 






Bajra 

55.5 

57.0 

59.1 

36.0 

56.4 

Gwara 

10.3 

10.2 

14.0 

16.3 

14.4 

Pulses 

1.8 

3.0 

3.0 

4.1 

4.4 

Cotton 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

Sugarcane 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

Jo war 

2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9 

1.1 

Chari 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

— 

1.7 

Others 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Fallow 

24.4 

21.5 

15.9 

37.9 

17.6 

Total; 

100.0 

100.0 

^ JOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 
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Percentage of area under each crop 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Rabi 






Wheat 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

6.1 

7.4 

Gram 

42.5 

43.5 

25.5 

51.9 

45.7 

Barley 

3.3 

2.5 

1.8 

1.5 

0.6 

Sugarcane 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

Oil-seeds 

7.2 

1.2 

3.3 

2.1 

3.0 

Others 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

Fallow 

39.0 

44.5 

42.4 

36.6 

41.3 

Total: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


KB. There being fractional differrence of percentage against each 
commodity, the total as a whole may not actually come to 100. 

Rotation. —The district is largely and the choice for crop rotation 
limited. About 21 per cent of the area is irrigated where farmers do select 
crops for rotation. As a general practice, the major barani crops during kharif 
are : bajra, gwara, kharif pulses {moong). Invariably these crops are followed 
by fgram sowing in rabi. Though some area under pulses and g\mra is 
followed by rabi oil-seeds (mostly taramira) and barley. 

In irrigated areas, besides major crops of bajra and gwara, cotton, kharif 
fodder (jbivar) and sugarcane are also grown during kharif. Cotton is generally 
followed by gram and wheat in the ratio of 50:50. Gwara is commonly 
followed by wheat and barley. Gram is the major crop sown during rabi after 
bajra. In case of sugarcane, the general practice is sMg^vcdin^-ratoon (sugar- 
cdin.t)-jowarjbajra (A;/ 2 an/)-followed by gram during rabi. Another choice 
for sugarcane rotation is siigarcane-ratoow (sugarcane)-fallow-wheat. 

About 25 to 30 percent area is left fallow during/:/7<2n/and it is follow¬ 
ed by gram (major area) and sarson (some area) sowing in barani areas and 
wheat in irrigated areas. 

Fodder Crops 

The main fodder crops of the district are and yoimr which are 
grown during kharif The table given below shows the area and production 
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of different fodder crops during 1972-73 to 1976-77 : 

Crops 1972-73 1973-74 1974-73 

Area Productioa Area Productloa Area Production 


(Thousand (Thousand (Thousand (Thpusand (Thousand (Thousand 
hectares) tonnes) hectares) tonnes) hectares) tonnes) 

Kharif 


Gwara 

57 

686 

46 

549 

62 

749 

Jowar 

17 

409 

19 

462 

15 

363 

Rabi 







Barseem 

1 

30 

1 

36 

1 

36 

Methi 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

9 




1975-76 


1976-77 




Area 

Producation 

Area 

Production 



(Thousand 

(Thousand 


(Thousand 

(Thousund 



hectares) 

hectares) 


hectares) 

hectares) 

Kbarif 







Gwara 


75 

899 


66 

800 

Jowar 


9 

253 


13 

325 

Rabi 







Bareem 


2 

65 


1 

38 

Methi 


1 

8 


2 

15 


It is apparent from the above table that in 1975-76 gwara alone cover¬ 
ed more than 86 per cent of the total area under fodder crops followed by 
jowar^ which covered 10.4 per cent. Area under rabi fodder crops, viz. 
barseem and methi is insignificant. There has not been any appreciable 
increase in the per hectare yield of these crops. 


The area under jowar includes c/wn'because when fed green, fotrar is called charU 
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Horticulturb 


Given irrigation facilities, the agro climatic conditions and the soils 
of the district are suitable for certain species of fruit plants like ber, guava, 
pomegranate and grapes. However, lime, peach, plum and almond can also 
be grown successfully. At present, the scope of grape cultivation is limited 
because of scanty irrigation. Due emphasis on ber and guava cultivation 
is being laid and these two are expected to be very popular among the farmers 
in the coming years. 

Amongst vegetables, potato, chillies, onion and cucurbits have good 
scope as and when the canals start supplying more and frequent water in 
different periods of the year. 


The approximate area imder fruits and vegetables in the dsitrict during 
1974-75 was ; 

Approximate area 


Fruits 

1. Mango 

2. Citrus 

3. Guava 

4. Grape 

5. Ber 

6. Pomegranate 

7. Mulberry 

8. Miscellaneous 


hectares) 

3 

30 

35 

10 

60 

30 

15 

20 


Total: 


203 


Vegetables 

1. Potato 90 

2. Sweet Potato 85 

3. Chillies 90 

4. Onion 90 

5. Peas 60 

6. Tomato 50 

7. Brinjal 40 

8. Cuciu-bits 100 

9. Miscellaneous 80 


Total: 685 
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The two Horticulture Inspectors, Jofle at Bhiwani aad the other at 
Charkhi Dadri, deal with problems of fruits and vegetables cultivation. The 
extension programmes are conducted through the existing agricultural agency 
which propagates horticultural programme along with other agricultural 
practices. 

Agricultural Implements 

The traditional implements commonly used by the cultivators are : 

Hal (plough) 

Jua (yoke) 

For, orna (seed drill made of strips of bamboo and held together by a 

or nali long narrow piece of leather (badi) wrapped carefully 

round them. It is secured to the hatha or upright handle of the 
plough with its lower extremity just above the ground behind the 
hal and has a wide mouth into which the seed is put, and so drops 
through the por into the plough furrow.) 

Kassi (spade) 

Kuhari (an axe for cutting brushwood and pala) 

Gmdasa or (choppers of different sizes) 
gandasi 

Jheli (two-pronged pitch fork, the fork is called sangar and the handle nala) 

Tangli (three-pronged pitchfork) 

Kasola (hoe with a long handle. Undo, used for reaping and cutting grass) 

Khurpa (short-handled spade or hoe for digging up grass by the roots) 

Sohaga (flat board, used for harrowing by drawing it over the ground) 

Dandeli (rake with 6 or 8 teeth used for collecting cowdung and for making 
the ridges or klaris) 

Chhaj (winnowing basket) 

Gopya (sling made of rope with which stones are thrown in order to 

scare away the birds which damage the crops when ripening) 

Gadi (cart) 

Any improvement in agriculture is inconceivable without a corresponding 
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improvement in the implements. Modem implements are being gradually 
adopted by the farmers. These are also popularised by the Government. A 
description of agricultural implements in common use is given below : 

Plough.—.The cultivator’s most important implement is the plough, Iml 
or munna. The two latter words refer primarily to the piece of wood shapped 
like a boot, into the top of which the pole (hal) and to the bottom of which a 
small piece of wood (chou) is fastened ; the latter in its turn carries the pali 
or the iron plough share. The hal is perhaps the most important part of the 
plough, as upon its weight and size depends the adaptability for ploughing 
various kinds of soil. In the ca se of sa ndy soil s it is light and is called hal, whereas 
in the case of the firmer soils it is heavier and called muma. 

In the light soil it is not uncommon to plough with camels. The pole 
of the plough is fastened with a leather thong to a curved piece of wood called 

which again is strapped onto the back of the camel by the towgar, a sort 
of camel harness which is kept in its place by the palan, a small saddle on the 
camel’s back. 

This plough merely scratches the soil up to 4 or 5 inches. The chief 
defect in it lies in the fact that it leaves ridges of unploughed land between the 
V-shaped furrows which it makes. The plough also fails to erdicate weeds 
properly. However, a sturdy and intelligent farmer makes full and efficient 
use of the plough with a strong pair of oxen, or a camel. In small land-holdings 
and fragmented and non-contiguous plots, the plough is highly suitable. The 
following table shows at a glance, the contrative figures for 1973 to 1976; 


Particulars 


Ploughs 

(i) wooden 

(ii) iron 


Total number 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

73,707 

73,830 

83,865 

85,111 

66,555 

66,445 

75,605 

76,633 

7,152 

7385 

8,260 

8,478 


The iron plough is more popular among the farmers who came from 
Pakistan and its adoption is chaining the outlook of the local farmers. 

Tractor.—By and large cultivation is done with the help of animal power, 
i.e. camels and bullocks though the tractor has also appeared on the scene. 
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The number of tractors in use in 1973 was 495 which increased to 505 in 1974, 
866 in 1975 and 950 in 1976. 

BuIlock/Camel-cart.—This is usual load carrying device of the farmer. 
It is commonly used for carrying the farm produce to the thrashing ground, 
grains to the homestead and surplus, if any, to the market and for other trans¬ 
portation needs. These carts are provided with iron wheels, wooden wheels 
or inflated tyre wheels. The carts are manufactured locally and are also imported 
from other districts. 

Cane-crusher.—.It is used for crushing cane. It is made of wood or iron. 
There were 6 cane crushers in the district in 1973. No increase was recorded in 
1974. There were 8 cane-crushers in 1975 and 10 in 1976. 

Ghani (Oil-expeller).—The number of th.Qghanis which was 118 in 1973 
increased to 124 in 1974. These are mostly found in urban area sand big villages. 
There were 129 ghanis in 1975 and 135 in 1976. 

Mechanised Farming 

There are about 950 tractors owned by the farmers in this district. The 
Haryana Agro Industries Corporation and the Haryana Land Reclamation 
and Development Corportion, which are State Government undertakings, are 
extending help to farmers in mechanised farming. 

Haryana Agro Industries Corporation Limited.— The Corporation set 
up a Farmers’ Service Centre at Charkhi Dadri in 1972. This centre was 
shifted to Bhiwani in July 1973. The main object of this centre is to provide 
infrastructural facilities to the farmers to boost overall agricultural production 
and to assist them in a variety of allied spheres. 

With a view to extend facilities of custom hiring, repairs/servicing, etc., 
the Haryana Agro Industries Corporation has also undertaken a programme of 
establishing 3 Agro Service Centres per block. The Bhiwani district has been 
taken up on priority basis. Out of its seven blocks, the Agro Service Centres 
have been opened at Tosham and Loharu on February 28, 1975 and January 
13, 1975 respectively. 

All the centres are under the charge of an Assistant Engineer at Bhiwani. 
He is assisted by 1 Accounts Clerk, 1 Store Keeper and 2 Security Guards on 
the administrative side and 2 Tractor Operators, 1 Supervisor and 1 Junior 
Mechanic on the custom hiring side. The number of Tractor Operators and 
Helpers depends on the number of tractors in the centres for custom hiring 
work. 
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The centres provide custom hiring service of tractors and other agricul¬ 
tural implements and machinery for all the farm operations such as ploughing, 
discing, sowing and land levelling work, to the agriculturists in the district. The 
other facilities/services being provided by the centre include repair of tractors 
and implements and aftersale service of tractors supplied by the Haryana Agro 
Industries Corporation. The centres also sell spare parts, implements, storage 
bins, etc., manufactured by the Corporation, to the farmers. From April 1976, 
the delivery of new tractors sold by the Corporation has also been started from 
Bhiwani centre. Previously this facility was available at one place only, i.e. 
Agro Engineering Workshop of the Corporation at Nilukheri. 

In 1974-75, there was a fleet of 10 tractors (6 at Bhiwani and 2 each at 
Tosham and Loharu) and two bulldozers with matching implements, operating 
in the district under the control of Bhiwani, Loharu and Tosham centres. 
A well equipped workshop is attached to the Bhiwani centre for repairs and 
servicing of tractors and other agricultural implements and machinery kept 
by the centres for custom hiring work as well as those kept by the farmers at 
their own farms. 

The financial and physical achievements of the Farmers’ Service 
Centres during 1973-74 to 1976-77 are given below : 

Financial Achievements 


Item 

1973-74 

(Rs.) 

1974-75 

(Rs.) 

1975-76 

(Rs.) 

1976-77 

(Rs.) 

1. 

Custom hiring 

1,87,396 

2,52,035 

1,91,844 

44,140 


charging 





2. 

Workshop receipts 

2,983 

4,004 

300 

1,053 

3. 

Sale of feed 

43,162 

1,27,560 

1,85 858 

3.823 

4. 

Sale of spare parts 

6,972 

3,628 

28,475 

5,485 

5. 

Miscellaneous 

43 

67 

1,299 

7 


income 






Total : 

2,40,556 

3,87,294 

4.07,776 

54,508 
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Physical Achievements 


Item 

Unit 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1. Tractors repaired 

(Number) 

45 

30 

30 

45 

2. Farmers to whom 

(Number) 

835 

900 

325 

225 

tractor facilities 






provided 






3. Total area covered 

(Hectares) 

1,012 

1,174 

895 

210 


by the centre in 
providing all types 
of tractor facilities 

The Corporation is also taking' steps to provide fuelling facilities to the 
farmers of the area. A plot for setting up a petrol pump has been acquired 
on Loharu Road for making available pure lubricants and high speed diesel 
at reasonable price. 

Haryana Land Reclamation and Development Corporation Limited.— 

Established in March, 1974 with its registered cfBce at Chandigarh, the 
main object of this Corporation includes reclrmation of alkaline and 
saline lands and levelling, grading and shaping of uneven and undulating 
lands in the Haryana State. Most part of the Bhiwani district has uneven 
topography. The farmers are keen to get their lands levelled and shaped, so 
that they receive the full benefit of the newly introduced lift irrigation schemes. 
But it is a costly process and their financial resources are limited. In order to 
help them the Corporation has set up a Regional Manager’s office at Bhiwani 
and a Manager’s office at Charkhi Dadri. 

A fleet of 26 David Brown tractors of 55 HP is deployed in the area. 
All the tractors are equipped with necessary implements/cquipment needed for 
carrying out the job. The levelling work is taken up on cash/loan basis. Needy 
farmers are helped through loans from the Primary Land Development Banks. 
The State Government gives subsidy at the rate of 25 per cent on land levelling 
work. Each Manager has been provided with technical staff who assist the 
farmers out of their difficulties by rendering guidance in technical matters and in 
the execution of works. The Corporation recovers service charge for the loans 
and othei service rendered to the farmers in the execution of work. 

The land levelling work done through the machinery of the Corporation 
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in the Bhiwani district is shown below : 

Period Area levelled 

(Hectares) 

July 1975 to June 1976 1,492 

July to March 1977 1,402 

Seed 

Better varieties of seed enhance considerably the yield of agricultural 
produce. The Agriculture Department concentrates on multiplying and 
distributing improved seeds to farmers. The better yielding varieties of some 
seeds are :— 

Ebarif Varieties 

Bajra Hybrid No. HI and PHB—14 

Moong Varsha, Baisakhi and T—44 
Gwcita F.S.—227 

Cotton H—14, 320—F. G—27 and Jai 

Jowar J.S. 20 and J.S. 263 

Groundnut Pb. No. 1 and M—13 

Sugarcane Co. 1148, Co. 1158, Co. 975 and Co. L9 

Rabi Varieties 

Wheat C—306, K. Sona and Sonalika 

Barley C—164, C—138 

Gram G—130, G.24, S—26 and C—21 

Rava 1^18, Raya H—29 (Parkash) 

Sarson B.S.H.—I 

Taramira I.T.S.—A 

Toria I.T.S.—A 

Oat (fodder) Haryana Javi—114 

Barseem Mescavi 

There are 2 Government agricultural seed farms at villages Kolhawas 
and Nawan in the Dadri tahsil where improved seeds are grown for distribution 
araone the cultivators. These, however, meet the demand only partly. The 
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farm at Kolhawas was handed over to the Haryana Seeds Development Corpora¬ 
tion on March 10,1962. The farm at Nawan consists of barani land and is given 
to tenants for cultivation. A few other details about these farms are : 


Seed farm 

Year of 
establishment 

Area 

Crops sown for seed 

Kohlawas 

1959 

(Hectares) 

42 

Gwara, moong, wheat, sarson, 
rava and tarandra 

Nawan 

1959 

10.4 

Gwara and gram 


At village Dhanana an agricultural farm measuring 6 hectares has been 
attached to the Government High School, but it is not meant for seed production. 
It serves the purpose of agriculture training to students and brings in some 
financial gain to the institution. 

The varieties of improved seed of principal crops distributed by the 
Agriculture Department and through Haryana State Cooperative Supply and 
Marketing Federation Limited and the area under improved varieties in the 
district during 1973-74 to 1976-77 were : 


Year Improved seed distributed Area under improved varieties 

(Tonnes) (Thousand hectares) 



Bajra 

Wheat 

Gram 

Bajra 

Wheat 

Gram 

1973-74 

20 

45 

500 

20 

21 

25 

1974-75 

42.5 

106.2 

470 

50 

20 

30 

1975-76 

84.3 

58.5 

282.5 

75 

22 

40 

1976-77 

34.4 

90.0 

470 

60 

24 

40 


Manures and Chemical Fertilizers 

According to a survey conducted by the Haryana Agriculture Uni¬ 
versity about the fertility status of the soils of the Bhiwani district with 
respect to NPK (nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium) and zinc, the 
soils in general are low to very low in nitrogen, low in available 
phosphorus and medium to high in available potassium. Plain 
soils are low to very low in available nitrogen, low to medium in 
av^ih-ble phosphoiiis but are well supplied with avaihlle potrsshpL 
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Depression areas are poor in nitrogen, medium to high in available pho¬ 
sphorus and well supplied with available potassium . 

Survey of the soils with regard to their micionutrients status has 
revealed that about 60 to 70 per cent of the total cultivable area is defi¬ 
cient in available zinc. In some areas multimicronutrient deficiencies have 
also been observed. 

Next to water and improved seed, manure and chemical fertilizers are 
the most important inputs for increasing crop yields. In recent years, the 
use of manure and fertilizers has increased considerably in advanced areas 
of the State, but efforts to increase the soil ferility by the farmers 
of the Bhiwani district with chemical fertilizers have remained limited 
due mainly to the absence of irrigation. However, the farmers have 
always been very conscious about the fertility-maintaining factors like 
keeping the land fallow and to use farmyard manure. They have also 
been conscious of crop rotation to maintain soil fertility. 

Manures.— Cow dung is still extensively used as fuel in preference 
to its use as farmyard maunre. Efforts are being made to popularise 
gobar gas plants which will be very helpful in minimising the fuel 
use of cow dung. During 1974-75, a target of installation of 150 gobar 
gas plants was fixed for the Bhiwani district. Against this, 300 plants 
(double the target) were installed. Though extended to about 100 villages, 
this programme has been concentrated in some selected villages where more 
then 10 gobar gas plants each have been installed. The farmers seem to 
be convinced about their utility as a source of good farmyard manure 
as well as a source of fuel for cooking.^ 

Extension education for compost making has also been intensified 
for proper use of dung and farm wastes. Regular campaigns are organ¬ 
ized to push up this propgramme. The municipal compost is utilized by 
the cultivators in the vicinity of towns for growing vegetables. 

Chemical fertilizers.— Distribution of fertilizers is done by the 
Haryana Agricultural Marketing Federation through Agricultural Marketing 
Socities. As the use of chemical fertilizers has rcently gained attention with 
increasing irrigation in this newly developing area, the number of societies 
and sub-depots has been supplemented by stocking the fertilizers with the 
Agricultural Inspectors. In this way, the fertilizers arc made available 

1. Gobar gas has made cooking easy for the village house-wife who need not now 
blow at the domestic oven. 
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to the farmjrs at coavenieat places. The supply of fertilizers to distribution 
points is regulated by the Deputy Director of Agriculture by coordinating 
this programme between extension agency and supply agency, i.e. HAFED 
and Marketing Societies. The following data show the distribution of chemical 
fertilizers among the cultivators of the district during 1972-73 to 1976-77 :— 


Year Chemical fertilizers distributed (Tonnes) 



Nitrogenous 

Phosphatic 

Potash 

1972-73 

835.6 

26.6 

6.0 

1973-74 

1,101.5 

46.6 

6.1 

1974-75 

850.0 

78.2 

9.2 

1975-76 

1,011.5 

40.5 

4.2 

1976-77 

1,485.0 

69.5 

5.0 


The sudden increase in price of fertilizers during 1974-75 gave a 
set-back to their increased use. However, the Agriculture Extension Agency 
is constantly educating the farmer community regarding the use of ferti¬ 
lizers in spite of increased cost. 

Agricultural Pests and Diseases 

The crops are occasionally exposed to damage from a variety of 
diseases and pests. Downey mildew in hybrid bajra and wilt in gram are 
the two most serious crop diseases in the district. The only control measure 
for wilt is to find a resistant variety which so far has not been evolved. 
Roguing of diseased plants immediately after appearance of the pest, along 
with one or two sprays with Miltox/ Blitane Dithane M. 45 and Blitox 
are effective control measures against downey mildew’. Efforts have been 
made to evolve a resistant variety of hybrid bajra against doweny mildew. 

Among the other insects and pests is Katra (hairy caterpillar) attack¬ 
ing all kharif crops during the rainy season. It causes serious damage to 
bajra, moong and gwam crops at the early stage. This insect can only be 
controlled by blanket BHC IQ per cent dust in the early stages and by Thiodan 
sprays at later stages. White ant in wheat, barley, groundnut and sugar¬ 
cane, if not timely controlled can cause great damage. White ant does 
attack cotton, chillies and fruit also. Effective control is soil application 
with Aldrex 5 per cent dust BHC 10 per cent or Aldrin 30 per cent 
EC. 
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Oa cottoa, the serious iasects are jassid/aphis, whitefly, red cotton 
bug and pink ball work/spotted ball work. A number of insecticides like 
Dimecron, Disyston granules, Rogor Malathion, Folithion, Savimol/Sevire 
DDT 50 per cent can effectively control these insects. 

During certain years, phids, mustard saw fly and painted bug cause 
damage to rabi oil-seeds. These can be controlled by B.H.C. 10 per cent 
dust, Malathion/Metasystox and Dimecron sprays. 

Pyrilla and borers are very harmful in the case of sugarcane crops. 
B.H.C 10 per cent dust at early stage and Malathion/Thiodon spray at 
the late stage are effective control measures against pyrilla. For borers, 
besides chemical control like Nuvacron 100, mechanical methods like chop¬ 
ping top portions of affected plants, pulling out dead hearts and pouring 
chemicals in the leaf whorl, are other effective control measures. 

Rats are a serious pest for wheat, barley and sugar cane. These 
can be controlled by feeding baits poisoned with Zinc phosphide/strychoine 
Hydrochloride/Ratefin and fumigation with Celphos tablets. Large quantity 
of stored grains are destroyed by pests like dhora^ khapra, lesser grain 
borer and rust red flur beetle. These can be controlled effectively by 
fumigating the store, containers (grain bins/gunny bags) with Celphos 
Malathion and Methyle bromide. 

The Agriculture Department educates farmers as regards different 
control measures to reduce damage to crops. Legal action under the East 
Punjab Agriculture Pests, Disease and Noxious Weeds Act, 1949, can be taken 
against cultivators who do not eradicate weeds, pests and diseases before 
the maturing of crops. 

Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers 
Development Agency (mfal), Bhiwani 

This project sponsored by the Government of India to improve 
the socio-economic condition of the rural peasantry particularly the 
weaker sections namely, marginal farmers and landless agricultural 
labourers of the Bhiwani Sub-division comprising the three blocks 
of Bhiwani, Tosham and Loharu, was launched on June 14, 1971 with 
headquarters at Hisar, After the formation of the new-district of 
Bhiwani, the headquarters of the Agency was shifted to Bhiwani in 
February 1973. 

The area of the operation was extended to the Dadri and Bawani 
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Khsra tehsils DaJua; 12, 1974, coveriag ths followiag three categories of 
beaeficiaries :— 

Small Farmer: A small farmer connotes a person having a 
holding of 2.50 acres and less under irrigated conditions 
and up to 5 acres under un-irrigated conditions. 

Marginal Farmer: A marginal farmer connotes a person having 
a holding below 1.25 acres under irrigated conditions and 
2.50 acres under un-irrigated conditions. 

Landless Agricultural Labourer: A landless agricultural labourer 
connotes a person who has a homestead and earns 50 per 
cent or more of his income from agricultural wages. 

The Marginal Farmers Agricultural Labourers Development Agency 
has since been wound up and merged with the Drought Prone Area 
Programme from April 1, 1976 and now the Small Farmers Development 
Agiitey is in operation in the Bawani Khera tahsil. 

The aim of the Agency was to provide loans and subsidies to the 
small marginal farmers and landless agricultural labourers for the installa¬ 
tion of communty deep tubewells, pumping sets, Jhallarsjrathats, pakka 
channels, land levelling, spraying pumps, subsidy on inputs, crop loans, 
dairying, sheep breeding, poultry farming and rural works programme. 

The project work was looked after by the ^Chief Executive Officer 
assited by a skeleton nucleous staff consisting of 3 Assistant Project 
Officers from the disciplines of animal husbandry, cooperation and 
development. The Agency acted as a catalyst in activising the existing 
departments of agriculture, cooperation, development, animal husbandry, 
public works, forests, etc., to execute various schemes in the project area. 

The Government of India has placed a sum of Rs. 1.00 crore at the 
disposal of the Agency for providing subsidies to participants. The quantum 
of subsidy varies from 25 per cent to 33 per cent on capital cost. 
However, for the installation of community deep tubewells, the subsidy is 
5J perceatof t le capital cost and such tubewells will be owned and maintained 
by tne Haryana State Minor Irrigation (Tubewells) Corporation (MITC), 
and the Corporation will charge 50 per cent concessional rate from the 
marginal farmers for 5 years. The loans and subsidies, as detailed below 
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Were abailable foT the idetttifled ismall ittarginal farmers and landless 
agricultural labourers: 


Name of scheme 

Approximate 
total financial 
requirement 
per unit 

Percentage 
of loan 

Percentage 
of subsidy 



(Rs.) 



1. 

Community deep 
tubewells 

80,000 

50 per cent 
share of 
MITC 

50 

2. 

New shallow wells/ 
pumping sets 

8,000 

75 

25 

3. 

Jhnllarsjrathats 

2,000 

75 

25 

4. 

Construction of 
lined/underground 
channels 

2,800 

75 

25 

5. 

Land levelling 

300 

per acre 

66 

33 

6. 

Supply of spraying 
pumps 

250 

66 

33 

7. 

Subsidy on inputs 



Rs 100 
per family 

8. 

Crop loan 

l.OOOj 
per family 

Rs, 1,000 
per family 


9. 

Dairy farming 

1,800 

66 

33 

10. 

Sheep breeding 

3,000^ 

66 

33 

11. 

Poultry farming 

2,700 

66 

33 


12. Rural works 100 

programme 

By March 31, 1977, the Agency had enrolled 50,499 

members, (8,139 small farmers, 28,753 marginal farmers and 
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13,60'? agricultural labourers). It provided financial assistance 
to the tune of Rs. 254.71 lakhs. This included short term loans 
amounting to Rs. 29.071 lakhs, medium term loans amounting to Rs. 
li.94 lakhs, long term loans amounting to Rs. 19,29,000 and subsidies rel¬ 
eased to support various development activities (excluding administrative 
charges) amounting to Rs. 91.13 lakhs. A total number of 27,661 benefi¬ 
ciaries took advantage of this assistance. This included 1,581 crop loan 
and 26,080 other than crop loan beneficiaries. The schemewise 
achievements of this Agency are given in Table X of Appendix. 

Despite a number of intial difficulties such as lack of credit flow 
from the banks as well as lack of marketing facilities for the disposal of 
milk, wool, eggs and other products, which was a basic condition of the 
Reserve Bank of India for the advancement of loans for undertaking animal 
husbandary schemes, the Agency, as is evident from Tabic X of 
Appendix, achieved good results in community deep tubewells, crop loans 
advanced for the purchase of high-yielding varieties of seeds, fertilizers 
and pesticides, dairy farming, sheep breeding and rural works programme. 
The Agency spent a sum of Rs. 27.17 lakhs on rural works programme 
such as digging of water courses, desilting of canals, link and approach 
roads, afforestation and sand-dune fixation and provided gainful employ¬ 
ment to 15, 434 landless agricultural labourers and mariginal farmers. 
A sum of Rs. 5.57 lakhs has been spent on digging of 212 water courses 
with a length of 12,99,459 feet (3,89,838 metres) in the command of Jui 
Canal under Rural Works Programme which extended assured irrigational 
facilities to 12,500 acres (5000 hectares). 

The Agency concentrated on the following schemes which were 
assessed to have an inherent potential for development:— 

Installation of jhallars/rahats.—With the introduction of lift irriga¬ 
tion schemes in this area, there was big hope for the installation of 
jhallarslrahats by the marginal farmers as the fields are at a higher level 
than the water courses to the extent of 3 feet to 5 feet By March 31, 
1977, 305 marginal farmers were covered under this scheme. 

Installation of community deep tubewells_The Loharu block has 

potential for the installation of 50 deep tubewells in its sweet water belt. 
The Agency financed 50 community tubewells, which would be maintained 
by the Haryana State Minor Irrigation (Tubewells) Corporation, primarily 
for the benefit of the marginal farmers who would be provided water for 
irrigation at 50 per cent eowessjonal rate for a period of 5 years. The 
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work is in progress. By March 31, 1977, 27 tnbewells had started function¬ 
ing. With the completion of this scheme in 1977-78, assured means of irri¬ 
gation would become available to 3,000 acres (1,200 hectares) of land in 
this block . 

Afforestation.—Under this head, sand-dunes fixaticn on 155 acres 
(62.7 hectares) and afforestation on 650 Row-kilometres has been done by 
incurring an expenditure of Rs. 12.54 lakhs. Plantation work has also been 
carried along the banks of various water channels and roads. 

Link roads.—To enable the farmers to transport their agricultural pro¬ 
duce to to'vjn^l rnandis.iy link roads were constructed by March 31,1977. 
This involved an expenditure of Rs. 6,93 lakhs. 

Rural Artisans Programme.—^The Agency helps not only in the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture but also covers industrial development schemes. 
This includes training in a number of trades such as electrician, motor 
mechanic, tractor mechanic, oil engine mechanic, blacksmithy, shoe-making 
and leather goods. A stipend of Rs. 100 per month is provided to 
each trainee and on the completion of training, a loan up to Rs. 2,000 is 
also given to start business. One third of the loan is later on treated as 
subsidy. By March 31, 1977, the Agency gave stipends of Rs. 0.19 lakh 
for 24 trainees. 

Dairy development.—With the establishment of the Milk Plant 
at Bhiwani, dairy farming has become quite remunerative for the marginal 
farmers and landless agricultural labourers. Under the Dairy Development 
Scheme, a loan up to Rs. 1,800 is provided to a beneficiary for the pur¬ 
chase of a buffalo of refined breed through the Agency. One third of the 
loan is later treated as subsidy. By March 31, 1977 the agency advanced 
loans of Rs. 92.71 lakhs of which Rs. 23.78 lakhs was treated as subsidy 
and supplied 5,045 buffaloes to 5,045 beneficiaries. 

Sheep farming .—Sheep farming is one of the popular and remune¬ 
rative subsidiary occupations among the landless agricultural labourers 
of the Loharu, Bhiwani and Tosham areas because of the availability of 
pastures and grazing grounds and the assured market available through 
the Wool Grading Centre, Hisar (Hissar) which is run by the State Animal 
Husbandry Department. For the development of sheep, 50 co-operative 
societies were formed by March 31, 1977. A sum of Rs. 10.43 lakhs was 
advanced as loan and Rs. 3,42 lakhs as subsidy to 448 beneficiaries. 

Crop loan.—Consequent upon tjie availability of assured mesns of 
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irrigation in the area, the high-yielding varieties of seed, fertilizer and pesti¬ 
cide are becoming popular with marginal faimers. For the purchase of 
these inputs,a sum of Rs,29.07lakhs was advanced as crop loans to 1,581 
beneficiaries @ about Rs. 1,000 per beneficiary up to March 31, 1977. 

Subsidy on inputs .—In addition to crop loan, the Agency gives subsidy 
for the purchase of inputs like improved seed, fertilizers, and pesticides, 
subject to a ceiling of Rs. 100 per beneficiary. By March 31, 1977, a sum 
of Rs. 1.95 lakhs was given as subsidy to 3,542 members. 

Cropping pattern guidance ,—Personal contacts are being eastblished 
with marginal farmers, with an assured means of irrigation, and they are 
advised and induced to adopt the most profitable cropping pattern for 
achieving 200 to 300 per cent of cropping intensity. 

In this way, the Agency worked as a liquidator of poverty. 

Demonstration plots. —With a view to induce the marginal farmers 
to adopt modern agricultural practices, 200 demonstration plots were laid 
out in 1974-75. 

Future Prospects 

In the beginning of this Chapter, the distressing conditions of the land 
and the people have been described. For centuries drought and famine inexo¬ 
rably blended with their fate and destiny. The years of bountiful rainfall 
were few and far between. Even well irrigation was denied. They struggled 
for survival on the barest pittance. Sophisticated agriculture and improved 
farming practices were beyond their natural habitat, and even beyond their 
imagination. In this situation, lift irrigation projects have brought the 
beginning of what amounts to a miracle. 

Farmers were totally ignorant about irrigated farming which has 
been introduced in the district only with the canal lift irrigation schemes. 
They also lacked the knowledge of water requirements of various crops at 
different stages of growth. They were naturally reluctant to adopt improved 
agricultural practices and new technology. With the heretofore inconceivable 
opportunities, they have practically to learn everything anew regarding 
argiculture and farming patterns and practices. Here the guidance given by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Haryana Agricultural University, 
Hisar, has proved vital. 

The extension of irrigation which is being strenghened in stages, 
iS bound to boost the production of crops which were previously almost 
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unknown. Groundnut is likely to occupy a substantial area in sandy tracts 
during kharif. Cotton and wheat will be now introduced in areas to be 
benefited by lift irrigation schemes and substantial increase in these crops 
is bound to occur during the next few years. There is also scope for 
expansion of sugarcane and vegetables (particularly potatoes) and the area 
under oil-seeds and kharif pulses will also increase. The improved and 
expanded irrigation provides potential for fodder, which will boost 
dairy-farming. 

The use of chemical fertilizer, farm-yard manure and a suitable crop 
rotation provide promise for increasing the fertility status of soil. Sunilarly, 
water management practices have to be followed. 

A.S the crops proposed to be introduced in the area coming under 
irrigation are quite new to the farmers, all possible precautions will have 
to be taken by public agencies to convince them by demonstrating the suc¬ 
cessful raising of these crops. Cotton, oil-seeds and pulses are highly 
susceptible to attacks of insects, pests and diseases. Therefore, necessary 
arrangements have to be made for effective and timely plant protection 
measures. Educating the farmers for an integrated plant protection pro¬ 
gramme is an important task to avoid the failure of new crops. Area develop¬ 
ment programmes provided under various schemes are expected to show 
good results in all fields of agricultural production. 

Agricultural Cooperatives 

Increased agricultural production depends on several significant 
inputs, which include the provision of timely and adequate credit, supply 
of chemical fertilizers, improved seed, insecticides, pesticides and facilities 
for marketing of agricultural produce as well as storage arrangements. The 
agricultural service-cooperatives aim at meeting these requirements. It is 
through cooperative farming th|t the scanty resources of the agriculturists 
can be pooled, thus bringing to them the gains of large scale intensive 
farming. Through cooperative marketing the erosion of profits to middle¬ 
men can be checked and higher dividends secured. 

The total number of cooperative societies of all types and their member¬ 
ship was 1,208 and 1,04,311 respectively on June 30, 1975. The societies 
comprised 579 agricultural cooperatives, 295 industrial cooperatives, 147 milk 
cooperatives and 187 other cooperatives. By June 30, 1977, their number 
decreased to 930 while their membership rose to 1,12,722. The societies consis¬ 
ted of 341 agricultural cooperatives, 270 industrial cooperatives, 168 milk 
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cooperatives and 151 other ceeperativet.^ Mtinly the decrease was registered 
inthecaseof agricultural cooperatives which are discussed here. These societies 
included : 

Type of society 

Number as on 


30-6-1975 

30-6-1977 

Agricultural Credit Service 

493 

256 

Central Cooperative Bank 

1 

1 

Primary Cooperative Land Banks 

2 

2 

Joint Farming 

35 

33 

Marketing 

6 

6 

Scheduled Castes Land Owning] 

42 

43 

Total : 

579 

341 


Formseting credit, chemical fertilizers and consumer goods require¬ 
ments, there were on the 30tb June, 1975, 493 agricultural credit societies 
with a total membership of 65,454. A number of these societies were not 
found viable. These were, therefore, amalgamated with the bigger ones. The 
result was that by June 30,1977, the total number of these societies decreased 
to 256 although their membership further increased to 75,317. The table 
below gives data regarding the number of sub-depots in the district through 
which these societies distributed chemical fertilizers, the quantity of chemical 
fertilizers distributed and the value of consumer goods supplied by these 
societies during 1974-75 and 1976-77 : 

Year Sub-depots in Chemical ferti- Consumer goods 

the district lizer distributed supplied^, 

(Number) (Metric tonnes) (Rs. in lakhs) 

1974-75 52 13.00 20.00 

1976-77 32 2.61 40.24 

The Bhiwani Central Cooperative Bank Ltd., Bhiwani, which started 


1. For industrial cooperatives, the Chapter on ‘Industries’ may be seen; for milk 
cooperatives and othercooperatives, the Chapter on‘Other Departments’. 
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fuactioning from April 1973, advances short-term and medium-term credit 
to the various types of cooperatives. It advanced a sum of Rs. 25.47 lakhs 
during 1-4-1973 to 30-6-1973, Rs. 102.78 lakhs during 1973-74 (July 1973 to 
June 1974), Rs. 106.44 lakhs during 1974-75 (July 1974 to June 1975), Rs. 
321,38 lakhs during 1975-76 (July 1975 to June 1976) and Rs. 477.42 lakhs 
during 1976-77 (July 1976, June 1977). Its membersliip on the 30th June, 
1973, was 989 with owned funds (share capital) amounting to Rs. 36.54 lakhs 
and working capital amounting to Rs. 227.67 lakhs. The total amount of 
deposits held by the bank amounted to Rs. 32.29 lakhs. Similar figures at 
the end of June 1974, June 1975, June 1976 and June 1977 were as follows :— 


At the end of 


June 1974 

June 1975 

June 1976 

June 1977 

Membership (Number) 

958 

959 

823 

737 

Owned funds, i.e. share capital 

44.74 

50 

50.57 

55.97 

(Rupees in lakhs) 





Working capital (Rupees in lakhs) 

311.70 

361.31 

414.55 

487.59 

Deposits (Rupees in lakhs) 

123.16 

101.15 

190.41 

217.08 


The long term credit requirements of the cultivators for sinking of 
tubewells, purchase of tractors, purchase of land, etc., are met with by the 
two Primary Cooperative Land Development Banks (one each at Bhiwani and 
Charkhi Dadri)^ which have a membership of 6,830 wich a share capital of 
Rs. 28.65 lakhs and working capital amounting to Rs. 372.40 laklts. During 
1973-74, 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77 the banks advanced Rs. 44.79 lakhs, 
Rs. 65.77 lakhs, Rs. 71.30 lakhs and Rs. 93.10 lakhs respectively as longterm 
credit. 

Joint farraing/collective farming societies have been organised in order 
to secure gains of large-scale farming without losing individual proprietorship 
in land. Government provides financial assistance to such societies and 
gives various concessions. The cooperative farming societies have, however, 
not met wich success. Most of the societies organized in the district are of 
landless labourers, and only waste land could be made available to a few of 
these. The total number of farming/collective farming societies in the district 
at the end of June 30, 1974, was 35 with a membership of 674. Of these, 
30 were joint farming and 5 collective farming societies. The same position 


1. The bank at Bhiwani was established in 1968 while at Charkhi Dadri in 1970. 
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contiaued during 1974-75. By June 30, 1977, the number decreased to 33 
with a membership of 544. Of these, 28 were joint farming and 5 collective 
farming societies. 

The marketing societies supply fertilizer, improved seed and agricul¬ 
tural implements. There were 5 marketing societies on June 30,1973, with a 
membership of 1,828 and working capital amounting to Rs. 11.58 lakhs. 
Their number increased to6by June 30,1974, membership to 2,091 and working 
capital to Rs. 20.99 lakhs. There was no change in the number of societies 
during 1974-75. However, the membership increased to 2,197 and working 
capital to Rs, 22,88 lakhs. Even by June 30, 1977, ihe number of societies 
remained 6 but their membership increased to 2,337 while working capital 
decreased to Rs. 19.91 lakhs. 

The Scheduled Castes Land Owning Societies are registered for the allot¬ 
ment of nazool land under the Nazool Land Scheme and consist of exclusively 
Harijan members. On June 30, 1973, there were 42 such societies having a 
membership of 719 and working capital amounting to Rs. 0.08 lakh. There 
was no increase in their number, membership and working capital up to June 
30, 1975. By June 30, 1977, the number increased to 43 with a membership 
of 857 and working capital amounting to Rs. 1.30 lakhs. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

The Deputy Director, Animal Husbandry, is in overall charge of the 
district. He is responsible for all kinds of livestock developmental activities, 
such as cattle breeding, artificial insemination, control of the out-break 
of contagious diseases, improvement of livestock and provision of veterinary 
aid. He is assisted by three officers, namely the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer, Cattle Development Officer and Officer In* charge Semen Collection 
Station, Besides, there are 27 Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, 66 Stock 
Assistants, 36 Veterinary Compounders and other miscellaneoas staff. 

The district is farily rich in livestock. This includes cattle, buffaloes 
camels, sheep, goats, horses and ponies, mules, donkeys and pigs. Famine 
and drought prone areas invariably depend crucially on livestock; in bad years, 
animals being mobile can bo taken away thus retaining some capital and means 
of survival for the family. The break-up of livestock population^ according 


1* The population of livestock has been based on the average number of livestock of 
each village. 
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Particular 


Number (in. lakhs) 


Cattle 1.51 

Buffaloes 1.25 

Sheep 0.52 

Goats 0.62 

Camels 0.38 

Pigs I 0.05 

Others 0.08 

Poultry 0.15 


Cattle and buffaloes.—This district is known for world famous breeds 
of Hariana cows and Murrah buffaloes. Hariana cow is reared generally 
for its male produce, the bullock, which is well known for its draught capacity 
and speed; Haryana bullocks fetch premium price. The Murrah buffalo is 
famous for high milk-yield all over India and is the main milch animal of this 
district. These breeds resist and can thrive in scarcity conditions. 

The cattle and buffalo population which numbered 2.76 lakhs in 1971, 
accounted for 62.6 per cent of the total livestock. Female population of 
cows and buffaloes was 0.69 lakh and 0.58 lakh respectively. Their relative 
figures vis-a-vis those of males were : 


(Figures in lakhs) 


Males above 3 Females above 3 years Calves below 

years 3 years 


Breed¬ 

ing] 

bulls 

Others 

In 

milk 

Dry 

Not 

calved 

even 

once 

Others Male 

Female 

Cows 0.01 

0.14 

0.41 

0.23 

0.05 

— 0.28 

0.39 

Buffaloes 0.01 

(a)^ 

0.39 

0.15 

0.04 

— 0.18 

0.48 


1. (a) denotes less than 1,000, 
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The ox breed was evolved in the past through strict selection of 
bulls out of high yielding cows and with true to breed characters. The 
breeding was through natural service. With the passage of time the villa¬ 
ges started letting loose young male calves, out of inferior dams, for breeding 
purposes on religious grounds, which brought deterioration in the qualify of 
the breed, so that remedial measures, described below became necessary. 
This district has scanty rainfall and most of it is desert. Rain failures 
for years together was a common feature. Every third or fourth year 
was a famine year. There were no roads and it was difficult to supply fodder 
for the animals from other districts of the State. During famine the villagers 
used to move their cattle to other districts of the State to save them from star¬ 
vation but came back when conditions improved. Now with the construction 
of a net work of roads and canals throughout the district, famine 
conditions of this kind have disappeared. In case of any such development, 
Government is prompt; fodder is supplied at subsidised rates. Migrations 
of men and cattle are now past history. 

Rural economy here depends largely on the sale of bullocks and camels. 
Cattle fairs are well known all over India especially Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 
Big fairs are held four times a year at Bhiwani, three times at Charkhi Dadri 
and Loharu and twice at Siwani. Thousands of bullocks and camels are sold. 

Intensive Cattle Development Project, Bhiwani.—Consistent with the 
latest breedinpoiicy enunciated by the Government of India for introducing 
an exotic strain in non-dcscript cattle to increase milk production, an Inten¬ 
sive Cattle Development Project was started at Bhiwani on January 1, 1972. 
This is the third out of the four such medium-sized projects opened in the State. 

Though the district is well known for Murrah and Haryana breeds, a 
fair majority of these are non-descript types and un-economic. The scheme 
involves a systematically planned method for the best utilization of superior 
germ plasm obtained from superior stock, by its proper distribution through¬ 
out the district. Artificial insemination is used to maximise utility of the avail¬ 
able number of approved bulls. Controlled breeding has been progressively 
brought through removal of all scrub bulls in the area. To up-grade the non¬ 
descript and low milk yielders, Haryana bulls known for their high milk poten¬ 
tial are being extensively used for breeding. To provide breeding facilities 
effectively a Semen Bank at Bhiwani and 4 Regional Artihcial Insemination 
Centres with 50 Stockman Centres are at work. The details are given in 
Table XI of Appendjjj. The figures of artificial insemination dope 
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and calves bom year-wise are given below : 


Year Artificial insemination done Calves born 



Cows 

Buffaloes 

Cows 

Buffaloes 

1973-74 

3,013 

3,111 

658 

1,152 

1974-75 

3,469 

3,845 

991 

1,414 

1975-76 

3,126 

3,583 

726 

1,427 

1976-77 

3,928 

7,824 

817 

1,596 


Dairy Farming 

In 1974-75, the population of cows and buffaloes in milk was 61,263 
and 44,631 respectively. The total quantity of milk produced in the district 
was estimated as 2,144 quintals^. 

Milk is mostly produced in small quantites, by animals owned by indi¬ 
vidual cultivators who keep one or two cows and buffaloes for this purpose. 
After the installation of the Milk Plant at Bhiwani^, the whole of the district 
and Kalanaur block oftheRohtak district have been declared as Milk Shed 
Areafor it. The marketable surplus milk available with the farmers is pro¬ 
cured by 135 Milk Producers Cooperative Societies (95 of the Bhiwaiii district 
and 45 of Kalanaur block of the Rohtak district, of which the farmers are the 
members. These societies were advanced Rs. 23,94,135 during 1973-74 and 
Rs. 25,01,838 during 1974-75 for the purchase of buffaloes. The farmers who 
are covered under MFAL (Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers 
Development Age:v‘y) arc also getting subsidies @ Rs. 33 per •cent'*’. On an 
average about 11,000 litres of milk per day was procured during the flush 
season of 1973-74 and 21,395 litres during 1974-75. 

The Bhiwani District Cooperative Milk Producers Union Limited, 


L The milk production has been based by taking 60 per cent of cows and buffaloes 
in milk and 2.5 kilograms and 4.5 kilograms daily average production of a cow and buffaloe 
respectively. In this way, the estimated buffalo milk production comes to 1,20,503.7 kilograms 
and the cow milk 93,945 kilograms per day. 

2. For dc' dls about the Milk Plant, Bhiwani, the Chapter on industries’ may be seen. 

3. Milk Shod Area means an area or locality from where a milk plant gets its milk 
supply. 

4. In the c" se of farmers covered under SFD A (Small Fa rmers Development Agency) 
which is operative in the Qurgaon and Ambala districts, the rate of subsidv is 25 per cent, 
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Bhiwani, with 10 Milk Cooperative Societies as its members, was the first to 
be registered in November 1973. By 1975, its membership rose to 58. 

Sheep breeding.—According to 1971 Livestock Census, the sheep popu¬ 
lation was 0,52 lakh, and there is fairly good scope for the development of sheep 
and consequently of the wool industry. Sheep provide necessities of vital 
importance (meat for food, wool for clothing, skins for industrial use and 
manure for agriculture). Although the number of sheep is large, they are 
not good quality wool yielders. In order to bring about improvement in 
sheep stock, six Sheep and Wool Extension Centres have been functioning at 
Deosar, Kairu, Bahl, Sohansra, Satnali and Jhoju Kaian. Each centre is 
looked after by a Stock Assistant, under the charge of a Veterinary Assistant 
Surgeon, trained in sheep and wool development work. Superior rams, kept 
at the centres, are supplied to the breeders during the tuping season and are 
taken back after it is over. Veterinary aid and other sheep husbandry facilities 
have also been made available. 

Piggery.—Most ofthe population is vegetarian; there is no Government 
owned or private piggery farm where the breeding of pigs could be pursued 
on scientific lines. Pigs are reared by weaker section ; the breed is indi¬ 
genous and the animals are poor in constitution and fat. To develop this 
industry, Yorkshire pigs are produced at Government Pig Breeding Farms at 
Ambala and Hisar. These are supplied to the breeders at subsidised rates 
for the improvement of local pigs. The veterinary hospitals and dispensaries 
attend to the work of disease control of pigs and give technical education for 
establishing piggery farms. The pig population, in 1971 was 0.05 lakh. 
Pigs are slaughtered locally for meat and there is no demand for this breed 
outside. 

Camels.—There were 0.38 lakh camels in 1971. The camel is used for 
ploughing, transportation of goods through camel carts and for riding to 
cross the sand-dunes. There is no scientific breeding. 

Horses and Ponies.—-The area is sandy and the camel more useful. The 
horse is considered of little importance. There are no arrangements for 
breeding this animal on scientific lines. 

Donkeys.—The breed is local and of small size. There is no breeding 
stud. There is also no donkey stallion in the district. 

Animal Diseases and Veterinary Hospitals 

In the rural areas camel carts are popular as a means of communication. 
Camels are also used for ploughing purposes. Unfortunately the camels are 
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very suceptible to Surra. To protect them from this deadly disease and to treat 
those affected, medicines are stocked in veterinary hospitals and dispensaries. 
Amongst sheep, sheep-pox halber is common and prophylaetic vaccination 
is administered to prevent outbreaks of this disease, which has been sub¬ 
stantially controlled. Foot and mouth disease is prevalent but prophylactic 
vaccination is administered in small numbers as it is not feasible to protect 
all the cattle on mass scale due to the high cost of vaccine. However, cross 
breed animals are being protected from this disease. For H.S. disease, prophy¬ 
lactic vaccination is done before the summer and winter rains which keeps 
the disease under control. 

Veterinary hospitals.—In the wake of livestock development pro¬ 
gramme, the subject of disease control for combating the various contagious 
and non-contagious diseases, assumes great importance. The district has 
22 veterinary hospitals, 14 veterinary dispensaries, 4 artificial insemination 
centres, 50 stockman centres, one poultry extension centre and 6 sheep and 
wool extension centres for providing treatment and breeding facilities. Their 
place of location is shown in Table XII of Appendix. 

A veterinary hospital functions under the charge of a Veterinary Assis¬ 
tant Surgeon, assisted by a Veterinary Compounder or a Stock Assistant and 
Class IV attendants, while a Veterinary Dispensary is run by a Veterinary 
Compounder with the help of Class IV attendants. An artificial insemination 
Centre is run by a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon with a Veterinary Compounder 
or Stock Assistant and Class IV attendants. The stockman centre is run 
by a Stock Assistant with the help of Class IV attendants. A poultry and 'sheep 
extension centre is run by a Stock Assistant with the help of Class IV atten¬ 
dants. The Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, Stock Assistant or Veterinary 
Compounder apart from attending cases brought to a veterinary institution, 
treat the sick animals during regular tours and administer prophylactic vaccina¬ 
tion. Undesirable bulls are castrated. 

Slaughter Houses 

The district has three recognised slaughter houses at Bhiwani, Loharu 
and Charkhi Dadri. The animals are inspected by the Veterinary Surgeon before 
and after their slaughter to ensure that the meat being made available for human 
consumption is free from disease. From the year-wise number of animals 
slaughtered, as given below, it is evident that the consumption of meat is on 
the increase ; 
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Year 

Animals slaughtered 

1973-74 

6,906 

1974-75 

5,690 

1975-76 

7,021 

1976-77 

7,159 


Poultry Development 

The poultry population according to the 1971 Livestock Census was 
0.15 lakh. One day old chicks of white leghorn are produced at the Govern¬ 
ment Poultry Farm, Ambala and are made available to breeders at subsidised 
rates. Veterinary hospitals and dispensaries in the district educate the poultry 
farmers in the latest techniques of poultry husbandry and help them insetting 
up farms. Mass vaccination, debeaking and deworming are also carried out 
by these institutions. 

Problem of Stray Animals 

Haryana State Government formed a Cattle Catching Party to round 
up wild, stray and useless cattle. The panchayat approaches the Gaushala 
Development-cum-Cattle Catching Officer having headquarters at Chandigarh 
and a party is deputed to the affected area for rounding up the animals. The 
animals are put to auction. The unsold are seat to Gosadans where these are 
housed till their natural death. 

Gaushala Development 

According to the old concept, goushalas were institutions inspired by 
a religious sentiment to house the unproductive and useless cattle and were 
run on charity. To give new meaning to the old concept, an idea was mooted 
to convert these institutions into Cattle Breeding-cum-Milk Producing Centres 
with some financial assistance and technical guidance. The six registered 
gaushalas in the district are at Bhiwani, Loharu, Charkhi Dadri, Satnali, 
Gujrani and Dhanana. Of these, the four at Bhiwani, Charkhi Dadri, 
Dhanana and Loharu are aided under the scheme ‘Development of Gaushalas*. 
The income from the sale of milk and animals of the gaushalas, helps a lot 
in running these institutions. These institutions now also serve as Breeding 
Units. 

FISHERIES 

The Fisheries Department in the district is represented by the Fisheries 
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Development Officer, Bhiwani, who is assisted by 2 Fisheries Officers, 1 
Extension Assistant, I Field Assistant, 5 Fishermen, 1 Accountant and 2 Clerks. 

Not much attention had been paid to the development of pisciculture 
in this area prior to the formation ofthe new district of Bhiwani. The Depart¬ 
ment of Fisheries which is a revenue earning and self-supporting organization, 
established its district level office at Bhiwani in March 1973. Pisciculture, as 
a cottage industry, provides employment opportunities to the villagers and makes 
available protein-rich food. 

A survey of breeding grounds and culturable water for fish culture was 
initiated to determine potential. The natural climatic conditions (erratic 
rainfall, light and sandy soil texture, unsaturated atmosphere and high tem¬ 
peratures for a long periods during the year) led to loss of water by evaporation 
and seepage from the ponds. Availability of breeding grounds and water 
for fish culture in the Bhiwani district is shown below: 

Year Villages Water Area 

surveyed — . .. - . . .. . ■ — 

Available Suitable for fish 

culture 




(Acres) 

(Hectares) 

(Acres) 

(Hectares) 

1973-74 

250 

641 

259.4 

135 

54.6 

1974-75 


• » 


• • 

• * 

1975-76 

66 

186 

75.3 

62.5 

25.3 

1976-77 

58 

429.5 

173.8 

195.5 

79.1 


In addition, there are about 31 acres (12.5 hectares) of water area 
available with the water-works. A number of difficulties like inadequacy of 
field staff, apathy among the .village folk because of their vegetarian habits 
and religious bias, non-availability of quality fish seed and the funds for the 
improvement of village ponds, lack of water resources to maintain water in 
the village ponds throughout the year and lack of jurisdiction of the Fisheries 
Department over canal and water works areas, will have to be overcome before 
pisciculture can be established in the district on a sound footing. 

The technical advice on fish farming is provided by the department to 
the gram panchayats and private entrepreneurs. In 1973-74, about 9 acres 
(3.6 hectares) of water area suitable for fish culture was stocked with 10,655 
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quality fish seed in different panchayat ponds in the district. The figures for 
1974-75 were : water area 6.5 acres (2.6 hectares) and quality fish seed 7,500. 

During 1975-76, 72,576 fry and fingerlings were supplied to 14 
panchayats at a total cost of Rs. 1,567, and during 1976-77, 42,800 fry and 
fingerlings were supplied to 12 panchayats and Rs. 3,448 was realised. 

The following figures show the production of fish at the fish ponds 
and its income to the panchayats in the district:— 


Year 

Quantity of fish 
produced 

Income to the 
panchayats 


(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

6 

650 

1974-75 

80 

5,110 

1975-76 

16 

6,820 

1976-77 

155 

36,825 

jsides, fishery rights in Loharu 

Canal and Loharu 

Feeder were auc- 


tioned for Rs. 400 by the Fisheries Department for the first time in 1974-75. 
Fishery rights in Sunder Branch, Jui Feeder and Loharu Canal were auctioned 
for Rs. 700 in 1975-76 and for Rs. 1,050 in 1976-77. 

To popularise fishing as a hobby, 21 licenses were issued in 1976-77 and 
Rs. 328 was realised as fee. Cases of illegal fishing registered under the Punjab 
Fisheries Act, 1914, were charged Rs. 305 as compensation. Moreover 780 
decorative fish was sold to the public for Rs. 195. Trichogester fish fetched 
Rs. 25. This fish consumes mosquito larvae to such an extent that it can 
be used safely in open water ponds as a measure for malaria eradication. 

FORESTRY 

TheBhiwani Forest Division which was created on November 10, 1971, 
covered the Bhiwani, Hansi and Loharu tahsils. After the formation of the 
new district of Bhiwani on December 22, 1972, its jurisdiction was made co¬ 
terminus with the boundaries ofthe civil district. This division is under the 
charge of a Divisional Forest Officer (also called Deputy Conservator of 
Forests) with headquarters at Bhiwani. He is assisted by one Forest Officer 
and 4 Range Forest Officers (Forest Rangers), one e-tch at Bhiwani, Loharu, 
Dadri and Bawani Khera Ranges. Other staff includes Deputy Rangers 4, 
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Foresters 14 and Porest Guards 83 besides miscellaneous and ministerial staff. 
The Divisional Forest Officer acts as a co-ordinator, with the Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner and other officers at the district level, while at the State level he is 
answerable to the Chief Conservator of Forests, Haryana, Chandigarh, through 
the Conservator of Forests, South Circle, Haryana at Hisar.^ 

The area under forests is classified according to ownership, private 
and State. Forests owned by corporate bodies and private individuals are 
included under private forests. The State forests, on the basis of legal status, 
are categorised as reserved, protected and unclassified. Reserved forests are 
permanently earmarked to the production of timber or other forest produce 
and in them, the right of grazing and cultivation is seldom allowed. In pro¬ 
tected forests, these rights are allowed subject to restrictions. The following 
area was under forests in the district during 1976-77 :— 

Classification of Forests Area 

(Hectares) (Hectares) 

(A) State 7,396 

Reserved 

(i) NangalMala 134.76 

(ii) Nawan 173.20 

(iii) Naurangabad 28.73 

(iv) Digrauta 44.11 

380.80 
(or say 381.00) 


1. On the whole, the forest administration is under the charge of the Chief Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests. Haryana, Chandigarh. Under him the two Conservators of Forests are in 
charge of the two circles. North Circle at Chandigarh and South Circle at Hisar (Hissar), 
which cover the whole of the State. Besides, there is a Development Circle at Chandigarh, 
for the whole of the State which is headed by a Conservator of Forests under the control of 
the Chief Conservator of Forests. 

A circle is divided into controlling areas called forest divisions, each under a Divisional 
Forest Officer. A Forest division is divided into sub-divisions and ranges or executive charges 
which are further sub-divided into blocks comprising beats or protective charges. The charge 
of a range is ordinarily held by a Forest Ranger. The charge of a block is held by a Deputy 
Ranger or Forester and of a beat by a Forest Guard. 
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Classification of Forests Area 

(Hectares) (Hectares) 

Protected 

(a) Compact Blocks 

(i) Loharu 36.42 

(ii) Rawaldhi 6.22 

42.64 
(or say 42.00) 


(b) Strips 

(i) Rails 449.00 

(ii) Roads 2,750.00 

(iii) Canals (including drains 3,747.00 

and minors) 

(iv) Bunds 27.00 

6,973.00 

(B) Unclassed 2 

(C) Private 1,516 

Closed under Section 38 of tbe Indian 949.00 

Forest Act, 1927 

Closed under Sections 4 and 5 of the 567.00 

Land Preservation Act, 1900 

Grand Total: 8,914 

The forests of this district mainly consist of waste strips on either side 
of the roads, canals and railways and some private land closed under Section 
38 of the Indian Forest Act, 1927 and Sections 4 and 5 of the Land Preservation 
Act, 1900. These strips are unfit for agricultural purposes and therefore are 
managed by the Forest Department for afibrestation. The area of the forests 
closed under the Indian Forest Act, 1927, was voluntarily handed over by 
the owners to the Forest Department, partly for increasing the density of 
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Stock, and partly as a soil conservation measure. The area under Sections 
4 and 5 of the Land Preservation Act, 1900, was compulsorily closed in the 
interest of soil conservation. But with the introduction of lift irrigation 
schemes, the owaers are keen to get these lands back for agriculture. 
The Forest Department on its part is not only keen to retain these lands but 
also proposes to acquire some of the paiichayat lands for afforestation. 

Cottage industries such as production of silk, rope-making, castor oil, 
lac, eucalyptus oil and tanning, are direcly dependent upon forests. These 
industries are practically non-existent in this district which is short of good 
forests and indeed forests of all kinds. 

The district falls in the arid zone having extremes of temperature. The 
south and south-western parts are an extension of the Rajasthan desert. Sand¬ 
blowing caused by high velocity wind poses serious problems. The fertile 
soil particles, as a result of saltation, are transpora ted and scattered overlong 
distances thus impairing soil fertility. In other situations coarse and sterile 
sand particles are carried away with the high velocity winds and dust storms, 
and are deposited over fertile soil creating improductivity. Thus the greater 
part of the district is exposed to serious sand-blows which threaten the entire 
agricultural economy. All programmes aiming at agricultural development 
like the use of fertilizer, compost, improved seed, pest control etc., are likely 
to be rendered ineffective if the shifting sands are not stabilized. Research in 
developed countries has conclusively established that a permanent vegetal 
cover brings about substantial reduction in wind velocity and forms the 
foundation of entire programmes of agricultural development. The Bhiwani 
Forest Division is therefore engaged in the intensive implementing of the Desert 
Control Programme to halt the march of the desert from Rajasthan, and 
to protect the economy and other infrastructure, like newly constructed canal 
systems, roads, railway lines, etc. Considering the deficiency of free growth 
and the problem of shifting sands, the policy of the Forest Department is 
to raise shelter belts and wind breaks in the area, for protective and productive 
purposes, and to meet the fuel requirements of the people. At the same time 
to make farmers tree conscious, farm forestry is being introduced on a large 
scale in irrigated areas. The main projects are discussed below : 

Fixation of sand-dunes.—Sand-dune formation is a common phenomenon 
all along the Rajasthan border of the Bhiwani district. These sand-dunes 
shifting ill nature, are advancing into the interior of the district with strong 
south-westerly win Js rendering the cultivated lands infertile by accumulation 
of sand. The total area affected by sand-dunes in the district is about 30.000 
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hectares which is being tackled by the Forest Department under planned alfor- 
estation of sarkanda grass and other tree species. Biological barriers in the 
form of trees and shrubs play a vital role in different operations of desert 
control. They are the cheapest niethod of reducing wind velocity to control 
the movement of sand. 

Raising of shelter belts.—The forestry schemes aim at afforestation of 
waste strips along rail, road and canaP. These improve the situation, as they 
act as shelter belts against prevailing winds especially wherever these exist 
perpendicularly to the wind direction. A dense belt of trees against the 
strong sand bearing winds check velocity and thus the sand is accumulated 
towards the windward side instead of encroaching upon the cultivated lands 
on the leeward side. Moreover, the shelter belts protect the crops from the 
evil desiccating effects of hot winds. 

The programme of road beautification was taken up during 1973-74 
under MFAL (Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers) Scheme. It 
provided employment to landless labourers, and also aimed at increasing 
the beauty of roads connecting Bhiwani town. To begin with, work was 
taken up on four roads, viz. Bhiwani-Rohtak Road, Bhiwani-Tosham Road, 
Bhiwani-Hansi Road and Bhiwani-Chang Road, In all, 190 RKM (Row Kilo¬ 
metre) plantation under this programme has been raised. The ornamental 
plants (parkinsonia^ siris, goldmohar^ jacranda^ amaltas, etc.) improve the 
landscape and break the monotony of travel. Environmental pollution is re¬ 
duced as the plants purify the air. This programme is further to be extended 
on other important roads connecting Charkhi Dadii, Tosham, Loharu and 
Bawani Khera. 

Farm forestry.—Plants are raised on the periphery of the fields of the 
farmers to create wind breaks so that crops are protected from desiccating 
winds. Afforestation works were carried out under the Farm Forestry Scheme 
including items done under C.S.R.E. (Crash Scheme for Rural Employment). 
The division has done the following 


1. It is root system of shrubs and trees planted which plays a significant role in holding 
together loose soil or sand. Such plants serve as biological barriers even if the canals, roads, 
railway lines and drains alone which they stand, may not necessarily lie perperidicuiano the 
wind direction. 
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Year 

Kind of work 

Targets 

achieved 

10-11-1971 

to 

Plantation in agricultural fields 

10 hectares 

31-3-1972 

Plantation in compact block 

34 hectares 


Total ; 

44 hectares 

1972-73 

Plantation in agricultural fields 

90 hectares 


Plantation in compact block 

40 hectares 

130 hectares 

1973-74 

Plantation in agricultural fields 

97 hectares^ 


Plantation in compact block 

10 hectares 


Total: 

107 hectares 

1974-75 

Plantation iu agricultural fields 

15 hectares 


Plantation in compact block 

20 hectares 


Total : 

35 hectares 

1975-76 

Plantation in agricultural fields 



Plantation in compact block 

16 hectares 


Total : 

16 hectares 

1976-77 

Plantation in agricultural fields 

— 


Plantation in compact block 

18 hectare 


Total: 

18 hectares 


Afforestation and regeneration are essential parts of forestry in this 
district. It becomes particularly urgent and important in dry areas, like 
Loharu, Satnali and Tosham. The forests must be planted and maintained 
constantly so as to protect the land from the ravages of erosion, to referti¬ 
lize the soil, arrest aridity and influence the climate. The following 
works have been carried out under different schemes to check effectively and 
efficiently the advance of the desert:— 

1. 25 hectares under Form Forestry Scheme and 72 hectares under CSRE (Crash Scheme 
for Rural Employment), 



Name of the scheme Particular of works Unit Yearwise targets achieved 

1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
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Forest produce is divided into two categories, major and minor. The 
major forest produce includes timber and firewood. Minor forest produce 
consists of grasses, like kana, niallah (jialla), gum, etc, Shisham {Dalbargia 
sisob) provides the best timber for furniture. Kikax {^Acacia niloticu), Israili 
kikar {Acacia tortilis), neem, siris and jand provide firewood and timber. 
Sarkanda {kana) grass is used for miidita and hau-making. Thatching 
is also done with this grass. The grasses and/ muZ/u/i (pu/Za) are used as fodder. 
Lopping of prosopis cineraria {jand) provides fodder during winter. The 
following figures show the income derived from the sale of major and minor 
produce for the years 1973-74 to 1976-77 ;— 


Year Income from forest produce (total revenue) 



Major 

Minor 

Other receipt 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

2,11,639 

11,374 

— 

1974-75 

4,77,487 

13,532 

— 

1975-76 

4,12,209 

17,400 

14,187 

1976-77 

3,60,275 

1,17,023 

2,66,576 


NATURAL CALAMITIES 

Famine and Drought 

The Bhiwani district falls in the arid zone with scanty and erratic 
rainfall. Most of it, p.irticulariy the south and south-western parts, is an 
extension of the Rajasthan desert. Without adequate rain and means of 
irrigation, this area has from time to time suffered severely from famine and 
drought. 

The district has been formed by merging three separate units :— (i) 
Bhiwani and Bawani Khera, which formed a part of the Hisar (Hissar) district, 
(ii)Dadri, which was formerly part of a princely State and later theMahendra- 
garh district and (iii) Loharu, which was a princely State and later merged 
with the Hisar (Hissar) district after Independence. The authentic accounts 
ot the famines and drought visiting these areas are found in the respective 
gazetteers covering these three units and are briefly discussed here : 

Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils.—No accounts are available prior to 
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the dreadful chalisa famiue (Bikrami Samvat 1840; A.D. 1783-84), about 
which the Hisar District Gazetteer, 1915, gives a vivid description : 

“The preceding year had been dry and the harvest poor, but in 1783 
it entirely failed. The country was depopulated, the peasants 
abandoning their villages and dying by thousands of disease and 
want. Only in the neighbourhood of Hansi did the inhabitants 
hold their own, but even here the smaller villages were deserted 
by their inhabitants who took refuge in the larger villages, until 
the severity of the famine should be passed. In other parts of 
the district (Hissar) none remained who had the strength to fly. 
No reliable statistics of the mortality are extant, but there can 
be no doubt that the people suffered terribly. Some died help¬ 
lessly in their villages, others fell exhausted on the way towards 
the south and east, where they thronged in search of food and 
employment. Nor was the mortality confined to the inhabitants 
of the district, for thousands of fugitives from Bikaner (Rajas¬ 
than) flocking into Haryana perished in the vain endeavour to 
reach Delhi and the Jumna (Yamuna). The price of the com¬ 
monest food-grains rose to five and six sers per rupee. Fodder 
for cattle failed utterly, and the greater part of the agricultural 
stock of the district perished. But for the berries found in the 
wild brushwood the distress would have been even greater. 
Stories are told of parents devouring their children, and it is 
beyond a doubt that children were during this fatal year gladly 
sold to any one who would offer a few handfuls of grains as 
their price. The heat of the summer was intense, and all 
through July and August the people looked in vain for 
relief. At last, in the month of Asuj (latter part of 
September and beginning of October) copious rain fell here 
and throughout the province. There were not many left 
to turn the opportunity to account and the few who were 
found in the district were, for the most part, immigrants 
from Bikaner (Rajasthan), who had been unable, after 
crossing the border, to penetrate further eastward. These, 
however, seized upon the deserted fields and cultivated patches 
here and there. The result was a spring harvest in 1784 of more 
than ordinary excellence. The country gradually became re- 
peopled, but priucipally, from the west, comparatively few of 
the original inhabitants returning to seek their old homes. 
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Many who did return, found their old fields cultivated by recent 
immigrants. In some cases the immigrants were ousted; in others 
they submitted to pay a quit rent to the former proprietors. The 
district has been re^colojiized, but it cannot be said that the traces 
of the famine yet have all disappeared- The present parched and 
dried appearance of the country is popularly said to date from 
the disastrous effects of the drought of 1783; that fatal year is 
the era from which every social relation of the people dates. Few 
villages have a history which goes back uninterruptedly to a 
period before the famine, and there probably is not one which 
does not date its present form of tenure from the time when 
cultivation was resumed.”^ 

Famine and drought had become a living reality with the people of 
the area and with each occurrence both the people and cattle suffered alike. 
Each time many migrants from Bikaner (Rajasthan) emigrated and the poor 
who were unable to buy grain supported themselves on the fruit of i\vtkariU 
which was unwholesome when eaten in any quantities, and on the leaves of 
\\\Q jal ov pihi. But whether the Jungle fruits were wholesome or not, they 
were the means of saving many lives. Cattle suffered heavily from scarcity of 
fodder. The Government started regular relief measures from the famine 
of 1860-61. This was done by undertaking famine relief works and providing 
wages for work outofpublic funds, and charity to old and infirm persons and 
the opening of poor-houses for the distribution of food, for the most part out 
of sums raised by private subscriptions. The raising of the kachcha road from 
Hansi to Bhiwani, was a part of the relief work taken inhand in January 1869. 

The years of famine and drought beginning with the dreadful chalisa 
famine were 

Year Nature of drought 


1783-84 

Severe famine 

1860-61 

Severe famine 

1869-70 

Severe famine 

1896-97 

Famine 

1899-1900 

Famine 

1929-30 

Famine 

1932-33 

Famine 


1. Ibidi pp. 180-81. 

2. (i) Hisar District ^nd Loharu State (Jazetteer (Hisar District), 1915, pp. 180—89. 

(ii) Punjab District Gazetter, Volume I, Part B, Hisar District Statistical Tables, 
1935, pp. i-iii. 
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There was a famine in the Hisar (Hissar) district during 1938-39. No 
details of human deaths with starvation or loss of livestock are available. Since 
it was a famine, there must have been livestock damage to a large extent. In 
general, distress was most acute in and weak ««/;r/villages. It has been 

recorded on page 6 of the Report on the Famine Relief Operations in the South 
East Punjab {Hisar, Rohtak and Giirgaon), 1938—1940, that of the three famine 
affected districts of Gurgaon, Rohtak and Hisar, the last was far and away 
the worst hit. In Gurgaon, it was not found necessary to declare ^‘scarcity” 
in the Famine Code sense of the word; in Rohtak, two tab sils were declared 
^'scarcity areas” in April 1939. In Hisar, however, as early as December 
1938, the whole district was declared a‘‘famine area”, and relief operations 
were considered necessary to an extent and for a period unprecedented in 
the history of the district. 


A sum of Rs. 1,91,65,282 was spent on various types of relief works 
in which the areas comprising the present Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils 
were included. The Government arranged relief listed beloew^ : 

Kind of relief Total cost 

1 2 

(RO 

(A) Relief from Government revenues 


(i) Indirect Relief 

1. Dues remitted 

2. Suspension and loans 

Total: 


16,33,082 

88,62,198 

1,04,95,280 


(ii) Direct Relief 

3. Test and relief works 62,32,059 

4. Village works (including 

cost of construction and 

repairs to water channels) 3,84,459 

5. Gratuitous relief 13,09,533 


J. Source : Deputy Commissioner, Hisar (File No. D-6-6/1-52). 
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1 

2 

6. Spinning centres 

1,77,026 

7. Cattle concentration 

2,91,780 

8. Subsidies for stud bulls 

24,876 

9. Expenditure on water- 
supply staff 

8,701 

10. Expenditure on staff 

detailed to the minor 
beat (salaries and 
establishment) 

52,411 

11. Transport charges for 
labour 

1,213 

12. Public health measures 

1,11,735 

Total: 

85,93,793 

Total (i) and (ii) : 

1,90,89,073 

(B) Relief from charity funds through Government 

1. Indian Peoples Famine 

Trust Fund 

44,753 

2. Hisar Charitable Relief 

Fund 

(for razais, clothing, 
wheat, charkhas, etc.) 

31,456 

Total : 

76,209 

Total (A) and (B) : 

1,91,65,282 


Besides, a sum of Rs. 29,01,727 (Rs. 1,21,509 in cash and Rs. 27,80,218 
in kind) was advanced as ^ac^?av/. 


Drought also occurred in the Hisai (Hissar) district in 1951-52. The 
areas now coraprising the Bhiwani, Bawani Khera and Loharu tahsils, then 
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formed a part of the Hisar (Hissar) district. The failure of rains in 1951-52 
caused grave distress to both men and cattle; 180 villages of the Bhiwani, 
Bawani Khera and Loharu tahsils were affected. Ponds in iaront areas dried 
up and not a single blade of green grass was seen in the fields. Drinking 
water was not available in many villages, A large number ofpeople went out 
of employment and demanded immediate relief. Tb.e whole tahsil of Bhiwani 
including Bawani Khera was seriously affected by the drought. Due to 
Government relief no human death following starvation was allowed. 
Cattle, however, persished, but their number is not available. 

A number ofreliefmeasures were taken to alleviate the distress of the 
people. These included the construction of the Loharu-Bhiwani Read, on 
which about 500 people were employed daily. An amount of Rs. 36,000 
was spent in the first phase. The earthwork was completed on Bhiwani-Jui 
Road. Fodder taccavi was distributed and ration arrangements were made in 
drought affected villages. Digging of ponds, opening of spinning centres, 
maintenance of stud bulls , expansion of labour cooperatives and gratutious 
relief were some of the other relief measures. 

This area has been repea tdly visited by drought in the subsequent 
years. Some details about these droughts and the relief measures afforded 
in the Bhiwani tahsil during 1958-59, 1960-61, 1963-64, 1964-65, 1965-66, 
1967-68, 1968-69, 1972-73 to 1976-77 are given in Table XIII of 

Appendix. 

Dadri tahsil.—The dadri tahsil had suffered more than any other part 
of the earstwhile Jind State from famines which had from time to time afflicted 
the country, and its people (the Bagris especially) were often obliged to leave 
their homes owing to scarcity of water and food. The first famine about which 
information is available, was that of A.D. 1783, known as the ^c/w/wa ka/or 
famine of Bikrami Samvat 184Q. A large part of the State was depopulated. 
The previous two years (B. S. 1838 and 1839) had been dry and the 
harvests poor, but in B. S. 1840, these failed entirely. The tanks and ponds 
(Johars) ra-a dry, thousands of cattle died of starvation and thirst and most of 
the villages were deserted, only the larger ones here and there retained a few 
inhabitants. The people lived on ^a/>fruit(r/nrf)anda fruit called barwa ia 
lieu of grain and the cattle were kept alive on the leaves and bark of the ja/, 
kair, heri and other trees. 

Each time the Dadri tahsil was visited by a famine or scarcity, the 
relief measures including the construction works and distribution of alms 
were undertaken by the State authorities to ameliorate the distress of the 
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people, but the poor people perished from starvatioa while a large nuipber 
of cattle died owing to the scarcity of fodder. The famines which afflicted 
this area are mentioned below^ : 


Year 

Nature of drought 

1783-84 

Severe famine 

1803-04 

Severe famine 

1812 

Famine 

1824 

Famine 

1833 

Scarcity 

1837 

Scarcity 

1860-61 

Famine 

1862 

Famine 

1869-70 

Severe famine 

1878 

Severe famine 

1879 

Scarcity 

1883 

Scarcity 

1896 

Severe famine 

1897 

Scarcity 

1899 

Severe famine 


No information regarding the famines and droughts that visited this 
area during the period 1900 to 1937 is available. However, severe drought 
visited this tahsil during 1938-39 to 1941-42, 1948-49, 1963-64 to 1965-66, 
1968-69 and 1972-73 to 1974-75. The relief measures afforeded during these 
years, according to the Lai Kitab, are given in Table XIV of Appendix. 

Lnharu tahsil.—Famines were not uncommon, for the crop depended 
on rain. No accurate records existed of famines before A.D. 1833 (Bikrami 


1. For a detailed description of faiaiaes, see the Phulkian Slates, Gazetteer {Patiala, 
Jinit and AfahAa), 1904, pp. 297-304. 
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Samvat 1890) but the famine in that year was proverbial under the name 
of Nabia-ka-kal ; 1867 and 1880 were also years of scarcity. In 1899 
hardly any rain fell, and the distress was very severe. Large number of cattle 
were lost, many of the population died and many emigrated. Relief works 
wereopened, and inthe following year mccav/tothe tune of Rs. 27,800 was 
distributed to enable the people to resume cultivation. Scarcity again prevailed 
in 1901, relief works were again opened, and a pdkka tank and metalled roads 
in Loharu town were constructed. A loan of Rs. 55,000 was granted by 
Government to the State to enable it to meet the emergency. The kharif of 
1907 was poor but grazing was abundant. Suspensions of land revenue were 
made, and relief works were started on a small scale. Some suspensions of land 
revenue were also made in 1911 on account of the drought in July and August 
but the situation soon changed because exceptionally heavy rains fell in Sep¬ 
tember followed by a few more showers in the winter. The people 
consequently sowed and reaped a good rabi.^ 

In 1938-39, famine visited this tahsil. No record is available about 
the loss of human and cattle life and the damage caused otherwise. 
The Bikaner Railway Line was under construction at that time and 
thousands of people were employed on this work.. In 1939-40, the position 
eased because of good rains. 

This tahsil was hit by a drought in 1951-52. At that time the Loharu- 
Bhiwani Road was made pukka and other relief measures, i.e. digging of ponds, 
opening of ration depots, etc., were also initiated. No loss of human life 
took place by starvation. Information about loss of livestock is not available. 

Drought again visited this tahsil in 1957-58 and 1958-59 and a sum of 
Rs. 1,40,000 and 1,96,000 was distributed as taccavi loans. In 1972-73 and 
1974-75, the drought relief given is shown in Table XV of Appendix. 

The new district of Bhiwani was created in December 1972. The follow¬ 
ing data gives the amounts of taccavi loans, subsidies and grant for relief 
works disbursed to the people of drought affected areas ;— 


1, Pmtiab States Gazetteers, Volume II A, Loharu State, Part A, 1915, pp, 14-15, 
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(Rs. ia lakhs) 


Year 

Taccavi 

loans 

advanced 

Number 
of bene¬ 
ficiaries 

Subsidies 

given 

Number 
of bene¬ 
ficiaries 

Grant 
for relief 
works 

Number of 
people given 
work 

Total 

amount 

disbursed 


(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 

1972^73 

23.2 

31,994 

7.0 

30,645 

— 

— 

30.2 

1973-74 

1.4 

4,879 

0.6 

2,521 

— 


2.0 

1974-75 

56.2 

39,289 

12.0 

23,462 

10.0 

79,543 

78.2 

1975-76 

41.99 

25,058 

2.00 

7,056 

0.17 

205 

44.16 

1976-77 

17.90 

5,126 

1.92 

855 

0.5 

113 

19.87 







Chapter V 
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Traditional Industries 

There were only a few need-based industries in the district at the beginning 
of the present century. Unfavourable geographical conditions, lack ofcommuni- 
cations, scarcity of water and basic raw material inhibited industrial develop¬ 
ment. When such development began in other parts of the country, most of 
the moneyed people of this area, particularly from the Bhiwani tahsil, migrated 
to other States like West Bengal, Assam and Bombay and established industries 
and other business there. Most of them now own big industrial units 
there, while Bhiwani remains a city of absentee millionaires whose massive 
havelis remain locked up for the most part of the year. 

It has been explained in Chapter I, that areas comprising the Bhiwani 
district have till Independence inl947 remained under three different administra¬ 
tive set-ups, viz.(i) Dadri tahsil, a part of the formerly princely State of Jind ; 
(ii) Loharu tahsil, another princely State ; and (iii) Bhiwani and Bawani Khera 
tahsils, a part of the Hisar (Hissar) district. The existenee of traditional 
industries may be considered in each area. 

Dadri tahsil.—'The Gazetteer of Phulkian States {Patiala, Jind&ad Nabhd), 
1904^, mentions saltpetre, kankar and stone as the three mineral products 
found in the then Jind State, of which Dadri was a part. Saltpetre was obtained 
in the Jind tahsil and Dadri. The ruler of the State ( Raja Raghbir Singh) 
had opened three State refineries (Shora Kothis) one of which was at Dadri®. 
The average daily number of workers employed at this refinery was 7 during 
1900—1901, 1905—1906 and 1910—1911®. The refined saltpetre was sent for 
sale to Calcut ta. The refinery was managed by a mansarim or manager who was 
assisted by a gumashta (Hindi Accountant), muharrir (Urdu Clerk), a tolla 
(weigh man), two chaprassis and eight workmen. A number of crude saltpetre 
factories were attached to the refinery*. Crude saltpetre was prepared by the 
workers who worked as ascanis (contractors) for the refinery. 

h Ibid, pp. 287—93. 

2. The other two were at Jind and Safidon. 

3. Jind State Gazetteer, Statistical Tables 1933, Table 28. 

4. About 74 crude saltpetre factories had been attached to all the three refineries at 
Jind. Safidon and Charkhi Dadri. 
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The workers in the refineries for preparing crude saltpetre were given 
contracts through the manager in Katak (October), with an advance of money. 
The workmen prepared crude saltpetre and brought it to the refinery. They 
were paid on an average Rs, 1—3 per maund. To prepare the crude saltpetre, 
shora mitii (earth containing saltpetre which was generally found in eccentric 
quantities in the vicinity of every village) was scraped up and brought to the 
factories which were generally located near tanks or wells. Nothing was paid 
for the material if it was scraped from common land, but a small royalty was 
paid on private land. Each factory was provided with a kundi, a brick-lined 
sloping channel about 10 yards (9,15 metres) long with a reservoir at the lower 
end. The kundi had wooden poles on all sides and was thatched with panni 
grass. The roof was coped to a height of one balisht on both sides, and the 
coped roof was filled with shora mitti and water. The water impregnated with 
saltpetre leaked down through the thatch and collected in the reservoir. It was 
of a reddish colour. This process was carried on every day until a sufficient 
quantity of saltpetre had been collected when the water was boiled in the iron 
cauldron till it became syrup, and was then spread over brick-lined beds plastered 
with lime. When hard saltpetre was scraped off with a spade, crude saltpetre 
was brought to the refinery in loads of 15 to 20 maunds (5.6 to 7.5 quintals). 

The crude saltpetre thus collected was next buried in underground cells 
(khattis) for a year and then taken out, 25 maunds (9.3 quintals) at a time, boiled 
in an iron cauldron, and cleaned in an iron sieve called jharna- It was then 
poured into a wooden box with a vessel {dohra) shaped like a spoon or an iron 
pan {chhaj). After some time the sediment settled and the colour of the liquid 
became white. This was then put in small boxes, provided with a machi (wooden 
frame), for crystallization. After 6 or 7 days, the crystals were taken off the 
machi, collected in baskets and sprinkled with alum and indigo water to colour 
them. Then they were spread on dolaras (sheets of course country cloth) to dry. 
This completed the process. 

Kankar or argillaceous limestone was worked near a good many towns 
and villages. It was used for road-metalling and for buildings. The Public 
Works Department either got the kankar from contractors or employed labourers 
to excavate it. In the former case the contractors were generally paid Rs. 4 per 
100 cubic feet (2.8 cubic metres) and they delivered the kankar within a distance 
of a mile (1.6 kilometres). The owner of the land from which the kankar was 
dug was paid 4 annas (1/4 of a rupee) per 100 cubic feet. When direct labour 
was used they were paid Rs, 2 per 100 cubic feet, and the owner of the land got 
the same royalty. The labourers were generally menials, Chuhras, Chamars, 
etc., who earned on an average 4 annas (1/4 of a rupee) a day. Kankar was of 
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two sorts bichhwa and silli. Bichhwa kankar was so called becuase its nodules 
were supposed to resemble scorpions (bichhu) in shape. It was hard, bluish 
grey in colour, and was used for metalling roads. Silli kankar was brittle and a 
whitish grey in colour. It was burnt to make lime and mixed with Pinjauri 
lime for building purposes. 

Stone was blasted on several points in the Kaliana and Kapuri hills in 
tahsilDadrijthe chief being theKumhar quarry near Kaliana. The stone 
obtained was of two sorts, hard and sandstone. The hard stone was bluish grey 
in colour and was mode into many articles, such as ukhals and kundis (large and 
small mortars), chakkis and kharas (small and large mills), pillars, etc. It was 
also used for building. At the Kumhar mine, about 26 families of Kumhars, 
commonly called Sangtarsbas, worked in stone and earned about 5 annas (I /3 
of a rupee) a day. It was said that about Rs. 5,000 worth of stone and stone 
articles were worked yearly, of which Rs. 2,000 worth were exported. Stone 
obtained from the Kapuri hill was whitish grey and only used for building. 
Flexible sandstone (called sang-i-larzan, the sand particles being loose) had no 
commercial importance, but was exported as a curiosity. 

The Muslim women of Kaliana spun very fine thread (barik sut) which 
was sold at IJ scrs (1.2 kilograms) per mpee. 

Charkhi Dadri town was famous for turnery. The turners (kharadis) 
earned from 5 to 8 annas (1/3 to 1/2 of a rupee) a day. The following were 
the chief articles manufactured by the turners of Charkhi Dadri with the range 
of prices for each article 

Name of article manufactured Price range 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

Bed legs (lacquered) 

2 

0 

0 

to 

5 

Bed legs (plain) 

1 

0 

0 

to 

3 

Pira legs 

0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

Terwas of Kalis (pipes) 

0 

1 

6 

to 

0 

Khmtis (wooden pegs) 

0 

1 

0 

to 

0 

Surmadanis and Karelas (collyrium 
boxes) 

0 

0 

6 

to 

0 

Chessmen 

0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

Toys 

0 

0 

6 

to 

0 


A, P. 
0 0 

0 0 
10 0 
4 0 

1 6 

1 6 

8 0 

2 


0 
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OU'pressiQg was done by felis. One ghani (10 to 13 sers or 9.3 to 12.1 
kilograms) of rape (sarson) was put into the hollow part of the press (kolhu) and 
worked with a wooden pestle (lath), which was driven by a single bullock. Half 
a ser (0.49 kilogram) of hot water was mixed with the rape and when it was well 
pressed, a h ole was made at the bottom of the press and the oil began to come out. 
This oil was heated and again poured on to the rape, while the kolhu was kept 
warm with torches (mashals) until all the oil was extracted from the rape. One 
mauad(37.3 kilograms) of rape gave 12 5 m(l 1.2 kilograms) of oil and 28 sers 
(26.1 kilograms) of khal (rape cakes). A man and a woman worked the press ; 
two ghanis of rape was a fair day’s work for one press and the workers earned 
from 4 to 6 annas (1/4 to 3/8 of a rupee). Other oil-seeds such as sesamum, alsi, 
etc., were pressed to order. There was one factory (Din Mohammad-Abdul 
Ghani Oil Crushing Machine) at Charkhi Dadri which did the business of oil 
crushing. It employed 9 workers during 1925-26 to 1929-30 and was reported to 
have stopped business in 1931-321, 

The Chamars of the Dadri tahsil made good desi shoes, light and flexible. 
These were exported but only in small quantities. The shoes prepared in the 
Dadri tahsil were Salim-Shahi, deswali munda (with a chawa panja) and zanana 
juta (with gol chhota panja and without heels). Others were quite plain (sada). 
These were generally made of sheep or goat skin dyed red or black with an inner 
lining of dhauri; some were ornamented at the toe and round the sides; others 
were completely covered with embroidery. The price of a pair of shoes varied 
from 8 to 12 annas (1/2 to 3/4 of a rupee) for an ordinary pair for hard rough 
use or one rupee for slightly better quality, to as much as Rs. 5 to 10 for an em¬ 
broidered pair. The ornamental work was generally done by Chamar women. 

Pottery was practised in every big village. Two potters jointly could 
prepare 25 vessels daily and thus in 15 days they could prepare 375 vessels, as 
detailed below, burnt in an awz (small kiln) which required three days firing :—. 

Name of the vessel Number Price Rate 


Rs. A. P. 


Gharas (pitchers) 

175 

8 

0 

0 

9 pies each 

Handis (small pots) 

100 

1 

9 

0 

3 pies each 

Kishores (small glasses for drinking) 

100 

0 

4 

0 

4 annas per 
100 


I. Jind Slate Gazetfer, Statistical TUi/w 1933, Table 28. 
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In this work, a family of 5 psrsons could earn 9 annas (9/16 of a rupee) 
on an average per day. They also supplied clay for building purposes, and 
carried grain and other articles on donkeys from village to village. They also 
transported foodgrains from the fields at harvest time. A kumhar with 8 
donkeys could earn 12 annas (3/4 of a rupee) daily. 

A state distillery was in existence atCharkhi Dadri ini 900-09. Itprepared 
country spirits and employed two workers’^. The four flour grinding mills, 
three at Charkhi Dadri and one at Baund Kalan, employed workers as 
follows*; — 

Name and Average daily number of workers employed 

location- 

1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 


Din Mohammad 7 

Lahri Ram Flour 
Mills, Charkhi Dadri 

Gopi Nath Jagdish 1 

Rai Flour Mills, 
Charkhi Dadri 
Nand Kishore 1 

Chander Flour 
Mills, Charkhi Dadri 

Raghunandan Lai 1 

Flour Mills, 

Baund Kalan 


3 .3 3 3 3 3 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 


In 1938, Ram Kishan Dalmia, a renowned industrialist, set up the 
cement factory at Charkhi Dadri, with a 250 tonnes per day plant to break the 
all India monopoly of the Associated Cement Cos. it was styled the Dalmia 
Dadri Cement Ltd. 


Loharu tahsil.—The manufactures of Loharu were of no importance; 
coarse country cloth was made in almost every village. Rough blankets of 
camels’ hair and embroidered woollen chadors were also made. The chadar 
was usually of good quality and often fetched a high price®. 


1. Jind State Gazetteer^ Statistical Tables, 1933, Table 28. 

2. Ibid. 

3. (i) Him* District and Loharu State Gazetteer {Loharu State), 1904, p. 13. 
(ii) Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer {Loharu State), 1915, p, 14, 
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The liquor licences granted in the State covered both manufacture and 
sale* there being no distinction between wholesale and retail licences. The 
licences were sold by auction and ran for a period of one year. There were 
4 licence-holders each of whom sold retail country liquor of his own 
manufacture. No European liquor was sold in the Stated. 

Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils.—In the Bhiwani and Bawani Khera 
tahsils, which were then a part of the Hisar district, shora was reported to be 
usually found in the deserted village sites*. The fee charged was Rs. 2 on the 
licence issued by the Salt Department, but the proprietors of every village exacted 
a royalty from all contractors extracting shora within the area of the village. In 
some cases, these royalties amounted to a considerable sum. All profits derived 
by the proprietary body from these royalties were taken into account in fixing 
the land revenue of the village. For the extraction of shora the earth was dug 
out and placed in a heap or mound near the village site, an earthen channel 
connected the mound with the evaporating pans, water was poured on the saline 
earth and the resulting dark brown liquid drained off into the pans was left to 
evaporate by solar heat. In some cases, the manufacture was carried on by 
means of solar evaporation alone, while in others, after a certain amount of 
evaporation, the material was boiled in an iron cauldron (karahi) for six hours. 
In either case, the resulting product was dirty brown crystals of crude saltpetre, 
These were purified and re-crystallized by the contractors at Bhiwani, Hansi or 
Sirsa where there were licensed refineries. 

The cleaning and pressing of cotton was the mainfactory industry establish¬ 
ed at Bhiwani at the beginning of the present century. Bhiwani was the nearest 
mandi to the southern villages of Hansi tahsil, which is a cotton growing area. 
Most of the cotton of the tahsil was, therefore, brought for sale to Bhiwani, 
As buyers were mostly from Rajasthan, the location of the town as a cotton 
market suited them. Out of the 15 factories in the then Hisar district in 1904, 
4 were at Bhiwani®. A spinning and ^weaving mill (Venkteshwar Cotton Mills) 
was opened at Bhiwani in 1913 thus raising the number of factories to 5. This 
mill was managed by a Bombay firm and was on a fairly large scale. It did 
prosperous business and dealt more with yarn than cloth. The data showing 
the names of the factories, nature of work carried on and workers employed in 


1. (i) Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Loharu State), 1904, p. 16. 
(ii) Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Loharu State), 1915, p. 19, 

2. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 1904, p. 186. 

3. Ibid. 
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1916 onwards are given in Table XVI of Appendix. 

The establishment of cotton cleaning industry led to a great increase 
in the area under cotton in the canal irrigated areas of the Hisar 
district. None ,of these factories is extant. Bhiwani was really not a 
suitable location for textile mills. On merits it was neither a cotton 
area nor suitable as a purchasing or selling centre. Water was scarce; 
the area was frequently visited by drought and famine. These factories, 
therefore, could not work successfully and remained closed over long 
spells. The vicinity of a cotton growing area alone somewhat sustained 
the industry. However, as a result of the persistent efforts of the prominent 
persons of Bhiwani, the Venkteshwar Cotton Mills was purchased by G.D. 
Birla, a welUknowa industrialist, who started it again in 1938 under the name of 
Bhiwani Cotton Mills Ltd. It was then a small mill of 12,100 spindles and 240 
looms manufacturing coarse counts of yarn, cloth and niwar. Its spindles and 
looms which had become old and obsolete were repaired after the World 
War II. 

The Bhiwani C >tton Spinning and Weaving Mills was purchased by the 
Punjab Cloth Mills Ltd. in 1938. Its installed capacity.at that time was 3,444 
spindles and 145 looms which were not in working condition. 

Bhiwani was also the centre of fairly important brass and bell metal 
(kansi) trade. About 200 artisans were employed in this trade and their earnings 
varied from Rs. 7.50 to Rs. 8 per mensem. The goods were exported to all 
parts of the Putyab and to Rajputana (Rajasthan). The articles manufactured 
were mostly the ordinary cups and platters. These were fairly well finished 
but quite without ornament. The brass was imported from Calcutta, mainly 
for re-export to Bikaner (Rajasthan) and old broken brass (phut) was chiefly 
used for local purposes. Some brass was manufactured from imported copper 
and zinc in the proportion of 24 seers of copper to 16 seers of zinc 
to make a maundof 40 seers. The cost of the metal thus manufactured 
was calculated as Rs. 26 per maund (37.3 kilograms). Kansi was made with 
copper and pewter. The cost was Rs. 39.50 per maund. 

Besides its brass trade, Bhiwani had a name for carved chaukats or doors. 
Elaborately carved models mounted with brass had been sent to the exhibitions 
at Lahore and Calcutta and one had also been placed in the Lahore Museum^. 

The embroidered woollen orhnas or chadars were also quite famous. 


1. Hisar District Gazetteer, 1892. pp. 209-10. 
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Though nothing could be more homely than the material, or more simple than 
the design, they were thoroughly good and characteristic in effect. Two breadths 
of narrow woollen cloth were joined and covered with archaic ornaments in wool 
and cotton thread of different colours, needle wrought in sampler stitch. The 
cloth was a fine red, though somewhat harsh and coarse in texture and all the 
designs were in straight lines. The price of these chadars had been originally 
about Rs. 4 each, but since a demand had arisen, the rate doubled^. 

In the thirties and forties of the 20th century, as a consequence of the 
nationalist struggle in the country, the textiles became a major fast developing 
industry;.but there was a great shortage of technologists. G.D. Birla not 
only realized the need of high grade training in textile technology to meet the 
need of the industry but also felt that an industrial atmosphere was necessary 
to give the right type of training. With the twin objectives, he established the 
Technological Institute of Textiles in Bhiwani in 1943 and the Bhiwani 
Cotton Mills was attached to this institute for providing practical training 
under mill working conditions. 

Industrial Progress since Independence (1947) 

When India achieved Independence in 1947, Dadri was famous for stone 
carving, Loharu for the manufacture of locks, bangles and iron pans, and there 
were three large-scale industrial units, i.e. two textile mills at Bhiwani and one 
cement factory at Charkhi Dadri. This was the sum total of the industrial 
effort in so far as the present day Bhiwani district was concerned. The Muslim 
artisans left the country consequent upon the Partition and the industrial art of 
stone carving and bangle making received a serious set-back. 

There was very little improvement in the large and medium-scale indust¬ 
ries sector up to the formation of Haryana on November 1,1966. In the Bhiwani 
Cotton Mills Ltd., 1,000 new spindles were installed in a separate building in 
1963 and the spinning ofthe man-made fibres like rayon, nylon, tcrene, acrylic, 
etc., was started. The management of the Punjab Cloth Mills Ltd. could not work 
the Bhiwani Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills although from 1938 to 1961, 
there was an addition of 20,096 spindles and 284 looms. Losses were suffered 
continously. In January 1964, this Mill was purchased by the Gwalior Rayon 
Silk Manufacturing (Weaving) Co. Ltd., a Birla concern, and started working 
under the name and style of Bhiwani Textile Mills (Proprietor: The Gwalicr 
Rayon Silk Manufacturing (Weaving) Coy. Ltd.). At Charkhi Dadri, a second 
plant of 500 tonnes per day capacity was installed at the cement factory inl958. 


1. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer {Hisar District). 1915, p. 176. 
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Another Birla concern, Express Dairy Company Ltd., Calcutta,established 
the Bhiwani Gum and Guar Factory in 1956 with a licensed capacity of 16,200 
tonnes of guar splits per annum. In 1962, a new company under the name and 
style of Hindustan Gum & Chemicals Ltd. was formed in collaboration with 
M/s Stein Hall & Coy. (Inc. U.S*A.), with an installed capacity of 12,000 
tonnes and licensed capacity of 9,600 tonnes of Refined Guar Gum. 

However, this period saw the setting up of a number of small-scale indus- 
tries.Table XVII of Appendix shows the industries established till Novemberl966, 
their location, the number of workers employed, their capital investment and 
other details. It will be observed that the hand made brass utensils industry 
is exclusively concentrated at Bhiwani. They bring brass sheets and circles 
from Rewari and Jagadhri. Till 1963-64, they were being allotted the raw 
material, i.e. copper, zinc and tin for the manufacturing of utensils; but due to 
change in the import policy of the Government of India, this assistance of raw 
material was stopped. 

In the first two years after the formation of Haryana, there was a nominal 
increase in the number of small-scale units.Four unitsof dal processing industry 
were established at Loharu due to nearness to Rajasthan as gram is the main 
crop of this area. Some dal processing units are also coming up at Siwani. 
New and additional chemical, fabrication and mineral-based units were also 
established at Bhiwani, Charkbi' Dadri, Bahl, Dighawa, Tosham, Kalyana and 
Jhojhu Kalan. 

In the last few years the Bhiwani district has had a spurt of industrial 
activity,! process which has been considerably assisted and hastened by extension 
of electricity, construction of a network of roads and the increased availability 
of drinking water. With the creation of the Bhiwani district, various facilities 
and incentives provided by the State Government have been brought within the 
easy reach of the entrepreneurs. By March 31,1977, the number of large and 
medium-scale industries has increased from 4 to 8 and a sit would appear from the 
general remarks at the end of this Chapter, more large-scale units are being 
planned. The number of small-scale units has also increased from 135 to 518. 

Government Assistance to Industries 

The industrial development is looked after by the District Industries 
Officer, Bhiwani who is assisted by one Mining Officer, 4 Block Level Extension 
Officers and 2 Inspectors. The Mining Officer looks after the mineral concession 
work in the district. His staff consists of a clerk and two guards. The Block 
Level Extension Officers are posted at tahsil headquarters and their main work 
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is to help rural industrialisation. The Inspectors assist the District Industries 
Officer at the district headquarters in guiding and assisting the existing and new 
industries. The District Industries Officer functions under the overall control 
of the Director of Industries, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

The Government assists the entrepreneurs in a number of ways: by giving 
cheap land on easy instalments and financial assistance, by supplying machinery 
on hire-purchase basis and raw material at controlled rates, by providing ma rket- 
ing assistance and technical industrial training and common facility centres. 
These facilities are discussed briefly: 

Land. —Land in industrial areas/colonies is allotted on easy instalments 
to be paid in 10 yearsj^after making an initial payment of 20 per cent of the cost 
of a plot. Preference is given to the educated unemployed and technically 
qualified persons. 

Financial assistance.—After Independence, the provisions of the State 
Aid to Industries Act,1935,have been liberalized. Loans are advanced to the small- 
scale industries for the construction of factory buildings, purchase of machinery 
and equipment and working capital to the extent of Rs. 1 lakh against tangible 
security in the form of land, building and machinery (fixed to the ground) owned 
either by the applicant or his surety. Such loans are given up to 50 per cent 
of the value of the security offered. Loans up to Rs. 5,000 are granted aga inst one 
personal surety having solvent property for double the value of the loan applied 
for. Loans up to Rs. 5,000 are granted at district level on the recommendation 
of the District Loan Advisory Committee and above Rs. 5,000 up to rupees one 
lakh by the Board of Industries at State level. The Deputy Commissioner is the 
Chairman of the District Loan Advisory Committee, which has seven official 
and 2 non-official members with the District Industries Officer/Project Officer, 
Rural Industries Project, Hisar as the convener member. The following loans 
were disbursed in the district during 1972-73 to 1976-77 :— 

Year Loans disbursed 


Amount Beneficiaries (Number) 

(Rs, in lakhs) ------ 

Urban Rural 


1972-73 

2.30 

20 

49 

1973-74 

3.65 

41 

66 

1974-75 

1.32 

2 

21 

1975-76 

2.80 


35 

1976-77 

1.93 

1? 

22 
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Haryana Financial Corporation grants loans up to Rs. 30 lafchs in the 
cas3 of limited companies and registered cooperative societies and up to Rs. 15 
lakhs in other cases. These loans are granted for thecreation of fixed assets to 
new concerns or for expansion or for rationalizing existing industrial units. 
Loans for working capital are also granted to small-scale industries in deserving 
cases where such capital is not available from other sources and when the loan is 
required to provide margin for accommodation from banks. The loans are 
payable in a period of ten years with a grace period of two years. 

For the units in the Bhiwani district which is a backward area, special 
concessions are granted by the Corporation. The margin is reduced from 40 
to 30 per cent for medium and large-scale units and from 25 to 20 per cent 
for small-scale units. The repayment period is extended up to 15 years with 
a grace period of 4 years. A smaller rate of interest is charged. 

Loans are also provided on attractive terms for the purchase of generating 
sets and transport vehicles. 

In order to promote self-employment among technician entrepreneurs 
holding a degree or diploma in engineering, loans are granted on liberalised 
terms at a reduced margin of 15 per cent on the value of fixed assets offered as 
security. Under the scheme of educated unemployed, seed money equal to 
10 per cent of the capital cost of the project is also given in addition at a nominal 
rate of interest which is to be repaid after the normal instalments of loan are 
cleared. 

The Corporation also grants foreign currency loans to industrial 
concerns for import of plant and equipment under the World Bank Loan 
Scheme where the cost of project does not exceed Rs. 1 crore. 

The loans sanctioned and disbursed by the Corporation in the district 
are given in Table XVIII of Appendix. 

The Haryana Khadi and Village Industries Board, Chandigarh also 
advances loans and grants for the promotion of village industries. The grants 
and loans disbursed by the Board in the district are given in Table XIX of 
Appendix. 

Supply of machinery on hire-purchase basis.—On the recommendations 
of the State Government, the National Small Industries Corporation, an agency 
founded and controlled by the Government of India,processes and meets machi i- 
ery requirements of the small-scale units on hire-purchase by easy instalments. 

The Haryana State Small Industries and Export Corporation, a State 
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undertaking, also supplies machinery on hire-purchase basis. It provides 
financial assistance up to Rs. 50,000 in each individual case at a nominal rate of 
interest. The intending entrepreneur gives only a margin of 10 per cent of the 
cost of machinery with one solvent surety. The loan is repayable in 13 half- 
yearly instalments, the first instalment being due after one year from the date 
of delivery of R.R./G.R. 

Supply of raw material.—Indigenous iron and steel are supplied to 
the small-scale sector through the agency of the Small-Scale Industries and 
Export Corporation which also distributes other scarce raw materials 
allotted to the State from time to time. 

The supply of raw material like iron, steel, steam coke, hard coke, copper, 
zinc, wax, fatty acid, spirit, etc., is regularly made to quota-holders and deserving 
industrialists by the Industries Department. The quota is fixed after proper 
assessment. The requirements of imported raw material and equipment are 
assessed by the State Government and necessary recommendations made to the 
Government of India for import licences/release orders on the basis of year- 
to-year policy framed by the Government of India. Allotment of indigenous 
raw material is made 50 per cent more to industrial units of the district in 
comparison to units in other districts. 

Special incentives.—The district was declared an industrially backward 
area by the Government of India in 1974. Consequently , 15 per cent subsidy 
on fixed capital investment(land, building and machinery) is given by the Central 
Government to the industrial units coming up in this district after March 1973. 
The units established during the period October 1970 to March 1973, have 
been allowed 10 per cent subsidy by the Central Government. 

Relief from taxation_.The new units established in the district are exempt 

from the payment of electricity duty for a period of? years. Further concesssion 
in tariff is available to such chemical and other industries using power as the 
principal raw material. 

They are also exempt from property tax for a period of 5 years. 

Inter-State sales tax payable by the new units is treated as an interest-free 
loan for a period of 7 years from the date of their going into production. 

The amount of inter-State sales tax involved in any particular year is 
recoverable after a period of 5 years and is payable in a further period of 5 years 
in 10 equal six-monthly instalments. This is, however, subject to the limitation 
that total amount to be treated as interest free loan in this manner, in any parti- 
pular year, does not exceed 8 per cent of the capital investment. Similarly, in 
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the case of purchase of raw material made by the new industries within the 
State of Haryana, for manufacture of goods to be sold outside the State, the 
purchase tax is treated as a loan on the same terms and conditions as inter-State 
sales tax. No new taxes are to be levied in respect of purchase of industrial 
raw material for the manufacturing processes in factories for the next 5 years. 

The units which fall outside the municipal limits at the time of their estab¬ 
lishment, are exempt from levy of octroi for a period of 5 years from the date of 
their going into production. New industrial units located within the municipal 
limits are exempt from octroi on capital equipment and building material. 
These units are also exempt from octroi on raw material for a period of three 
years. Both these exemptions are admissible to units with a capital investment 
up to Rs. 1 crore in the Bhiwani district. 

These incentives and facilities being provided by the Central and State 
Governments are an attraction for new entrepreneurs to set up industrial units 
in this district. 

Common Facility Centres 

The Haryana Government has established a number of Common Facility 
Centres for the benefit of industries. The centres are spread over the whole 
of State. Though no such centre is located in the Bhiwani district, the industrial 
units of the district can avail of the facilities available at these centres. A brief 
description of these centres is given below : 

(i) Quality Marking Centres.—With a view to make the small-scale 
units quality minded and to ensure that the products marketed by them are 
up to standard. Quality Marking Centres have been established. These also 
serve as testing centres for goods according to I.S.I. Standards. The items for 
export from Haryana are checked at these centres for obtaining certification 
from the Export Inspection Council. 

There are at present eight Quality Marking Centres in the S tate : 

Place Centre 

1 2 

Ambala Cantonment (i) Instrument and precision 

machinery 

(ii) Electronics 

(i) Engineering goods 

(ii) Electrical goods 


Faridabad 
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1 


2 


Jagadhri 

Karaal 

Panipat 

Sonipat 


Engineering goods 
Leather goods 
Textile goods 

Engineering goods, paints, 
rubber 


A quality marking centre for engineering goods is also being set up at 

Hisar. 

The scheme of quality marking is voluntary and is done on a no-charge 
basis. The units registered with the Quality Marking Centres are also provided 
with the following facilities :— 

(a) Testing of raw material, semi-finished and finished products. 

(b) Technical guidance regarding material, methods of fabrication and 
standardisation. 

(c) Supply of standard specification and assistance to adopt these. 

(il) Industrial Development Centres. —The following Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Centres have been set up to assist the small-scale industries which are not 
in a position to arrange for this facility due to high capital costs :— 

Place Centre 

Ambala Cantonment Graduation and engraving of scientific 

instruments 

Jagadhri (i) Anodizing 

(ii) Tools and dies 

(ill) Heat-Treatment Centres.—^These centres have been established for 
the benefit of industries whichdonothavea Heat-Treatment shop of their own. 
The two centres located at Faridabad and Bahadurgarh provide heat- 
treatment facilities at a nominal cost. It is proposed to extend the existing 
facilities at these centres and also to provide laboratory facilities for testing of 
raw materials. The facility of heat-treatment is also available at the Industrial 
Development Centre for Tools and Dies Making, Jagadhari. 


Marketing Assistance 

The Haryana State Small Industries and Export Corporation (a State 
undertaking) assists the small-scale industries in marketing their products. 
The Corporation also assists the small-scale industries in marketing their 
goods abroad. 

The National Small Industries Corporation, New Delhi, also helps the 
small-scale industries in marketing their products. Such assistance is provided 
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by this Corporation through the participation of small industries in the Govern¬ 
ment Stores Purchase Programme. About 196 items have already been re¬ 
served by the D.G.S.&D. (Director General of Supplies and Disposal) for ex¬ 
clusive purchase from the small-scale sector. Small-scale units are given pur¬ 
chase preference over the large and medium units for Haryana Government 
Programmes. 

Industrial Areas 

An Industrial Development Colony was set up at Bhiwani in 1971 
by the State Government and 155 acres (62 hectares) of land was developed 
for it. Almost all the plots of different sizes, i.e. 5 acres (2 hectares), 2 
acres (0.8 hectare), 1 acre (0.4 hectare), i acre (0.2 hectare) and J acre (0.1 
hectare), have been sold. 

Another 92 acres (39 hectares) of land was acquired in May 1976 for 
extension of the Industrial Development Colony. The roads and other ser¬ 
vices are being developed in this colony. Most of the plots in the newly de¬ 
veloped area are yet to be sold. The allottees of the plots are being persuaded 
by the State Industries Department to start their projects early. The allottees 
who complete the construction work of their factories within a period of 
two years from the date of allotment of the plots, are allowed a refund of 20 
per cent on the cost of land. 

Fifty acres (20.2 hectares) of land is being acquired by the Industries 
Department at Charkhi Dadri for setting up an industrial area. 

Commercial Banks 

Financial assistance is provided by the commercial banks for the deve¬ 
lopment of industries. It is generally given as working capital. The banks 
provide two tsrpes of credit limits, i.e. one lock and key and the other open 
credit. Eight nationalised banks, viz. State Bank of India, Central Bank of 
India, Punjab National Bank, State Bank of Patiala, Indian Overseas Bank, 
United Commercial Bank, Bank of India and Indian Bank and 3 other banks, 
viz. New Bank of India, Oriental Bank of Commerce and Lakshmi Commercial 
Bank, are functioning in the district. All of these have their main offices at 
Bhiwani; the Central Bank of India has branches at Mundhal, Tosham and 
Jhojhu Kalan; the Punjab National Bank at Chang, Bahl, Badhara, Charkhi 
Dadri, Baund Kalan and Loharu and the State Bank of Patiala at Satnali, 
Charkhi Dadri and Jui. The New Bank of India has a branch at Bawani 
Khera and the Oriental Bank of Commerce at Charkhi Dadri. 

From 1975-76, commercial banks have also started providing financial 
assistance to small artisans under DRI/RIP schemes. The rate of interest 
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under DRI scheme is only 4 per cent. The following figures show the 
amount of loan advanced under these schemes in the district during 1975-76 
and 1976-77 

Year Number of parties Loan advanced 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1975- 76 127 1.60 

1976- 77 185 2.03 

A large number of sophisticated industries calling for a high degree of 
precision in quality control with standard specifications have been reserved 
for development in the small-scale sector. With a view to encouraging small- 
scale units to step up the quality of their products by introducing or improving 
quality control measures, Industrial Development Bank of India has decided 
to offer the following financial incentives with effect from July 1, 1976:— 

(a) A small-scale unit which obtains ISI mark from the Indian Stan¬ 
dards Institution (lSr))in respect of its products would be provid¬ 
ed with a rebate of 0.5 per cent per annum in interest rate on the 
outstanding amount of refinance. The interest rebate would 
apply from the quarter during which the ISI mark certification 
is obtained and would hold good till the licence to ISI mark is 
operative or till the refinance is repaid, whichever is earlier. 

(b) The Bank will also provide 100 per cent refinance in 
respect of loans granted by eligible institutions to small-scale 
units for purchase of quality control equipment without 
any margin, provided the industrial unit furnishes a certi¬ 
ficate from ISI to the effect that the equipment is needed 
essentially for introducing/improving the inplant quality 
control system. 

Rural Industries Project 

The Government of India had sanctioned a Rural Industries Project 
for Hisar district in 1971-72 as a centrally sponsored scheme. The object was 
to evolve appropriate methods and techniques for in tensive development of 
village and small industries, for accelerating the pace of industrialisa¬ 
tion in backward areas and to bring about dispersal of industries to the rural 
areas. When Bhiwani was created a separate district, an attempt was made 
to have a separate project sanctioned for it. The Government of India, how¬ 
ever, did not agree and desired that the Rural Industries Project, Hisar, should 
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continue to cover the newly ormed district. Consequently, the headquarters 
of the Project Officer continue to be at Hisar but an Industrial Promotion 
Officer has been posted at Bhiwani to assist the District Industries Officer in 
Rural Industries Project work. The project area in Bhiwani comprises villages 
and small towns with a population of less than 25,000. For the grant of loans 
and other help to the existing new units in the project area, screening is done 
by the Project Officer. The following figures show the amounts of loans and 
subsidies advanced under this project :— 


Year 


Loans disbursed 
under State Aid 
to Industries 
Act, 1935 


Subsidy 


Power Subsidy 


Number 

of 

parties 


Amount 


Number 

of 

parties 


Amount 


Number 

of 

parties 


Amount 


Number 

of 

trainees 

trained 

under 

MFAL 

schemes 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 


1972-73 

49 

2.30 

— 

_ 

— 

_ — 

1973-74 

57 

3.65 

— 

— 

— 

— 29 

1974-75 

21 

1.06 

47 

50,605 

35 

9,085 28 

1975-76 

35 

2.55 

69 

63,800 

— 

— 30 

1976-77 

20 

1.93 

46 

28,350 

3 

709 37 

The Project Officer in so 

far as the cases ofhis area are concerned, acts 


as a convenor of the Loans Advisory Committee of the Bhiwani district. 
Industrial Training 

The four institutes for industrial training and technical education^ 
at Bhiwani provide training facilities in various crafts: 

Institute 


1 


1. Industrial Training Institute, 
Bhiwani 


Trade in which training/technical educa¬ 
tion is imparted 
2 

Fitter, Welder, Electrician, Turner, 
Carpenter, Radio Mechanic, Moulder, 
Machinist, Stenography, Cutting and 
Tailoring, Embroidery and Compos¬ 
ing. 


1. For more details, see Chapter on‘Education and Culture*. 
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I 


2 


2. Rural Industrial I>6velopment Weaving 

Centre, Bhiwani 

3. Government Ban and Rope Ban and Rope-Making, and Weaving 

Making-cum-Textile Develop¬ 
ment Centre, Bhiwani 

4. Technological Institute of B. Text and M. Text. Degrees 

Textiles, Bhiwani 

The trainees are encouraged to start their own work when they pass 

out. 


Besides, there are 4 industrial schools for girls, 2 at Bhiwani and 1 each 
at Charkhi Dadri and Toshara, which impart training to girl students in 
the trades of cutting, tailoring and embroidery. 

Source of Power 

The district had no electricity till 1932. Thereafter only two towna, 
Bhiwani and Loharu, had diesel power to run oil and flour mills and for 
domestic lighting. This continued till 1956 when hydelpower from theBhakra 
Nangal Project became available. 

M/s Lahore Electric Supply Co., a private licensee, provided electricity 
to Bhiwani town in 1932. The generation was by small diesel sets. In 1944, 
this company was sold to M/s Rohtak and Hisar District Electric Supply 
Company which continued generation as well as distribution of power to 
Bhiwani town up to 1954. In 1954-55, the work of distribution of supply was 
taken over by M/s South Punjab Electricity Cooperation Limited, 
Bhiwani. 

Loharu town had also been provided with electricity by a private licensee. 

During 1956-57, M/s Rohtak and Hisar District Electric Supply Co. 
started getting hydel power from the Bhakra Nangal Project of the Punjab 
State. On April 9, 1962, the supply company was taken over by the Punjab 
State Electricity Board. After the creation of Haryana on November 1, 
1966, the Haryana State Electricity Board took over the control of supply of 
power in May 1967. 
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INPUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES 

Mineral wealth of the district is not considerable. Except kanhar^wi 
building and masonary stone, resources in nainerals and metals are of academic 
interest only. Iron ore has been reported from Tosham but the studies so far 
made, reveal that the reserves are very small and uneconomic for exploitation. 
Pyrite occurrences have also been reported from Khodana. Malchite stains 
which indicate presence of copper have been noticed in Tosham area^. 

The district is well supplied with kankar deposits. It is used for cement 
manufacturing and road construction. Soft variety is crudely burnt for lime 
for house construction. 

There are a number of building stone and masonary stone quarries in 
the district. Rocks are quarried for use as building stone and also in the 
construction of roads, canals bridges, etc. Stone crushing industries are 
flourishing in the district. Road metal is exported not only to the adjoining 
districts but also to the Punjab, 

Friable quartzites occur in the west of Atela Kalan in the Dadri 
tahsil. This is crushed to powder and used as glass sand or for the 
manufacture of sodium silicate. 

Clay for the manufacture of bricks, earthen pots and other allied 
purposes is abundent in the district. 

Saltpetre is found in a large number ofvillagesofBawaniKhera, Tosham 
and Bhiwani blocks. It occurs as thin white encrustations on the surface. 
Mostly, it is exported out of the State, where it is used in fire work industries. 

The National Council of Applied Economic Research, New Delhi had 
carried out a Techno-Economic Survey of Haryana and published a report in 
November 1970. It made some recommendations for development of in¬ 
dustry in backward areas basing them on the suggestions of the Wanchoo 
Committee. One of the suggestions was that growth points should be select¬ 
ed for intensive development to have maximumimpact on a backward fregion. 
Areas either already having a well-developed infrastructure, or having an in¬ 
herent development potential were to be preferred for selection of growth points. 

It was also suggested that the Government should carry out detailed surveys 


1. For more details, see Chapter I ‘General’. 
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and feasibility studies of the prospective industries and make them available 
to entrepreneurs. 

Soon after, the Industries Department requested tbe Small Industries 
Service Institute, New Delhi to initiate studies for selecting growth centres 
in the State. The term “growth centre” essentially refers to any area which 
has the potential for further expansion, and which would ultimately beccme a 
centre of attraction for concentrated development. After a detailed survey, 
the Institute has since identified Bhiwani as a growth centre for reasons of its 
locational advantage and availability of infrastructural facilities like land, 
power, skilled workers, banks and educational institutions. The survey team 
has identified 65 new industries (Table XX of Appendix) for develop¬ 
ment at Bhiwani. Of these, 59 industries are demand based and the remain¬ 
ing 6 are resource/skill based. These will require a totalinvestment of Rs. 1.50 
crores and 1250 H.P. of electricity. The space requirements will range from 
101 to 900 square metres. The units will produce goods worth Rs. 4.60 
crores and provide employment to 1,300 persons. 

Large and Medium-Scale Industries 

Of the 8 large and medium-scale industries^ functioning in the Bhiwani 
district, 7 are located at Bhiwani and 1 at Charkhi Dadri. These are : 

1. Technological Institute of Textiles/Bhiwani Cotton Mills, Bhiwani.— 
This institute was established at Bhiwani in 1943 under the auspices of the 
Birla Education Trust. The object was to provide high grade training in textile 
technology to meet the need of the textile industries and also to help create 
an industrial atmosphere which is necessary to encourage the right type of 
training. The Bhiwani Cotton Mills was attached to this institute for 
providing practical training in mill working conditions®. 

A smallfactory with 12,100 spindles and 240 looms and manufacturing 
coarse counts of yarn, cloth and/iin-ar in 1938, the Bhiwani Cotton Mills has 
now grown into a big factory. It has 33,124 spindles and 644 looms, and 
manufactures medium and fine counts of cotton yarn and cloth and synthetic 
blended yarn besides terene suiting and shirting. The factory has kept abreast 
with technological developments and has installed the latest type of machinery 

1. Keeran Vegetable Products Ltd., a large-scale unit, was established at Bhiwani in 
1972 for the manufacture of vegetable (vanaspati) ghi. It was closed in January 1976. 

2. For more details about courses oPered and training g facilities provided at the 
fechnilogical Institute of Textiles, see Chapter on ‘Education and Culture*. 
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such as Metallic Cards, High Speed Draw Frames, Sixplex, Combers, Ring 
Frames with modern High Draft System, Schlafhorst Pirn Winder, Barber 
Colman Spooler and Warpper, Automatic Looms, Calenders, Jiggers Cheese 
and Beam Dyeing Plant, Mercerising Plant, Singeing, Raising and Roller Print¬ 
ing Michinjs, Screen Printing Section, Hot Air Stenter with Heat Setting 
arrangements, etc. 

The re-generated and synthetic fibres such as rayon, nylon, terene, 
acrylic, etc., have rapidly taken over leadership from natural fibres both in 
versatility and quantitative output on account of their excellent performance; 
wash and wear characteristics, and better handling and draping qualities. In 
1963,1,0D0 new spindles were installed in a separate building and the spinning 
of man-made fibres was started. For the last few years, the mill has also been 
manufacturing terene suiting and shirting that sell under the brand of T.I.T. 
Terene. 

Employment and production figures of the mill are shown in Table A 
and the working result in Table B below : 

TABLE A 


Year 

Employment 

Production 

1966 

(Number) 

2,483 

(Rs.in lakhs) 

331 

1970-71 

2,564 

680 

1971-72 

2,701 

770 

1972-73 

2,901 

735 

1973-74 

3,023 

858 

1974-75 

4,000 

937 

1975-76 

2,919 

921 

1976-77 

3,132 

1,181 
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TABLE B 


(Rs. in lakhs) 

Year 

Total assets 

Net sales 

Wages and 
salaries 

Gross profit/ 
loss (—^) 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1966 

91.07 

326.63 

60.65 

29.92 

1970-71 

83.55 

595.61 

86.54 

9.84 

1971-72 

94.99 

708.94 

96.85 

28.46 

1972-73 

103.70 

873.76 

117.63 

62.00 

1973-74 

112.11 

1,161.74 

127.81 

137.42 

1974-75 

129.95 

900.75 

123.50 

30.00 

1975-76 

87.53 

974.39 

172.78 

1.74 

1976-77 

80.00 

1,171.55 

181.05 

25.00 


(2) Bhiwani Textile Mills, Bhiwani.—'Established in 1921, this is another 
composite textile mill. To begin with, it could not be worked by its promoters. 
It was purchased by the Punjab Cloth Mills Ltd. in 1938. Its install¬ 
ed capacity at that time was 3,444 spindles and 145 looms which were not in 
working condition. A lot of repairs, adjustments, additions and alterations 
were necessary. During 1938 to 1961, an addition of 16,652 spindles and 139 
looms was made, raising the total installed capacity to 20,090 spindles and 284 
looms. Despite all these efforts, the factory did not work successfully and 
suffered losses. It was purchased by the Gwalior Rayon Silk Manufacturing 
(Weaving) Co. Ltd., Birla Gram, Nagda (Madhya Pradesh) in January 1964. 
In order to make the mill an economically viable unit, an investment of Rs. 50 
lakhs was made on the modernisation of machinery. The replacement of old 
and addition of new machinery cost another 50 lakhs. By 1975, the installed 
capacity of the mill increased to 20,976 spindles and 334 looms. 

The mill manufactures synthetic blended yarn and fabrics. A most 
modern and up-to-date process house has been put up at a cost of about Rs. 60 
lakhs for processing all types of fabrics including man-made fibres and acrylic 
to meet the present taste and demand. The capacity of this process house is 
10,000 metres of synthetic fabrics daily along with fibre and yarn dyeing. It 
can also process 40,000 metres of cotton cloth daily. Thus it will cater to the 
processing needs of the textile complex being encouraged at Bhiwani, and serve 
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as a mieleus for the develop^meat of cottoa, silk and woolkn powerloom units. 
It is claimed that there is no other such process house in the whole of Haryana. 

Employment and production figures of the mill are shown in Table A 
and the working results in Table B below : 

TABLE A 



Year 

Employment 


Production 



(Number) 


(Rs.in lakhs) 


1966 


1,294 


123.43 


1970 


1,342 


168.45 


1971 


1,338 


110.52 


1972 


1,424 


143.03 


1973 


1,408 


175.06 


1974 


1,369 


301.60 


1975-76 


2,246 


270.52 


1976-77 


2,889 


722.59 



TABLE B 


(Rs. in lakhs) 






Year 

Total assets 

Net sales 

Wages and 
salaries 

Gross profit/ 
loss(—) 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1965-66 

116.91 

119.56 


27.29 

(-)0.57 

1970-71 

153.60 

183.25 


46.77 

(—)29.S5 

1971-72 

217.02 

243.97 


50.46 

(—)16.26 

1972-73 

263.78 

311.78 


63.18 

(—)16.02 

1973-74 

254.16 

357.51 


72.47 

2.47 

1974-75 

231.92 

277.50 


76.95 

(—)28.73 

1975-76 

73.56 

264.84 


85.45 

(—)75.19 

1976-77 

113.46 

701.56 


99.52 

18.14 
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(3) H^ndastaa Gam aad Chemicals Ltd., Bhlwani.—Originally started as 
Bhiwani Gum and Guar Factory in 1956, this concern had a licensed capacity 
for 16,200 tonnes of guar splits per annum. In 1962, it was formed into a new 
company under the name Hindustan Gum and Chemicals Ltd. in collaboration 
with M/s Stein Hall and Company (Inc. United States of America). It has an 
installed capacity of 12,000 tonnes against the licensed capacity of 9,600 tonnes 
of refined guar gum. 

Guar has been grown in India for centuries and before the establish¬ 
ment of this factory it was used mostly as cattle-feed. Guarcontains raannogl- 
actan(gun) to the extent of 35 percent. After extraction of gum from guar, 
the remaining 65 percent is used as cattle-feed which is known as gnarmealor 
guar churi. Guar gum is used in many industrial applications such as paper, 
textile, printing, sizing and furnishing,jute, petroleum drilling,pharmaceuticals 
food and pesticides. For manufacturing end products for most of these 
applications the company obtained the requisite know-how and the plant from 
its American collaborators in 1965. Since then the end products are being 
manufactured by the company and are sold in the home market. 

Ever since its establishment, the company has been making steady 
progress in exports of refined guar gum and pulverized gwar-gum , as well as 
guar meal to the Continent and U.S.A. Its exports during 1970-71 amounted 
to more than Rs. 2 crores, for which the company is said to have been awarded 
a certificate of merit for outstanding performance by the Government of India, 
Ministry of Commerce. Its exports during 1976-77 increased to nearly 
rupees five crores. 

If properly processed, the guar meal, can be used for poultry consump¬ 
tion as a protein aid. The company is planning to put up a processing unit 
to make this product. Bhiwani’s guar gum and its by-product guar meal 
carry the ISI mark and are known in the world market. 

Employment, production and export figugres of the company are 
shown in Table A and the working results in Table B below ; 


Year 

1 


1966 

1970 


TABLE A 

Employment Production Export 
2 3 4 

(Number) (Rs. in lakhs) (Rs. in lakhs) 

60 87.59 52.18 

62 240.94 201.12 
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1 


2 

3 

4 



(Number) 

(Rs.in lakhs) 

(Rs.in lakhs) 

1971 


58 

206.72 

136.92 

1972 


55 

160.66 

49.53 

1973 


62 

162.00 

171.48 

1974 


84 

565.00 

502.60 

1975-76 


92 

505.41 

354.59 

1976-77 


100 

612.58 

498.59 



TABLE 

B 






(Rs. in lakhs) 

Year 

Total assets 

Net sales 

Wages and 

Gross profit/ 




salaries 

loss(—) 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1966 

34.53 

87.59 

1.67 

8.46 

1970 

22.31 

240.94 

2.50 

6.52 

1971 

20.03 

206.72 

3.48 

5.46 

1972 

18.13 

160.66 

3.41 

5.64 

1973 

17.39 

161.54 

3.10 

2.46 

1974 

58.09 

563.71 

5.05 

10.18 

1975-76 

24.66 

505.41 

5.63 

12.16 

1976-77 

27.51 

612.66 

7.46 

48.45 


(4) Dalniia Dadri Cement Ltd., Charkhi Dadri.—The Associated Cement 
Companies had a practical monoply as manufacturers of cement in India and 
they had been selling cement at rates fixed at their option. Ram Krishna 
Dalmia, a renowned industrialist,took the daring step of breaking this monoply 
and simultaneously installed cement factories at five different places in India 
including Charkhi Dadri. A plant with 250 tonnes per day production capaci¬ 
ty was built in 1938 and another with 500 tonnes per day was added in 1958, 
The factory is situated near the railway station of Charkhi Dadri and has its 
own siding. The factory area includes the company’s residential colony, free 
dispensary, primary school, playgpund, etc. 
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The company manufactures Portland cement. Kankar is the basic 
raw ipaterlal which is found in agricultural helds. The cement manufactur¬ 
ed at this factory is consumed within the State and also supplied to the neigh¬ 
bouring States of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and the Union Territory of Delhi. 

Employment and production figures of the company are shown in 
Table A and the working results in Table B below : 

TABLE A 

Year Employment Production 


(Number) (Rs.in lakhs) 



1966 

949 

214.56 



1970 

889 

214.14 



1971 

915 

197.01 



1972 

905 

176.80 



1973 

898 

200.84 



1974 

836 

268.48 





(Metric tonnes) 



1975 

777 

132,706.76 


Year 

1976 

Total assets 

756 

TABLE B 

Net sales 

2,334.22 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Wages and Gross profit/ 

salaries loss(—) 

1966 

(Rs.) 

202.38 

(Rs.) 

325.52 

(Rs.) 

29.70 

(Rs.) 

36.39 

1970 

204.67 

345.14 

32.35 

20.09 

1971 

206.44 

327.96 

34.25 

6.24 

1972 

207.62 

315.27 

35.00 

(-) 6.77 

1973 

208.56 

337.16 

41.55 

(_)44.27 

1974 

200.00 

274.00 

65.94 

(—)77.85 

1975 

210.66 

424.67 

46.02 

(—)38.28 

1976 

210.22 

72.55 

42.05 

8.64 
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From the above data it is apparent that except for 1976 the company 
incurred losses from 1972 to 1975, A number of factors are responsible. 
Kankar, which is the basic raw material and was earlier found in the nearby 
agricultural fields, has now to be transported from a distance of about 20 to 
25 kilometres because the nearby deposits have been exhausted. The com¬ 
pensation to be paid to the owners of the fields has gone up. Kankar is ex¬ 
cavated by manual digging and the labour charges have also increased con¬ 
siderably. Previously, octroi on kankar was charged at concessional rate by 
the municipality but now that concession has been withdrawn. Since the 
rates for the sale of cement are fixed on all-India basis by the Government of 
India, no particular weightage is given to the disadvantageous position of 
this factory. 

(5) Shri Saraswati Spinning Mills, Bhiwani,—This mill was established 
in 1969 with 5,000 spindles to produce cotton-waste yarn which was much in 
demand at Delhi, Panipat and other surrounding areas. Subsequently, the 
Central Government gave permission to spin cotton yarn on these spindles. 
Since then the mill has progressed and expanded considerably. As against the 
sanctioned capacity of 25,000 spindles, it has installed 22,000 spindles. 

The mill spins cotton-waste, cotton and woollen yarns but it also 
proposes to spin all types of synthetic blended yarn. 

Employment and production figures of the mill are shown in Table A 
and the working results in Table B below : 

TABLE A 


Year 

Employment 

Production 

1970-71 

(Number) 

210 

(Rs. inlakhs) 
28.00 

1971-72 

248 

46.00 

1972-73 

259 

67.00 

1973-74 

346 

80.00 

1974-75 

481 

120.00 

1975-76 

250 

96.56 

1976-77 

200 

58,69 
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TABLE B 


(Rs. in lakhs) 

Year 

Total assets 

Net sales 

Wages and 
salaries 

Gross 

profit/loss(—' 

1970-71 

(Rs.) 

28.32 

(Rs.) 

26.72 

Rs.) 

4.64 

Rs.) 

3.43 

1971-72 

39.89 

46.30 

5.47 

5.96 

1972-73 

46.03 

61.38 

7.24 

5.70 

1973-74 

69.81 

81.18 

9.05 

7.21 

1974-75 

50.00 

120.00 

13.00 

6.00 

1975-76 

63.00 

87.00 

11.00 

(-)1.00 

1976-77 

63.00 

56.00 

9.50 

(-)1.00 

(6) Milk 

Plant.Bhiwani.—This 

milk plant is one of the several units of 


commercial undertakings of the Haryana Dairy Development Corporation 
Ltd., Chandigarh and was established in 1972 at Bhiwani, with an 
investment of Rs. 69.26 lakhs. The plant has an installed capacity 
of 15,000 litres of milk per shift or 35,000 litres of milk per day. The 
factory manufactures sweetened condensed milk, both full cream and 
skimmed. It is sold in bulk as well as in consumer packs of 397 grams each. 
The condensing equipment installed at the factory was designed and 
fabricated at Faridabad by indigenous enterprise. The five chilling 
centres which procure milk are located at Mundhal, Kalanaur, Jui, Loharu 
and Tosham. Milk is procured through Milk Supply Cooperative Societies. 

Employment and production figures of the plant are shown in 
Table A and working results in Table B below : 


TABLE A 


Year 

Employment 

Production 

1972-73 

(Number) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

•• 

* « 

1973-74 

86 

42.91 

1975-76 

90 

96,62 

1976-77 

77 

97.0Q 
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TABLE B 


Year 

Total assets 

Net sales 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Wages and Gross profit/ 
salaries loss (—) 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1972-73 

69.26 

1.00 

2.16 

•• 

1973-74 

61.96 

45.12 

4.20 

. . 

1974-75 

. * 

• • 

• • 

. ♦ 

1975-76 

55.00 

80.00 

6.00 

1.00 

1976-77 

52.00 

158.00 

6.00 

1.00 


(7) Haryana Textiles, Bhiwani.—The unit was established in 1972 
with an investment of Rs. 20.25 lakhs. It manufactures shoddy yarn. 

Employment and production figures of the mill are shown in Table A 
and working results in Table B below : 


TABLE A 


Year 


Employment 

Production 



(Number) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1972-73 


120 

23.00 

1973-74 


140 

30.94 

1974-75 


150 

25.95 

1975-76 


103 

29.61 

1976-77 


104 

21.66 


TABLE B 





(Rs. in lakhs) 

Year 

Total assets 

Wages and 

Gross profit/ 



salaries 

loss(—) 


(Rs.) 

(Rs,) 

(Rs.) 

1972-73 

28.80 

2.84 

4.38 

1973-74 

45.37 

4.16 

9.98 

1974-75 

. • 

• • 


1975-76 

15.45 

2.85 

. . 

1976-77 

14.00 

3.27 

ft » 
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(8) Mohta Electro Steel Ltd., Bhiwani.—The unit was established 
in August 1975. It manufactures C.R. steel strips . 

Employment and production figures of the mill are shown in 
Table A and working results in Table B below : 



TABLE 

A 


Year 

Employment 


Production 


(Number) 


(Rs. in lakhs) 

1975-76 

183 


65.10 


TABLE 

B 





(Rs. in lakhs) 

Year Total assets 

Net sales 

Wages and 

Gross profit/ 



salaries 

loss (—^) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1975-76 144.06 

54.42 

4.71 

3.38 

Small-Scale Industries 




On March 31,1977, 

there were 518 

small-scale units 

in the district. 


Of these , 118 manufactured metal and engineering goods, 75 chemicals, 
68 textiles including synthetic and woollen, 46 food articles, 35 furniture 
and wood products, 28 brass utenisls, 24 mineral based products, 18 cement 
products, 8 optical material, one lime and the rest of the 97 miscellaneous 
items. For more details see Table XXI of Appendix. 

Cottage Industries 

Traditional cottage industries still flourish to some extent in the 
district and include shoe making, blacksmithy, carpentry leather tanning, 
pitloom weaving, ban making, 'candle making, stone carving, rosary beads 
and utensil making by the Thathiar community. There is no speciality 
about the products. Even otherwise, these are diminishing in importance 
as persons in these industries are switching over to more lucrative 
occupations. The position at various stages regarding cottage industries 
till March 31, 1977 is given in Table XXII of Appendix. 
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Registered Factories 

On Dicember 31, 1961 only two factories from the Dadri tahsil 
stood registered with the Labour Commissioner. These were (i) Dalmia 
Dadri Cement Works Ltd. and (ii) Tshware Industries, both located 
at Charkhi Dadri. The former gave employment to 686 workers, while 
the latter, which manufactured balties, trunks and agricultural imple- 
nients had an establishment of only 4 persons^. 

In Bhiwani, there were five registered factories detailed below^ ; 


Serial 

number 

Place 

Name of factory 

Nature of work 

Number of 
workers 

1. 

Bhiwani 

Technological Institute of 
of Textiles/Bhiwani 
Cotton Mills 

Cloth manu¬ 
facturing 

1,122 

2. 

Bhiwani 

The Punjab Cloth 

Mills 

—do— 

2,236 

3. 

Bhiwani 

Krishana Bobbin 

Factory 

Wooden 

bobbin 

877 

4. 

Bhiwani 

B*K, Engineering 

Works 

Diesel oil 
engines 

8 

5. 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani Gum Guar 
Factory 

Gum and guar 42 

manufacturing 


The industry -wise data regarding the registered working factories 
as on March 31, 1977, and the names of these factories are given 
respectively in Tables XXIII and XXIV of Appendix. 

Industrial Labour 

Industrial labour in the district is generally drawn from U.P. and 
Rajasthan; it migrates on account of shortage of employment avenues over 
there. Moreover, the wage rates prevalent here are higher as compared 
to the wage rates being paid in U.P and Rajasthan. The general 


1. Census of India 1961, District Census Hand book, Mahendragarh District, 1966, p. 48. 

2. Census of India 1961, District Census Hand book, Hissar District, 1966, p. 74. 
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coadition and standard of living is quite unsatisfactory due to high prices 
of essential cominodites, non-availability of housing facilities, etc. To overcome 
this problem, the employers are persuaded to construct houses for labour 
under the subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, to open fair price 
shops, etc. 

Although the industrial institutions and schools opened by the 
Department of Industries increasingly meet the demand of skilled labourers 
and help in the development of industries, yet these do not meet the full 
requirements. More skilled hands are needed. 

Industrial labour inthe district has to go without work many times 
due to shortage of electricity and it is compensated by way of payment of 
lay-off compensation in accordance with the provision of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 

The wage rates paid to industrial labour are either fixed under the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, or under awards and settlements. Mostly 
there are textile industries inthe district in which the wage structure of an 
unskilled worker ranges from Rs. 171 to Rs. 275 per mensem and that of a 
skilled worker from Rs. 190 to Rs. 350. 

Cooperative Movement 

The development of industrial cooperatives is essential for demo¬ 
cratic development of industries specially in the cottage and small-scale sectors. 
Stress is, therefore, laid on the development of industries through coopera¬ 
tives. The industrial cooperatives ensure that decentralisation of industry 
is accompanied by proper improvement of techniques of production, 
procurement of raw material and marketing of finished goods. 

The cooperative movement in the district has been finding its place 
in the industrial sphere also. The development of industrial cooperatives 
is looked after by the Assistant Registrar, Cooperative Societies, Bhiwani, 
who is assisted by 2 Industrial Inspectors and 7 Sub-Inspectors. The 
activities of the Cooperative Department are confined to cottage and 
small-scale industries. 
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The following table indicates the number of industrial cooperative 


societies that have existed 

Serial Name of 

Number industry 

since 1973-74: 

Number of societies (year ending June 30) 

1973 

—74 

1974 

—75 

1975 

—76 

1976 

—77 

1. Handloom weav¬ 
ing 

2. Smalt Scale 

Industries 

34 

42 

43 

41 

(a) Engineering goods 

28 

34 

34 

32 

(b) Wood works 

21 

21 

21 

19 

(c) Miscellaneous 

3. Khadi and 

village Industries 

89 

89 

86 

79 

(a) Non-edible 

oils and 
soap 

19 

21 

21 

21 

(b) Pottery 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(c) Gur and 
khandsari 

16 

16 

16 

15 

(d) Ghani oil 

4 

4 

3 

3 

(e) Cobblers 

48 

48 

48 

41 

(f) Leather tanning 
and flaying 
of skins 

8 

8 

8 

7 

(g) Others 

9 

10 

10 

10 
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The value of the goods produced and the loans and subsidies advanced 
to the industrial cooperative societies are given below : 


Year 

(ending 

June 30) 

Value of 
goods produced 

Loans 

advanced 

Subsidies 

advanced 


(Rs. 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

40,41,694 

8,25,663 

20,435 

1974-75 

31,84,000 

10,30,000 

21,765 

1975-76 

35,65,000 

16,24,000 

57,850 

1976-77 

45,23,000 

20,49,000 

4,fC0 


General 

In addition to the number of incentives and facilities offered to 
attract entrepreneurs to establish industries in the district, Bhiwani is being 
linked with Rohtak through a broad gauge railway line. 

A branch of the Small Industries Service Institute, New Delhi, was 
opened at Bhiwani in July 1975. It has a workshop with facilities in general 
engineering, tool room and heat treatment. Machinery worth about Rs. 10 lakhs 
has already been received. This branch is providing technical know-how to 
the industrialists. 

A new unit in the large-scale sector for the manufacture of precision 
steel tubes with a capital investment of Rs. 1.5 crores is coming up at Bhiwnai 
besides a dal mill in the cooperative sector with an investment of about 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 



Chapter VI 

BANKING. TRADE AND COMMERCE 

The money-lender played an important part in the financing of 
agriculture in the villages. He still enjoys patronage, though since Indpendencc 
there has been a great organized and systematic push to diversify the 
sources that provide credit to farmers, traders, industrialists and 
others engaged in the economic activity. There are now not only 
local money-lenders but also cooperative credit societies, banks, joint- 
stock and financial corporations established or encouraged by Government. 
Their endeavour is also to mobilize savings. The State also plays an im¬ 
portant, even predominant, role in the financial sphere by floating loans, 
promoting small savings, financing development plans and helping 
industries. 

Money-lenders and Agricultural Indebtedness 

During the British period the agriculturist’s need for money was met 
mostly from money-lenders and banks were hardly used at all. Some effort 
at cooperative credit had been made but there were few signs of this in the 
Bhiwani district. The indigenous money-lender or banker received deposits, 
dealt in hmdis, and also financed trade and industry against the security 
of goods. The loans advanced were both for productive and unproductive 
purposes. Much of this business depended on personal security, and a long 
acquaintance through generations contact of the families concerned. 
Rates of interest varied, therefore, not ; only with the kind of business in¬ 
volved, but also the character of the borrower and the nature of his need. 
Many of the money-lenders were themselves traders, who. sold their goods 
on credit charging a higher rate, or advanced money on the assurance that 
the borrower’s produce, agricultural particularly, or the artisan’s wares be 
offered to them often allowing for exorbitant interest. 

Another category of indigenous bankers comprised sharaffs and gold¬ 
smiths. They would provide loans on the mortgage of gold ornaments, and 
met needs particularly connected with social events, such as birth, marriage, 
illness and the like. Interest rates tended to be eccentric, determined by 
personal equations, and on the whole were high, particularly in cases of 
distress, or where the borrower had to postpone repayment. 
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It is not correct, however* to dismiss the money-lender’s role as wholly 
nefarious. He did meet real need, the system was remarkably elastic in 
determining security, and the crux of the problem was to provide an 
effective alternative to borrowers. Today also, after years of effort at 
establishing alternative sources of credit, we are still faced with 
the broblem of sound judgment, in individual cases, of determining what 
is adequate security and a sound loan. 

For unproductive loans, even today, people in the village are 
ovcrw^hclmingly dependent on indigenous and personal borrowing. 
Possibly no lending or cooperative system will be able to meet needs 
arising from distress like illness, or social custom and pressure like 
marriage. Here the solution lies in a Jong term habit of saving, 
so that the rough can be taken by the smooth, and the individ¬ 
ual’s general credit is such that he can raise money, without submitting 
to extortion, should need compel. The setting up of cooperatives and other 
agencies has certainly made its mark and has had its effect in the realm 
of strictly productive borrowing. 

In the British Punjab, and particularly under the inspiration and 
guidance of Chhotu Ram, who was Revenue as also Development Minister 
before Independence, attempts had been made not only to provide coopera¬ 
tive credit but also to protect the agriculturists and weaker sections from 
exploitation by money-lenders. The Usurious Loans Act, 1919, the Punjab 
Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930, the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Act,1934, the Punjab Debtors’ Protection Act, 1936 and the Punjab 
Registration of Money Lenders’ Act, 1938 were designed to achieve this. It is 
doubtful if these measures stopped the more harmful adverse effects of the 
system. They certainly diverted adverse practices to clandestine forms, and 
the fact that in 1974-75 there were only 2 licensed money-lenders in the 
Bhiwani district may not be an entirely correct indication of the extent to 
which money-lending is now an insignificant source of ctedit. 

In addition to cooperative agencies, institutions like thcKhadiand 
Village Industries Commission provide credit facilities in rural areas. The 
Government also advances taccavi loans under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, 1883 and the Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884. These 
loans are given for seed, cattle, agricultural implements and also under 
various schemes, c.g. Grow More Food and Community Projects. The 
following table shows the taccavi loans advanced and the number of persons 
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benefited since 

Year 

the formation of the district:— 

Taccavi loans 
advanced 

Persons 

benefited 


(Rs.) 

(Number) 

1972-73 

30,19,290 

30.645 

1973-74 

2,02,500 

2,521 

1974-75 

78,21,000 

23,462 

1975-76 

41,90,000 

25,058 

1976-77 

17,20,000 

5,126 


lathe iadustrial sector, loans are advanced under the Punjab State 
Aid to Industries Act, 1935, The loans are also advanced to industrialists 
by the Haryana Financial Corporation, Chandigarh, which came into being 
on April 1, 1967, It has a paid-up capital of Rs, 1 crore. The loans 
disbursed under the State Aid to Industries Act and by the Financial 
Corporation in the Bhivvani district have been detailed in the Chapter 
on ‘Industries’, 

Cooperative Credit 

The progress made by cooperative institutions in the: district has 
been impressive; they compete with the commercial banks in mobilising 
savings and also providing credit especially to the agricultural sector. 

On June 30, 1973, there were 500 primary agiicuUural cooperative 
credit service societies and 60 non-agricultural credit societies. They provided 
facilities for short term and medium term credit for fertilizers, improved 
seeds, implements, marketing, storage and the extension of advanced agricul¬ 
tural techniques. The non-agricultural cooperative societies comprise mostly 
employees credit societies catering to the requirements of persons outside 
agriculture. The following statement gives an idea of the scope of 
cooperatives:— 



Particulars Agricultural credit/service societies Non-agricultural credit societies 

June June June June June June June June June June 

1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
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Central Cooperative Bank 

The Bhiwani Central Cooperative Bank Limited, started functioning 
in April 1973. It concentrates largely on rural-objectives and thus opened 
a number of branches in the rural areas, viz. two at Bhiwani and one 
each at Jui, Loharu, Tosham, Siwani, Bawani Khera, Mundhal, Charkhi 
Dadri.BaundKalan, Badhara,Satnali and Bahl. The bank issues short and 
msdium term loans to individual members, through cooperative societies, and 
provides fiaineial accommodation to the affiliated cooperative societies for 
seasonal agricultural operations and the marketing of crops. Relevant in¬ 
formation pertaining to this bank is given below : 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Position as on the 30th June 


1973 



(Rs.) 

1. Share capital 

36.54 

2. Working capital 

227.67 

3. Deposits 

32.29 

4. Loans advanced 


(i) Short term agri¬ 
cultural 

25.47 

(ii) Medium term agri¬ 
cultural 

, 

(iii) Medium/shortterm 
milk supply 


(iv) Industrial societies 

0.41 

(v) Marketing 
societies 



(vi) Primary Land 

Development Bank 

(vii) Non-agricultural 

purpose 


1974 1975 1976 1977 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.)l 

44.74 

50.00 

50.57 

55.97 

311.70 

361.31 

414.55 

487.59 

123.16 

101.15 

190.41 

217.08 

102.78 

106.44 

184.91 

330.34 

68.62 

89.26 

21.48 

23.10 

— 

— 

19.61 

23.60 

2.41 

12.62 

7.25 

4.29 

37.30 

130.66 

82.92 

87.63 


2.74 

— 

— 

0.16 

2.56* 

3.22 

3.29 
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Cooperative banking is organized as a federal structure. The primary 
cooperative societies constitute the foundation of the system. The working 
capital of the cooperative bank is derived mostly from the share capital 
contributed by the primary cooperative societies and their deposits. The 
cooperative bank in turn arranges finances to meet the requirement's of the 
members of the cooperative credit societies. The management of the 
cooperative bank consists of elected representatives of the cooperative 
societies. 

Primary Land Development Banks 

There are two Primary Land Development Banks, one at Bhiwani and 
the other at Charkhi Dadri. These banks were established in 1968 and 1970 
respectively to provide long term credit facilities for the purchase of tractors, 
installation oftubewells, improvement of land, levelling of land and for the 
payment of old debts. The security for these loans is immovable property. 
Such facilities are not provided to frarmers by other cooperative credit 
institutions. 

The following statement shows the working of these two banks during 
1973 to 1977 

(Year ending June) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1. Membership (Number) 

3,835 

4,979 

6,457 

6^221 

6,830 

2. Share capital (Rs. in 
lakhs) 

14.63 

18.26 

16.49 

20.23 

28.65 

3. Loans advanced (Rs. 
in lakhs) 

55.47 

44.79 

65.77 

71.30 

93.10 

4. Loans outstanding (Rs. 
in lakhs) 

133.43 

163.53 

223.79 

263.68 

311.75 


Joint-Stock Banks 

Prior to Independence (1947), there was only one joint-stock bank in the 
area now comprising the Bhiwani district. The Punjab National Bank had 
established a branch at Bhiwani in-1945. Till 1960 there was nominal expan¬ 
sion of banking facilities. The State Bank of Patiala opened a branch office 
at Charkhi Dadri in 1953 and at B’liwani in 1963. Commercial banking 
expanded rapidly after 1966. A.t present (1976), there are eleven banks, 
each with branch offices at various places in the district. These banks carry on 
normal banking activities including deposits, remittances and advances against 
Government securities and other goods. All Government transactions are 
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handled by the State Bank of India as the local agent of the Reserve 
Bank of India. The joint-stock banks, location of their branches and year of 
their opening in the district are shown below : 


Joint-stock banks 

Location 

Year of 
opening 

State Bank of India 

(i) Bhiwani 

1971 


(ii) Siwani 

1970 

State Bank of Patiala 

(i) Bhiwani 

1960 


(ii) Charkhi Dadri 

1949 


(iii) Satnali 

1972 


(iv) Jui 

1971 

Central Bank of India 

(i) Bhiwani 

1968 


(ii) Jhuju Kalan 

1972 


(iii) Mundhal 

1970 


(iv) Tosham 

1970 

Punjab National Bank 

(i) Bhiwani 

1945 


(ii) Charkhi Dadri 

1969 


(iii) Loharu 

1970 


(iv) Baund Kalan 

1972 


(v) Bahl 

1973 


(vi) Chang 

1974 


(vii) Badhara 

1974 

New Bank of India 

(i) Bhiwani 

1970 


(ii) BawaniKhera 

1973 

United Commercial Bank 

Bhiwani 

1969 

Indian Overseas Bank 

Bhiwani 

1972 

The Oriental Bank of 

Commerce 

(i) Bhiwani 

1972 


(ii) Charkhi Dadri 

1974 

Bank of India 

Bhiwani 

1975 

Lakshmi Commercial 

Bank Ltd. 

Bhiwani 

1976 

Indian Bank 

Bhjwanj 

1976 
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Tli« following table shows the direction in which the commercial banks 
finRncing goes 

(As on the last Friday of December 1975) 

(Rs. in thousands) 


Occupation 

Number of 
accounts 

Amount 

Percentage 
to total 
amount 

Agriculture and allied activities 

657 

(Rs) 

7,338 

15.2 

Industry 

389 

28,325 

58.9 

Trade 

332 

7,825 

16.3 

Others 

1,155 

4,608 

9.6 

Total : 

2,533 

48,096 

100.0 


Regional Rural Bank, Bhiwani 


A new chapter was opened in Bhiwani’s banking history with the 
establishing of a regional rural bank which is one of the first five of these 
started in the country. Sponsored by the Punjab National Bank, this bank 
was started at Bhiwani on October 2, 1975, and loans worth Rs. 1.22 lakhs 
were advanced to 74 persons on the first day. This bank concentrates 
on credit to the rural population. The bank has a number of schemes for 
giving loans and advances to small' farmers, agricultural labourers, rural 
artisans, small entrepreneurs and people with limited means in trade. 
In December 1976, there were 20 branches of this bank at various places, viz. 
Ateli, Bhiwani, Bapora, Bawani Khera, Baund Kalan, Chirya, Dhigwa, 
Dhanana, Imlota,Isarwal, Jamalpur, Jhojju kalan, Kairu, Kadma, Ranila, 
Sanwar, Satnali, Talwani Rukka, Siwani and Tosham. 

On December 31, 1976, the deposits and advances of this bank were as 
under ; 


Year 


December 1975 


Deposits 

“(rT)” 

1,40,799 

24,43,647 


Advances 

(R».) 

1,40,799 

37,44,771 


December 1976 
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Insurance 

After the nationalization of life insurance in 1956, the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India has become the sole agency for this business. 

In the Bhiwani district only two companies, i.e. New India Assurance 
Company and Oriental Fire and General Insurance Company, have their agents 
who work for motor accidents and general insurance business. After the 
nationalization of general insurance in 1972, company names do not count 
for differences as the policy is centralized. 

The Bhiwani district is under the jurisdiction of the Chandigarh 
Divisional Office. The branch office at Bhiwani covers the entire district. 
The number of agents convassing life and general insurance business in the 
district was 105 in 1972-73. During 1972-73,2,268 policies, involving an 
amount of Rs. 2.2 crores, were issued. In the years 1973-74 and 1974-75, 
2,171 and 2,289 life insurance policies were issued. Similarly the genreral 
insurance companies issued 2,183 and 2,340 policies and collected Rs. 215 
lakhs and 218 lakhs on them during 1973-74 and 1974-75. The business 
secured by the Life Insurance Corporation and the general insurance 
companies in the district during 1972-73 to 1974-75 is given below ; 


Year Life Insurance General Insurance 



Number of 
policies 

Sum assured 

Number of Premium 
policies income 



Rs. 


Rs. 

1972-73 

2,268 

2,22,33,000 

— 

_ 

1973-74 

2,171 

2,15,18,000 

2,183 

2,15,54,500 

1974-75 

2,289 

2,15,87,750 

2,340 

2,18,12,000 


The people of the district are generally not insurance minded in com¬ 
parison to the towns and cities of other districts. Nevertheless, there were 
about 1,000 women holding life insurance policies in 1972-73. The main 
section of the society which is sympathetic to insurance consists of Vaishs, 
Jains and Punjabis. Business and service class are also so inclined. 

Small Savings 

The net-work of post offices in the district mobilizes small savings in 
rural as well urban areas. Banking facilities are virtually extended to every¬ 
body’s doorstep through Post Office Savings Bank, There are 34 sub-rpost 
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offices and 188 branch post offices besides the head post office. The 
following table gives the number of savings bank accounts and the total 
amount invested during 1972-73 to 1976-77 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 

Savings bank 
accounts 
opened 

Progressive 
number of 
savings bank 
accounts 

Deposits 
during the 
year 

Progressi 

total 


(Number) 

(Number) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1972-73 
(From 1/73 
to 3/73) 

179 

179 

182.99 

182.99 

1973-74 

4,015 

4,194 

417.18 

600.17 

1974-75 

2,612 

6,806 

277.60 

877.77 

1975-76 

3,332 

10,138 

106.92 

984.69 

1976-77 

4,741 

14,379 

127.55 

1,112.24 


A Postal Coordinating Committee has been constituted under the 
chairmanship of the Deputy Commissioner, Bhiwani, to hold conference with 
the Superintendent of Post Offices on postal matters. The committee 
examines cases of delay in post offices and solves difficulties in regard 
to Pay Roll Savings Groups, etc. It considers postal arrangements during 
special collection drives/ campaigns, the training of Branch Post Masters 
and Counter Clerks, and the postal complaints of depositors, authorised agents 
and remedial measures for acceptance of deposits in Small Savings Securities. 

For the promotion of small savings, the National Savings Organization, 
has posted a District Savings Officer, at Bhiwani.^ Some of the Sm511 
Savings Schemes are discussed below : 

School Savings Bank(Sanchayika) Scheme,—This scheme was introduced 
in 1972-73 in Government Higher Secondary School, Charkhi Dadri only. 
Up to 1973-74, 776 students had joined the Sanchayika Scheme and deposited 
Rs. l,86h This scheme was further introduced in 15 more schools in 1973- 
74 and 1,463 students deposited Rs. 8,331. By March 1977, this scheme was 
functioning in 105 schools with a membership of 30,124 and collections 
amounting to Rs. 1,35,957. 


J. For details, see Chapter on 'Other Deoartments*. 
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Pay Roll Savings Groups.—In order to popularise the habit of thrift 
among the lower income groups and to make the act of savings as far as 
possible easy and automatic, the District Savings Officer persuades 
eniployees and employers in the public and private sectors to start Pay Roll 
Savings Groups in their establishments. Under this scheme an employee gives 
an authorisation in favour of ^his employer for deduction of savings 
regularly from his salary/wages for being credited to C.T.D. (Cumulative Time 
Deposit)/R.D.(Recurring Deposit) Accounts at the post office. 

In 1976-77, there were 74 Pay Roll Savings Groups in the offices, 
schools and industrial units in the Bhiwani district with a membership 
of 16,412 and deposits worth Rs. 21,55,857 in C.T.D./R.D. Accounts inpost 
offices. 

Mahila Pradhan Kshetriya Bachat Yojna.—A new scheme of this name 
was introduced on Aprill, 1972. Trained women workers were to be assigned 
specific areas for explaining the Small Savings Scheme and to secure deposits 
in C.T.D. and R.D. accounts. The workers were to earn commission at 
the rate of 4 per cent on ail deposits mide through them. By March 31, 
1977, six such agents were appointed in this district. Of these, only two 
were active. 

Agency System.—Individuals and registered organizations are appointed 
as authorized agents for National Savings Certificates and Time Deposit 
Accounts. In the Bhiwani district, 28 authorized agents were working under 
the standardized agency system in the beginning of 1976-77. During the year 
1976-77,11 more authorized agents were appointed. Out of these 39 autho¬ 
rized agents, 12 agents secured collections from investors amounting to Rs. 
10.27 lakhs deposited in National Savings Certificates and Time Deposit 
Accounts. 

Publicity.—The State Government every year allots some .funds as 
publicity grant to the Deputy Commissioners for the publicity of small savings 
securities in their districts, in addition to the publicity material received from the 
RegionalDirector,NationalSavings,andtheStateGovernment. In the Bhiwani 
district; Rs. 500 was spent in 1972-73, Rs. 3,000 in 1973-74, Rs. 2,500 in 1974-75, 
Rs. 926 in 1975-76 and Rs. 7,106 in 1976-77 on publicity. In the exhibition 
■‘India-Marches to Self Reliance” held at Bhiwani from November 17, 1973 
to November 23, 1973, a corner was decorated with posters and charts on small 
savings securities and incentive prizes were given for post office Savings Bank 
Accounts for the publicity of Small Savings Securities. 105 Saving Boxes were 
sold to the public. About 20,000 persons visited the exhibition. 
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Currency and Coinage 

People,in rural areas in particular,had some misgivings about the utility 
of the decimal coinage introduced in 1957. . Conversion tables were placed at 
all the places of money transactions in order to make for knowledge. The 
reaction of peaple has changed and they no v generally appreciate the decimal 
coinage. The prefix naya (new) from the paisa was dropped on June 1, 1964. 

Trade and Commerce 

During the 19th century, before the advent of the railways in this part of 
the country, Bhiwani used to be called the ‘gate of the desert’. It was the main 
centre through which all the trade from princely States of Bikaner, Jaisalmer, 
Jaipur and other States of Rajputana (now Rajasthan), besides the nearby States 
ofLoharu and Jind, passed. The opening of the Rajputana Railway 
in the seventies of the 19th century, considerably influenced inter-State 
trade at Bhiwani and enormously decreased its commercial importance. Piece 
goods and food grains were the principal articles dealt in. Of the latter, gram 
was perhaps the most purchased j large stocks were kept, and it was exported to 
Europe when prices were suitable. It is evident from Gazetteer of the Hisar 
District of 1915 that Bhiwani had produced prominent business, having dealings 
not only locally, but with branches in Calcutta, Bombay and in various other 
important cities. Many of them made money in Calcutta and fortunately 
several financed works of charily in Bhiwani. It was estimated that of the 
businessmen, agents.brokers, clerks, etc., of Calcutta, no less than 4,000 hailed 
from Bhiwani. Thus even in beginning of this century, the traders of Bhiwani 
had a name for all-India business. Share brokerage and gunny bags were the 
principal spheres of activity of the Bhiwani businessman in Calcutta. It was 
also an important centre for negotiating hmdis. 

In Loharu, trade was carried on with the town of Bhiwani. In the 
beginning of the present century, the only articles exported from the Loharu 
were bajra, hides, wool, p tni (long grass which grows on waste land in the rains 
and was used for thatching) and ghi. The principal imports were wheat, salt, 
cloth and fruit. 

Similarly the trade of Charkhi Dadri was interconnected with Bhiwani. 
The former had a considerable trade, but the excessive duties levied by the 
Nawabs ruined this and on the establishment of a market at Bhiwani in 1817, 
all the principal firms transferred their business there. However,it continued 
to be the exporter of bajra, stoneware, turned wooden articles and native 
shoes. 

After Independence, the town of Bhiwani traded in cloth, dry fruits and 
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salt. Its major supplies to Rajasthan were cloth, jewellery, spices, food articles, 
brassware, salt, boxes, hardware and sweets. At present, trade in textile and 
handmade utensils, which are the main industrial products of the district, 
is brisk. Bhiwani has a big cloth market; there are two textile mills. Black 
salt is also manufactured here. A large number of ornament cases, 
cartons and boxes are supplied to Hisar, Delhi, Bikaner, Patiala and 
Rohtak. 

Zinc and rough blankets are imported through Minerals and Metals 


Trading C^t'poratioa/Scate Trading Corporation. The refined g-z/tir gum, 
pulverized and meal are exported from this district to U.S.A., 

Holland, Japan and Yugoslavia. The details of exports are as under ; 

Year Commodity exported Country to Quantity F.O.B. 

which Value 

exported 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




(Metric 

(Rs.) 




tonnes) 


1964-65 

Refined Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

4,496 

57,39,226 



Holland 

128 

1,34,235 

1965-66 

Refined Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

5,423 

59,14,146 



Holland 

349 

3,88,208 

1966-67 

Refined Guar Gum 

U.S,A. 

3,575 

52,17,934 

1967-68 

Refined Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

2,113 

32,16,988 



HoUand 

300 

4,69,036 

1968-69 

Refined Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

3,6?2 

76,12,371 

1969-70 

(1) Refined Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

7,784 

1,73,89,108 



HoUand 

587 

14,18,903 


(2) Pulverized Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

450 

17,73,162 


(3) Indian Guar Meal 

Japan 

50 

31,072 

1971-7? 

(1) Refined Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

6,199 

1,03,07,518 


(2) Pulverized Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

250 

5.74,559 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




(Metric 

tonnes 

(Rs.) 


(3) Indian Guar Gum 

Yugoslavia 

6,965 

28,10,159 

1972-73 

(1) Refined Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

3,419 

46,02,000 


(2) Pulverized Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

180 

3,51,000 

1973-74 

(1) Refined Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

5,521 

1,28,88,149 


(2) Pulverized Guar Gum 

U.S.A. 

60 

1,79,775 


(3) Guar Meal 

Yugoslavia 

3,965 

40,80,398 


The district also exports vegetable ghee and cement, Bajra and gram are 
sent to other parts of the State. The main markets for wholesale and retail 
business in the district are at Bhiwani, Charkhi Dadri, Tosham and Loharu, 
Inaddition, the markets of SiwanijB^ihl and Bawani Kheraare developing* 

Regulated Markets 

Markets are regulated under the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act, 1961. In 1976-77, there were seven regulated markets in the district. 
Market committees are set up for these markets, which include representatives 
of growers, dealers, cooperative societies and Government. These market 
committees have powers to regulate and help the sale and purchase of goods. 
Some important details about these regulated markets are given below: 

Regulated market Principal Sub- Number Main arrivals 

and the year in market market of 

which established yard yard villages 

covered 


1 2 3 4 5 


1, Bhiwani 
(1941) 


New Grain Chang 
Market, 

Bhiwani 


48 Gwara, bajra, gram, cotton 
seed, gur, khand, wheat, 
sarson, potato, onion, or¬ 
anges, moongy moth, fodder, 
tomato, tinda, apples, 
banana, ier and sulpher 
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1 2 3 4 5 


Charkhi 

Grain Baund 

Dadri 

Market. Kalan 

(1948) 

Charkhi 

Dadri 

Loliaru 

Loharu Dighawa 

(1948) 

Tosham 

Tosham — 

(1968) 

Siwani 

Siwani — 

(1966) 

Bahl 

Bahl — 

(1972) 

Jui 

New Grain 

(1976) 

Market, Jui 


172 Wheat, gram, barley, 
sarson, taramira, toria, 
bajra, jowar, gwara, moong, 
moth, cotton seed, gur, 
khand, sulpher, potato, 
onion, banana and tomato 

44 Moong, moth, gram, bajra, 
barley, gwara and cotton 
seed 

31 Moong, moth, gwara, gur, 
khand, shakkar, gram, wheat 
and cotton seed 

4? Gram, bajra, moong, moth, 
gwara, barley, sarson, and 
cotton seed 

38 Gram, gwara, bajra, moong, 
moth, cotton seed, cotton, 
gur and khand 

26 Moong, moth, gram, bajra, 
wheat, cotton seed, gur 
and khand 


The annual details of the arrival of different commodities in the 
regulated markets during the period 1971-72 to 1974-75 are given in Table 
XXV of Appendix. The produce is handled in large quantities and 
specialized operators perforin services. These niandis provide a system of 
competitive buying, eradicate malpractices, ensure the use of standardized 
weights and measures and provide storage facilities. 


Uniform market rates have been prescribed by all the market 
committees. Most of the market charges are paid by the buyer and these 
comprise : 

Market and Incidental charges under Bye-law 28 (i) 


CATEGORY ‘A’ 


Commodities 1. Wheat, 2. Bajra, 3. Paddy, 4. Mash, 5. Moong, 6. Moth, 
1, Massar^ 8. Sarson, 9. Toria, 10. Taramira, 11. Til, 12. Methi, 
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M.Stmehri, 14. Oats, 15. Henna (mehndi), l6.Gwara, 
17. Maize, 18. Gram (kabli and black), 19. Barley, 
20. Jowar, 21. Dry peas, 22. Arhar, 23. Gur, 24. Shak- 
kar, 25. Khandsari, 26. Groundnut (shelled) and 27. Rosin 

Incidental charges 1. Unloading Re. 0.12 per unit’ 

(payable by seller) 2. Cleaning & 0.15 per unit 

dressing 

Market charges 1. Filling Re. 0.30 per unit 

(payable by buyer) I 

2. Weghing (Out of 30 paise, 10 paise are paid 

to the licensed weighmen and 20 

3. Sewing J paise to other labourers.) 

4. Auction charges Re. 0.05 per hundred rupees 

5. Commission Rs. 2.00 per hundred rupees 

6. Brokerage Re. 0.16 per hundred rupees 

CATEGORY “B” 

Commodities 1. Cotton, 2. Wool, 3. Groundnut (unshelled) and 

4. Chillies (dry) 

Incidental charges 1. Unloading Re. 0.06 per unit 

(payable by seller) 

2. Dressing (except Re. 0.03 per unit 

groundnut) 

3. Cleaning, Re. 0.09 per unit 

dressing (for 

groundnut only) 

Market charges 1. Filling ■) Re. 0.24 per unit 
(payable by buyer) | 

2. Weighing | (Out of 24 paise, 8 paise will be paid to 

I the licensed weighmen and 16 paise 

3. Sewing J to the other labourers.) 

4. Commission Rs. 2.00 per hundred rupees 

5. Brokerage Re. 0.16 per hundred rupees 

1, *per unit' stands for a bag weighing up to 100 kilpgrapis, 
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CATEGORY ‘C’ 

Commodities Non-perishable vegetables, viz. Potatoes, Shakarkwtdi, 

Onion, Arvi, Garlic and Ginger 

Incidental charges 1. Unloading Re. 0.12 per unit 

(payable by seller) 

Market charges 1. Weighing and Re. 0.18 per unit 

(payable by buyer) filling 

2. Commission Rs. 4.00 per hundred rupees 
CATEGORY ‘D» 

Commodities :— Perishable vegetable and fruits 

Incidental charges 1. Unloading Re. 0.06 per unit 

(payable by seller) Re. 0.50 per cart/trolley 

Rs. 5.00 per truck 

Market charges 1. Weighing Re. 0.10 per unit 

(payable by buyer) 

2. Commission Rs. 4.00 per hundred rupees 
CATEGORY ‘E’ 

Commodities :— Dry and Green Fodder and Bhabbar Grass 

Incidental charges 1. Unloading Rs. 2.50 per truck 

(payable by seller) 

Re. 1.50 per trolley 
Re. 1.00 per cart 

Market charges I. Weighment Re. 0.50 per cart 

(payable by buyer) (weigh-bridge) 

Re. 0.75 per trolley 
Re. 1.00 per truck 

2. Commission Rs. 3.00 per hundred rupees 

The mirket committees get their income from the market fee which is 
levied and collected @ 1 per cent of the price of the produce brought and sold 
in the mandi. Income is also derived from licence fee, composition fee and 
penalties, 
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Sixty-five per cent of the income of a market committee is earmarked 
to construct link roads, thirty per cent as contribution to the Haryana State 
Agricultural Marketing Board, Chandigarh, and the remaining five per cent is 
spent on the maintenance of committee's office and the manrf/, and providing a 
farmers' rest house and facilities for drinking water. 


Cattle Fairs 

Fairs in the Bhiwani district are chiefly religious and few of these have 
any commercial importance except the cattle fairs. The account of religious 
fairs has been^given in the Chapter on ‘People’. Cattle fairs are held at the 
following places on the dates mentioned against each. The dates of fairs 
are determined according to theVikrami Samvat and, therefore, do not fall 
on the same date every year according to the Gregarian Calendar :— 


Place 

1. Bhiwani 


2. Loharu 


3. Brahlu 


4. Siwani 


Date (according to Vikrami Samvat) 

(i) Chet Badi Dasmi 

(ii) Jeth Sudi Ashtami 

(iii) Asuj Sudi Dooj 

(iv) Maghar Badi Ekkam^ 

(i) Magh Sudi Naumi 

(ii) Sawan Sudi Ekkam 

(i) Baisakh Badi Ekkarn 

(ii) Asuj Sudi Puranmashi 
(i) Phalgun Badi Ekkam 


(ii) Baisakh Badi Ashthmi 

(iii) Bhadon Sudi Ekkam 
5. Charkhi Dadri (i) Jeih Sudi Ekkam 

(ii) Ashad Sudi Ekkam 


(Hi) Maghar Badi Ekkam 


1. The name of this nwla is Bhiwani Haluwas. 
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Quality bullocks, calves and camels are brought to these fairs for sale ; 
most of the transactions are of camels and bulls. Traders and farmers from the 
neighbouring States of Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan visit on a buying 
spree. 

The cattle fairs used to be organized by the concerned Panchayat Samities 
and municipal committees. Their control and management was taken over 
by Governmenl(intheDevelopmentand Panchayat Department)on November 
24,1970 vide Haryana Cattle Fairs Act, 1970. A cess is charged at the rate of 
3 paise per rupee on the sale price ofthe cattle and is paid by the purchaser and 
rupee one is charged as fee from the seller. The net income from the fairs is 
apportioned between the Panchayat Samitis and the Government in the ratio of 
80 : 20. The Panchayat i.Samiti spends this money on the welfare and 
development of cattle. The following data show the income accrued and 
expenditure incurred at these fairs during 1974-75 to 1976-77 :— 


Year 

Income 

Expenc'i.ure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1974-75 

5.37,206.61 

66,951.92 

1975-76 

6,31,733.00 

1,00,015.00 

1976-77 

7,76.567.00 

99,776.00 


Cooperation and Trade 

There are six cooperative marketing societies in the district which conduct 
wholesale business in the supply of seeds, fertilizers, insecticides and agricultural 
implements. These are : (1) The Bhiwani Cooperative Marketing Society Ltd., 
(2) The Dadri Cooperative Marketing Society Ltd., (3) The Bawani Khera 
Cooperative Marketing Society Ltd., (4) The Loharu Cooperative Marketing 
Society Ltd., (5) The. Siwani Cooperative Marketing Society Ltd., and (6) The 
Tosham Cooperative Marketing Society Ltd. 

The membership of the cooperative marketing societies comprises primary 
societies and individuals. The societies help in the operation of the affiliated 
cooperatives and perform many functions, such as the provision of standardized 
seeds, agricultural implements and fertilizers. They arrange for the marketing 
and processing of agricultural produce and maintain godowns for storage. They 
act as an agency of the Government for procuring agricultural produce. These 
societies procured foodgrains worth Rs. 58.85 lakhs and Rs. 40.27 lakhs during 
1975-76 and 1976-77 respectively. The membership, share capital, and working 
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capital of these societies from 30-6-1973 to 30-6-1977 are given below : 

Particulars of coopera- Position as on 

tive marketing --—----- - — 


societies 

June 

30,1973 

June 

30,1974 

June 

30,1975 

June 

30,1976 

June 

30,19T 

1. 

Number 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2. 

Membership 

1,824 

2,091 

2,197 

2,300 

2,337 

3. 

Share capital 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

1.90 

1.98 

2.42 

2.96 

2.95 

4. 

Working capital 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

11.58 

20.51 

22.88 

19.76 

19.91 

5. 

Value of stocks 
supplied (Rs. 
in lakhs) 

30.16 

116.28 

171,39 

146.55 

131.51 


Coasumers* Coaperatire Stores. —^Following the Chinese aggression and 
the need to ensure better distribution of consumer needs (in short supply),the 
Bhivvini Central Cooperative Consumers’ Store was started as one of the chain 
of these such stores opened all over the country. This store was registered on 
Septem'oer 3, 1963 and commenced functioning ' in December that year. 
Since then it has rendered yeoman service in catering to the needs of consumers, 
both urban and rural. The store, which had started with only two branches, 
has 19 branches with 57 employees in 1977. The construction of 5 godowns 
and 3 shops was completed in 1970. Further additions were made up to 1977. 
At present the store owns 9 godowns and has also given a portion of its building 
on rent to the State Bank of Patiala. 

The store organized a Super Bazar at its Head Olhce and availed of financial 
assistance of Rs. 2.60 lakhs from Government for additional stocks, furniture, 
fixtures, etc. With the opening of the Super Bazar, the business of the store has 
received a big impetus. This has been possible becuause the consumers now 
can get under one roof all their daily requirements of grocery, cloth, general 
merchandise, household goods, ghee and milk products, imported dry fruit 
and even confiscated goods, H.M T.watches, handloom goods and ration arti¬ 
cles. The customers get quality goods of correct weight and at fair prices. 

The store supplies various goods of common use through Cooperative 
Marketing and Village Service Societies to the rural areas. 
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Apart from retail business, the store acts as a wholesaler in respect of some 
commodities like sugar, foodgrains and controlled cloth. The major portion 
of its income is derived from its wholesale business which enables the store to 
steady the retail prices. 

The store also provides marketing facilities for the goods manufactured 
by other cooperatives. An assessment of the stores value to people may be 
had from the annual vital statistics given in Table XXVI of Appendix. 

State Trading 

Major fluctuations in the prices of foodgrains and the difficulties experien¬ 
ced by consumers have led to State trading. For the distribution of foodgrains 
and other essential commodities, initially the Government started a net-work 
of fair price shops in urban and rural areas. With a view to ensure availability 
of wheat, rice and sugar in the open market for consumption by the general 
public, the Government promulgated the Punjab Foodgrains Licencing Order, 
1964, and the Punjab Rice Dealers Licencing Order, 1964, required dealers to 
obtain licenees for storage and sale of these commodities. Under the provisions 
of the Rice Dealers Licencing Order, no person can purchase, sell 
or store for sale more than two quintals at any time without obtaining 
a licence. Similarly under the Sugar Dealers Licencing Order, no person 
can store for sale more than ten quintals of sugar. Government further 
promulgated the Wheat Licencing and Price Control Order, 1973, and introduced 
State trading in wheat. Under this licencing order, no person can store for sale 
more than five quintals of wheat without obtaining a licence. Further, a dealer 
cannot at any one time stock more than250 quintals of wheat ifhe isa retailer or 
chakki owner and not more than one thousand quintals if he is a wholesaler. 
The State Government has also promulgated the Haryana I revention and 
Hoarding Order, 1973, and Restriction of Stocks by Producer Order, 1973 to 
avoid restrictive holding of stocks. The restrictions were relaxed with effect 
from June 1,1976. Accordingly, now the producer can keep in his possession any 
quantity of wheat in excess of his maximum permitted quota durmg the period 
from April 14 to October 31 each year. The Government has also placed 
curbs on the consumption of prohibited food-stuffs at marriages by means 
of the Haryana Guest Control Order, 1973 and the Haryana Food (Restriction 
on Service of Meals by Catering Establishments) Order, 1973. 

For the distribution of wheat, wheat rw/n, tnalda, suji and rice, no 
wholesaler was functioning in 1976 and 1977. The distribution control on 
m«/da and suji vfis lifted from July 5, 1975 and on wheat from December 16, 
1975. Tire Price control on wheat products was removed from December 2,1976. 
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There were 9 wholesalers for sugar distribution operating in the district 
during 1977; two each at Bhiwaniand Charkhi Dadri and one each at Bahl, 
Bawani Khera, Loharu, Siwani and Tosham. 


The number of fair price shops opened in different areas of the district 

for distribution of sugar, wheat, wheat at/a, 

, rice, etc., to card-holders was as 

fellows ;— 




Place 

Number of fair price shops as on March 31, 

1975 


Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Bhiwani 

39 

83 

122 

Tosham 

3 

33 

36 

Bawani Khera 

4 

49 

53 

Charkhi Dadri 

10 

155 

165 

Loharu 

2 

34 

36 

Siwani and 

Bahl 

2 

39 

41 

Total: 

60 

393 

453 





The issue 

rates of various commodities at fair price shops were fixed 

as under : 





Rate per kilogram 



1975 

1976 

1977 

1. Wheat Atta 

Rs. 1.47 to Rs. 1.53 

Rs. 1.42 to 1.44 

Rs. 1.40 

2. Wheat 

Rs. 1.29 to Rs. 1.41 

Rs. 1.36 to Rs. 1.37 

Rs. 1.32 

3. Rice 
Basmati 
(Superior) 

Rs.2.57 

Rs.2.57 

Rs.2.57 

4, Rice 

Begmi 

Rs. 1.74 

Rs. 1.74 

Rs. 1.69 

5. Rice 
Basmati 

Rs. 2.10 

Rs.2.10 

Rs.2.05 


6. Sugar 


Rs,2.15 


Rs,2.15 


Rs.2.15 
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The number of ration cards and units in various urban/rural areas in 
the district up to March 31,1975, was as given'below. These card-holders 
obtained their supplies of wheat, atta, sugar, rice, kerosene oil and ghee 
through fair price shops functioning in these areas : 


Name of Number of ration cards issued Number of units 

Place up to March 31, 1975 



Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Bhiwani 

19,997 

14,598 

34,595 

1,12,077 

2,14,422 

3,26,499 

Tosham 

1,058 

9,106 

10,164 

7,196 

69,053 

76,249 

Siwani 

1,025 

8,701 

9,726 

7,522 

55,231 

26,753 

Bawaiii 

Khera 

2,002 

14,431 

16,433 

11,731 

1,17,89'> 

1,79,623 

Loharu 

1,301 

16,001 

17,302 

7,956 

54,593 

62,549 

Charfchi 

Dadri 

4,816 

33,431 

38,247 

29,616 

2,49,237 

2,78,853 

Total : 

30,199 

96,268 

1,26,467 

1,76,098 

7,60,428 

9,36,526 


As regards coarse grains, there is no control over the distribution of 
gram, hajVa, maize and barley and consumers purchase requirements from the 
open market by bidding system or through a licensed foodgrains dealer. 
There were 422 foodgrains licencees on March 31,1975 in the various markets 
of the district. Toexcercise check over the rise in prices. State Government 
has promulgated the Haryana Coarse Grain (Export Control) Order, 
1972. Under this order, movement of coarse grains like bajra, maize and 
barley, outside the State may not take place without obtaining a permit from 
the district authority. 

Thus while a battery of legal provisions exist to regulate the purchase, 
storage and distribution of essential articles, mostly food, and distribution 
arrangements have been organized to physically ensure that supplies get to 
consumers, in practice, a mixed system of a free and regulated distribution 
system exists. It is tightened when there are shortages and allowed to 
work itself more freely when the supply-demand position is stable, 
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Weights and Measures 

There was no uniform standard of weightsand measures prior to 1941, 
so much so that even in the same district it sometimes varied from village 
to village and a seer ranged from 40 to \(yi tolas m weight at different places 
according to usage* With increased commercial and industrial activity in 
the country, this chaotic situation created a sense of uncertainty accentuated 
often by fraudulent practices. One of these practices was to use weighing 
apparatus by hand thereby cheating the producer of his produce by 
unscrupuloustraders.lt was to remedy these evils that the Punjab Weights 
and Measures Act, 1941 which itself was a corollary to the Central Standards 
of Weights Act of 1939, was enacted. The use of unstandard weighing apparatus 
by hand has been stopped and the use of approved weighing apparatus is now 
only permissible. For smaller transactions the standard weighing hand scales 
duly certified by the Inspectorate of Weights and Measures can also be used. 

The metric system of weights and measures was introduced in 1958. 
To avoid hardship to the public, a tiansitoryperiod of two years was 
allowed permitting use of weights and measures in vogue immediately 
before the enforcement of the Act. Thereafter the public became well 
acquainted with the new weights and measures and now experience no 
difficulty in regard to them. 

The Inspectors, Weights and Measures, supervise enforcement work 
to ensure accuracy in the use of weights and measures, through frequent 
inspections and periodical stampings. In this district, there are two 
Inspectors. 

Storage and Warehousing 

In villages, people store agricultural produce in houses, kothas (bins) 
or in bags. In markets, the commission agents and cooperative marketing 
societies maintain godowns. Mills and factories maintain godowns at their 
premises. 

The godowns maintained by private dealers vary greatly and are 
generally not of desired specifications. To organize better warehousing, the 
Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehousing Corporations)Act, 1956, 
was passed and later improved on by the Warehousing Corporation Act, 
1962. The Haryana Warehousing Corporation was established under the 
latter Act on November 1, 1967. The corporation was authorized to acquire 
and build godowns and run warehouses for the storage of agricultural 
produce and other notified commodities. 
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The corporation is running two warehouses at Bhiwani and Loharu 
in hired accommodation. Their total storage capacity is 8,924 tonnes. _ A 
warehouse with a storage capacity of 5,000 tonnes, is being run by the 
Central Warehousing Corporation at Charkhi Dadri. 

In the cooperative sector, the National Cooperative Development 
Corporation provides financial assistance for the construction of godowns 
to the Rural Agricultural Service/Credit Societies as well as to the Cooperative 
Marketing Societies. On June 30, 1975, Cooperative Agricultural Service 
Societies in the Bhiwani district had 31 godowns with a total storage 
capacity of 6,880 tonnes. 

The Cooperative Marketing Societies have a great need for their own 
godowns for agricultural requisites including chemical fertilizers. On June 
30,1974, there were five Cooperative Marketing Societies in the district with 
2 godowns with a total storage capacity of 7,185 tonnes. 






Chapter VII 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Roads 

The district, primarly dependent on road communication, remained 
strikingly deficient in it up to 1947, Barring portions of roads between 
Bhiwani, Rohtak^ and Hansi (district Hisar) and that between Loharu 
connecting Pilani (Rajasthan), there was hardly a kilometre of metalled 
road anywhere. Charkhi Dadri town could boast of 1.6 kilometres of metalled 
road between the railway station and the town; this road was originally 
constructed in 1896-97. The condition of unmetalled roads was poor. 
Most of these, especially in the western part of the district, were covered 
with drifting hillocks of sand. 

In 1947, the areas comprising Haryana State had only 1,895 
kilometres of metalled roads; of this, the Bhiwani district had only 
42.73 kilometres. The post-Independence period has seem a steady expansion 
in road construction. The phased progress of road development achieved 
during the First, Second and Third Five-Year Plans, and the results achieved 


by May 196S,and thereafter byMarch31,1977 are shown in the table below : 

Period 

Total metalled 
length 

Length per 100 
square kilo¬ 
metres of area 

Length per 
lakh of 
population 



I 

2 

3 

4 

At the time of 

(Kilometres) 

(Kilometres) 

(Kilometres 

Independence(1947) 

First Five-Year Plan 

42.73 

0.84 

5.63 

(1951-56) 

137.16 

2.69 

18.08 

Second Five-Year Plan 
(1956-61) 

338.75 

6.65 

44.66 


1. This road seems to have been metalled at a very early period of British rule in 
view of the importance of Bhiwani as an inter-State market. In 1866, of the 16 kilometres 
portion jn the Bhiwani tahsil, only 1.6kilomctrcs was metalled from the side of Bhiwani town. 
By 1883-84, the whole portion had been metalled. (Amin Chand, Tawarikh ZUa Hisar» 1866, 
p, 63 ;i/war District Gazetteer, 1883-84, p. 58.) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Third Five-Year Plan 




(1961-66) 

522.84 

10.27 

68.94 

As in May 1968 

688,24 

13.51 

90.75 

As on March 31, 1973 

1432.00 

28.14 

188.82 

As on March 31, 1975 

1512.00 

29.71 

199.37 

As on March 31,1976 

1626.55 

31.95 

214.58 

As on March 31, 1977 

1673.72 

32.88 

220.81 


{Note :—^The details given above do not include the Zila Parishad, 
MFAL and Municipal roads). 

During the First Five-Year Plan, only 94,43 kilometses of roads were 
metalled and in the Second Plan period there was an addition of 201.59 
kilometres. In the Third Plan period, the road length metalled was less than 
that of the Second Plan period, i.e. only 184.09 kilometres. But during 
the period of 9 years, i.e. from May 1968 to March 31,1977, 985.48 kilometres 
of metalled roads were constructed giving an average of 109.50 kilometres 
a year. 

The roads have been classified on the national pattern as National 
Highways, State Highways, Major District Roads, other District Roads and 
Village Roads. 

To bring every village on a metalled road was one of the Government’s 
development musts after the creation of Haryana in 1966 and this facility 
conferred an inestimable boon on the villages. In 1970, the Government 
took the decisionto embark on a crash programme of linking every village 
with a metalled road. Of the 474 villages to be connected with metalled 
roads, 225 were linked by March 31, 1971. The year-wise progress thereafter 
was : 


Year 

Villages linked 
with metalled roads 

Length of the 
roads metalled 


(Number) 

(Kilometres) 

1971-73 

142 

266 

1973-74 

9 

28 

1974-75 

17 

52 

1975-76 

67 

105 

1976-77 

10 

46 
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In 1973, the State Government further decided that all the roads in 
the district, including those maintained by the Zila Parishad/Municipal 
Committees, would in future be constructed and maintained by the State Public 
Works Department (Buildings and Roads).^ The Municipal Committee would 
pay 50 per cent of the expenditure as Us contribution towards the maintenance 
O’fmajor roads within the:municipal area. Under this programme, the P.W.D. 
(B&iR)has taken over 14.76 kilometres of the roads of Municipal Com¬ 
mittee, Bhiwani. The metalled village roads which were maintained by the 
Zila Parishad and have been taken over by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment (Buildings and Roads) are listed in Table XXVII of Appendix. 

With the increase in agricultural production, the State Government 
in June 1974, decided upon mobilising resources from the Market Com¬ 
mittees in the form of their contribution towards the construction of roads. 
Previously, the Market Committees.used to contribute for specific roads in 
their marketing areas, but now they contribute 65 per cent for the 
construction of suitable link roads in the whole of the district. 

Roads have also been constructed by the P.W.D. (B & R) on behalf 
of the MFAL Agency. These are detailed in Table XXVII of Appendix. 

The district now has a fairly large network of roads. The total 
length of roads (exclusive of Municipal Committee, Zila Parishad and MFAL 
roads) maintained by the P.W.D. (B&R) as on March 31, 1977, was 
as follows :— 



Metalled 

Unmetalled 

National Highways 

(Kilometres) 

(Kilometres) 

State Highways 

451.145 

0.84 

Major District Roads 

272.56 

. . 

Other District Roads 

305.005 

15.43 

Village Roads 

645.01 

163.24 


1,673.72 

179.51 


1. Vide Haryana Qovemment No. PEI-ZP-73/6t265-74. dated November 26, 1973 
(Development and Panchayat Department). 
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The roads maintaiaed by the P.W.D. (B & R) in the district as on 
March 31, 1977, are given in Table XXVII of Appendix. 

A brief description of the more important roads is given below : 
National Highway 

There is no major National Highway in this district except a small 
stretch of 7.80 kilometres of the Delhi-Hisar-Sulemanki Road (N.H. 10) 
which enters the district at 112.2 kilometre and leaves at 120 kilometre. 
This road is 22 feet (6.7 metres ) wide. 

State Highways 

1. Karnal-Assandh-Jind-Hansi-Tosham-Sodiwas Road (S.H.12).—The 
total length of this road in the district is 64.70 kilometres. It traverses the 
whole district from east to west entering it at Jamalpur and leaving at 
village Sodiwas. It connects Toshamand Bahl with Hansi (district Hisar) 
on the one side and with Rajgarh in Rajasthan on the other. The whole 
length of the road is metalled and tarred; trees have been planted on both 
sides. 

2. Panipat-Safidon'Jind-Bhlwani-Loharu Road (S.H.14)_This road 

covers a distance of 90.28 kilometres in the district. It enters at village 
Mundhal after crossing N.H.lOand leaves it atvillage Dhani Shama traversing 
the district from east to west. It passes through Mundhal, Bhiwani and 
Loharuand is connected with Pilani in Rajasthan. The whole length of the 
road is metalled along side. 

3. Panipat-Gdiana-Rohtak-Bhlwani Road (S.H.16).—The length of this 
road in the district is 14.62 kilometres. It enters thedistrict at village Sarsa. 
It connects Bhiwani with Rohtak situated on the Delhi-Hisar-Sulemanki 
Road (N.H. 10). The whole road is metalled and bitumen surfaced. Trees have 
been planted alongside. 

4. Gohana-Lakhan Majra-Maham-Chang-Bhiwani Road (S.H. 16 A).~~ 
The total distance covered by this road in the district is 16.40 kilometres. It 
enters the district at village Golagarhi (sub village of Chang). The whole 
road is metalled and tarred. It connects Maham, a small town of Rohtak 
district, also situated on N.H. 10, with Bhiwani. 

5. Nizampur-Naraaul-Mahendragarh-Dadri-Bhiwani-Hansi-Barwala- 
Tohana-Manak Road (S.H.17).—The total length of this road in the district 
is 86.76 kilometres. It enters the district at village Akoda^ and.leav.es,it.at 

1. Akoda U in th« Mahoadragarix district and lies oa the border of the Bhiwaai district. 
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village Sikanderpur. It runs through the district from south to north, passes 
through CharkhiDadri, Bhiwani and Bawani Khera, and crosses the Delhi- 
Hisar Sulemanki Road (N.H.10)atHansi. The whole road is metalled and 
bitumen surfaced; trees have been planted on both sides. 

6. Barwala-Hisar-Siwani-Singhani Road (S.H.19).—The length of this 
road in the district is57.80kilometres. It enters the district at village Barwa. 
The whole road is metalled and bitumen surfaced. It passes through Siwani, 
and serves as a link road between the Bhiwani-Loharu-Pilani Road (S.H. 14), 
the Bikaner-Hisar Road and the National Highway Delhi-Hisar-Sulemanki 

Road (N.H.IO). It is a useful communication for the western part of the 
district. 

7. Siwani'Jhontpa-Rajgarb Road (S.H.19-A).—This road traverses a 
distance of 20 kilometres in the district, leaving it at Jhumpa. It connects 
the Siwani-Singhani State Highway (S.H.19) with Hisar on one side and 
Rajgarh in Rajasthan on the other side. The road is metalled and tarred. 

8. Murthal-Sonipat-Kharkhoda-Sampla-Jhajjar-Jahajgarli-Chuchhak- 

was-Dadri'Lofaara Road (S.H.20),—The total length of this road in the district 
is 72.03 kilometres. Traversing the district from east to west, it enters the 
district at village Imlota and joins thePanipat-Bhiwani-Loharuroad (S.H.14) 
near Lohaiu after passing through Charkhi Dadriand Badhara. The whole 
road is metalled and bitumen surfaced. 

9. Rewari-Dahioa-Kanina-Mahendragarh-Satnali-Loham Road (S.H.24).— 
This road passes through the district over a distance of 29.40 kilometres. 
After traversing the Mahendragarh district, it enters the Bhiwani district 
at village Madogarh and joins S.H.14 near Loharu after passing through 
Satnali. The road is metalled and bitumen surfaced. 

Other Roads 

These include Major District Roads, Other District Roads and 
Village Roads. On March 31, 1977, the length of these roads was 

Metalled 1,222.58 kilometres 

Un-metalled 178.67 kilometres 

Road Beautification Programme 

A programme of beautification of roads was taken up during 
1973-74 under the Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers Scheme. 
This served a double purpose. It orovided employment to land less labourers 
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and at the same time helped in landscaping. Work was taken up on the 
roads linking Rohtak, Hansi, Tosham and Chang with Bhiwani. Plantation 
has been done alongside 190 kilometres of road-length. Programme of 

beautification is to be extended on the roads connecting Dadri, Lohatu, 
etc. 

Canal Inspection Roads 

There are well maintained unmetalled inspection roads along the 
banks of the canals. These roads can serve only light vehicular traffic, 
and are maintained by the Public Works Department (Irrigation). These 
are not open to the general public. 

Vehicles and Conveyances 

When means of communication were poor, people travelled on rare 
occasions, like visits to holy places, for marriages and other social occasions. 
Mostlyjonrney was performed ingroup, and often on foot. Camels were the 
popular means of animal communication and paths suited to them ran from 
village to village. Country carts, driven by camels, were used formovingfrom 
village to village and unmetalled roads were used by these country carts. 
In mass migrations during drought and famine, people moved enmasse with 

their cattle, camels and carts. Better vehicular traffic was confined to large 
towns. 

With an improvement in communications, there has been a vast change. 
As villages and towns were linked together by metalled:roods, better vehicles 
also came into use. Rubber-tyre tongas, drawn by a horse, became one of the 
swifter means of conveyance. Some people kept horses for their personal 
use. Later appeared cycles, motor cars, trucks. There are now thelas and 
hand-carts, horses and donkeys, camels in sandy tracts, tongas, cycles, rickshaws, 
motor cycles and scooters, jeeps and station wagons, cars, buses, trucks, 
tractors and tempos (three wheeled motor transport). The tempo which has 
appeared in this district only a fewyears ago is now becoming a popular 
means of public transport, especially in rural areas. Tempos are also used 
for carrying goods. 

The total number of vehicles registered in the district up to March 31, 
1977, is given in Table XXVIII of Appendix. 

Passanger Transport 

Before the formation ofHaryana, there was a bus service only on the 
DelhifRohtak-Bhiwani route. In other parts of the district, particularly op 
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the western side, the bus services, both private and nationalized, were in¬ 
adequate and unsatisfactory. There was no bus stand worth the name 
even at Bhiwanior Charkhi Dadri; there were no weather shelters along the 
roads, and passengers had often to wait for buses for hours in the blistering 
heat, through sand storms or in the cold. 

A sub-depot of the Haryana Roadways, Hisar Depot, was opened at 
Bhiwani in 1970 with a fleet strength of 11 vehicles specially to cater to the 
passenger traffic requirements of the area. With the nationalization of pri¬ 
vate services in November 1972, an expansion of existing bus services took 
place and the availability of buses improved. A full-fledged depot of the 
Haryana Roadways was established at Bhiwani on November 1, 1973, with a 
strength of88 vehicles covering about 21,000 kilometres per day. The Charkhi 
Dadri Sub-Depot of the Rohtak Depot, was also merged with this depot. 


The strength of vehicles increased to 107 by November 1974, to 119 by 
November 1975 and to 149 by March 31, 1977. The Haryana Roadways 
Bhiwani Depot is operating its buses in the entire district. Some private buses 
registered in Delhi still ply on certain inter-State routes under reciprocal 
agreements with the Union Territory of Delhi. The following undertakings 
are operating on the routes mentioned against each : 


Name of transport undertaking 


Haryana Roadways, Bhiwani 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Route 


Bhiwani-Chandigarh 

Bhiwani-Maham extended up to Kalka 

Bhiwani-Loharu 

Bhiwani-Karnal 

Bhiwani-Rewasa 

Bhiwani-Mitathal 

Bhiwani-Jhumpa 

Bhiwani-Tosham 

Bhiwani-Siwani 

Bhiwani-Bahl 

Bhiwani-Mathura 

Bhiwani-Jhajjar via Beri 

Bhiwani-Karnal via Mahaiu 

Bhiwani-Bawani Khera 

Bhiwani-Hardwar 

Bhiwani-Chandigarh via Rohtak 
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Name of transport undertaking 


Route 


17. Bhivvani-Delhi 

18. Bhiwani-Tohana 

19. BH vani-Talwandi 

20. Bhiwani-Gohana 

21. Charkhi Dadri-Jind via Bhiwani 

22. Charkhi Dadri-Mahendragarh-NarnsuJ 

23. CliarkhiDad ri-Ma i 

24. Charkhi Dadri-Un 

25. Charkhi Dadri-Ateli 

26. Charkhi Dadri-Karnal 

27. Charkhi Dadri-Bhiwani 

28. Charkhi Dadri-Loharu 

29. Charkhi Dadri-Ranila 

30. Charkhi Dadri-Dubaldhan 

31. Charkhi Dadri-Mahetidragarh 

32. Charkhi Dadri-Kanina 

33. Charkhi Dadri -Jhajjar 

34. Charkhi Dadri-Satnali 

35. Charkhi Dadri-Bhagi 

36. Bhiwani-Dehradun 

37. Bhiwani-Jhajjar 

38. Bhiwani-Sonipa t 

39. Bh i wa ni-Ka it ha 1 

40. Bhiwani-Talwandi via Hisar 

41. Bhiwani-Rewari 

42. Bhiwam-Karnal via Jind 

43. Bhiwani'Kurukshetra 

44. Bhiwani-Faridabad 

45. Charkhi Dadri-Sonipat 

46. Bhiwaiii-Dabwali 

47. Bh iwa ni-Bhuna 

48. Charkhi Dadri-Patiala 

49. Bh i wa ni- Bahad urga rh 

50. Charkhi Dadri-Gurgaon 

51. Charkhi Dadri-Yamunanag^r 

52. Bhiwani-Narnaul 
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Name of transport undertaking 


Route 


Harvana Roadways, Rohtak 1. 

2 . 

3- 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 

Haryana Roadways, Hisar 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Bhiwani-Siwani 

Charkhi Dadri-Jhajjar 

Charkhi Dadri-Loharu 

Rohtak-Dadri 

Rohtak-Bhiwani 

Rohtak-Narnaul 

Rohtak-Dadri-Satnali 

Charkhi Dadri-Rohtak via Beri 

Gohana-Charkhi Dadrivia Bhiwani 

Rohtak-Tosham 

Rohtak-Sardarsher via Bhiwani 

Charkhi Dadri-Bhiwani 
Hisar-Loharu 
Hisar-Tosham 
Hisar-Bahu via Hansi 
Hansi-Tosham 
Hansi-Loharu 
Hisar-Ajmer via Bhiwani 
Hisar -Narnaul 
Hisar-Charkhi Dadri 
Hi;ar-Rewari via Bhiwari 


Haryana Roadways, Chandigarh 1. ChandigarK-Bhiwani 

2. Chandigarh-Pilani via Bhiwani 

Haryana Roadways, Gurgaon 1. Delhi-Pilani via Bhiwani 
(Sub-Depot Delhi) 2. Delhi-Jhunjhunu vii Bhiwani 

Haryana Roadways , Jind 1. Chandigarh-Narnaul via Bhiwani 

Union Territory, Delhi runs its sesvice 17 times daily on Delhi-Bhiwani 
Route and 2 times daily on the Delhi-Jhunjhunu. These buses pass tltrough 
Bhiwani town. 

Rajasthan Government runs its service 2 times daily on the Delhi-Sikar 
Route and 2 times on the Delhi-Pilani and one trip on Bhiwani-Pilani 
route. These buses pass through Bhiwani town. 

There is no air-conditioned coach under operation in Bhiwani depot. 
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The transport authorities have issued taxi permits for operation in Haryana, 
Rajasthan, Punjab, Union Territory of Chandigarh, Uttar Pradesh and Union 
Territory of Delhi for tourists and the general public. 

By 1974,210 trips were daily operated fromBhiwani Bus Stand and 
160 trips from Charfchi Dadri Bus Stand. This number increased to 238 and 
180 respectively by November 1975, and to 288 and 202 respectively by 
March 31, 1977. 

Local/Shuttle Services 

No local town service is at present under operation. Some shuttle 
services are run to serve the rural population of the district. The routes 
on which these buses ply are : 

1. Bhiwani-Maham 

2. Bhiwani-Kairu 

3. Bhiwani-Mitathal 

4. Bhiwani-Mundhal 

5. Bhiwani-Manherit 

6. Charkhi Dadri-Jhojju 

7. Charkhi Dadri-Imlota 

8. Charkhi Dadri-Ranila 

9. Charkhi Dadri-Bhagi 

10* Satnali-Mahendragarh 

11. Charkhi Dadri-Dudiwa 1 i 

12. Charkhi Dadri-SiswaJa 

13. Bh iwani-Dubaldha n 

14. Bliiwani-Pur 

15. Bhivvani-Rewasa 

16. Bhi wani-N a ndga o n 

17. Bhiwani-Barsi 

Stati on wagons and tempos, which have been registered as taxis, also 
provide transport for villages from convenient points. 

Modern bus stands have been provided at Bhiwani and Tosham. The 
construction of a workshop at Bhiwani estimated to cost Rs. 19.94 lakhs was 
started on May 16, 1975. The General Bus Stand, Loharu, haveing been 
constructed by the Municipal Committee, Loharu, was opened on October 
31,1964. The Municipal Committee, Loharu, transferred the bus stand to 
the Haryana Roadways, Bhiwani on October 23, 1970, for a compensation 
ofRs. 92,425. It is proposed to construct a new bus stand at Loharu in 
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the near future. A new bus stand and workshop was constructed at Charkhi 
Dadri for Rs. 3 lakhs, by the Transport Department,Haryana,and was opened 
on August 4,1974. These bus stands provide amenities such as soft drinks, 
tea stalls, newspaper vends and fruit shops. These are leased to private 
persons who operate them under supervision. Public conveniencies for 
men and women and drinking water have also been provided. 

Public address facility has been provided at Bhiwani, Charkhi Dadri and 
Tosham bus stands. It is now proposed to establish bus stands at Satnali and 
Siwani, and bus queue shelters at Dinod, Bapora and Kairu. There is a 
bus adda at Bawani Khera. 

Goods Transport by Road 

Goods traffic is handled by private operators. There were 299 trucks 
registered in the district up to March 31, 1975. The rural sector in the 
district uses road traffic in preference to rail for the transport of goods. It is 
specially popular for short distances. 

Goods traffic by road is mostly un-organized. The system of book¬ 
ing agencies has developed which cater to the needs of bo.th the operators and 
the traders. The operators arc provided with parking, godown and ware¬ 
house facilities, and the traders with a regular satisfactory service. Private 
operators have organized themselves in the district to reduce competition, to 
regulate traffic and to share profits. As compared to the railways, freight 
and incidental charges are less. People are now even tending to prefer 
transport by road for long distances, as the goods are usually delivered quicker 
and with less risk and often from door to door. Road transport companies 
and operators also settle claims more promptly than the railways. 

The private truck owners are members of the Truck Union, Loharu 
Road, Bhiwani. The trucks required by the traders and goods companies 
are supplied by the union at fixed rates. The number of trucks with the 
union is nearly 200. The truck stand on the Loharu Road (near the Anaj 
Mandi), which can accommodate 300 trucks and also has been provided with 
sites for transport companies and their godowns, has been constructed by the 
Improvement Trust, Bhiwani. The two other truck unions in the district 
are : Truck Union, Siwani and Truck Union, Charkhi Dadri. There are pri¬ 
vate goods transport companies at every tahsil headquarters of the district. 
Some of the major goods companies functioning at Bhiwani are listed below : 

1. Bast India Transport Agency 

2. Associated Traders Engineering 
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3. Great India Roadways 

4. Gupta Goods Transport Company 

5. New Delbi Bhiwani Goods Transport Company 

6. Eagle Transport Ltd, 

7. Babna Transport Company 

8. Haryana Transport Company 

9. India Golden Road Lines 

10. Chadha Motor Transport Company 


Railways 

The district is mxinly served by the Northern Railway. A metre guage 
railway lias of th^ Western Railway from Sikar terminates at Loharu which 
is the only rail junction in the district. 

Rewari-Uisar*-Bhatiiida Railway Line (Northern Railway).—In the seven¬ 
ties of the last century, the opening of the Rajputana Railway considerably 
influenced inter-State trade at Bhiwani and enormously decreased its com¬ 
mercial importance, as other terminuses were now available. Then the 
Rewari Firozpur Railway was opened in 1883. It restored the importance 
of Bhiwani town to an extent. It also helped the then Jind State in diminish¬ 
ing the hardships of famine in the insecure tract of Dadri. However, the main 
object of this line was to do a large carrying trade in grain from the tracts 
north of Sirsa towards Delhi and Bombay. The passenger traffic was of 
minor importance. The line passed through the Dadri tahsil for about 14 
miles (22.5 kilometres) with stations at Charkhi Dadri and Manherii. In the 
rest of the district, it had stations at Bhiwani and Bawani Khcra. 
Being a instre gauge railway, it was a part of the Bombay, Baroda and Cen¬ 
tral India Railway Company. It had its divisional headquarters at Sirsa. 

Now the line runs through three tahsils of the district of Bhiwani, 
viz. Dadri, Bhiwani and Bawani Khera, over a distance.or68 kilometres and 
passes through railway stations at Patuwas Mehrana Halt, Charkhi Dadri, 
Fatehgarh Haryana. Halt (Dadri tahsil), Manheru, Bhiwani (Bhiwani tahsil), 
Sui Halt, Bawani Khera, Jita Kheri Halt and Aurang Naigar Halt (Bawani 
Khera tahsil). Patuwas Mihrana Halt and Fatehgarh Haryana Halt railway 
stations were opened in 1962. 

Sadalpar-Siwam-U'sar Railway Line (Northern Railway).—The 28 
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kilometres ofthis metre gauge linethatruns throughthc Loharu and Bawani 
Khcra tahsilsofthe Bhiwani district, is a part of the railway line from Degana 
(Nigiur district of Rajasthan) to Hisar constructed jointly by the erstwhile 
States of Bikaner and Jodhpur. The section from Degana to Bikaner frontier 
(near Sujangarh) was constructed by the Jodhpur State whereas the remain¬ 
ing line from Sujangarh to Hisar by the Bikaner State. The former was 
opened on September 16, 1909 and the latter on July 8, \91V . 

In the Bhivvani district, the railway line passes through Jhumpa, 
Sainiwas Halt, Siwani, Naloi Barwa and Chauraud stations. 

Bikaner-Delhi Railway Line (Northern Railway).—Parvezpur, Kusalpura 
Halt, Loharu Junction, Sohansara, Satnali and Nanwan are the stations on 
this metre gauge railway line that runs through only the Loharu tahsil of the 
district for 35 kilometres. This portion isa part of the chord line; 139 kilo¬ 
metres in length, from Sadulpur (Rajasthan) to Rewari (Mahendragarh 
district) which was sanctioned for construction in March 1937. The Sadulpur- 
Loharu section, 50 kilometres in length, was opened to traffic on December 12, 
1938 and the complete chord line from Sadulpur to Rewari on March 1,1941^. 
The opening of this line made Loharu an important trade centre. 

A new broad gauge rail link from Bhiwanito Rohtak is under 
construction. There is also a project to expand the Bhiwani station as a 
junction, and construct a new Bhiwani City Station. 

Radio and Wireless Stations 

The wireless stations are installed for receiving and transmitting 
messages at the following places in the district :— 

(a) District Control Room, Office of the Senior Superintendent of 
Police, Bhiwani 

(b) Police Stations : Badhara, Bawani Khera, Charkhi Dadri, 
Loharu, Satnali, Siwani, Tosham and Bahl 

(c) Police Posts : Baund Kalan, Chahar Kalan, Dhanana and 
Kairu. 

(d) Barrier at Jhumpa 

The police department has also mobile wireless sets fitted on vehicles 


1. Churu District Gazetteer^ 1970, pp. 143-44. 

2. Ibid, p. 144. 
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to provide quick communications during VIP duties and emergencies. Wire¬ 
less sets have been fitted in the staff car of the Senior Superintendent of Police, 
Bhiwani; Jeep of the Deputy Superintendent of Police (Headquarters), Bhiwani; 
Jeep of the Deputy Superintendent of Police, Charkhi Dadri; Pick-up van of 
Police Station City Bhiwani and Jeep of the Sub-Inspector, Anti-smuggling, 
Bhiwani, with headquarters at Loharu. 

Transport by Air 

There is no aerodrome in the district. The construction of a civil air 
strip has been taken in hand at Bhiwani. 

Facilities for Travellers 

In the Bhiwani district, there is no place primarily of tourist attraction. 
For people visiting the towns, either on business or otherwise, dharmsalas 
and some ordinary hotels are available. There are chopalsand dharmsalas 
in almost every village of the district, the maintenance of which is an old 
tradition. These are used for the stay of marriage parties and other common 
purposes as well as for visitors. Many religious people have luilt 
rest places for Sadhus in the memory of their ancestors, whose remains are 
sometimes enshrined at these places. These are known as “Chhatris”, the 
famous among which are : 

1. Chhatrian Seth Nand Ram’s family 

2. Chhatrlan Seth Ramji Das Laxmi Narain Haluwasia 

3. Chhatrian Seth Faqir Chand Bhagganka 

4. Chhatrian Seth Bhaj Ram 

5. Chhatrian Seth Tuhi Ram 

6. Chhatrian Seth Ramjasia 

7. Chhatrian Seth Bawaniwala family 

There arc rest houses at all important places in the district for the stay 
of touring officials, maintained by the different departments of the Haryana 
Government. In the rest houses maintained by the P.W.D. (Buildings and 
Roads) non-officials can also stay on payment of prescribed chargs provided 
accommodation is available. The Irrigation Department, the Public Works 
Department (Buildings and Roads), and Haryana State Electricity Board 
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control most of the rest houses; only one is controlled by the Deputy 
Commissioner; one by the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board^ and 
one by the Manager, Milk Plant, Bhiwani. A list of the rest houses, along 
with the number of sets/suites, and the officers who make reservations is given 
in Table XXIX of Appendix. 

In Bhiwani, Loharu and CharkhiDadri towns, dharmsalas have been 
constructed by philanthropists. A list of these is given in Table XXX 
of Appendix. As for eating places, these are mostly of the dhdja 
and the tea-stall variety. The State Tourism Department opened 
the Hoopoe Restaurant in a rented building at Bhiwani on May 
1, 1973. It has become popular both with outsiders and local residents. 

Post Offices 

In the eighties of the nineteenth century, in the then British area of the 
district, there were 4 Imperial Post Offices at Bhiwani, Tosham, Kairu and 
Bahl.^ Money-order offices and savings bank facilities were provided. By 
1892, however, the number had increased to 9, the new ones located at Bawani 
Khera.Siwani, Chang,Tigrana andBapora. These had money-order arrange¬ 
ments, but Savings Bank Offices were only available at Bawani Khera and 
Bhiwani. These two were the Sub-Offices whereas the remaim'ng seven were 
Branch Offices. All post offices were controlled and supervised by the Head 
Office, 2nd class, Hisar®. 

According to the Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer, Statisti¬ 
cal Tables (Hisar District), 1912**, 17 post offices were then functioning at the 
following places :— 


Head Office 
1 

Hisar 


Sub-Office 

2 


Bawani Khera 


Branch Office 
3 

1. Bahl 

2. Siwani 

1. Baliali 

2. Jamalpur 

3. Ratcra 


1. Now known as ?ila Skinik Board. 

2. Hisar District Gazetteer, 1S83-S4, p. 59. 

3. Hisar District Gazetteer, 1892, p. 219. 

4. Ibid, Table 31. 
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1 


2 


3 


Bhiwani 


1. Bamla 

2. Bapora 

3. Chang 

4. Dinod 

5. Dhanana 

6. Dhani 

7. Kairu 

8. Tigrana 

9. Halu Bazar, Bhiwani 


Toshath 


The Savings Bank Offices were still confined to Bawani Khera and 
Bhiwani. One bar to further expansion of postal facilities was illiteracy, which 
made letter writing the business of a particular and small class of persons^ . 

In the thirties, the location of post offices was as follows® :— 


Head Office 
Hisar 


Sub-Office 


Branch Office 


Bawani Khera 


Bhiwani 


1. Bahl 

2. Jhurapa Kalan 

3. Siwani 

1. Baliali 

2. Bhurtana 

3. Jamalpur 

4. Ratera 

5. Tosham 

1. Bamla 

2. Bapora 

3. Chang 

4. Dhanana 

5. Dhani 

6. Dinod 

7. Kairu 

8. Mitathal 

9. Tigrana 

10. Halu Bazaar, Bhiwani 


1. Hisar District and Lolwru Stale Gazetteer (Hisar District), 1915, p. 192, 

2, Hisar District Gazetteer, Statistical Tables, 1935, Table 31, 
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At Jhumpi Kahin, Bhurtana arid Mitathal, new Branch Post OtS^es 
had been opened and Toshani Sub-Post Office was down graded into a 
Branch Post Office. 

In the erstwhile Loharu State, there seems to have been no post office 
prior to 1903. However, indications are available in the Hisar District Gazet- 
teersof 1904^ and 1915 (Loharu portion)* that there was an Imperial Post 
and Telegraph Office in Loharu town. It was a sub-post® office and covered 
the whole of the Loharu State with no branch office under it. The State was 
responsible for the repairs of the office and for the safe transit of mail through 
its territory. The position continued till Loharu was merged with the Hisar 
district in 1950 and became a part of the Bhivvani tahsil. 

In 1961, there were 51 post offices in the Bhiwani tahsil. Five post 
offices functioned in the urban area (13.6 square kilometres) and the remaining 
46^^ in the rural area (2513 square kilometres). 

Before the subsequent Census of 1971, Loharu tahsil had been carved out 
of the Bhiwani tahsil with 72 villages leaving 147 villages in the Bhiwani tahsil. 
In 1971, there were 57 post offi:;es in the Bhiwani tahsil of which 5 were lo* 
cated in the urban area (12.66 square kilometres) and the remaining 52® in the 
rural area (1964.76 square kilometres). In the Loharu tahsil, in 197J, there 
were 14 post offices. There was only one post office in the urban area (2.59 
square kilometres) while the remlining 13 served the rural area (578.40 square 
kilometres)®. 

In the Dadri tahsil of erstwhile Jind State, prior to 1885, there were 
two post offices at Charkhi Dadri and Badhara. These were like ail the other 
post offices in the State managed by a Munsarim attached to the DcodI i 
Mualla, and Jind Stamps and post cards were used within the State limits 
There was also a British post office at Charkhi Dadri. On July 15, 1885, a postal 
convention was effected between the Imperial Post Office and the State to 
facilitate the mutuil exchange of correspondence, parcels, insured articles and 
money-orders. The British post office at Charkhi Dadri was abolished and the 


1. Ibid, p. 13. 

2. Ibid, p. 14. 

3. Hisar District md Loharu State Gazetteer, Statistical Tables (Hisar District), 1912, 
Table 31. 

4. Census of India, 1961,’District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1966, p. 90. 

5. Census of India, 1971, District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1974, pp. 6, 18 
and 84—91. 

6. Census of India, 1971, District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1974, p, 18. 
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imnagemiint of the State post offices placed under a State Postmaster General, 
two'post offices of exchange, the Imperial Post Office at Ambala(under British 
Rule) and the State Office at Sangrur (tahsil headquarters of the Jind State) 
being authorised to deal with articles giving rise to accounts. Postage stamps, 
postcards and envelopes, surcharged “Jind State” were supplied by the Imperial 
Government to the State at cost price*. Charkhi Oadri was Head Post Office 
(3rd class) and Badhara was a Branch Post Office under it. 

By 1913, the position of post offices in the Dadri area was as follows :~ 


Head Office 

Sub-Office 

Branch Office 

Charkhi Dadri 

Badhara 

Jhojhu Kalan 


Kaliana 

Chhapar 


Baund Kalan 

Imlota 


Charkhi Dadri Head Post Office was also a cash office. The post offices 
were under the State authority. 

In 1932*, there were the following post-offices in this area :— 

Head Office Sub-Office Branch Office 

Charkhi Dadri Mandi Dadri Jhojhu Kalan 

Kaliana Manheru 

Baund Kalan 

Badhara 

This shows that a new Sub-Post Office at Mandi Dadri and a new 
Branch Post Office at Manheru had been opened but the Branch Post Offices at 
Chhapar and Imlota were closed. 

After Independence (1947) and the subsequent formation ofPEPSUon 
May5,194S,theDadri areaof theJind State was included in the Mahendragarh 
district as a tahsil. In 1961, the number of post offices in the Dadri tahsil had 


1. Phulkian States Gazetteer (Patiala, Jind atJ idabH i). 1904, p. 296. 

2. Jind Stale Gazetteer, Statistical Tables, 1933, Table 31. 
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increased to 44*. There was only one post ofl5ce, i.e. Charkhi Dadri in the 
urban area (22.02 square kilometres) and the remaining 43 served the rural 
area (1,461.8 square kilometres). 

In 1971, the number of post offices in the Dadri tahsil stood at 61*. 
There was still on^ the same one post office in the urban area (4.5 square 
kilometres)* while the remaining 60 catered to the requirements of the 
rural area (1,449.9 square kilometres). 

The number ofpost offices as on December 31, 1972, i.e. atthetime of 
formatiohof the Bhiwani district, was 202. It increased to 206 by December 
31,1974. However by March 31,1977, the number increased to 223( 1 head 
office, 34 sub-offices and 188 branch offices) as detailed in Table XXXI of 
Appendix. 

All the villages of the district have daily delivery service except Sunday. 

Mail in Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri towns is delivered twice on all the 
days of a week except Sainday. 

Telegraphs 

In 1883, a telegraph line ran’along the whole length of Rewari-Firor- 
pur railway line. There was a telegraph office at each station*. Thus there 
were telegraph offices at railway stations Charkhi Dadri, Bhiwani and Bawani 
Khera*. 

By 1892, in addition to the telegraph offices at the railway stations, a 
postal telegraph office, second class, had been established at Bhiwani. A tele¬ 
graph line ran across country from Bhiwani to Rohtak®. 

There was a combined Post and Telegraph Office at Loharu’. In 1932, 
there was a non-guaranted Telegraph Office at ^Charkhi Dadri*. Besides, there 


1. Census of India, \9b\. District Census Handbook, Mahendragarh District, p.58. 

2. Census of India, 1971, District Census Handbook, Mahendragarh District, 1973, pp. 
12.24-31. 

3. After 1961 Census, some area was excluded from the municipal limits of Charkhi 
Dadri and this explains for the decrease in the urban area from 22.02 square kilometres in 
1961 to 4.S square kilometres in 1971. 

4. Hissar District Gazetteer, 1883-84, pp. 58-59. 

5. It is doubtful if there was a telegraph office at Manheru railway station in the 
Dadri Nizamat. According to the Phulkian States Statistical Tables, 1913, Table 31, there 
was a railway telegraph office only at Charkhi Dadri. 

6. Hisar District Gazetteer, 1892, p. 219. 

7. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer, Statistical Tables iLoharu State), 1912, 
Table 32. 

8. Jind State Gazetteer, Statistical Tables, 1933, Table 31. 
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were Railway Tdegraph Offices at Manheruand Charkhi Dadd railway 
stations. 


On March 31, 1962*, in the whole of the Dadri tahsil, there was still 
only one telegraph office at the tahsil headquarters. By November 1, 1966, 
the number of telegraph offices increased to 2 with the opening of the Charkhi 
Dadri City Telegraph Office. Similarly, the Bhiwani tahsil including Loharu 
sub-tahsil was served by 4 telegraph offices which were atBhiwani.Halu Bazaar 
Bhiwani, Birla Colony Bhiwani and Loharu. The number of telegraph offices 
increased to 6 by November 1,1966, with their opening at Bawani Khera and 
Jui. Since then telegraph facilities have considerably improved. By December 
31, 1972, these were available at the following 16 post offices in the Bhiwani 
district :— 


1. Badhara 9. 

2. Bhiwani 10. 

3. Bhiwani (Halu Bazar) 11. 

4. Bhiwani (Birla Colony) 12. 

5. Bahl 13. 

6. Bawani Khera 14. 

7. Charkhi Dadri 15. 

8. Charkhi Dadri City 16. 

The telegraph facilities were further extended to three post offices, viz. 
Digawa Jatan, Bhiwani (Lohar Bazaar) and Satnali by March 31, 1977. 

Telephones 

By 1976, 8 telephone exchanges were functioning in the Bhiwani district 
at the following places :— 


Jhoju 

Jui 

Loharu 

Manheru 

Mundhal Kburd 

Siwani 

Toshara 

Barw'a 


Name of exchange Year of establishment 


1. 

Bhiwani 

1945 

2. 

Charkhi Dadri 

1960 

3. 

Loharu 

1965 

4. 

Tosham 

1969 

5. 

Jui 

1970 

6. 

Siwani 

1971 

7. 

Satnali 

1973 

8. 

Bahl 

1974 


1. Statistical Abstract of District Mahenutragarh, 1961, p. 156. 
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Bhiwani is directly connected with New Delhi, Rohtak, Hisar (Hissar), 
Jind, Rewari, Hansi, Charkhi Dadri, Jui, Tosham, Bawani Khera, Kharalc 
Kalan and Kalinga. Charkhi Dadri, Jui, Tosham and Bawani Khera are 
directly connected with Bhiwani town. Siwani has direct connection with 
Hisar, Hansi, Rewari, Biran PCO, Bapora PCO, Tigrana, Bamla PCO, 
Kalinga PCO, Jhojhu Kalan PCO, Biroher PCO, Kosli and Manheru. 


The number of telephones were : 




1-1M966 

31-12-1972 

31-12-1974 

31-3- 

1. 

Bhiwani 

157 

377 

490 

913 

2. 

Charkhi Dadri 

76 

200 

224 

256 

3. 

Loharu 

18 

25 

34 

38 

4. 

Tosham 

— 

36 

38 

13 

5. 

Jui 


11 

11 

13 

6. 

Siwani 

„ 

44 

42 

42 

7. 

Satnali 

— 


14 

13 

8. 

Bahl 

.. 

_, 

16 

22 


The telephone scrvrce is available for the general public at the following 
public call offices ;— 

Bawani Khera, Halu Bazaar Bhiwani, Head Post Office Bhiwani, Birla 
Colony Bhiwani, Lohaar Bazaar Bhiwani, Railway Station 
Bhiwani, Bus Stand Bhiwani, Tosham, Jui, Siwani, Barwa, 
Manheru, Jhojhu Kalan, Digawa, Badhara, Local City Post 
Office Charkhi Dadri, Local Mandi Charkhi Dadri, Satnali, 
Bahl,-Biran, Bapora, Tigrana, Kharak Kalan and Bamla, 






Chapter VIII 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Many earn their livelihood from professions other than agriculture 
and industry, mostly from services and sqles necessary to maintain a certain 
standard and way of living. The growth of these occupations depends greatly 
on economic development. These occupations, both in rural and urban 
areas, constitute a significant part of the life of the district. These include 
members of the public and defence services and all those working in the 
fields of education, medicine, law, engineering and transport. In addition 
to these fully or partly organized services, there are many engaged in earning 
a livelihood on a self-employed basis. They often work in shops or in their 
own houses; some go about hawking their goods or services. In addition, 
there are a few people who are engaged in domestic services and work as cooks 
bearers, servants, gardeners and chowkidars. 

Public Services 

There has been a vast increase in the number of jobs in the public ser¬ 
vices under the State and Central Governments, as also in Local Bodies and 
quasi Government organizations after Independence. Before that as deve* 
lopment was of a low order in the Bhiwani district, the growth of employment 
in the public sector was insignificant. After the formation of Haryana and the 
start of the period of rapid development a sizeable part of the working popu¬ 
lation was able to get jobs in the public sector. The district of Bhiwani 
came into existence on December 22, 1972. This was a further impetus. 
On March 31, 1973, the number of persons employed in public services in 
administrative departments and offices of the State and Central Governments, 
quasi Government organizations, and Local Bodies, was 8,568 (7,660 men 
and 908 women). This number rose to 13,674 (12,155 men and 1,519 women) 
by March 31, 1975, presenting an increase of 59.6 per cent within two years. 
By March 31, 1977, the number rose to 14,39P (13,205 men and 1,186 
women), presenting an increase of 67.6 per cent within four years. It is 
thus evident that the scope of expansion in public services during the period 
1975 to 1977 narrowed down considerably as compared to the previous two 
years. The women in Bhiwani do not seem interested in public services. 

1 Its break-up was as follows:— State Governmeat 11,322; Central Gevernineat 9; 
Quasi Governmeat 2,356 and Local Bodies 704, 
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Their number in 1977 came down to 1,186 from 1,519 in 1975, thus 
recording a decrease of about 22 per cent. 

The persons in the employ of Government are given dearness allowance 
related broadly to the cost of living. Class IV employees are provided with 
liveries and chapals. Loans for the construction of houses under the Low 
Income Group and Middle Income Group Housing Schemes and for the pur¬ 
chase of vehicles are granted to State Government employees. 

In December 1970, Government decided on an grant and other 

facilities for the families of the State Government employees who die while in 
service. The grant is equivalent to ten times the last monthly emoluments 
drawn by the deceased employee subject to a minimum of Rs. 5,000 and a 
maximum of Rs. 15,000. Other facilities include free medical aid, free educa¬ 
tional facilities up to the degree level and Government employment to a quali¬ 
fied member of the family besides house rent allowance, or the retention of 
Government house on the usual rent fora year after the death of the employee. 

In March 1974, the State Government sanctioned an advance to Govern¬ 
ment servants (except class I officers) for the celebration of the marriages 
of their children. The amount of this advance is 10 months pay or 
Rs. 1,500 whichever is more subject to a ceiling of Rs, 3,000. Such an advance 
bears interest at the rate charged from time to time on an advance taken from 
the General Provident Fund Account. 

Some Government Officers arc provided rent-fiee accommodation. 
This includes the Deputy Commissioner, all the Sub Divisional Officers (Civil) 
and all the Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars in the Bhiwani district. Essential 
services like the railways, police and medical and public health are usually 
provided with rent-free residential accommodation. Another such category is 
jail executive staff. 

Since the number of Government owned houses is limited, generally 
only senior employees are allotted these houses against a deduction of 10 per 

cent of their pay. Other employees who have not been provided with Govern¬ 
ment accommodation are being given house rent on the basis of the popula¬ 
tion of the towns in the district. The rate ofhouse rent admissible at Bhiwani, 
which has been classified as a class 11 town, is 7.5 per cent of the pay of a 
Government employee. 

Employees in public services are not restricted from forming associa¬ 
tions or uqions to safeguard recognised service interests, 
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Defence Services 

The Jats, Ahirs, Rajputs and Gujars in the Bhiwani district contribut¬ 
ed a large number of recruits to the different branches of the defence ser¬ 
vices during the two world wars. During World War II two Victoria Cross 
(the highest gallantry award in the British Empire) were awarded to Hav. 
Chhelu Ram (village Dinod) of Rajput Rifles and Subedar Richhpal Ram 
(village Barda) of 4th Rajputana Rifles. 

A large number of soldiers from the district fought in NEFA, Western 
and Eastern areas when the Chinese invaded India in 1962 and during Pakistan 
hostilities in 1948, 1965 and 1971. The following defence personnel received 
gallantry awards for distinguished services :— 


Recipient 

Resident of village/ 
tahsil 

Award 

Remarks 


Jammu and Kashmir Operation, 1948 


Lt. Col. Dharam 
Singh 

Badesra/Bawani 

Khera 

Mahavir Chakra 

Alive 

Lt. Col. Brijpal 
Singh 

Bapora/Bhiwani 

Vir Chakra 

Alive 

SM/Hony. Capt. 

Fatehgarh/Dadri 

Vir Chakra 

Alive 

Jug Lai 




Ris/Hony. Capt. 
Jage Ram 

Neemli/Dadri 

Vir Chakra 

Alive 

SM/Hony. Capt. 
Ishwar Singh 

Gudana/Dadri 

Vir Chakra 

Alive 2 

Hav. Sardar Singh 

Achina/Dadri 

Vir Chakra 

Posthumous 

L/Hav. Mehtab 
Singh 

Deosar/Bhiwani 

Vir Cahkra 

Alive 

Naik Sispal Singh 

Bamla/Bhiwani 

Vir Chakra 

Posthumous 

L/Nk. Chuni Singh 

Tigrana/Bhiwani 

Vir Chakra 

Alive 


Chinese Aggression, 1962 


Sub. Nihal Singh 

Sui/Bawani Khera 

Vir Chakra 

Posthumous 
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Receipient 

Resident of village/ 
tahsil 

Award 

Remarks 


Pakistani Aggression, 1965 


Rifleman Mathan 

Bapora/Bhiwani 

Vir Chakra 

Posthumous 

Singh 





Chinese Border Action, 

1967 


Hav. Lakhmi 

Dhanana/Bawani 

Vir Chakra 

Posthumous 

Chand 

Khera 




Pakistani Aggression, 

1971 


Major Sher Singh 

Jhumpa/Lohara 

Vir Chakra 

Alive 

Naik Jai Lai 

Garanpura /Bhivvani 

Sena Medal 

Do 

Sub. Lt. R.P. 

Tigrana/Bhiwani 

Nav Sena Medal 

Do 

Singh 




Sqn. Leader A.N. 

Krishna Colony 

Vayu Sena Medal 

Do 

Mehtani 

Bhiwani 



Hav. Khazan 

Kheri Bura/Dadri 

Vir Chakra 

Do 

Singh 




Hav. Daya Nand 

Chaudeai/Dadri 

Vir Chakra 

Posthumous 

Ram 




Major Balbir Singh 

Pantawas Khurd/ 

Vir Chakra 

Alive 


Dadri 



Major Jai Bhagwan 

Achina/Dadri 

Vir Chakra 

Do 

Singh 




Naib Risaldar Hawa Nangal/Bhiwani 

Sena Medal 

Do 

Singh 




Hav. Jai Lai 

Badhara/Dadri 

Sena Medal 

Do 

Hav. Ram Chander 

Jawa/Dadri 

Sena Medal 

Do 

Naib Subedar 

Chandeni/Dadri 

Mention-in-Des- 

Alive 

Chhotu Ram 


patches 


L/Naik Ved 

Badesra/Bawani 

Mention-in- 

Alive 

Parkash 

Khera 

Despatches 
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Recipient 

Resident of village/ 
Tahsil 

Award 

Remarks 

Naik Rameshwar 
Dayal 

Khudana/Dadri 

Mention-in- 

Despatches 

Alive 

ALD Jaipal Singh 

Kitlana/Dadri 

Mention-in- 

Despatches 

Alive 

Subedar Dharam 

Pal 

Pachgama/Dadri 

Sena Medal 

Alive 

Hav. Amar Singh 

Bajina/Bhiwani 

Vir Chakra 

Alive 

Naik Umed Singh 

Dalawas/Dadri 

Vir Chakra 

Posthumous 


(B.S.F.) 


Two hundred and twenty five persons of the district belonging to the 
armed forces were reported killed or wounded during the Pakistan Aggres¬ 
sion of December 1971. The details are ;— 


Tahsil 

Killed Missing 

Wounded 

Total 

Bhiwani 

29 — 

27 

56 

Bawani Khera 

7 — 

4 

11 

Loharu 

7 — 

15 

22 

Dadri 

46 — 

90 

136 

Total : 

89 — 

136 

225 

Most of the 

ex-servicemen belong to agriculturist families. 

The vil- 

lages which have 

maximum number of ex-servicemen are :— 


Tahsil 

Place 

Village/Town 

Number of 
ex-servicemen 

1 

2 


3 

Bhiwani 

Bapora 


212 


Tigrana 352 

Dinod 


163 
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2 3 


Bamla 

167 

Biran 

117 

Baganwala 

63 

Prem Nagar 

145 

Devsar 

151 

Kairu] 

91 

Dhani Mahu 

107 

Jui 

66 

Lehgan 

90 

Mitatha] 

101 

Bhiwani 

217 

Manhetu 

119 

Miran 

108 

Sandwa 

122 

Achina 

237 

Baund Kalan 

179 

Chhapar 

116 

Chirya 

141 

Chandeni 

141 

Charkhi Dadri 

111 

Imlota 

102 

Jhojhu Kalan 

214 
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1 2 |3 

Kakrauli Hiikmi 107 

Makrana 94 

Misri 118 

Rawaldhi 90 

Ranila 231 

Sanwar 144 

Samashpur 127 

Dhani-Phogat 109 

Loharu Barvvas 76 

Bisalwas 29 

Chahar Kalan 54 

Chahar Khurd 38 

Gagar was 31 

Gothra 45 

Gopalwas 38 

Hariawas 52 

Bawani Khera Baliali 10 

Barsi 14 

Bawani Khera 191 

Dhaiiana 222 

Kanwari 122 


Several concessions, have been granted by the State Government to 
Armed Forces Personnel and their families, belonging to Haryana, who may 
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be killed/disabled/missing during various 

operations in or outside India :— 

(A) Ex-gratia Grants 




Officers 

Junior 

Commissioned 

OiRcers 

Other 

Ranks 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(a) Personnel reported killed/disabled 
with 50 per cent disability or above 

7,500 

4,500 

4,000 

(b) Personnel with disability between 

20 per cent and 50 per cent 

3750 

2,250 

1,500 


(c) Personnel taken as prisoner of war A lump sum of Rs. 500 and a 

by enemy further sum of Rs, 60 per minor/ 

dependent child 

(d) Personnel reported missing A lump sum of Rs, 500 and a 

further sum of Rs. 60 per minor/ 
dependent child 

A sum of Rs. 1,03,150 was distributed as ex-gnitict grant to the armed 
forces personnel and their families in the district during the period January 
18, 1974 to March 31, 1977. 

(B) Pensions 

In addition to the ex~gratia grants mentioned above, the families/ 
personnel concerned are given monthly pensions, as follows, for a period of 
six months from the date of occurrence of the casualty :— 


Officers 

Junior 

Other 


Commissioned 

Officers 

Ranks 

tRs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 


(a) Personnel reported killed/disabled 

with 50 per cent disability or above 250 

150 

100 

(b) Personnel with disability between 

20 per cent and 50 per cent 200^ 

125 

75 
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(C) Educational Grants 

(I) The children of the above mentioned categories of personnel 
are entitled to free education and no fees are charged from them 
in schools and colleges including professional institutions. 

(II) For the education of children/dependents monthly grants at the 
following scale are given per child/dependent^ :— 

(Rs.) 


(i) At the primary stage 15 

(ii) At the Secondary stage 35 

(iii) At college (Arts & Science) stage, J.B.T, class and 
stenography in ITI/Polytechnic Institute. Also to 
motor mechanic trainees with qualification below 

matric 75 

(iv) Motor Mechanic trainees from ITI/Polytechnic 
Institute whose minimum academic qualification is 

matric 100 

(v) In the case of technical and professional education 125 

(vi) For higher education abroad 350 


(vii) The children of deceased armed forces personnel already studying 
in public schools or getting admission to such schools after the 
death of their father in action 


Income of widow/ 

guardian 

per mensem 

Amount of 
education 
allowance 
per mensem 


(Rs.) 

up to Rs. 600 

2,400 

From Rs. 601 to 

1,800 

Rs. 800 


From Rs. 801 to 

1,200 

Rs. 1,000 


From Rs. 1,001 to 

600 

Rs. 1,200 



J. The expenditure incurred in this behalf is met by the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Haryana (in the Defence Branch). The Deputy Commissioners are, however, the 
Drawing and Disbursing Officers. 
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These grants are allowed in addition to whatever other help the children/ 
dependents may be entitled to in respect of free education, scholarship or 
other financial assistance especially sanctioned by the Government or an 
institution.^ 

However, educational concessions are not admissible in cases in which 
these are already being given by the Government of India, These are as 
follows :— 

(i) Complete exemption from tuition and other fees (including 
charges levied for the school bus maintained by school and actual 
fares paid for the railways pass for students or bus fare as certi¬ 
fied by the Head of Institution concerned.) 

(ii) Grants to meet hostel charges in full for those studying in 
boarding schools and colleges 

(iii) Full cost of uniform where this is compulsory 

(iv) Full cost of books and stationery 

(III) No tuition fee is charged in classes VI to XI (including J.B.T. Classes 
from the children of serving Armed Forces personnel or Ex- 
servicemen upto and below the rank of non-commissioned officers 
and Junior Commissioned Officers drawing pension up to Rs. 100 
or who do not possess land more than 5 acres (2.02 hectares). 

(D) Rewards to the Winner of Gallantry Decoratiens 

The State Government also gives cash rewards and annuity, as shown 
below, to winners of gallantry awards, viz. Param Vir Chakra, Maha Vir 
Chakra and Vir Chakra, as under :— 

Decoration Rew'ard 

(i) Param Vir Chakra (a) Cash : Rs. 15,000 

(b) Annuity : Rs. 750 for 30 years 

The annuity is given for the life of the 
serviceman or for the life of his wife/ 
widow (if the decoration is earned 
posthumously or if the recipient dies 
before his wife) or for 30 years, whichever 
is shorter. 

1. From January 1971, the above concessions have also been extended to the personnel 
of the Border Security Force, Territorial Army and the Home Guards Organization belonging 
to Haryana, 
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(ii) Maha Vir Chakra (a) Cash : Rs. 11,000 

(b) Annuity : Rs. 400 for 30 years 

The annuity is given for the life of the 
serviceman or for the life of his wife/ 
widow (if the decoration is earned 
posthumously or if the recipient dies 
before his wife) or for 30 years, which¬ 
ever is shorter. 

(iii) Vir Chakra (a) Cash ; Rs. 4,500 

(b) Annuity : Rs. 300 for 30 years 

The annuity is given for the life of the 
serviceman or for the life of his wife/ 
widow (if the decoration is earned 
posthumously or if the recipient dies 
before his wife) or for 30 years, which¬ 
ever is shorter. 

To the winners of these awards in future, the Haryana Government has 
decided to give cash rewards of Rs. 22,500, Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 7,000 and 
annuity of Rs. 1,000, Rs. 400 and Rs. 300 respectively. 

The winners of Ashoka Chakra, Kirti Chakra, Shaurya Chakra and 
Sena/Vayu Sena/Nav Sena Medal are given cash reward of Rs. 12,000; Rs. 
5,000; Rs. 3,500 and Rs. 3,000 respectively without any annuity. It has also 
been decided to give in future, a cash reward of Rs. 2,000 to the recipient of 
Mention-in-Despatches without any annuity. 

The awardees of Param Vir Chakra and Maha Vir Chakra (Posthumous) 
of Chinese Aggression 1962, Indo-Pak conflicts of 1965 and 1971 are given 
monetary grants of Rs. 22,500 whereas winners of Maha Vir Chakra are given 
Rs. 15,000 for the purchase of agricultural land or urban property. In future, 
the recipients of Param Vir Chakra and Maha Vir Chakra will be given mone¬ 
tary grant at the rate of Rs. 1,00,000 and Rs. 50,000 respectively. 

These rewards/annuities are given to the members of the Armed Forces 
of all ranks belonging to Haryana.These benefits are in addition to other 


1. The personnel of the Border Security Force, Terri torial Army and the Home Guards 
who may be awarded such gallantry decorations have also been made entitled to similar cash 
rewards and annuity. 
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ex-gratia grants that may be admissible otherwise. In case of more than one 
gallantary decoration, the awardee is entitled to full cash rewards for each 
decoration separately. In the case of posthumous decoration, the rewards/ 
annuities are given as under : 

(i) Fifty per cent is given to the widow/dependent children with 
immediate effect. 

(ii) Fifty per cent is given to the parents provided they were de¬ 
pendent on the recipient of the decoration. Otherwise this por 
tion of the reward/annuity is given to the widow/dependent 
children. 

(iii) Where widow/dependent children and dependent parents do 
not exist, the payment of cash rewards and annuity is made to 
the dependent brother(s) and sister(s) provided they were residing 
with the deceased personnel during his life time and in the case 
of females, annuity is to be paid till her/their marriage. 

(iv) Where the deceased personnel is survived by his dependent 
parents only, then parents are given 100 per cent of such grant, 
etc. 

Employment Concessions 

Five per cent vacancies in Class I and II posts and 28 per cent of vacan¬ 
cies in Class III and IV posts have been reserved for ex-servicemen. This 
reservation is utilized in the following order :— 

1. (a) Disabled ex-servicemenwith disability between 20 per cent to 

50 per cent. 

(b) Up to two dependents (this includes wife/widow/dependent sons/ 
daughters) of killed/disabled ex-servicemen with disabihty 50 
per cent and above. 

(c) Other ex-servicemen. 

2. Relaxation in educational qualifications and age are also allowed to 

ex-servicemen for their re-employment in civil positions. 

These concessions are also allowed to ex-servicemen by the semi-Govern- 
ment organizations, public sector undertakings and local bodies. 


1. The expression 'disabled ex-servicemen’ means ex-servicemen who while serving 
in the armed forces, were disabled in operations against the enemy or in disturbed areas. 
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Other concessions/facilities given to ex-servicemen are : 

(a) Reservation of 15 per cent of the plots in the Industrial Area/ 
Industrial Development Colonies for the establishment of 
industries. 

(b) Allotment of residential and commercial plots to the war widows 
and disabled soldiers at the reserved price. Payment is receiv¬ 
ed in instalments with a nominal interest of 2 per cent. 

(c) State Government has given additional pension from Defence 
and Security Relief Fund to the widows and children (up to three 
children) of servicemen dying in service without being battle 
casualties, disabled exservicemen whose disability is attributable 
to service and their children at the following rates from March 
C 1975 

(i) Officer's child 

(ii) Junior Commissioned 

OiScer’s child 

(iii) Other rank’s child 

(iv) Childless widow 

(v) Childless disabled 

ex-servicemen 

Up to March 31, 1977, Rs, 79,278 was distributed to 58 families of the 
Bhiwani district. 

Two funds, (1) Post War Services Reconstruction Fund, and (2) 
Special Fund for Reconstruction and Rehabilitation of Ex-servicemen 
have been created by the Government of India for the welfare of ex-scrvicc- 
men and their dependents. 

Post War Services Reconstruction Fund,—This fund was raised during 
World War II for the beiient of ex-servicemen of and below the rank 
of non-commissioned officers and their dependents. The money from which 
the fund had been built was to be used for the collective benefit of those who 
had served in the ranks or as noii-combatants in the Defence Services dur¬ 
ing World War II or thereafter. The purposes for which the fund is being 
Utilized :— 

(a) Grant of stipends to the sons/wards of beneficiary ex-service- 


Rs. 50 per month up to 20 years 
Rs. 40 per month up to 20 years 

Rs, 30 per month up to 20 years 

Rs. 30 per month up to re-marriage or till life 

Rs. 30 per month 


men 
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(b) Medical relief to T,B, and Leprosy patients 

(c) Purchase of sewing machines for widows/wives of beneficiaries 
and disabled ex-servicemen (in extremely deserving cases) 

(d) Construction and maintenance of Sainik Rest Houses 

(e) Maintenance allowance to destitute ex-servicemen in the Ex- 
servicemen’s Home at Kandaghat/Jullundur 

(f) Maintenance charges of ex-servicemen trainees in the Queen 
Mary’s Technical School for disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, 
Poona 

(g) Grant to Haryanvi students, sons/wards of ex-servicemen study¬ 
ing in Punjab Public School, Nabha 

(h) Maintenance of information rooms attached with District Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Boards 

(i) Grant for re-union of ex-servicemen 

Special Fund for Reconstruction and Rehabilitation of Ex-servicemen*— 
This fund was created in 1964. The nucleus of the fund consists of contribu¬ 
tions from the Government of India from the Defence Budget, the Defence 
Fund and matching grants made by the State Government* The objects of 
the fund are : 

(a) to award stipends to ex-servicemen for technical, managerial, 
vocational or agricultural training at a recognised training in¬ 
stitution ; 

(b) to sanction grants or loans to co-operative societies, or other 
associations of ex-servicemen, for schemes and projects of re¬ 
settlement that is to say horticulture, animal husbandry, in¬ 
dustry, transport and the like; 

(c) to sanction scholarsliips or grants to dependents of ex-service¬ 
men for higher studies in India beyond high school or higher 
secondary stage, in technical, vocational or agricultural educa¬ 
tion; j 

(d) to sanction expenditure on special measures of collective nature 
for the maintenance of old and destitute ex-servicemen or 
widows of ex-servicemen; 
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(e) to grant loans to individual ex-servicemen for starting industries 
or business undertakings; and 

(f) to do all other things to promote measures for the benefit of ex- 
servicemen and their dependents. 

The income from the fund is being mainly utilised for grant of stipends 
to ex-servicemen/their dependents and grant of loans to ex-servicemen for their 
rehabilitation. Ever since the operation of the fund in the State, an attempt 
has been made to make clear cut demarcation in regard to the benefits to be 
given to ex-servicemen/their dependents from the Special Fund/Post War 
Services Reconstruction Fund in order to avoid over-lapping and duplication. 
Loans are being granted from the Special Fund only. Stipends to ex-service¬ 
men/ their dependents eligible under the Special Fund Scheme are also being 
given from the Special Fund. Dependents with academic qualification of 
Matric/Higher Secondary for technical, vocational or agricultural education 
are granted stipends from the Special Fund whereas under matric dependents 
studying in the I.T.I.s and for general education are given stipends from the 
Post War Services Reconstruction Fund. 

Educational Personnel 


During 1976-77, the number of school teachers in the Bhiwani district 


was ; 

Male 


Female 


Total 



Trained 

Un¬ 

trained 

Trained 

Un¬ 

trained 

Trained 

Un- 1 
trained ' 

High/Higher/Multi¬ 
purpose Post Basic 
Schools 

1,700 

22 

350 

3 

2,050 

25 

Middle/Senior Basic 
Schools 

518 

.—. 

134 

2 

652 

2 

Primary/Junior 

Basic Schools 

913 

— 

241 

— 

1,154 

— 

Total ; 

3,131 

22 

725 

5 

3,856'] 

27 


Teachers in high/higher secondary schools Were 53.4 per cent of the 
total number of teachers, whereas in niiddle/senior basic shools and primary/ 
junior basic schools the percentage was 16.8 and 29.7 respectively. Accord¬ 
ing to qualifications, 26.6 per cent of the teachers were graduates, 73.4 per 
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cent either matriculates or under matriculates or under graduates. The num¬ 
ber of untrained teachers was negligible. The qualification details are : 


Qualification 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Degree 

912 

120 

1,032 

26.6 

Inter/Matric/Non-matricuIates 

2,241 

610 

2,851 

73.4 

Total : 

3,153 

730 

3,883 

100.0 


Women teachers comprised 18.8 per cent of the total number. Social 
conditions do not encourage unmarried girls particularly to go for work in 
village schools. Even male teachers tend to reside in nearby urban areas 
because of the scarcity of suitable residential accommodation and other faci¬ 
lities in the villages. In these circumstances, teachers living away from their 
place of work cannot make a full impact on the life of the village community. 

The pay scales of teachers in private institutions are the same as of the 
teachers in government institutions. The scales of pay of teaching personnel 
in the privately managed institutions were revised from December 1, 1967. 
The additional expenditure is borne by the Government as cent per cent 
grant-in-aid to the private school managements. Subject to certain restric¬ 
tions, the Education Department has allowed government school teachers 
to engage in private tuition v/hich help them to supplement their income. 
Permission to prepare for various university examinations is freely given. In 
fact the Education Department offers incentives to teachers to improve their 
qualifications. 

Engineering Services 

In the past few years, there has been an increasing demand for engineer¬ 
ing personnel required for dcveloomcnt .md njitmnni *i-- 
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(I) Public Works Department 

(a) PubUc Health 

1. Public Health Circle, Bhiwani 

2. Public Health Division No. 1, Bhiwani 

3. Public Health Division No. II, Bhiwani 

(b) Buildings and Boads 

1. Buildings and Roads Circle, Bhiwani 

2. Provincial Division, Bhiwani 

3. Construction Division, Bhiwani 

4. Construction Division, Tosham 

5. Provincial Division, Charkhi Dadri 

(c) Irrigation' 

1. Bhiwani Irrigation Circle, Bhiwani 

2. Bhiwani Irrigation Division, Bhiwani 

3. Hisar Division, W.J.C., Hisar 

4. Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal West Circle, Rohtak 

5. Hisar Bhakia Canal Circle, Hisar 

6. Jui Ginal Division, Bhiwani 

7. Loharu Canal Circle, Rohtak 

8. Siwani Canal Circle No. II, Hisar 

9. Siwani Feeder and Siwani Canal Divisions, Hisar 

10. Siwani Mechanical Division, Hisar 

11. Siwani Division, Hisar 

12. Jawahar Lai Nehru Canal Circle No. 1, Rohtak 

1. Tho irrigation circles/divisions do not coincide with the boundatiesof civil district 
but are determined by the irrigation channels which these administer. The list, therefore, 
Includes all the offices of Irrigation Department concerned with the Bhiwani district, although 
tome of- them ar e located outside, the district, 
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(II) Haryana State Electricity Board 

1. Haryana State Electricity Board Operation Division, Bhiwani 

2. Haryana State Electricity Board Ginstruction Division, 
Bhiwani 

3. Haryana State Electricity Board Operation Division, Charkhi 
Dadri 

A few persons also work as contractors, architects and surveyors. 

Some engineers have been employed by the textile industry. The 
district has the unique distinction of having the only Technological Institute 
of Textiles in the State located at Bhiwani, which imparts training in textile 
engineering. 

Transport 

Transport requires the services of people working on railways, buses, 
motor vehicles, tempos, rickshaws, tongas, bullock carts and camel carts. In 
1961,1,814 persons were employed in all these transport activities. The num¬ 
ber rose to 2,463 in 1971. In March 1977, the number rose to 3,274. 

After the Partition, the rickshaw appeared on the scene. Most of 
the men engaged in pulling rickshaws get these on hire and pay Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 a day to the owners. Their economic condition is not satisfactory 
since on an average they earn only Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per mensem. Rising 
prices have affected adversely this section of the people. Banking agencies 
have financed some rickshaw pullers in purchasing rickshaws. 

As for tongas, their number is few in this district. The demand is 
no longer brisk in the urban areas of the district due to the ready availability 
of rickshaws at comparitively lower rates; the cost and maintenance of a rick¬ 
shaw is much smaller; the rickshaw also takes the passenger to his residence 
even in narrow lanes. Tongas are used for longer distances into the 
country-side. The use of pa^enger tempos has gained popularity in recent 
years again at the cost of the tonga. 

The economic and social status of Government transport employees 
is much better than that of rickshaw pullers and tonga drivers. There have 
been remarkable changes in transport activities after the formation of the 
new district of Bliiwani. The number of buses and routes have increased. 
This has adversely affected the number as well as income of tempo owners. 
At present the number of three-wheeled tempos carrying passengers is only 
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70 in the district. Before the reorganization of the district this number was 
higher. The number of four wheeled tempos, which carry goods from one place 
to another, is about 75 in the district. This type of vehicle is called Matador. 
It has been gaining much popularity in goods transport. These metadois are 
mostly financed by the banks. 

Transport workers. Drivers, Conductors, Cleaners, etc., are employed 
both in the public and private sectors. 

Personal Services 

Among these are included barbers, washermen and tailors. 

Barbers.—Their number in March 1977 was 2,750 in the district. This 
also included hair dressers and related workers. In urban areas the old 
practice of a family barber is almost extinct. People pay barbers for service 
at home or go to a hair cutting saloon. Hair cutting charges vary from Re. 1 
to Rs. 1.25 and shaving charges from 30 to 40 paise. The barbers in Bhiwani 
town have their own union which enjoins upon its members to follow certain 
rules and regulations in economic and social ,matters. 

In villages, however, the old practice of a family barber is in vogu:. 
Hj can still bi seen at social ceremonies and otherwise. He attends his 
yajmans (patrons) at their residence and gets remuneration in kind at har¬ 
vesting time. The wife of the barber called nain does some sort of hair clean¬ 
ing and hair dressing for women in villages and her presence on certain social 
and religious ceremonies is necessary. In old times the mi (barber) used to 
be a messenger from the bride’s family to the bridegroom’s family and vice 
versa. He played a very important role in the arrangement of marriages, and 
the barber’s wife (nu/n) used to accompany the bride after the marriage to her 
in-laws. This pratice has since fallen into disuse. 

Washermen.—In March 1977, their number was 274 (218 men and 56 
women). It included dhobis, launderers, dry cleaners and pressers. Washer¬ 
men mostly serve the urban areas; the villagers do their own washing. Waisher- 
men collect clothes from the residence of their customers and generally charge 
30 paise per article of clothing. However, the charges for a bed-sheet, khes, 
carpet are almost double or three times this rate. The launderers run regular 
shops and do not undertake home delivery. They charge higher rates than 
the dhobis. Their quick and efficient service enstires good customers. The 
laundry owners either use washing machines or employ dhobis for washing and 
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additional persons for ironing. The laundry business has affected the com¬ 
mon dhobi who often prefers employment with a launderer. They switch 
over to dry cleaning in winter. Dry cleaning has no doubt become a pro¬ 
fitable business as there are as many as 137 persons en^ged in this business. 
An automatic steam pressing plant set up by Jug Mug Dry Cleaners, Sarai 
Chopta, Bhiwani, is the latest addition to this trade. The dry cleaners charge 
according to a schedule of rates, shown below, fixed by the District Bhiwani 
Dry Cleaners Association, Bhiwani : 


Item 

Rate per piece 
(March 31, 1977) 


(Rs.) 

Gents Suit (woollen) 

5.00 

Gents Coats (woollen) 

3.00 

Gents Pants (woollen) 

2.00 

Shawl, Jersey, Jacket Shirt, Baby Coat (woollen) 

2.00 

Blanket (woollen) 

5.00 

Chester (woollen) 

6.00 

Ladies Suit (woollen) 

3.00 

Saree Plain 

2.50 

Saree (fancy) 

3.00 

Sweater 

1.50 

Muffler ^(woollen) 

0.75 

Achkan (woollen long coat) 

4.00 

Baby Coat (woollen) 

2.50 

Baby Pants (woollen) 

1.50 


Tailors.—Their number on March 31, 1977, was 2,748. Out of the 
total number of tailors 2,010 were in urban areas and 738 in rural areas which 
included cutters, furriers and related workers. In urban areas the tailors 
make coats, pants, shirts, bush-shirts, pyjamas and ladies suits and blouses, 
while tailors in rural areas generally make shirts, pants, pyjama, ghaghras and 
ladies suits. With the passage of time the style of clothes has undergone a 
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complete change in the urban areas and the people increasingly wear modern 
types of clothing, once considered western. 

In bygone days, tailoring was a caste-profession. Like the family 
doctor, there used to be a family tailor. He would visit his clients and 
the ‘family order’ wholesale on the eve of school reopening or festivals. The 
tailor in olden days was the counseller to the family on cloth purchases. At 
marriages a tailor used to sit in the house a few days preceding these to make 
all the clothes for the bride or bridegroom and also of all the members of the 
family. That has changed with the times. The family tailor has faded away. 

Tailors who run their own shops are usually referred to as master tailors 
and employ anywhere from 1 to 10 assistants, sewing boys and helpers. Al¬ 
most all are cutters, who have acquired their tailoring skill not through formal 
teaching but through long years of apprenticeship under some master tailor. 
The average monthly income is around Rs. 500, after meeting all expenses. 
Tailors specialising in ladies and childrens’ clothing earn Rs. 250 to.Rs. 300 
per month. 

The tailoring charges vary from place to place and shop to shop de¬ 
pending upon the stitching skill of the tailor and the standard of living of the 
people. The usual charges for stitching garments in urban and rural areas 
are ; 

Type of garment Stitching Charges 

Urban Rural 



(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

Shirt (cotton) 

5.00 

4.00 

Shirt (tery cotton) 

.10.00 

7.00 

Pyjama 

1.50 

1.00 

Pants (cotton) 

8.00 

6.00 

Coat (woollen/terywool/tery cotton) 

100.00 

90.00 

Pants (—do —) 

25.00 

18.00 

Ghaghras 

6.00 

5.00 

Ladies Suit (cotton) 

10,00 

7.00 
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Domestic SbRVan¥S 

Their number on March 31, 1977, in the Bhiwani district was only 
335, of whom 105 were women. With increasing development, the district 
has more servants in evidence now. 

A domestic servant is paid between Rs. 50 and Rs. 80 per month plus 
board and lodging. At marriages, or other important festivals or ceremonies, 
they are paid both in cash and kind. The Indian situtation and atmosphere 
do not usually favour specialised jobs. A single domestic servant engaged in 
a household may be requited to purchase eatables in the market, cook food at 
home, clean the used dishes and plates, scrub utensils, sweep the house, maVft 
the beds and in fact do anything else at the bidding of the master. Some women 
also work as part-time domestic servants in a number of houses for cleaning 
utensils, sweeping and helping the house-wives in their daily chores. Such a 
part-time domestic worker gets about Rs. 15 to 20 per month. 

In urban areas, the upper middle class and more well-to-do people often 
employ domestic servants. If both the partners are in service, a domestic ser¬ 
vant is employed to look after their house and children. In rural areas, hardly 
any family employs a servant for domestic work. Most rural women attend 
to their domestic work themselves. The halis besides attending to agricul¬ 
tural operations, do domestic chores for their masters. These persons, who 
are generally landless labourers are paid at fixed proportion of the harvest 
(about l/5th of the total harvest). 

Self-Employed Persons 

The canvas for work of self-employed persons is wide. It includes 
Julaluts (weavers), mochis (cobblers), sweepers, thatherOs (utensil makers), 
shoe makers, potters, bullock-cart drivers, hand-cart pullers, hawkers, ppndas 
(priests) and all persons who work for their living by providing their individual 
services or goods on demand. There are shops of all kinds, halwai shops, pan 
hidi shops, shops manufacturing or/and selling aerated water/soft drinks, shops 
dealing in grocery, vegetables and fruit shops. Bakeries sell their products 
directly or through agents. Goldsmiths manufacture gold and silver orna¬ 
ments. Shops dealing in general merchandise, oilmen’s stores and consumer 
goods and novelities also cater to varying needs. Changing concepts and 
circumstances make scope for new occupations. Take for example, the 
public eating houses. The growing habit of eating outside has led to 
the establishment of a large number of tea stalls, snack bars and dhdbas. 
Like-wise, a desire to wear standardised clothes has prompted the opening of 
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shops dealing in ready-made garments. There are 25 shops of ready-made 
garments in the district. The increasing use of bicycles, auto-cycles, cycle- 
rickshaws, scooters and motor-cars has been responsible for attracting people 
to take to the business of cycle and auto-repairing. Bicycle repairers are 
found in every nook and corner of the district. Business is usually brisk for 
them all the year round. Automobile repairers are conhoed almost entirely 
to urban areas. There are 60 such shops in the district. 

The time old julahas ^weavers), mochis (cobblers), potters and sweepers 
are spread throughout the district and serve both the rural and urban com¬ 
munity. Most of them in rural areas help families in their agricultural acti¬ 
vities and perform their customary professional services on the occasion of 
marriages and other ceremonies. The mochi (cobbler) with equipment hang¬ 
ing by the shoulder in a box, may usually be seen hawking for his services m 
the streets. Cobblers usually attend to the repair mending and recondition¬ 
ing of shoes. Others who make new shoes have their own shops. There 
is a shoe-making factory of Haryana Footwear Corporation making all types 
of shoes, sandals and chappals for women and men. The potters make ordi¬ 
nary vessels mostly for the use of villagers. The earthen pitchers and surahis, 
because of their property to cool water, are sold in large number during the 
summer season both in the urban and rural areas. The sweepers engaged in 
cleaning houses in urban areas, get a few rupees per month in addition to one 
or two chapatis daily or weekly and occasionally small gifts in cash or kind, 
on festivals and ceremonial occasions. In recent years, owing to better em¬ 
ployment facilities and privileges, some sweepers have been shifting over to 
services in Government offices and private organizations. 

Thathems (utensil makers) and lohars (blacksmiths) of Bhiwani and 
Loharu are reputed for their brass utensils and iron containers. The tokni 
(brass couldron) of Bhiwani is a popular utensil of the area. 

The hand-cart pedlars and hawkers go about the towns and villages 
hawking their goods. The goods which they sell include among other articles 
of daily use, vegetables, fruit, eatables, general merchandize, crockery, cloth 
and toys. 

A typical class of Hindu priests (pandas and purohits) is found scatter¬ 
ed all over the district. They perform the customary religious practices, for 
the families to which they are traditionally attached and make living on 
this. 

Except in ver’ small villages, ^ tea*5ta11 of some kind has made its 
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appearance. The smaller ones, managed by a single person ana serving only 
tea, are generally shabby. The bigger ones, which also serve other hot and 
cold bewerages and some edibles, are more presentable in appearance and are 
managed by more than one person. 

In towns and big villages there are shops dealing in general merchan¬ 
dise. The goods on sale comprise toilet articles (combs, hair brushes, mirrors, 
etc.), soaps, oils, tooth-pastes, tooth-brushes, shoe polishes, hosiery articles, 
readymade garments and sundries of daily use. They have a flourishing 
business. With the rise in the standard of living, there is an increasing demand 
for consumer goods and in fact new shops keep cropping up. 

Every town and big village of the district has a number of hctlwai shops. 
In the old days their familiar sweetmeat preparations were laddus and jalebis 
The development of communications, and an increasing contact with the other 
parts of the country, have introduced some new sweetmeat preparations like 
gulab Jamans, rasgullas, barfi and various kinds of halwas. In urban areas, 
sweetmeats prepared from milk are more popular. These shops are often 
one-man units but several do employ two or three or even more persons 
according to requirements. This business provides employment throughout 
the year. 

Pan-bidi stalls in urban areas are tiny booths which are a familiar 
sight throughout the district. These one-man units in towns, which usually 
sell cigarettees, also serve as chopals in villages. They become social centres 
for people who stop to listen to radio broadcasts and recorded film music and 
talk about current events. 

In the last few years bottled soft drinks have become popular and it is 
fashionable to drink these with a straw put into the bottle. Such drinks 
are imported from Delhi. In fact soft drinks are freely offered at all big 
functions and. marriage celebrations. A few small local units at Bhiwani/ 
Charkhi Dadri also prepare aerated drinks for local consumption. 

A number of grocer shops are to be found in every locality. Although 
these are one-man establishments, generally a helper is also engaged. Every 
town has a number of shops selling vegetables and fruit. Enterprising per¬ 
sons with small capital carry vegetables and fruit on their reharis {hmd Qditii) 
and sell these to customers at their doors. 

It is not unusual to come across a bakery even in a small town. These 
have gained popularity owing to the demai^d for their ready-made products* 
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Such establishments are mostly one-man units. The proprietor may engage 
one or two persons for preparing products as bread, cakes, biscuits, pasteries, 
etc. The bakery units sell their products in wholesale as well as in retail. 
Usually the grocer and hawkers buy these products wholesale and retail these 
to their customers along with other articles. 

The ordinary goldsmith cannot afford to purchase or stock precious 
metals like gold and silver. These precious metals are, therefore, supplied 
by the customer who places orders for ornaments. However, richer goldsmiths 
have their own stock and they prepare ornaments even without taking the 
metal in advance from customers. This business gets a boost when the 
marriages are about. 






Chapter IX 

ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Livelihood Pattern 

The living pattern of the people must depend on their occupational set¬ 
up, following from the stage of socio-economic development and resource 
mobilization/exploitation, in Indian circumstances particularly, on the advance 
of agriculture and the state of industry. 

The economy and life pattern of the people of the district are pre¬ 
dominantly agro based. More than 86 per cent of the population lives in the 
rural areas, which is higher than the percentage for the State (82.3 per cent). 
Of the 27.20 per cent of its active population engaged in gainful economic 
pursuits, agriculture and allied activities account for 20.3 per cent. 

Of the total population of 7,61,953 persons in the Bhiwani district, 
according to the 1971 Census, 2,07,235 were engaged in some kind of eco¬ 
nomic activity. The number of non-workers was 5,54,718 . The ratio of 
workers to non-workers was 27.20 : 72.80, as against the corresponding ratio 
of 26.44 : 73.56 for the entire State. The district ranked fourth as regards 
the labour participation rate. 

On the basis of economic activities pursued, the working population in 
the district has been classified into nine categories as shown below : 



Industrial Category Nuipber of workers. 
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( 96 . 5 %) ( 3 . 5 %) ( 100 %) ( 90 . 9 %) ( 9 . 1 %) ( 100 %) ( 91 . 6 %) ( 8 . 4 %) ( 100 %) 
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In the working population, males (91,6 per cent) predominate over 
the females (8.4 per cent). However, the female workers* participation (9.1 
per cent) is much higher in the rural areas than the female workers* partieip^ 
tion (3.5 per cent) in the urban areas. As against 65.29 per cent in the whole 
of the State, 71.69 per cent of the working population in the district is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. The main concentration of such workers is in the 
rural areas and their number in the urban areas is negligible. All the remain¬ 
ing categories of workers account for 28.31 per cent only. After agricul¬ 
ture, other pursuits like mining, quarrying, live stock, forestry, fishing, hunt¬ 
ing, plantation, orchards and allied activities engage the rural population. 
Household industrial workers are spread almost cent per cent in the rural 
areas. 


In urban areas the working population is primarily engaged in manu¬ 
facturing (other than household industry), trade and commerce. The remaining 
categories in which the urban workers are generally found are construction, 
transport and other services. Out of the total working population in the dis¬ 
trict, the urban workers account for 13.11 per cent as against 86,89 per cent in 
the rural areas. 

It is evident from these statistics that agricultural pursuits preponderate 
in the rural areas where cultivation of land is the prime economic activity. 
Thus the pressure of population on land is proportionately high. As industrial 
activity has not caught up in a big way, there is still no significant change in 
the livelihood pattern of the people. 

There was considerable underdevelopment in agriculture as well as the 
industrial sector of the economy. The first need of this area was to increase 
irrigation facilities as agriculture was hitherto dependent on rainfall. The 
five-year plans marked an important stage towards self-reliance and self- 
sustaining growth. The agriculture sector was given preference. Extension 
of irrigation facilities to the chronically drought affected areas of the district 
received special attention after the formation of Haryana 

As far as the industrial sector is concerned, there were only a few need 
based industries in the district in the beginning of the present century. Salt^ 
petre, kankar or argillaceous limestone, turnery, threadmaking {sut), oil press¬ 
ing, pottery work and a distillery were in existence in the Dadri tahsil. In 
Loharu, making of coarse cloth, rough blankets of camels’ hair and embroi¬ 
dery work of woollen chadars were quite popular. Extraction of shora, brass 


1. For details, see Chapter on ‘Agriculture arid Irrigation’. 
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and bell metal work and embroidery work were common in the Bhiwani tahsik 
Besides, four spinning and weaving mills were also in existence in Bhiwani in 
1940* 


At the time India achieved independence in 1947, Dadri was famous 
for stone carving, Loharu for the manufacture of locks, bangles and iron pans, 
and there were three large-scale industrial units, i.e. two textile mills at Bhiwani 
and one cement factory at Charkhi Dadri, The Muslim artisans left this 
country consequent upon Partition and the industrial art of stone carving and 
bangle making received a serious set-back. 

While the livelihood pattern remains agro-based, a diversification of 
pursuits is visible, though at a slow pace. After the formation of the new 
State of Haryana, the infrastructure for the development of industries in this 
area has been created. Various incentives have been given to the promising entre¬ 
preneurs to establish new industrial units. The result is that large industrial 
activity is now possible and a number of new units are fast coming up. Now 
the Bhiwani district enjoys a dominating position in the textile and stone 
crushing industries. During November I, 1966 to March 31, 1977, the num¬ 
ber of small-scale units increased from 118 to 518 and the nUinber of large- 
scale units increased from 4 to 8. 

Changes are visible in the entire structure of the economy and in the 
near future the livelihood pattern of the working people is likely to undergo 
rapid diversity with the result that the pressure of population on land m^y well 
decrer^se. 

Employment Situation 

The economy of Haryana is predominantly agricultural, with 82.3 per 
cent of the population (according to 1971 census) living in rural areas. A 
level of full employment can be achieved only after a total green revolution and 
a complete net-work of industrial structure, which in turn will enable the diver¬ 
sion of surplus labour force from agriculture to industry. In the Bhiwani 
district, the rural population is more than 86 per cent of the total population. 
Out of the total population of 7,61,953, only 2,07,235 (27.20 per cent) formed 
the work force, of which 1,48,572 (19.5 per cent) were engaged in the conven¬ 
tional sector and the remaining 58,663 (7.7 per cent) were engaged in other 
pursuits. In the absence of data regarding unemployment, the assessment of 
employment situation can only be gathered from the working of employment 
exchanges in the district. 

Employment Exchanges.—The State Directorate of Employment runs 
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employment exchanges in the districts, which register the names and quali¬ 
fications of unemployed persons seeking work. 

A Sub-Employment Exchange was established at Bhiwani on Novem¬ 
ber 8, 1960. It was upgraded to the level of a District Employment Ex¬ 
change in July 1969. In December 1971, one Rural Manpower Unit was open¬ 
ed at Tosham under the Bhiwani Exchange. With the formation of Bhiwani 
as a separate district, two more offices, Sub Office Employment Exchange, 
Charkhi Dadri and Rural Manpower Unit, Badhara under the Bhiwani Ex¬ 
change were started in February 1961 and January 1972 respectively. The Sub 
Office at Charkhi Dadri was raised to the status of Town Employment Ex¬ 
change on July 4, 1974 and the Patral Manpower Unit was shifted to Loharu in 
June 1975. Thus the total number of employment exchanges in the district is 
four. 


The Employment Exchanges (Compulsory Notification of Vacancies) 
Act, 1952, came into force in June 1960. It prescribes a statutory obligation 
on the part of all establishments in public as well as in the private sector to 
notify all vacancies. In the private sector, provisions of the Act apply only 
to those establishments which employ more than 25 or more persons. The 
following table shows working of the Employment Exchanges in the Bhiwani 
district during 1969-76 :~ 

Year Em- Regis- Vacan- Appli- Appli- Mohthly Vacan- 



ploy- trations 

ment ex- during 

changes the year 

at the 

end of 

the 

year 

cies 

notified 

cants 

placed 

in 

employ¬ 
ment 
during 
the year 

cants on 
the live 
register 

number cies 
of em- carried 
ployers over at 
using the end 
the ex- of the 
change year 

December 1969 

1 

4,871 

5,213 

1,334 

1,481 

10 


December 1970 

1 

6.075 

7,208 

1,604 

6,072 

12 

— 

December 1971 

2 

6,623 

7,636 

1,752 

5,754 

19 

— 

December 1972 

2 

7,815 

6,057 

1,736 

6,389 

21 

— 

December 1973 

4 

15,076 

4,307 

2,353 

8,316 

32 

— 

December 1974 

4 

12,547 

2,563 

1,306 

14,549 

28 

— 

December 1975 

4 

12,651 

2,227 

1,555 

14,087 

37 

— 

December 1976 

4 

11,410 

4,800 

2,085 

12,688 

49 

— 
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The problem of the unemployed in the district is complex. Generally, 
there is non-availability of experienced skilled work force in adequate number 
to meet demand. On the other hand, there is a glut of new applicants having 
no work experience. On December 31, 1976, there were 12,688 applicants 
on the live register of Employment Exchanges of the district, whereas the 
number of skilled applicants seeking employment assistance was only 2,884. 
The rest included 8,146 non-matriculates, 2,882 matriculates, 648 under 
grauduates, 952 graduates and 60 post graduates. 

However, the functioning of employment exchanges in the district has 
improved the quality of services in the collection of employment market in¬ 
formation and vocational guidance facilities. As a part of the programme of 
collection of employment market information, quarterly employer’s returns 
are obtained from establishments in the public sector and from employers em¬ 
ploying 10 or more persons in the private sector. These returns contain in¬ 
formation inter-alia regarding vacancies which remain unfilled at the end of a 
quarter due to non-availability of suitable applicants. At the same time it 
provides information about the strength of establishments/concerns. On 
March 31, 1977, there were 279 public and 59 private establishments on the 
record of the Employment Exchanges. 

There is one Vocational Guidance Unit at Bhiwani, where career 
pamphlets, books and other useful information are provided for the benefit of 
students/applicants. Invitational group talks are given to students and 
applicants by the Employment Counsellor. Career talks are given by the 
Vocational Guidance Counsellors to students in the schools to guide them 
about better careers. Individual and group counselling work is also carried 
out in the Employment Exchanges.^ 

Prices 


The major factor which affects the distributive pattern of incomes and 
which also determines the tempo and nature of economic development Is 
the fluctuation in prices. Prices regulate the production and consumption 
economy of a region. Change in prices in the first instance affects the real 
income and thereafter it creates divergence between incomes of different groups. 
Abrupt changes in prices hamper the steady growth of the economy. The role 
of prices is not merely passive, of showing indices reflecting only the changes in 


1. The occupational research and analysis and also the publication of career books 
and pamphlets are done by the Department of Employment at State headquarters at 
Chandigarh and the Directorate General of Employment and Training. Government of India. 
New Delhi, 
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the price levels, but also active, and may cause expansion, or rccessipn.in 
economy. 

Prior to World War I (1914-18), prices were generally dependent 
on agricultural yields Since the ar’eas, now comprising the district of 
Bhiwani have remained agro-based., the prices in the region have been co-rc- 
lated with agricultural production arid the imports of goods necessary for trie 
requirements of this area. The outbreak of the war in 1914, caused a sudden 
rise in prices owing to imports being iri shprt supply.and agricultural produc¬ 
tion having been affected by poor monsoons and the bad harv-ests of i915rl6. 
In 1917 commenced a period of distress and hardship in which prices rose top 
rapidly to allow the economic system to adjust, itself. The strain on the- rail¬ 
ways resulting from the war caused dislocation of communicatipns so that 
goods from an area of plenty could not he transported to area<;*of scarcity. 
The situation worsened further by the disastrous liarvest of 1918 closely follow¬ 
ed by an unparalleled loss of life caused by the influenza epidemic in thq later 
part of 1918. These hardships brought matters to a climax and eyen good 
harvests in 1920 proved insufficient to contain , the* upward trend of prices. 

The general depression of thirties brought a big slump in the market 
accompanied by unemployment. The resulting downward trend in the prices 
of agricultural produce created misery ror the farmer. 

World Warn broke out in September 1939. It created wide6pread 
scarcity conditions in respect of many-articles of daily need The-situation 
was further aggravated by damage to crops by natural calamiticsu. The 
Bhiwani area was famine stricken. Spits farmers could not derive ^ny benefit 
from the high prices of agricultural produce. There was a slight recession in 
prices in 1944 and 1945, but after 1945 the general scarcity of foodgrains and 
inflationary factors were rcspdnsible for me price level to rise enormously. 
The price index of cloth registered a much higher rise than that of food articles. 
The Government enacted special laws for the procurement of foodgrains arid 
to regulate the distribution of articles in short supply at controlled rates. 

On the Independence in 1947 and consequent partition of th^ country, 

1. It is difficult to give precisely the prices prevailing irlthe Bhiwani district as a whole 
in the past. Since this district has been formed by combining' some arca^ = which had irt the 
past remained parts of different adjninistraiivc units, some idea abc>ut the retail prices prevail¬ 
ing] in some parts of this district may be had from Tables XXXII and XXXIIl of the 
Api>endix. The former tr blc shews the retail prices prevailing in the Hisar (Hissar) district on 
the first January each year in scers and chhatrnks per rupee frcml861 to 1932 while the 
latter table gives similar information about Loharu up to 1911. 
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economic activities suffered to a very great extent due to dislocation of the 
working population. A proper working force could not be developed for a 
longtime and this affected very badly the general economic condition. There 
was a further rise in the price level. Price control was imposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in many sectors to stablilize the general price level all over the 
country. The measures taken proved fairly effective and there was a reason¬ 
able decline in prices. 

After Independence, the introduction of planning opened a new era 
of progress and development particularly in the field of agriculture, irrigation 
industry and employment. As a result of the First Five-Year Plan (1951-52 
to 1955-56), agricultural production increased considerably and prices of food 
products fell in 1953-54. The price control on foodgrains was lifted. But 
the upward trend in prices started again immediately thereafter. The general 
scarcity of foodgrains due to harvest failures and taking up of develop¬ 
mental activities, with long gestation periods, gave birth to various Inflationary 
factors to boost the price level during the Second Five-Year Plan (1956-57 
to 1960-61). In the Third Five-Year Plan period (1961-62 to 1965-66), the 
prices of wheat, barley, rice, maize, gwr, tobacco, etc., increased almost 

hundred per cent. 

During the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1969-70 to 1973-74), the wholesale 
prices registered an unprecendented upward trend. In Bhiwani, the price of 
wheat was Rs. 35.00 to Rs, 68.00 and Rs. 135.00 per quintal in the years 1960, 
1966 and 1974 respectively. Similar upward trend in the price of gram has also 
been observed during the last 15 years. Prices were generally stable during 

1975. The year ^1976 witnessed all round decline in prices except Jouw and 
bajra. 

The average wholesale harvest prices in certain selected mdndis of the 
Bhiwani district are discussed individually to bring out clearly the fluctuations 
in prices in different parts of the district : 

Bhiwani 

The market at Bhiwani has been famous for its trade in foodgrains. It 
is much bigger than other mandis of the district. The following table shows 
the average wholesale harvest prices of various agricultural commodities in 
this mandi during 1960 to 1976 » 
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It shows that the prices of .agricultural commodities continuously rose 
from I960 and reacheda maximum in 1974. In 1970, the harvest prices decreas¬ 
ed except in the case of wheat, gram and gur. The prices of wheat, barley and 
gram showed a decline in 1971. During 1972 and 1973, the harvest prices of 
all the commodities except wheat increased appreciably. In 1974, there was a 
steep rise in prices of all the commodities. Prices, however, declined in 1976 
except those of bajra and jowar> 

Charkhi Dadri 

Except barley and cotton, the average wholesale harvest prices in the 
tmndi of Charkhi Dadri showed a continuous rising trend since 1960 right up 
to 1974. The price of barley declined in 1971 but recorded a steep increase 
thereafter. The price of cotton also fell from Rs, 340 (per quintal) in 1971 to 
Rs. 294 in 1972. The details of average wholesale harvest prices'm Charkhi 
Dadri are given in the following table 



(Rupees per quintal) 
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Lohani 

The data regarding prices of various commodities prevailing at Loharu 
is available from 1965. At this mandi, the harvest prices of all commodities, 
for which the figures are available, presented an increasing trend except in the 
case of barley and bajra, which declined in 1971, as shown below : 

(Rupees per quintal) 


Commo¬ 

dity 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat 

55.00 

86.50 

83.00 

86.00 


140.00 

132.50 104.00 

Gram 

55.00 

98.00 

100.00 

100.00 

146.00 

200.00 

187.00 

98.55 

Barley 

48.50 

60.25 

44.50 

66.50 

102.00 

117.00 

106.45 

58.70 

Bajra 

56.50 

58.50 

55.00 

91.50 

86.00 

150.00 

83.25 

89.55 

Gur 

37.00 

73.00 

73.50 

134.67 

150.00 

150.00 

154.75 118.20 


From the above analysis it is obvious that the trend of prices has remained 
more or less similar in all the three mandis of the district. However, wheat has 
been cheaper in Loharu and Charkhi Dadri than in Bhiwani while gram has 
remained costlier at Loharu. Barley and gur prices have also been at lower 
level in Bhiwani than in Charkhi Dadri and Loharu. The trend of wholesale 
prices in the mandis has almost been the same as in the State as a whole. 

The study of retail prices is even more important as the fluctuations in 
the retail prices affect the consumers’ expenditure and consumption pattern. 
However, in old times there was a time lag between the movement of wholesale 
and retail prices because the market information regarding the movement of 
prices used to flow down to the retailer comparatively at a slow pace. But 
this phenemenon has undergone a complete change with the advent of quick 
means of communication and the publicity media through radio and, therefore, 
the time lag though not completely vanished, has been considerably reduced. The 
following table shows the average annual retail prices of important commodities 
that prevailed at Bhiwani during 1960 to 1976 ;—■ 
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(Rupees per kilogram) 


Commodity 

I960 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Wheat 

0.42 

0.63 

0.92 

0.89 

0.96 

0.96 

1.50 

1.55 

1.18 

Gram 

0.50 

0.59 

1.00 

0.88 

1.16 

1.71 

2.35 

1.99 

1.28 

Rice 

0.57 

0.58 

1.06 

1.11 

1.20 

1.65 

2.20 

2.32 

1.74 

Bajra 

0.45 

0.56 

0.73 

0.53 

0.83 

1.18 

1.40 


.. 

Gur 

0.46 

0.72 

0.84 

l'09 

1.81 

1.78 

1.90 

1.93 

1.88 

Tabacco 


. • 

2.75 

2.94 

3.26 

3.37 

3.50 

.. 

. • 

Milk 

0.59 

0.96 

1.48 

1.52 

1.54 

1.83 

2.50 

2.42 

2.34 

Ghee 

2.64 

3.69 

6.58 

6.42 

6.50 

8.62 

12.65 

.. 

.. 

Mustard Oil 

2.00 

3.71 

5.01 

4.86 

5.44 

6.63 

9.70 


.. 

Kerosene Oil 

0.35 

0.52 

0.63 

0.65 

0.68 

0.74 

1.04 

1.20 

1.36 


(per litre) 


It will be observed that the average retail prices like wholesale prices 
also rose considerably. The retail price of wheat increased from 42 paise per 
kilogram in 1960 to 63 paise in 1966,92 paise in 1970 and Rs, 1.55 in 1975 which 
was more than three times the price prevailing in 1960. In 1976, the retail 
price of wheat declined to Rs. 1.18 per kilogram. The prices of other commod¬ 
ities also moved up in a similar way and then declined in 1976 except kerosene 
oil. 


The Economic and Statistical Organization started compiling monthly 
consumers’ price index numbers for working classes for 1956-57 in respect of 
important industrial towns in the State. Bhiwani has been one of them. The 
relevant data regarding consumers’ price index numbers are available in two 
series. The first set is of the old series from 1956-57 to 1966-67 with the base 
year 1950-51 = 100 and the second set is of the new series started from 1967 to 
1975 with the base year 1966=100. The index number of old series is as 
under : 

(Base 1950-51=100) 

Year Food General 

1 2 3 


1956- 57 

1957- 58 


101 

100 


105 

107 
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1 

2 

3 

1958-59 

111 

119 

1959-60 

114 

122 

1960-61 

109 

123 

1961-62 

112 

126 

1962-63 

113 

128 

1963-64 

126 

139 

1964-65 

148 

153 

1965-66 

152 

163 

1966-67 

199 

199 

These index numbers are based upon the weekly retail prices that prevailed 
in Bhiwani town in respect of 101 commodities/services, which were mostly 
consumed by the working class. The above table indicates that the price level 
during 1956-57 and 1957-58 was more or less the same. From 1958-59 the 


prices rose continuously till 1966-67. In 1958-59, the rise was over 11 per cent 
but it was moderate in 1959-60 to 1962-63, Again in 1963-64, the prices rose 
by 8.6 per cent, in 1964-65 by 10 per cent and in 1965-66 by 7 per cent. The 
price rise was, however, tremendous in 1966-67, when in a single, year the prices 
rose by 22 per cent beating the previous ten-year record. During the period 
1950-51 to 1966-67, the price level had increased by 99 per cent in Bhiwani 
alone. During the same period, in other parts of the State, the prices had risen 
by 114 per cent in Rewari^ (Mahendragarh district), 100 per cent in Ambala 
Cantt.(Ambala district) and 81 per cent in Panipat (Karnal [district). The 
position in the country as a whole was almost similar. Theall-Tndia working 
class consumers’ price index number was 191 in 1966-67 with 1949 as the base 
year. 

The economy of the areas now comprising the Bhiwani district is an open 
economy and the price movement and the price policy in the country have, 
therefore, affected the price level in the district. The factors which caused 
increase in prices are : (i) expansion in the money sypply, (ii) heavy investments 
on projects with a long gestation period, (iii) population explosion and consequent 
substantial increase in demand for consumer goods compared to their supply, 
(iv) Chinese aggression of 1962 followed by Indo-Pak conflict in 1965 and 


1, Then in the Gurgaon district* 
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thereafter the prevalence of drought conditions and industrial recession, (v) 
devaluation, (vi) hoarding and (vii) existence of blacknioney and conspicuous 
consumption* 

The old series was discontinued and a new series of consumers’ price 
index for working class was introduced from 1967 with 1966 as the base year* 
The following table depicts the movements of consumers’ price index of working 
class from 1967 onwards 

(Base year 1966 ===100) 


Year 

Food 

General 

1967^ 

131 

122 

1968 

125 

120 

1969 

116 

123 

1970 

130 

129 

1971 

129 

133 

1972 

140 

141 

1973 

161 

158 

1974 

208 

200 

1975^ 

216 

212 


The figures reveal that price increase in 1967 was substantial and there was 
a slight decline in 1968 but in 1970 it rose by 5 per cent, in 1972 by 6 per cent 
and in 1973 by 12 per cent over the previous years respectively. Again the price 
increase was tremendous in 1974 when in a single year the rise was about 
27 per cent. During the short span of eight years from 1966 to 1974, the price 
level increased by 100 per cent. During the same period in other parts of the 
State the prices had risen by 106 per cent in Faridabad (Gurgaon district), 
101 per cent in Sonipat, and 107 per cent in Surajpur (Ambala district). 
The 1966 series was replaced in July 1975 by the latest new series of consumer 
price index of working class with July 1972 — June 1973 as base year. This 
series reflects the consumption pattern of industrial workers during 1972-73. 
The following table gives the consumer price index from July 1975 onwards 


1. Average from June to December 1967* 
Z* Average from January to June 1975. 
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Year 


(Base year 1972-73-: 100) 
Food General 


1975" 

1976 

1977a 


136 

135 

125 

129 

136 

140 


The price index, in 1975, touched 135 level thereby recording an increase 
of 35 per cent over the new base year 1972-73. I’here was a temporary decline 
of 4 per cent in 1976 over the previous year. The price level again increased in 
1977. 


The main factors which contributed to an overall increase in prices are : 
(i) recession of 1967-68 accompanied by drought conditions, (ii) Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1971 and the influx of refugees from Bangla Desh, (iii) power crisis, fiv) tremen¬ 
dous increase in oil prices in the world market, (v) rise in population and (vi) 
general hoarding and black marketing. 

Wages® 

The workers in the district can be divided into three categories, viz. 
(i) whole time workers (ii) part-time workers and (iii) workers on daily wages. 
Again, there are dilTerent types of workers receiving different amounts of 
remuneration. In 1977-78, the wage rates of selected occupations in the district 
of Bhiwani were as under 


Particulars of labour 

1 

Wages per mensem 

Daily 

wages 

4 

Whole time 

2 

Part-time 

3 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

Casual Labour 

160.00 

80.00 

7.00 

Porter 

160.00 

80.00 

7.00 


1. Average from July to December 1975. 

2. Average from Janu? ry to June 1977. 

3. It is dillicult to give precisely the wages prevailing in the Bhiwani district as a whole 
in the past. Since this district has boon formed by combining some areas which had in the 
past reimined parts of different administrative units, some idea about the wages of labour 
prevailing in somi parts of this district may be had from Tables XXXTV and XXXV 
of the Appoidix. The former table shows the wages of labour in the Hisar district 
from 1870-71 to 1932. while theJatter tabie^gives similar information about l-ohatu from ^ 
1900^01 to 1910-ll.rj 
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1 

1 

3 

4 

Chowkidar 

(Rs.)^ 

210.00 

(Rs.) 

100.00 

(Rs.) 

7.00 

Gardener 

180.00 

90.00 

7.50 

Herdsman 

210.00 

— 

7.00 

Carpenter 

— 

— 

12.00 

Cobbler 

250.00 

— 

9.00 

Blacksmith 


— 

10.00 

Motor Driver 

210.00 

110.00 

8.00 

Tailor 

250.00 


11.00 

Washerman 

180.00 

— 

7.50 

Barber 

180.00 

80.00 

7.00 

Scavenger 

200.00 

180.00 

7.50 

The wage rate for a whole time 
Rs. 250,for a p.art-time worker from 

worker ranges 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 

from Rs. 
180 and for 

160 to 
a daily 


wage worker from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12. 

In normal conditions, wages for agricultural labourers are generally de¬ 
termined by the customary practice prevalent in the area and are easily regu¬ 
lated by the law of supply and demand due to thsir immobile 'character. At 
the peak of the season, labour being more in demand the wages are high, 
while during the slack season, labour can be hired at lower wages. The wages 
for various occupations in the rural as well as in the urban areas are paid 
either in cash, kind or both. In addition to cash payment, break-fast and 
daily meals are also provided to casual labourers doing weeding, reaping, 
ploughing , etc. The normal working hours are from sun rise to sun set with 
a break of one or two hours. For grazing cattle a herdsiuan gets one to 
three rupees per head per month. The rate is different for buffaloes which 
are charged higher than cows. Skilled labourers like carpenters, blacksmiths 
and masons are employed on daily wages. The main choice of mode of pay¬ 
ment and the periodicity of payment of wages is in the hands of the employer 
as he holds the best bargaining power. The labourers who are redundant 
in supply can only dictate thicr choice to some extent in the peak season. 
Even in the peak season they are generally dependent on tnc employer as they 
want to get work in the off season also. The wages in different agricultural 
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operations in the Bhiwani district^ have been as follows 


Year 

Plough¬ 

ing 

Sowing 

Weeding 

Har¬ 

vest¬ 

ing 

Picking 

of 

cotton 

Other 

agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

opera¬ 

tions 

Black¬ 

smith 

Car¬ 

pen¬ 

ter 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1963 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

2.80 

3.50 

5.00 

5.00 

1964 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

1.50 

3.50 

5.00 

5.00 

1965 

4.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

3.00 

4.00 

5.50 

5.00 

1966 

4.40 

3.00 

3.00 


• • 

2.45 

5.84 

5.33 

1967 

4.77 

4.63 

3.39 

5.00 

1.93 

3.82 

6.21 

6.42 

1968 

6.35 

6.35 

4.25 

4.66 

3.12 

5.09 

7.17 

7.17 

1969 

5.65 

5.65 

5.30 

4.58 

3.40 

4.58 

8.83 

8.83 

1970 

6.27 

6.17 

5.70 

5.93 

3.80 

6.00 

9.40 

9.40 

1971 

6.80 

7.96 

7.16 

9.40 

5.09 

7.63 

10.88 

10.97 

1972 

7.10 

7.17 

6.25 

6.93 

5.56 

7.10 

10.43 

10.43 

1973 

6.63 

6.64 

6.43 

7.15 

3.67 

6.63 

10.86 

10.86 

1974 

7.11 

7.27 

7.14 

7.50 

4.00 

7.09 

11.93 

12.01 

1975 

6.71 

6.14 

6.38 

6.00 

•. 

5.83 

11.83 

11.67 

1976 

9.00 

7.33 

6.75 

6.25 

• • 

7.00 

11.83 

11.83 


(i) The wages are the average of 12 months. 





(ii) The 

wage rates are for 

a normal working day 

of eight to nine 


hours. 








1. The wages paid for different agricultural operations in the selected .villages are 
taken to represent the whole district. The data given here relate to Mangli village in lahsil 
Hisarofthe Hisar district. This village continued to be the representative village for the 
Bhiwani district also up to 1974. After that village Chang in tahsil Bhiwani is the represent¬ 
ative village for the Bhiwani district. 
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(iii) The wages include payment in cash and cash equivalent of com¬ 
modities paid in kind. 

The above figures reveal that with minor deviations the trend of wages 
remained upward from 1963 onwards in respect of all agricultural operations. 
The wages were almost double in 1973 as compared to 1963 in respect of Ae 
bulk of agricultural operations including those requiring skilled workers like 
blacksmiths and carpenters. 

Both prices and wages on the whole have been rising in the recent years. 
As usual, the rate at which prices have gone up has outrun the rate at which 
wages have increased . In other words, the relative position of prices and 
wages has not remained constant. The slower rate of increase in wages than 
prices has resulted in the decline of the real income of the workers adversely 
affecting their standard of living. 

Community Development 

The Community Development Programme was launched in the country 
on October 2,1952. It aimed at the individual and collective welfare of India’s 
vast rural population. It was a programme of aided self-help to be planned and 
implemented , by the villagers themselves, the Government offering only 
technical guidance and financial assistance. Its objectives are to develop 
self-reliance in the individual and initiative in the village community. People’s 
participation and contribution in this programme is of prime importance. 
Community thinking and collective action is encouraged through people’s 
institutions like panchayats, cooperative societies, schools, etc. It is not easy to 
assess the factor of people’s participation because it is mostly in the shape 
of devoted manual labour which is difficult to evaluate. 

Initially when a particular area was selected for development work, it 
was taken up as a National Extension Service Block. During the first phase 
or the pre-extension phase, the work was confined to preliminary surveys and 
planning and building up a proper set-Up for the introduction of extension 
methods and technical advice. The second phase was the intensive stage 
when the National Extension Service Block was converted into a Community 
Development Block. There was no particular period set apart for initial pre¬ 
paration. It was usually completed within a period of one to three years. 
Each National Extension Service Block was given a sum of Rs. 4 lakhs and 
when it was converted into a Community Development Block, a sum of rupees 
twelve lakhs was earmarked to be spent on various development activities in 
the first stage of five years. During stage II, every block was given Rs. 5 
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lakhs for 5 years to continue the intensive developniciit programme of the 
first stage. During these two stages, a major portion of the funds were shared 
by the Government of India. In Post-Stage II, the entire burden was 
borne by the State Government and loacal bodies for the proper functioning 
of the various schemes whieh had been started. The main activities of these 
blocks pertain to development of agriculture, rural health and sanitation, animal 
husbandry, social education, comynunications, rural arts and crafts and co¬ 
operation. 

In December 1972, when Bhiwani was formed into a separate district, 
it had 6 Community Development Blocks, viz. Bhiwani, Tosham, Loharu, 
Dadri-I, Dadri-II and Badhara, besides 12 villages of Haiisi-I, and 20 villages 
of Mahendragarh block. A new block with its headquarters at Bawani 
Klierawas created in December 1973. This block includes 49 villages of Hisar- 
I, Hansi-1 and Hansi-Il blocks. 1 he 22 villages of Mahendragarh block 
have been included in the Badhara block. Thus the district in 1975 comprised 
7 blocks. The dcUiils regarding the stage of each block, date of its inception, 
area and population, etc., arc shown below ; 


BIoclc 

Stage 

Date of 
inception 

Villa¬ 

ges 

Pr.nch- 

ayats 

Area 

Popula¬ 

tion 

1. 

Bhiwani 

Post 
Stage II 

1.4.1963 

(Number)! Number)(Ilcctares) (Num¬ 
ber) 

67 70 80,610 1,85,328 

2. 

Tosham 

Do 

1.4.1959 

66 

70 

1,01,150 

92,434 

3. 

Loharu 

Do 

1.4.1955 

85 

55 

75,017 

73,921 

4. 

Bawani Khcra Do 

19.12.1973 

49 

51 

73,042 

1,20,475 

5. 

Dadri-I 

Do 

1.4.1957 

59 

54 

49,577 

96,454 

6. 

Dad^'ill 

Do 

1.4.1958 

58 

47 

46,969 

98,411 

7. 

Badhara 

Do 

1,10.1962 

87 

66 

58,215 

88,907 


All the seven blocks t'.rc in the Post-Stage K phase of development. 
Community Development Progiamme in this district has cnibraced multi¬ 
farious fields. The achievemants of the blocks can only be described, as follows, 
in a general way ;— 
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Improved seeds, implements, green manure and fertilisers are supplied 
to the cultivators at subsidised prices. They are encouraged to make compost 
in dung pits. The developrr.ent authorities help the farmer in reclaiming land 
and laying out model uir^ns. Financial assistance is given for constructing 
percolation vvclis and installing pan'pij-g sets and tubewells. The develop¬ 
ment autliorities help the farmers in reclai/iUiig land and bringing the area 
under dry farming and afforestation. 

Cowand buffalo bulls of good breed are supplied and artificial insemi- 
nation centres have been opened at various places in the district. Each centre 
has a few ke^^-viliages attached to it and maintains pedigree bulls. 

Health and sanitation activities cover hospitals, rural health centres, 
rural dispensaries, child welfare and maternity centr:s~ construction of drains, 
dry latrines and smokeless ’'chiiUuis, pavement of streets, installation of hand- 
pumps and sinking of wells for driiiking v/ater. 

Educational activities cover new schools, upgrading of old schools, con¬ 
version of schools into basic type and construction and repairing of school 
buildings. In adult literacy centres, men and women are encouraged to learn 
the 3R.S ; this experiment has however, yet to prove its efficacy. Libraries 
and reading rooms are started and .young villagers are encouraged to organize 
youth clubs. Mrhila Samitis are organized for the welfare of women folks. 
Children’s parks and hahvadis (nurseries) are started for the children. Pcin- 
chayat-ghars, community centres and community listening radio sets are 
provided for the benefit of the community. 

People are encouraged to construct kachcha roads, to repair old paths, 
and macadamize kachcha roads. They are helped in organizing themselves 
into cooperative credit societies of various kinds. 

Village and small-scale iiiditstries are encouraged by setting up demons- 
tration»cum-lraining centres in various crafts. The block authorities have 
tried also to set up model villages to serve as examples for the ether villages. 

During 1966'67to 1976-77, 24,287 qiihitalsofimprovcd seed and 3,57,624 
quintals of chemical fertiJiver were di stributed among the farmers and 2,615 
hectares of land was rcciaimed. About 3.4 lakh square metres of village lanes 
were paved. The uiiaiber of animais inocu!.it:d/vaccir!at .d c/xcccded 8 lakhs. 
For adult education, 1.01 centres were started and 1,290 men and 1,700 women 
were made literate.The details of achievements under the Community Develop¬ 
ment Programme are given in Table XXXVI of the Appendix. 
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The Community Development programmes have brought about a tre¬ 
mendous change and the rural people have become conscious of their age old 
disabilities and miseries. They now readily come forward to seek the help and 
guidance of the various development agencies. The villagers have started 
using modern techniques in agriculture, improved varieties of seed, fertilizers, 
insecticides, pesticides besides adopting improved cropping pattern and land 
levelling methods. They now unreservedly take advantage of the facilities 
provided by the development institutions and are participating in the 
cooperative movement, family planning, small savings, health and sanitation, 
cattle development and similar other activities, 

With such a varied and all embracing programme, the level of improve¬ 
ment and change varies greatly even from village to village. A general assess¬ 
ment is therefore not a practical proposition. 



Chapter X 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative Divisions 

The Bhiwani district consists of four tahsils, Bhiwani, Bawani Khera, 
Dadri and Loharu. The number of towns and villages- in each tahsil of the 
district as on March 31, 1977 are given in Table A and the police stations 
and police posts in Table B below : 


TABLE A 


Tahsil Towns Villges (Number) 


Number Names Inhabited Uninha- Total 

bited 


Bhiwani 

2 

Bhiwani,Tosham 

124 

1 

125 

Bawani Khera 

2 

Bawani Khera, 
Siwani 

57 

1 

58 

Dadri 

1 

Charkhi Dadri 

169 

3 

172 

Loharu 

1 

Loharu 

119 

— 

119 

Total : 

6 


469 

5 

474 


1. A village refers to an area for which a separate record of rights is maintained, or 
which has been separately assessed to land holding tax, or would have been so assessed if 
the land holding tax had not been realised or compounded or redeemed , or which the state 
Government hid otherwise declared as an ‘estate’. This definition of village is identical with 
that of mauza under section 3(1) of the Punjab Land Revenue Act. 1887, The definition 
applies to a demarcated area of land and not a residential site. 
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TABLE B 


Tahsil 

Police 

Stations 

Police posts attached 
to each police station 


Number 

Names 

Number Names 

Bhiwani 

3 

Bhiwani City 

3 

Dinod Gate 
Tigrana Gate 
Patram Gate 



Bhiwani Sadar 

— 

— 



Tosham 

1 

Kairu 

Bawani Khera 

2 

Bawani Khera 
Siwani 

1 

Dhanana 

Dadri 

2 

Charkhi Dadri 
Badhara 

1 

Baund Kalan 

Loharu 


Loharu 

1 

BahP 



Satnali 

1 

Chahr Kalan® 

Total : 

9 


8 



On the principle of decentralisation of authority in the administrative 
set'Up, the district is divided into three sub-divisions, Bhiwani, Dadri and Loharu. 
The Bhiwani sub-division was created on September 3, 1954. It comprises 
two tahsils, Bhiwani and Bawani Khera. The Dadri sub-division which was 
created on September 4, 1968, coincides with the tahsil area of Dadri. The 
Loharu sub-division, co-terminous with Loharu tahsil, was constituted on 
November lO, 1976. The object of a sub-division is to promote efficiency on 
the administration and to ensure better supervision over public affairs through 
decentralisation. The Sub-Divisional Officer has power to deal with many 
matters expeditiously on the spot. 


1. The police post of Bahl having been up-graded as police station on April 1,1977, 
there are now 3 police stations and 1 police post in the Loharu tahsil. Thus the total number 
of police stations in the district has increased to 10 while that of the police posts decreased 
to 7. 

2, Since April 1, 1977, Chahr Kalun has bsea attached to the newly up-graded Bahl 
Police Station. 
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The strength of sub-division and tahsil officers, who assist the Deputy 


Commissioner, is as follows :— 

Tahsil Officers Strength 

Bhiwani Sub-Divisional Officer (Civil) 1 

Tahsildars 2 

Naib Tahsildars 2 

Naib Tahsildar Accounts 1 

Naib Tahsildar Agrarian ^ 1 

Dadri Sub-Divisional Officer (Civil) 1 

Tahsildar 1 

Naib Tahsildar i 

Naib Tahsildar Accounts 1 

Naib Tahsildar Agrarian ^ 1 

Loharu Sub-Divisional Officer (Civil) 1 

Tahsildar 1 

Naib Tahsildar 1 

Bawani-Khera Tahsildar 1 

District Authorities 


Deputy Coataiissioner.—The generai administration of the district is vested 
in the Deputy Commissioner, who is normally a member of the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service. For administrative purposes, he is under the Commissioner, 
Hisar Division, Hisar (Hissar) . In other words, the State Government’s 
general authority descends through the Divisional Commissioner to the Deputy 
Commissioner. With the advent of democratic set-up and increased tempo 
of development activity, the duties and responsibilities of the Deputy 
Commissioner liave increased enormously. He still performs the triple func¬ 
tions of British times being at once the Deputy Commissioner, the District 
Magistrate and the Collector, but his responsibilities, particularly as Deputy 
Commissioner, the executive on the spot, have greatly increiised. 


1. His jursidiction extends to the Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils. 

2, His jurisdiction extends to the Dadri and Loharu tahsils. 
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As Deputy Commissioner, he is the executive head of the district with 
multifarious responsibilities. There is hardly any aspect of district adminis¬ 
tration with the general supervision of wliich he is not concerned in one way 
or another. He has a special role to play in the Panchayati Raj. In addition 
to keeping an eye on the working of Panchayati Raj institutions, he 
guides the Panchayats, Panchayat Samitis, Municipal Committees, Market 
Committees and Improvement Trusts and helps them to overcome difficulties 
and problems. As the seiiiormost officer in the district, he is expected to main¬ 
tain contact with the elected representatives of the people in order to keep 
himself well informed about the functioning of the machinery for which he 
is responsible. 

As District Magistrate, he is entrusted with the maintenance of law and 
order in the district for which purpose he heads the police and the prosecuting 
agency. In the discharge of this responsibility he is assisted by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. After the separation of the judiciary from the executive, 
control over judicial work was withdrawn from the District Magistrate. The 
result is that he is now concerned only with regulation of prosecutions, binding 
down of bad characters or suspects for good behaviour and ordering preventive 
detentions. Here, he is assisted by 3 Executive Magistrates. Previously, 
the District Magistrate like the Additional District and Sessions Judge, had the 
concurrent powers of hearing appeals against the orders of an Executive 
Magistrate. After the introduction of the new Code of Criminal Procedure 
on April 1, 1974, he has ceased to exercise such powers. 

As Collector, he is the highest revenue judicial authority in the district 
and is responsible for collection of land holding tax and all dues recover¬ 
able as arrears of land revenue. If a party does not pay a tax in time, the tax¬ 
collecting authority sends a certificate of tax arrears to the Deputy Commission¬ 
er, who has powers to recover the amount in the same way as he does in respect 
of land revenue. A host of functionaries, viz. Sub-Divisional Officers, 
Talisildars, Naib Tahsildars, Kanungos and Patwaris, assist him in 
this sphere. 

He supervises the maintenance of land records and agricultural statistics 
besides the management of Governaient lands and estates. He is also entrusted 
with the implementation of land reforms and distribution of taccavi and other 
loans to agriculturists. The supervision of acquisition and requisition of land 
and administering relief measures in case of drought, flood and other natural 
calamities are some of his other duties. He acts as the District Elections 
Officer and the Registrar for registration . 
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The list of his miscellaneous duties for which he can be said to be res¬ 
ponsible is not a short one. Some of the more important ones relate to 
civil defence, jails, reformatories and poor houses; liaison with military authori¬ 
ties and welfare of the members of the armed forces; collection of loans, 
donations and subscriptions; and collection and supply of all sorts of infor¬ 
mation about the district. 

The co-ordination work of the Deputy Commissioner to which a brief 
reference has been made, forms a pivotal part of his overall responsibilities^ 
While co-ordinating the activities of various departments in the district, when¬ 
ever necessary, he takes care not to interfere in their internal administration, 
and the procedures, methods and policies of their parent departments* He 
holds periodical meetings of all the district level officers with a view to review¬ 
ing the progress of work done by the several departments and co-ordinating 
and intensifying their efforts. He has to possess a clear picture of the objec¬ 
tives of all the departments so as to evolve an integrated approach to develop¬ 
ment. The Deputy Commissioner has been authorised to inspect the offices 
of all the departments in the district and he mauy call for any report and other 
information regarding those offices and their working. He is, in short, the 
head of the district administration, a co-ordinating officer for the various 
departments and a connecting link between the public and the Government 
so far as he executes the policies, administers the rules and regulations framed 
by the Government form time to time and also looks after the welfare, needs 
and requirements of the people. In fact he has become an essential instrument 
in the building of a Welfare State. 

Sub-Divisional Officer.—The Sub-Divisional Officer is the Chief Civil 
Officer of a sub-division. in fact, he is a miniature Deputy Commissioner in 
his sub-division. He exercises direct control over the Tahsiidars and their 
staff. He is, however, competent to correspond direct with the Government 
and departments on routine matters. His main duties, like those of the Deputy 
Commissioner, include revenue, executive and judicial work. His executive 
duties pertain to the maintenance of law and order, development, local bodies, 
motor taxation, report about passports, renewal of arms licences, sub-divisional 
establishment, etc. As Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he exercises judicial powers 
under certain sections of the preventive chapters of the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure* An appeal from the orders of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate in such 
cases lies to the District and Sessions Judge. 

Tahsildar (Mahal)/Naib Tabsildar (Mahal).—The Tahsildar and Naib 
Tahsildar are the key-officers in the revenue administration and exercise the 
powers of the Assistant Collector II Grade. While deciding partition cases, 
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the Tahsildar assumes powers ot Assistant Collector 1 Grade and for regis¬ 
tration work he acts as Sub-Registrar. 

Their main task being revenue collection and supervision, the Tahsildar 
and the Naib Tahsildar have to tour extensively. They are principally responsi¬ 
ble for the maintenance of revenue records and crops statistics. In the dis¬ 
charge of their miscellaneous duties, they assist the development staff in their 
various activities in the execution of plans, construction of roads, drains, em¬ 
bankments, soil conservation and reclamation, pavement of streets, filling of 
depressions and disposing of work connected with rural recanslriictioii. They 
also help the Block Development and Panchayat Officers in enlisting the maxi¬ 
mum co-operation of the people in rural areas in making the Panchayati Raj 
a success. 

The Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars in the district are assisted by the 


following revenue staff 

Staff 

Strength 

In the‘‘Half a 
Million Job Pro¬ 
gramme’^ 

Sadar Kanungo^ 

1 

— 

Naib Sadar Kanungo 

1 

— 

Office Kanungos 

4 

— 

Field Kanungos 

14 

14 

Patwaris 

237 

125 


Since the actual preparation of village records and revenue statistics rests 
with the Patwaris, the district is divided into 237pr/rirflfr circles, each circle being 
looked after by a Patwari who works under the immediate supervision of the 
Kanungo concerned. 

The Lambardar (a non-official) is quite an important functionary in the 
administration. He collects and deposits the land holding tax. These deposits 
were previously made in the Government treasury under the charge of the 
tahsil officers. The deposits arc now made in the Branches of the State Bank 
of India. In addition to his duties of collection of land holding tax, he keeps 
an eye on law and order in his area and any breacli or adverse circumstance 
isreportedby him to the nearest police station and to the Deputy Commission¬ 
er’s agency. He is assisted in his work by the village chowkidar. 

1. He is in charge of the district headquarters revenue record-room and exercises 
general supervision over the maintenance of revenue record in all offices in the district, 
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Prior to the enforcement of the Land Holdings Tax Act, 1973, the 
Lambardar was paid pctchotra at the rale of 5 per cent of the land revenue. 
Since various levies have been consolidated into land holding tax/ the 
rate of pctchotra has been fixed at 3 per cent of the new tax. The Lambardar 
also collects dues pertaining to the Minor Irrigation and Tubewell Corpo¬ 
ration, consolidation fee and ahiana and is paid commission at the rate of 
1, 5 and 3 per cent respective!}'. 

General Arrangement for Disposal of Business 

In addition to sub-division , tahsil and block staff, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner is assisted by the General Assistant and the Additional General 
Assistant. Assistant Commissioners/Extra Assistant Commissioners are also 
sometimes temporarily appointed in the district with varying degrees of powers, 
magisterial (executive) and revenue. These officers relieve the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the detailed and routine activities of his office and thus enable 
him to concentrate upon the general managerial duties of co-ordination, direc¬ 
tion, superintendence and control in all spheres of the district administrative 
functions. 

Genera! Assistant, -He is the principle administrative officer under the 
Deputy Commissioner and assists him in all executive and administrative 
functions. He mostly stays at the headquarters to supervise the working of 
the office. He is competent to correspond direct with Government and other 
departments on routine matters. The work in the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Office is divided between General Assistant and Additional General Assistant. 

In addition to the above, the General Assistant attends to a lot of mis¬ 
cellaneous work, such as—• 

(i) Urban and rural rehabilitation work. 

(ii) Work of occasional nature, e.g. arrangements in connection 
with the celebration of Independence Day, Republic Day, Vana 
Mahotsava, visits of Y.I.Ps., District Relief Fund, etc. 

(iii) Miscellaneous work, e.g. work of semi-official and non-official 
bodies, such as Zila Sainik Board, Boy Scouts, District Sports 
Association, Home Guards, etc. 

(iv) Locust control work. 


}. Far details, the Chapter on ‘Revenue Administration’ may be referred to. 
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Additional General Assistant to Deputy Coaunissioncr.—He is the princi¬ 
pal officer who helps the Deputy Commissioner to carry on the community 
development and welfare programme. He deals with the following subjects :— 

(1) Work relating to development, five year plans and local develop¬ 
ment works. 

(2) Panchayat Samitis, Local Bodies and Panchayats. 

(3) Complaints and enquiries received from public and Government. 

(4) Low and Middle-Income Group Housing Schemes. 

District Committees 

A number of committees have been constituted at the district level to 


help in specified fields, to keep in touchVith the public and to devise concrete 
measures to improve the administration. These are enumerated below : 

Committee 

Chairman 

Secretary 

1. 

District Coordination 
and Grievances 
Committee 

Minister 

Deputy Commissioner 

2. 

District Agricultural 

Minister 

Deputy Director 


Production and 


Agriculture 


Development Committee 



3. 

District Dairy 

Deputy 

District Animal 


Development and 
Coordination Committee 

Commissioner 

Husbandry Officer 

4. 

Health, Sanitation 

Deputy 

Additional General 


and Food Committee 

Commissioner 

Assistant to 

Deputy Commissioner 

5. 

Revenue Officers’ 

Deputy 

General Assistant 


Board 

Commissioner 

to Deputy 

Commissioner 

6. 

District Administration 

Deputy 

General Assistant to Deputy 


and Ofheers Board 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 


The meetings of all the committees are 

held once a month. Another 


committee of the oflicers of the principal law enforcement agencies at the 
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district level, i.e. judiciary including the magistracy, the police and the Correc¬ 
tional Officer of the Borstal Jail including District Probation Officer, was con¬ 
stituted in December 1973. This committee was to meet once in a quarter 
audits first meeting was held on January 30, 1974. The membership of the 
committee comprises the District Magistrate as Chairman and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Chief Judicial Magistrate, the Superintendent of Borstal 
JaiP and the District Probation Officer as members. This Committee aims 
to lay stress on the need of the change of emphasis in the working of the 
criminal justice system from repression to prevention of crime and to discuss 
inter-related problems of the principal law enforcement agencies at the 
district level for coordination and improvement. 

Other State and Central Government Officers 

Other State and Central Government Officers in the district are listed 
below. They are administratively under the control of their respective heads 
of department but the Deputy Commissioner has been invested with the 
powers to co-ordinate their activities and exercise general supervision over 
them. 

STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 

1. Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildings and 

Roads) Circle, Bhiwani 

2. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildi tigs and Roads), 

Provincial Division, Bhiwani 

3. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildings and 

Roads), Construction Division No. I, Bhiwani 

4. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildings and 

Roads), Construction Division No. U, Bhiwani 

5. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildings and 

Roads) Construction Division, Tosham 

6. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildings and 

Roads), Provincial Division, Charkhi Dadri 


1. Since there is no Borstal Jail at Bhiwani. the Sub-Divisional Magistrates, Bhiwani 
and Dadri, being the part-time Superintendent of the respective sub-jaHs at Bhiwani and 
Charkhi Dadri have been nominated as members of this Committee. 
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7. Executive Engineer PuWic Works Department (Buildings and 

Roads), Electrical Division, Bhiwani 

8. Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department, Bhiwani Irri¬ 

gation Circle, Bhiwani 

9. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Inigation), Jui 

Canal System, Bhiwani 

10. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, Bhiwani Irriga¬ 

tion Division, Bhiwani 

11. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Irrigation), Siwani 

Development Division, Tosham 

12 . Executive Engineer, Minor Irrigation Tubewell Corporation, 

Bhiwani 

13. Executive Engineer, Betterment, Bhiwani 

14. Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department (Public Health), 

Bhiwani 

15. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, Public Health 

Division I, Bhiwani 

16. Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, Public Health 

Division 11, Bhiwani 

17. Chief Executive OfRcer, Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 

Labourers Development Agency, Bhiwani 

18. Executive Engineer (Operation), Haryana State Electricity Board, 

Bhiwani 

19. Executive Engineer (Operation), Haryana State Electricity Board, 

Charkhi Dadri 

20 . Executive Engineer, Construction Division, Haryana State Elec¬ 

tricity Board, Bhiwani 

21. Treasury Officer, Bhiwani 

22 . Chief Medical Officer, Bhiwani 

23. Divisional Town Planner, Bhiwani 

24. District Statistical Officer. Bhiwani 
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25. District Employment Officer, Bhiwani 

26. District Industries Officer, Bhiwani 

27. Mining Officer, Bhiwani 

28. District Welfare Officer, Bhiwani 

29. District Excise and Taxation Officer, Bhiwani 

30. Fisheries Development Officer, Bhiwani 

31. Divisional Forest Officer, Bhiwani 

32. Assistant Soil Conservation Officer, Bhiwani 

33. District Food and Supplies Controller, Bhiwani 

34. General Manager, Haryana Roadways, Bhiwani 

35. District Sports Officer, Bhiwani 

36. District Education Officer, Bhiwani 

37. Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bhiwani 

38. Agriculture Officer, Bhiwani 

39. Agriculture Officer, Charkhi Dadri 

40 . Assistant Registrar. Co-operative Societies (General Line), Bhiwani 

41. Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Milk Supply), Bhiwani 

42. Crop Production Officer, Charkhi Dadri 

43. Deputy Director, Animal Husbandry, Bhiwani 

44. Labour Officer*cum-Conciliation Officer, Bhiwani 

45. District Public Relations Officer, Bhiwani 

46. District Probation Officer, Bhiwani 

47. Deputy Director Wool Grading, Loharu 

48. Inspector. Weights and Measures. Bhiwani 
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CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 

(excluding Military Officers) 

1. Engineering Supervisor, Telephones, Bhiwani 

2. Assistant Engineer, Northern Railway, BG Link Bhiwani-Rohtak, 
Bhiwani 

3. Station Master, Northern Railway, Bhiwani 

4. Post Master, Post Offices, Bhiwani 

5. Inspector, Tele-coxmnunication, Bhiwani 

6. Inspector, Central Excise (two), Bhiwani 

7. Inspector, Central Excise, Charkhi Dadri 

8. Income Tax Officer, Bhiwani 

9. District Savings Officer, Bhiwani 

Development Organization 

To administer schemes ofdevelopraent, the district has been divided into 
7 blocks. The block was previously under the charge of a Block Develop¬ 
ment Officer but with the merger of the Panchayat Department with the 
Development Department on October 31, 1959, the Block Development Officer 
has been re-designated as the Block Development and Panchayat Officer and 
has been vested with powers of Panchayat Officer under the Punjab Gram 
Panchayat Act, 1952. With the introduction of Panchayati Raj in 1961, the 
development of the block is looked after by an elected body known as the 
Panchayat Samiti. The Block Development and Panchayat Officer functions 
under the administrative control of the Panchayat Samiti and also functions 
as its ex-officio Executive Officer. 

Each block has been provided with Extension Officers from the 
Development, Industries, Agriculture, Cooperative and Panchayat Depart¬ 
ments who function under the control of the Block Development and Pan¬ 
chayat Officer. This procedure helps in the co-ordination of several develop¬ 
ment activities in the block. 

For the implementation of programmes relating to the uplift of rural 
women in the blocks, the Block Development and Panchayat Officer is assisted 
by Mukhya Sewikas and Gram Sewikas who are under the administrative 
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control of the Lady Circle Supervisor, Narnaul (Mahendragarh district).^ 
The various programmes undertaken by them include Kitchen Gardens, Arts 
and Crafts Centres, Balwadis, Home Decoration, Poultry Farming, etc. 

Panchayats have been constituted at the village level. Chulha tax and 
lease money of shamlat lands are the main sources of their revenue. These 
mainly look after the development works. Their other functions include 
criminal, civil and revenue (judicial) work as prescribed. 

Panchayati Raj institutions function under the overall supervision of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Police 

The police administration in the district is under the Senior Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, who, next to the Deputy Commissioner, is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. The Superintendent of Police is assisted by 
two Deputy Superintendents posted respectively at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri. 
He functions under the administrative control of the Deputy Inspector 
General of Police, Hisar Range, Hisar. 

There are 9 police stations and 8 police posts in the district.^ 
Judiciary 

The organization of civil and criminal justice in the district is headed 
by the District and Sessions Judge, Bhiwani, Civil justice is administered by 
the Senior Sub-Judge, Bhiwani and the criminal justice by the Chief Judicial 
Magistrate, Bhiwani. They have under them Sub-Judge-cum-Judicial Magis¬ 
trates one each at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri. Executive Magistrates try only 
security cases/ 

District Attorney 

Previously criminal and civil business on behalf of the Government in 
the district was done by the Public Prosecutor and the Government Advocates 
resp)ectively. In I960, a regular service known as the Punjab District Attor¬ 
neys Service was constituted. The work of litigation on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment is being done in the district by an Assistant District Attorney (Grade I). 

1. The Lady Circle Supervisor functions under the overall control of the Director, 
Women Programme, Development Department, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

2. For details about the functioning of police, see Chapter on ‘Law and Order and 
Justice’. 

3. For details about judiciary see Chapter on ‘Law and Order and Justice’* 
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All civil cases in the district afe conducted by the District Attorney under 
the guidance of the Legal Remembrancer and criminal cases under the 
guidance of the Director of Prosecution who is also the administiaiive and 
supervisory head of District Attorneys. The District Attorney, Bhiwani. 
is assisted by 4 Assistant District Attorneys (Grade 11). 

Oath Commissioner 

There are 5 Oath Commissioners, out of which, three are fimctioning 
at Bhiwani and two at Charkhi Dadri. They charge Re. 1 as attestation fee 
for each affidavit attested. 

Registration 

The Deputy Commissioner is the Registrar responsible for registration 
work in the district. The Tahsildars and the Naib Tahsildars perform the 
functions of Sub-Registrars and Joint Sub-Registrars respectively. 

Notary Public 

There is one Notary Public in the district. The main functions of the 
Notary Public are preparation and attestation of an affidavits, administration 
of oath, etc. The fee for an attestation of affidavit is Rs. 2.50 and for certifying 
or authenticating a document as original Rs, 5. 

Local Commissioner 

The Local Commissioners are appointed for recording evidence and 
statements of witnesses under the orders of a court, as and when occasion arises. 
They are paid fee according to the quantum of work fixed by it. 



Chapter XI 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

History cf the Revenue ^Administration 

Even after tlie diversification of taxes, kind tax provides a large amount 
of the revenue to States. Land tax is a sensitive subject as it intimately con¬ 
cerns the biggest class of citizens, depending on agriculture. Their welfare is, 
therefore, intimately related to the settlement of land revenue, and with 
connected problems such as the record of rights and the whole ambit of revenue 
administration. 

As the areas now comprising the Bhiwani district remained under 
different types of administration, viz. (i) the Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils 
under British rule and (ii) the Dadri and Loharu tahsils under princely states, 
these have different revenue histories. 

Bhiwani tahsil.—^The fiscal history of the main part of the tahsil prior to 
1890 is given in Part II of Anderson’s Assessment Report of Bhiwani, There 
were four assessment circles, viz. (i) Eastern Haryana (ii) Western Haryana 
(iii) Amrain Bagar and (iv) Bahai Siwani Bagar. The first settlement of the tract 
was made by W. Fraser in A.D. 1815 for ten years. It was followed by a period 
of short settlements. But the earliest figures with which comparison may use¬ 
fully be made are those of Brown’s Settlement in A.D. 1840. He settled all 
the tahsils save the then Eastern Haryana Circle. He found that the area 
recorded as cultivated in 1825 was greatly in excess of that of 1840 and that 
the collection of the demand as then fixed had become the exception, and its 
remission the rule. Accordingly, he reduced the demand of the tahsil from 
Rs. 1,38,494 to Rs. 79,463. 

As regards the Eastern Haryana Circle, fourteen of the villages in it were 
settled by Mills in 1840, when it was a part of the Rohtak district. He reduc¬ 
ed the demand in them from Rs. 17,465 to Rs. 9,991. The remaining eight 
villages of the circle were confiscated in 1857 from the. Nawab of Jhajjar and 
given a summary settlement of Rs. 11,175 with an incidence per cultivated acre 
which varied in 1863 from Rs. 1-2-4^ to Re. 0-8-3. 

The assessment of the tahsil in 1858, the easiest date at which the whole 
of it was under British rule, was Rs. 1,00,629. 


1. Figures upsesrisg as such iu this Chaptet denote rupees, annas, pies. 
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Apparently the Settlement of 1840 worked very well, and in a period 
of 23 years less than Rs. 10,000 was remitted in 25 villages, mainly in the western 
part of Haryana. 

I n 1863, Amin Chand was entrusted with the revision of the assessment 
of the whole of the tahsil, save the Easiern Haryana Circle. The Govern¬ 
ment demand in the meanwhile had been reduced from 2/3 to 1/2 of the net 
assets. Hence, although cultivation had largely increased since 1840, i«i the 
Bahai Siwani Bagar, he reduced the demand from 2^1,398 to Rs. 20,74P; in 
Amrain from Rs. 41,135 to Rs. 36,225 and in Western tEryana from Rs. 
13,930 to Rs. 11,800. An enquiry was made into the circumstances of the 
Eastern Haryana villages in 1870 and the demand in them was reduced by 
Rs. L631. 

The settlements made in 1863 and 1870 worked well. Up to 1890, 
some portion of the revenue Jiad been suspended only in 8 harvests and most 
of this was subsequently reco^ ered, a sum of only Rs. 8,446 in all being 
remitted. 

During 1886—89, Anderson revised the revenue of the tahsil. He based 
his proposals almost entirely on cash rents, merely using a produce estimate to 
check them. 

In Eastern Haryana he found rents and cultivation had both risen. 
His half net assets estimate gave an increase of 74 per cent on the expiring 
demand; but this was considered too much to take in a Rajput circle, and even¬ 
tually an increase of 50 per cent on the expiring demand was taken : an assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 29,325 being imposed, which was estimated to take 85 per cent 
of half the net assets. 

In Western Haryana also cultivation and rents had risen, Anderson 
regarded his half net assets as very moderate; these gave an increase on the 
expiring demand of 37 per cent. The circle was assessed slightly above this, 
at Rs. 16,625, an increase of 41 per cent being imposed. 

In Arnrain Bagar, Anderson found cultivation had decreased. Rents, 
however, had risen; and the half net assets estimate of Rs. 37,479 showed an 
increase of 4 per cent on the expiring demand. The whole of this was taken 
contrary to Anderson’s proposals; he suggesting the old demand to be 
maintained; and the circle was assessed to Rs, 37,550. 

In the Bahai Siwani Bagar, the increase in cultivation justified an in¬ 
crease of 27 per OQnt on the expiring assessment. A total increase, however. 
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of only 14 per cent was sanctioned, mainly because of the indebtedness of the 
Rajput population around Siwani. The circle was assessed to Rs. 23,650 or 
90 per cent of half the net assets. 


The new assessments were sanctioned for 20 years from Kharif 1890; 
The demand in each circle was : 



Us, 

Eastern Haryana 

29,249 

Western Haryana 

16,625 

Amrain Bagar 

37,550 

Bahai Siwani Bagar 

23.650 


Total : 1,07,074 


The total cultivated area, the total assessment of each circle for the 
first three settlements and the incidence of demand per cultivated acre, are 
given in the following table 


Year 

1 

Total cul¬ 
tivated 

area 

2 

Total 

assessment 

3 

Incidence of demand per 
cultivated acre 

4 


(Acres) 

(Rs.) 

Re. 

Annas 

Pies 

Eastern Haryana 






1857 

52,164 

21,166 

0 

6 

6 

1870 

55,607 

19,535 

0 

5 

7 

1890 

55,680 

29,325 

0 

8 

5 

1908 

59,844 

29,249 

0 

7 

10 

Western Haryana 






1840 

33,435 

13,930 

0 

6 

8 

1863 

40,505 

11,800 

0 

4 

8 

1890 

44,456 

16,625 

0 

6 

0 

1908 

50,607 

16,625 

0 

5 

3 
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1 


2 3 


4 


Antrain Bagar 

(Acres) 

(Rs.) 

Rsr. 

Annais 

BieS 

1840 

1,24,018 

41,135 

0 

5 

4 

1863 

1,66,835 

36,225 

0 

3 

6 

1890 

1,57,540 

37,550 

0 

3 

10 

1908 

Bahai Siwani Bagm 

1,76,204 

37,550 

0 

3 

5 

1840 

76,697 

24,398 

0 

5 

J 

1863 

97,857 

20,748 

0 

3 

5 

1890 

1,11,139 

23,650 

0 

3 

5 

1908 

1,01,731 

23,650 

0 

3 

9 

The whole 

tract was 

resettled during 

1906- 

-10 by 

C.A.H. 


To''Vn$^nd. According to him, Bhiwani was a very poor tahsil in which the 
collecfions of the' demand imposd fey Anderson fell short by no less than 15 
percent of the full amount. With a scanty and precarious rainfall, and little 
canal irrigation, it was probably one of the poorest tahils in the then Punjab. 
Mbi cropping was but fitfle practised, especially in the Bagar, and casTi rents 
were all important, while produce rents were practicaBy unknown. And it 
was on cash rents that the assessment proposals were built up. In'this fahsilv 
the assessment circles framed at the previous settlement were maintained 
unchanged. No separate assessment was imposed on waste land. 

Bahai Siwani Bagar was a wretched circle. Cultivation had fallen off 
by 7 per cent since 1890, population by 15 percent, and cattle and cai#eK 
by 32 per cent. No less than 57 per cent of the crop that was sown failed 
to mature. There was no irrigation. Wells were deep and often bitter. 
Everything pointed to a reduction in the existing demand being imperatively 
called for; and this was done. The demand imposed by Anderson of 
R$. 23,650 was reduced to Rs. 19,255, which itivolvcd a rate of 3 annas 
per cultivated acre. 

Amrain Bagar also was a poor circle thot^h not so miserable as that 
just described. Still population had since 1890 decreased by 9 per cent, cattle 
add camels by 7 per dent and pto'tfghs by 7 p6t bent. The cultivated asea 
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shoiwedAii increase compared with l^.ibut -no less than per cent of the 
crop sown in each year failed to mature on the avera^ ofiyeais. The assess¬ 
ment announced, Rs. 37,535, was practically the same as that imposed by 
Anderson, J-e. Rs. 37;5SO. This involved a rate of 3 annas 4 pies per 
cultivated acre. 

In Western Haryana, the character of the land changed; the sand-hills 
of the Ba^r circles'became intermingled with level stretches of better land. 
Rents were higher than in the Bagar circles, and the quality of the cropping 
better. The expiring assessment was Rs. 16,625. This was raised to 
Rs. 20,875, a rate of'6 annas on each cultivated acre. 

In Eastern Haryana, the soil was stiffish loam: veQ^ few.of the sand¬ 
hills of Bagar were to be found there. There was also some irrigation from 
the tail of the tWestern Yamuna (Jumna) Canal. Rents were far higher 
than in the rest of the then Bhiwani tahsil. The weak point was that 
Rajputs, then an cipipautly weak cnltivalingcommunity, owntdno.less than 61 
per cent of the land in the circle. Cultivation had increased by 6 per cent since 
1890, but cattle and ploughs had both decreased. It was, however, impossible 
in vjew of the increase in rents, not 40 enhance the assessmep^ considerably, 
and the expiring assessment of Rs. 29,249 was raised to Rs. 42,505 of which 
amount, however, only Rs. 39,319 was payable till 1915. After that year the 
full amount was payable. The assessnwnt imposed involved a rate of Re. 
0—'11—6 per barani acre, and Rs. 1— Q .—0 per recorded nahri acre. The 
nahri porta in this circle was annas 8 per acre. 

The changes effected in 1910 over the previous settlement (1890) of 
Anderson may be .seen at a glance : 




1890 


1910 

Circle 

-Total 

assessment 

Incidence of 
demand per culti¬ 
vated, acre 

Total lacidence of 

assessment demand per 

Qullivated acre 


(Rs.) 

Re. a. p. 

(Rs.) 

Re. a. p. 

Eastern Hariana 

29,249 

0—7-.10 

42,505 

0—11—6 

Western Hariana 

16,625 

0-5—3 

20,875 

0—6—0 

Amrain, Bagar 

37,550 

0*—’3—'5 

37,535 

0—3—0 

Bahai Siwani 

Bagar 

23.^650 

0——?9 

19,255 

0-3-^ 


1 . Besides, Rs, 1-2-0 wasijBposed acre andJRe.0-8.-fl onwirt parta acre. 
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The revenue demand, collection and percentage on demand of colleo 
tion from 1908-1909 to 1931-32, in the Bhiwani tahsil were as under^ : 



Year 

Demand 

Collection 

Percentage on 
demand of 
collection 


1908-09 

1,05,647 

1,05,472 



1909-10 

1,05,647 

1,05,647 

100 


1910-11 

1,15,559 

1,15,502 

100 

Average 

1910-11 to 
1914-15 

1,14,984 

1,09,624 

95 

Average 

1915-16 to 
1919-20 

1,18,008 

1,15,186 

97 


1920-21 

1,17,817 

54,381 

46 


1921-22 

1,17,784 

92,613 

79 


1922-23 

1,17,809 

1,13,907 

97 


1923-24 

1,17,883 

1,12,759 

96 


1924-25 

1,17,989 

1,16,427 

99 


1925-26 

1,18,074 

1,07,233 

91 


1926-27 

1,18,062 

1,16,017 

98 


1927-28 

1,18,062 

1,14,428 

97 


1928-29 

1,17,968 

75,055 

64 


1929-30 

1,17,463 

27,486 

23 


1930-31 

1,17,513 

1,06,505 

91 


1931-32 

1,17,496 

1,01,165 

85 


Dadri tahsil.^After the uprising of 1857, the Dadri tahsil was transferred 
to Jind State in recognition of the services of that State to the British. The 
first settlement of tahsil Dadri was a regular one and was effected by Samand 


1. (}) Hisar District and Lokaru Slate Gazetteer, Statistical Tables (HIsar District). 

1912, Table 39. 

(it) Hisar District Gazetteer. Statistical Tables, 1935, Table 39. 
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Singhbetweea A.D. 1862 and 1871. The villages were found to number 158, 
and the whole area- was 3,73,805 acres, of which 3,03,600 was cultivated and 
43,204 uncultivated. The land revenue assessed was Rs. 2,33,279—8—1. The 
second settlement of tahsil Dadri was made by Hardwari Lai between A.D. 18 74 
and 1883. It was followed by the third settlement made by Mir Nazaf Ali bet¬ 
ween March 1887 and 1902. The number of villages increased from 179 to 184. 
The area measured in this settlement was 3,524 acres more than in the former, 
but the revenue assessed was decreased by Rs. 30,624. This reduction was 
made by the Raja for the welfare of the people. The details of area and revenue 
assessed at the second and third settlement are shown below^ : 


Details 

Cultivated 

area 

Unclutivatcd 

area 

Total 

area 

Jama 


(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Rs.) 

Second 

Settlement 

3,31,658 

43,170 

3,74,828 

2,37,656 

Third 

Settlement 

3,39,985 

38,367 

3,78,352 

2,07,032 

Increase(+)/ 

Decrcase(—') 

+8,327 

--4,803 

+3,524 

—30,624 

The land revenue demand 

and collections during 1903-04 

to 1931-322 

were as follows :— 

Year 

Demand 

Collection 

Percentage on 


1 

2 

3 

Demand of 
Collection 

4 


1903-04 

2,06,905 

2,04,174 

98.68 


1904-05 

2,06,910 

2,04,659 

98.91 


1905-06 

2,06,901 

1,79,907 

87.32 


1. Phulkian States Gazetteer iPatiala, //«</and Nabha), 1904, p. 321. 

2. (i) Phulkian States Gazetteer, Statistical Tables iJind State), 1913, Table 39. 
(ii) Jind State Gazetteer, Statistical Tables, 1933, Table 39. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 


14J06.07 

2,0i.9QJ 

2.01,71.1 

97.49 


1907-08 

2,05,921 

1,98,276 

95.82 


1908r09 

1,97,140 

.1,95,083 

98.95 


1909-10 

.2,0.6,928 

2.07,637 

-100.34 


1910-11 

2,06,928 

2,07,824 

100.43 

Average 

1910-11 to 
1914-1-5 

2,06,976 

2v08,005 

100.50 

Average 

1915-16 to 
1919:30 

2,07,385 

2,07,363 

99.99 


1920-21 

2,09,647 

2,09,637 

100 


1921-22 

2jS9,'77l 

2j59,771 

100 


1922-23 

2,59,831 

2.59,831 

100 


1923-24 

2,59,850 

2,59,850 

100 


1924-25 

2,59,859 

2,59,859 

100 


1925-26 

2,59,888 

2,59,888 

100 


1926-27 

2,59,917 

2,59,917 

100 


1927-J28 

2;59,»64 

2,59,964 

100 


1928^ 

2^59,995 

2,59,995 

100 


1929-30 

2;60,001 

2,59,448 

99.8 


1930-31 

2,60,014 

2,60,014 

100 


1931-32 

X«X032 

2,47^891 

95.33 
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Loharir tah^.—The ttiaienal for ihe revenue history or the old State of 
Loharu is scanty as a fire in Darbar office destroyed most of the records 
previous to 1883. If is recorded, howe'er, that in 1828 the net revenue was 
Rs. 58,092 and in 1866 the demand was Rs. 59,635. In 1886, Anderson, then 
Deputy Com nissioner of Hisar (Hissar), assisted the State in the settlement of 
its Idhd revenue. Me found that the Nawab’s rent-roll was based on— 

(i) a rate of Re 0-“2—4 per bigha (the Loharu’^ig/ier was a square of 35 
yards)' for all cuhivafed- and cutturarble land ; 

(ii) a cess of Rs. 2—8^ per cent ort (i) ; 

(iii) Special rates of Rs. 22 and 32 per well, according to depth and 
locality ; and 

(iv) a rate of Rs. 28—8---0 per village, known as ‘Bhet’ or ‘Nazrana*. 

The total demand amounted to Rs. 73,546. Not collections, however, 
never reached that amount, the average for the preceding 12 years havk^ stood 
at Rs. 60,569. 

AlKlerson,^ while' regarding the rateh as somewhat high as compared with 
those in force in British districts, did not- think it necessary to reduce them 
materially. His assessment was Rs. 66,077 for the State, based on a two 
anna rate for all cuUurable and cultivated land, a cess of 5 per cent on this rate, 
and the old rate of wells. He left the total demand very much as it had been 
before, and the changes made were chiefly in the direction of equalization of the 
burden of the demand among the villagers. The settlement was for ten years. 
In 1896, the assessment was renewed on the same terms for a further deceimial 
period. 

In the settlement of 1911, for 24 years, the land revenue demand including 
all cases was fixed at R-s. 73,000. 

This assessment was based on ; 

(a) a rate of Rs, 20 pSf ‘/at? of iffigatio# weBs o^ Ift the ten vilfatges 
afourtd Rdfftak. 

(b) a ta*« Of anhfts 2 afid pies 5 pet Mgha on the whole cultutnble area 

Of flW Stale Bafrt (grazihg ground). 
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(c) a rate of 2 pice or 6. pies per bigha on tow/ (grazing ground). 

The demand of land revenue, from 1922-23 to 1931-32, remained Rs.90,450 
against which the collection was cent per cent. 


After the expiry of the settlements of Bhiwani, Dadri and Loharu in 
1931-32, no fresh settlements were undertaken and the old ones continued to 
be extended. Subsequently on account of World War II (1939-45), followed 
by development activities after Independence in 1947, the prices of agricultural 
commodities rose considerably. The charges of land revenue, fixed at the time 
of previous settlements under the conditions then prevailing, had lost their 
relationship with income from land. Government expenditure had also 
vastly increased, particularly since Independence, on account of the expansion 
of Government activity and assistance. To meet this ever-growing demand, 
the Government tapped different sources of revenue. As regards land revenue, 
in addition to the assessed demand of land revenue of the previous settlement. 
Special Assessment, Surcharge, Special Charge and Additional Charge were 
levied in accordance with the Punjab Land Revenue (Surcharge) Act, 1954, the 
Punjab Land Reveiiue (Special Assessment) Act, 1956, the Punjab Land Revenue 
(Special Charges) Act, 1958, and the Punjab Land Revenue (Additional Charges) 
Act, 1960. All these and various otherenactments proved inadequate in the light 
of changed circumstances and ultimately to put the record straight, Government 
passed the Haryana Land Holdings Tax Act, 1973. A brief description of 
these acts is given below : 

Special Assessment on Land Put to Non-agricult oral use.—In the 
case of agricultural land, the return to the State is fixed under the land 
revenue settlements, having regard to factors Such as soil, yields, prices, 
rainfall, rental statistics and economic conditions of the area. But when land 
is put to non-agricultural uses like constructing a residential building or erecting 
an industrial plant, the owner of the land gets an unearned increment particularly 
if the land is situated within or in the vicinity of growing towns and cities. This 
increment in land values can generally be attributed to the expenditure incurred 
out of public revenues in constructing roads and railways and general develop¬ 
ment of the area. The land-owners are not fully entitled to this increment in 
values and it is only fair that this increment should be shared with the Govern¬ 
ment. It was with this object that the Punjab Land Revenue Act of 1887 was 
amended by the Punjab Act XUI of 1952 which provided for special assessment 
oTland “put to use- different from that for-which an assessment is in force or 
when the land has been nut to use for non-affriculturai ourDOsea such as brick- 
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kilns, factories, houses^ landing grounds and other similar purposes”. The 
work of special assessment of non-agricultural lands was started in July 1955, 

The Punjab Land Revenue (Surcharge) Act, 1954.—The Punjab Land 
Revenue (Surchaige) Act, 1954, had been enacted for the levy of a surcharge 
from the rabi harvest of the agricultural year 1953-54. Under the Act, every 
land-owner who paid revenue in excess of ten rupees was liable to pay a 
surcharge thereon to the extent of one quarter of land revenue if the amount 
payable by him as land revenue did not exceed 30 rupees, and two-fifth of the 
land revenue if it exceeded 30 rupees. 

Adhoc Special Assessment under Punjab Laud Revenue Act, No, 6 of 
1956,—Since a very elaborate procedure was provided for carrying out the special 
assessment operations which were to take a number of years, it was decided to 
levy special assessment on ad hoc basis as a multiple of the existing land revenue 
with effect from kharif 1955. 

The Punjab Land Revenue (Special Charges) Act, 1958,—As the surcharge 
levied from 1955 proved to be inadequate to meet heavy financial obligations 
created by various development schemes, it became necessary to augment the 
State Revenue in every possible manner and hence a special charge was levied 
under the Punjab Land Revenue (Special Charge) Act, 1958, from the rdbi 
harvest of agricultural year 1957-58. The rate of special charge was based on 
the income-tax pattern with different slabs for different categories of land-owners. 
The slab rates were such that the incidence of special charge mainly fell on 
those who could afford to pay it. While the land-holders paying revenue (‘land 
revenue’ plus surcharge) up to Rs. 50 had been exempted from the provisions 
of the Act, those paying more then Rs. 1,000 were subjected to 300 per cent 
increase in land revenue. 

Punjab Land Revenue Act XIX of 1958,—While the work of special assess¬ 
ment was in progress, a defect was observed in the Punjab Act Xlllof 1952 in as 
much as it did not permit the levy of special assessment on land put to non-agri¬ 
cultural use if it was not already assessed to land revenue. In other words, 
the town sites escaped assessment. Accordingly, the Punjab Act XIX of 1958 
was passed to provide assessment of lands except village abadi deh (inhabited 
site of village) whether or nor already assessed to land revenue. Certain 
exemptions were also provided. 

Section 48 of the Act XIX of 1958 provides that pitch of special assessment 
on a category and class of sites of land put to non-agricultural use in an assess- 
inent circle or part thereof shall not exceed l/4th of the average net letting 
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value; or exceed 2—4 per cent of the average market value; and in the case of 
sites lying vacant and out of use, exceed 1 per cent of the average market value. 

The net letting value is derived after making the following deductions 
from the present annual rent of such sites :—■ 

(i) fair remuneration at 6 per cent for the capital invested on building 

or machinery or both after deducting the depreciation on their 
value ; 

(ii) house tax ; 

(iii) property tax ; and 

(iv) maintenance charges not exceeding one month’s gross rent. 

On publication of the preliminary assessment reports, a number of 
representations were made to Government against the harshness of the levy. 
Government, therefore, took the following decisions on April 4, 1961 :— 

(i) The rate of levy at present should not be up to the maximum limit 
of 25 per cent prescribed in the Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) 
Act, 1958 ; it should not exceed 6J per cent of the estimated average 
net letting value. Where, however, this levy has to be made accord¬ 
ing to the market value, as provided in the Act, it should be modified 
also in the same proportion, as above. 

(ii) Exemption should be given to the following cases 

(a) All hilly areas notified as such by Government. 

(b) Sites on which new factories are built, for a period of 10 years 
(i.e. each factory will be exempted for 10 years from the start of 
working of the factory). 

(iii) Substantial relief should be given in the following cases :— 

(a) Compound and courtyard areas surrounding the building and 
used for purposes such as flower-beds, kitchen garden, grass 
lawns, fruit plants, etc. 

(b) The owner-occupied residential houses and bungalows. 

To give effect to the decision No. (iii), the following proposals were 
formulated and approved ;— 

(i) The rate of levy on owner-occupied houses and bungalows shall 
hd Jth of the rate otherwise leviable, i.e. if the building was rented. 
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(ii) The rate of levy on compound and courtyard areas shall be Jth 
of the rate charged on the building itself. 

Since the general rate of levy had already been reduced from 25 per cent 
to ^ per cent of the net letting value, the rate of owner-occupied houses and 
bungalows would come to 1/16 th of the original rate, and in the case of com¬ 
pound and courtyard areas of owner-occupied houses/bungalows, it would come 
to l/64th of the original rate. 

In addition to exempting hill areas which term included sub-montane 
areas and factories (for a limited period of 10 years), the following exemptions 
were also provided :— 

(i) Use of land for purposes of a garden ; 

(ii) Use of land for purposes of an orchard ; 

(iii) Use of houses occupied for agricultural purposes or for purposes 
subservient to agriculture ; 

(iv) Use of land for small-scale cottage industries ; 

(v) Use of land for public , charitable or religious purposes ; and 

(vi) residential houses/bungalows in occupation of owners with an 
annual rental value not exceeding Rs. 300. 

The work of special assessment in areas outside lal lakir (line to demarcate 
the inhabited site of a village, not assessed to land revenue), which had 
been started in 1955, was suspended after its completion, the amount having 
been realised until kharif 196^ when for various reasons it was suspended. 

On the enforcement of the Haryana Land-Holdings Tax Act, 1973 the 
above system of assessment stands repealed and the new system of assessment 
as defined in the new Act has come into force since June 16, 1973. 

Other E*actmbto 

A cess on commercial crops namely, cotton, sugarcane and chillies, at the 
rate of Rs. 4 per acre in the case of land which was irrigated by canal water and 
Rs. 2 per acre in the case of other land, had been levied from kharif 1963 under 
the Punjab Commercial Crops Cess Act, 1963. Areas under commercial crops. 
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sown solely for domestic use up to one kanal in the case of chillies and 2 kanals 
in the case of sugarcane or cotton were exempt from this levy. 

An additional surcharge on the land revenue at the rate of 50 per cent was 
levied for the development of Kurukshetra University/town vide the Haryana 
Land Revenue (Additional Surcharge) Oridinace No. 2 of 1967. Initially, this 
had been levied for one year, i.e. for kharif 1967 and rabi 1968, but it was extended 
for kharif and rabi harvests of the agricultural year 1968-69 according to tlie 
Haryana Land Revenue (Additional Surcharge) Act, 1969. The levy of surcharge 
was further extended up to 1973-74 vide the Haryana Land Revenue (Additional 
Surcharge) Amendment Act, 1970, but it could only be collected up to 1972-73 
on account of the enforcement of the Haryana Land Holdings Tax Act, 1973. 

Haryana Land-Holdings Tax Act, 1973.—'The Haryana Land Holdings 
Tax Act, 1973, came into force on June 16, 1973. This Act has consolidated 
various levies into a single tax known as Land-Holding Tax. The levies con¬ 
solidated are : 

(i) Surcharge, imder the Punjab Land Revenue (Surcharge) Act, 1954; 

(ii) Special Charge, imder the Punjab Land Revenue (Special Charges) 
Act, 1958 ; 

(iii) Cess on Commercial Crops, under the Punjab Commercial Crops 
Cess Act, 1963 ; and 

(iv) Additional Surcharge, under the Haryana Land Revenue (Additional 
Surchatge) Act, 1969, 

The State Government took the view that the collection of these levies 
had become cumbersome not only for the revenue agency but also for the 
cultivators. To meet thes ituation the Haryana Land-Holdings Tax Act, 1973, 
consolidated the above 4 levies into a single tax known as the Land-Holding 
Tax. However, the Land-Holding Tax shall not be levied and charged on land 
which is liable to special assessment under section 59 of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act, 1887, or the Punjab Land Revenue (Special Assessment) Act, 1955. Fur¬ 
ther, during the period the above tax is levied and charged, the land shall not be 
liable to payment of land revenue by way of general assessment under the 
Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, or the payment of local rate under the Punjab 
Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads Act, 1961. The Act brings out a concept 
of holding on the basis of a family rather than the individual as a unit for the 
purposes of imposition of tax and provides for graded taxation on the basis 
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of holding size. The present rales of land tax are as under: 

Class of land Rate of tax 

(specified in 
Schedule I) 
c omprising the 
la nd holding 


I 


U 


m 


IV 


V 


(a) Seventy paise per 0.05 hectare for the first one hectare ; 

(b) One rupee per 0.05 hectare for the next four hectares; and 

(c) One rupee and thirty-five paise per 0.05 hectare for the 
remaining land. 

(a) Sixty paise per 0.05 hectare for the first one hectare ; 

(b) Ninety paise per 0.05 hectare for the next four hectares ; 
and 

(c) One rupee and twenty paise per 0.05 hectare for the 
remaining land. 

(a) Forty paise per 0.05 hectare for the first one hectare ; 

(b) Fifty paise per 0.05 hectare for the next four hectares ; 
and 

(c) Sixty paise per 0.05 hectare for the remaining land. 

(a) Twenty-five paise per 0.05 hectare for the first one 
hectare ; 

(b) Forty paise per 0.05 hectare for the next four hectares; 
and 

(c) Fifty paise per 0.05 hectare for the remaining land. 

(a) Ten Paise per 0.05 hectare for the first one hectare ; 

(b) Fifteen paise per 0.05 hectare for the next four hectares ; 
and 


(c) Twenty paise per 0.05 hectare for the remaining land. 

The Bhiwani district, which was formed on December 22, 1972, com¬ 
prises the following assessment circles 

1. Eastern Haryana, 2. Western Haryana, 3. Amrain Bagar 4. Bahl 
Siwani Bagar, 5. Tal Awal, 6. Tal Doem, 7. Chak Nchri, $. Chak Barani 9, Ghak 
Bagar, 10. Loharu Bagar and 11. Chak Pasikoh 
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The tahsilwise classifieatiOn of lands in different assessment,circles is^ : 


Tahsil Classes and kinds ofiland 


1 

Assessment 

Circle 

2 

Class I 

3 

Class 11 

4 

Class III Class IV 

5 6 

Class V 

7 

Bhiwani 

1. Eastern 
Haryana 

(i) Nehri 

(ii) Chahi 
Nehri 

(i) Chahi 

(ii) Abi 

unirrigated — 

Banjar, 
Kallar, 
Thur and 
Sem 


2. Western 
Haryana 


(i) Chahi 

(ii) Nehri 

(iii) Chahi 
Nehri 

— unirrigated Banjar, 

Kallar, 
Thur & 
Sem 


3. Amrain 
Bagar 


Do 


Unirri¬ 
gated, 
Banjar, 
Kallar. 
Thur & 
Sem 


4. Tal Awal 

— 

Do 

(i) Dakar — 

Barani 

(ii) Rosli 

Barani 

Bhud, 
Banjar, 
Kallar, 
Thur 
& Sem 






5’. Tal Doyam 


(i) ‘Chahi 

(ii) Nehri 

(iii) Cfhahi 
Nahri 

(iv) Abi 

Do — 

Do 

Bawani 

Khera 

1. Western 
Haryana 


(i) Nehri 

(ii) C^hahi 

— unirriga¬ 

ted 

Banjar, 
Kallar, 
Thur 
& Sem 


2.Bam 

Siwani 

Bagar 


- (i) Chahi 

(ii) Nehri 

(iii) Chahi 
Nehri 


untiiga- 

ted(Tal, 

Tibba) 

Banjar, 


Kallar, 
Thur & 
Sem 


1. Source i Deputy Commissioner, Bhiwani. (The classification of-land giver, here 
is different from that given in the Haiyana Land lfeldings Tax Act, 1573. Amendment to 
this effect his bean proposed to the Government by the district authorities.) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 


3. Barani 
(From 
Hansi 
tahsil) 

Nehri 

(i) Nehri — 

(ii) Chahi 

(iii) Chahi 

Nehri 

unirriga- 
ted (Tal, 

Tibba) 

Banjar, 
Kallar, 
Thur 
& Sem 


4. Nehri 
(from 
Haiisi 
tahsfl) 

Do 

Do — 

Do 

Do 


5. Nehri 
(From 
Hansi 
tahsil) 

Do 

(i) Nehri unirri- 

(ii) Chahi gated (Tal) 

unirri¬ 

gated 

(Sailab) 

unirriga¬ 

ted 

(Tibba), 
Banjar 
Kallar, 
Thur & 
Sem 


6, Barami 
(Fom 

Misar 

tahsil) 

Do 

Do — 

unirrigated Do 

(Tal& 

Sailab) 


7. Bagar 

Do 

Do — 

Do 

Do 

Dadri 

1, Tal Awal 


(i) Chahi (i) Dakar 

(ii) Nehri (ii) Rousli 

(iii) Chahi 

Nehri 


Bhud, 
Banjar, 
Kallar, 
Thur 
and Sem 


2. Tal Doem 

— 

Do Do 


Do 


3. Chak Tibba 

— 

Do Barani 

— 

Do 


4. Tahsil 

Khas 


(i) Chahi I — 

(ii) Chahi IT 

Rousli I 
Rousli II 

Bhud, 
Banjar, 
Kallar, 
Thur and 
Sem 


5. Pasikoh 

— 

— Chahi I 
Chahi II 

Do 

Do 

Loharu 

1. Loham 
Bagar 


(i) Nehri — 


unirri¬ 

gated 

(Tal, 

Tibba), 

Banjar 

Kallar, 


Thur 

andSom 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


2. Amrain 

Bagar 

3. Bahl 

Siwani 

Bagar 

4. Pasikoh 


Do — — Do 


Do — — Do 


— Chahi I Rousli I Bhud, 
Chahi II Rousli II Banjar, 
Kallar, 
Thur 
and Sem 


Collection of Land Revenue 

When parts of the district (except the Loharu and Dadri areas) came 
under the direct control of the British in the beginning of the 19th century, 
the assessment and collection of revenue was not in a good order. During the 
early settlements, which were very rough and ready proceedings, Sadar Mal- 
guzars were engaged for a patti or an estate and they were made responsible 
for the payment of cash assessment. Sadar Malguzars, in turn were allowed 
to make such arrangements as they could for collection for their co-parceners. 
The most drastic process known to the Revenue Code for this area of the North- 
Western Provinces was constantly and indiscriminately applied when villages 
fell into arrears, and the abuses of the sale law became a scandal for the adminis¬ 
tration. If the Sadar Mulguzar was in default, the whole patti or estate for 
which he was engaged was put to auction, and all private rights of ownership 
annulled in favour of the purchaser who was very frequently the Tahsildar or 
one of his underlings. The rule applicable to cases of sale for arrears of revenue 
appears to have been extended not only to the sales of estate under decrees of 
court for private debts, but even to the private transfers of the Sadar Malguzars. 
The powerful machinery of Government was thus rapidly breaking up communi¬ 
ties which had even survived the crushing exactions of the petty rulers which 
the British had replaced. The extent of the evil may be guaged by the extra¬ 
ordinary nature of the remedy applied with very partial success in 1821. In 
that year the Rolt Mechanizee Commission was appointed with power to annul, 
where equity required it, any public or private transfer of land which had taken 
place before September 13, 1810. The Regulation of 1822, based on the 
proposals of the Commission, swept away the worst feature of the sale law. 

Under the first regular settlement, Lambardars were required to collect 
land revenue from concerned communities of land-owners. There were Lambar¬ 
dars, one to Qvery 50 land-owners, when the revised settlement was taken up 
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by Fanshawe. All the Lambardars wherever possible, weie appointed heaamen 
to compose the claims of rural claimants in the regular settlement. Thuladars, 
who were appointed representatives chosen by the people in their own councils 
as distinct from the Lambardars who were onl^ appointed by the Government, 
got themselves recorded as Lambardars and so obtained hereditary status and 
some remuneration. 

The Zaildari system was introduced in the Settlement of 1879 to assist 
Lambardars, in the realization of revenue arrears. The Ala Lambardars who 
were also appointed in 1879 proved to be a failure and in 1909 it was decided 
to do away with them gradually, and with the beginning of the third 
settlement vacancies were not filled. In their place, it was decided 
to create sufedposhwans. The Zaildars and Sufedposhes supervised 
the collection of land revenue. They were paid from a portion, usually one per 
cent of the land revenue, which was set aside for the purpose. The agencies of 
zaildari and sufedposhi were aboilshed in 1948, revived in 1950, but again 
abolished in 1952, 

Now only Lambardars are responsible for the revenue collection on 
charged at the rate of 5 per cent of the land revenue. Incase theLambardar 
is unable to collect the land revenue, he makes a written petition to the Tahsil- 
dar .who. helps him in effecting recovery. The Total number of Lambardars 
in the district on March 31, 1975 was 1,603 (tahsil Bhiwani 309, tahsil Bawani 
Khera 161, tahsil Dadri 828 and tahsil Loharu 305), 

The system of collection of land revenue in Loharu areas remained 
different. The State used to appoint for each village an Ijaradar or Contractor 
who undertook to pay the stipulated amount as revenue. The agreement was 
made solely with Ijaradar who distributed the demand over the different 
holdings in the village. The Ijaradar was really the headman of the village, his 
post was hereditary and he belonged to the oldest and most influential family 
in it. The harvest only was assessed to revenue. The demand was 

collected in three instalments payable at Dussehra, Diwali and Holi. The third 
instalment was only for arrears from defaulters, and generally the whole demand 
was realised between October and December. ^ 

Nothing is known about the system of collection of land revenue that 
prevailed in the past in the Dadri area. It has been stated in the Phiilkian 
States Gazetteer, 1904t^at the Dadri territory, containing 124 villages with 

1. (i) Loharu State Gazetteer. 1904,'p ] 5. 

(ii) Ibid.p. 15. 

2. Ibid, p. 315. 
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ar«venue ofRs. 1,03,OCX) p^r annum, was conferred upon the Raja C^nrup 
$ingh of Jind) by the British Government in 1860. Ninteen villages iu the Dadri 
tahsU adiacent to the ilttqa of Badhwana were purchased-by the Raja for 
Rs. 4,20,000 yielding a revenue of Rs. 21,000 per annum. 

Revenue Administration and Land Records 

The unit of revenue administration is an estate which is usually identical 
with the village. Bach of them is separately assessed to land revenue and has 
a separate record of rights and register of fiscal and agricultural statistics. 
All its proprietors are by law jointly responsible for the payment of land 
revenue, and in their dealings with the Government they are represented by one 
or more Lamhardars. Estates are grouped into paiwar circles each of which 
is under the charge of a Patwafi. About 15 to 20 of these circles form a charge 
of a Kanungo whose duty is to supervise the work of Patwaris. 

The district has been sub-divided into tahsils, Kanungo circles, Patwar 
circles and revenue estates as follows :—■ 

Tahsil Number and names Number of patwar Number of revenue 
of Kanungo circles circles in each estates in each 


1 


2 

Kanungo circle 

3 

Kanungo circle 

4 

Bhiwani 

1. 

Bhiwani 

13 

23 


2. 

Chang 

14 

19 


3. 

Kairu 

18 

33 


4. 

Tosham 

15 

30 


5. 

Jui Kalan 

11 

21 



Total : 

71 

125 

Dadri 

1. 

Dadri 

19 

4? 


2. 

Sanwar 

19 

41 


3. 

Jhoju Kalan 

17 

44 


4. 

Badhara 

15 

38 



Total; 

70 

172 
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1 


2 



3 


4 

boharU 

1. 

Loharu 



21 


W ' 


2. 

Bahl 



20 


4i 



Total: 



41 


il9 

^awani 

lOiera 

1. 

Bawani Khera 


19 


21 


2. 

Mundhal KhuM 


18 


1« 


3. 

Siwani 



18 


21 



Tbtal: 



55 


’si 

Total 
(for the 
district) 

14 




237 


474 








The following staff in the tahSils 

attend to revenue work i — 


Tahsil 


Number 

of 

Tahsil- 

dars 

Number 

of 

Naib- 

Tahsil 

dars 

Number Number Number Number 
of of ot' of 

office Kanun- Patwaris Assis- 

Kanungos gos tant 







1 . 

Bhiwani 


1 

2 

1 

5 

71 


Dadri 


1 

2 

1 

4 

70 


Loharu 


1 

1 

1 

2 

41 

— 

fiawahi Khera 

1 

— 

1 

3 

55 

— 



4 

5 

4 

14 

237 

— 

The head 

of the revenue administration is, of course 

!, the Collector 


(Deputy Commissioner). He is a steward of the State and is bound to respect 
and preserve froM eiifcroachtnent every private right in the soil which has been 
created or conhrmea by tire State. Where the revenue has been fixed for a 
term only, he is not only to collect it but also to look forward to a time when 
it will be revised and hence he is to record, in a systematic manner, statistical 
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information which will facilitate its equitable re-assessment. He must ensure 
. and assistin the, measures to.prevent d^age to crops from causes .which axe 
in-any degree controllable by man. He must encourage and assist in every 
effort made by a right-holder for the development of his estate. As a measure 
ofdecentralising the revenue work, the powers of Collector have been delegated 
to the Sub-Divisional Officers. 

The Tahsildar is an important functionary and is in charge of the tahsil 
for revenue work including revenue judicial work. He has to control the 
patwar and kanungo agency, he has to collect revenue punctually, to point 
out promptly to the Collector any failure of crops or seasonal calamity which 
renders suspension or remission necessary and to carry put within his own 
sphere other duties coimected with land revenue administration. He is a 
tovffing officer and thus provides opportunities; to deal, on the spot, with 
partition cases and other matters connected with the appointment of Larabar- 
dars, lapses of land revenue assignments, etc. 

The Patwari is an inheritance from the village system of old days,^ He 
is appointed for a circle consisting of one or more villages'. Besides the proper 
maintenance of records, the Patwari is required to report 
to the Tahsildar any calamity affecting land, crops, cattle or the 
agricultural classes and to bring to his notice alluvial and diluvial action of 
rivers, encroachments on Government lands, the death of revenue assignees 
and pensioners, progress of works made under the agricultural loans and 
similar laws, and the emigration or immigration of cultivators. He undertakes 
surveys and field inspections, aids in other Government activities like distri¬ 
bution of relief, etc., prepares the bachh (distribution of revenue over holdings) 
papers showing the demand due from each land-owner to the village jama 
(land revenue demand). When revenue collections are in progress, he must 
furnish all information that may be required to facilitate tire collections. He 
himself is not permitted to take any part in the collection of the revenue except 
when any Lambardar refuses to accept the dhal bachh (total demand from each 
land-owner) and no immediate altemateive arrangement can be made. 

The Patwari is under the immediate supervision of a circle supervisor 
known as- Kanungo who has been functioning since-medieval times. The 
Kanungo is responsible for the conduct and work of Patwaris. He constantly 
moves about his circle, supervising the work of Patwaris, except in the month 

1. U.tder sxtion 3 of the Pury'ab Land Revenue Act, 1887, he was ‘Village Officer’ 
and was paid from the village officers’ cess, but in 1906 (vide Punjab Government, Department 
of Revenue ano Agriculture/Revenue notification Nos. 268 and 269, dated November 22. 
1906) (lie iTability of the land-owner for the payment to Patwaris was abolished. 
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of September when he stays at tahsil headquarters to check Jamabandis 
received from Patwaris. 

The office Kanungo is the Tahsildar’s revenue clerk.. His chief work 
is the maintenance of the statistical revenue records. He has also the charge 
of the forms and stationery required by Patwaris, keeps the account of muta- 
iion fees, records the rainfall and maintains the register of assignees of land 
revenue and other miscellaneous revenue registers. He is the custodian of all 
the records received fro.ii the Patwaris and a well ordered Kanungo’s office is 
an important efficiency factor in the revenue management of a tahsil. 

At district headquarters, there is a District or Sadar Kanungo assisted 
by a Naib Sadar Kanungo. The. Sadar Kanungo is responsible for the effi¬ 
ciency of Kanungos and should be in camp inspecting their work for at least 
15 days in every month from October to April. He is the keeper of all records 
received from Kanungos and Patwaris. He maintains with the help of his 
assistants, copies of the prescribed statistical registers for each assessment 
circle, tahsil and the whole district. The responsibility of Tahsildar and Naib- 
Tahsildars for the inspection and correctness of the work of Kanungos and 
Patwaris is, however, not affected by the duties of the Sadar Kanungo. 

Land Revenue and Special Cesses 

Land Revenue/Land-Holding Tax 

The details of income from land revenue/Jand tax and suspensions dur¬ 
ing 1972-73 to 1976-77 as shown below indicate that land revenue continued 
to be suspended on account of drought to provide relief to the farmers : 


Year 

Demand 

Previous Current 

Total 

Recovery 

Suspension 

Balance 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) ’ 

(Rs.) ’ 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1972-73 

1,37,058 

5,02,776 

6,39,834 

1,52,621 

4,36,290 

50,923 

1973-74 

4,87,213 

1,43,773 

6,30,986 

4,79,040 

73,779 

78,167 

1974-75 

1,48,643 

4,52,431 

6;01,074 

2,24,953 

2,70,397 1,05,724 

1975-76 

3,76,121 

16,045 

3,92,166 

3,14,810 

1,869 

75,487 

1976-77 

77,356 

2,1.1,771 

2,89,133 

2,06,571 

— 

82,562 
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iSpecial Cesses 

The following cesses are imposed on land-owners :— 

Village Officers’ Cess.—This cess uied to include Patwan cess also. 
Ih the earlier settlements, a normal rate for the Patwan cess was considered to 
be 6 pies per rupee of land revenue, equivalent to a surcharge of 3| per cent, 
an additional J or 1/2 pet cent being taken on account of Patwari’s stationery. 
Later on it was found impossi ole to meet thfe expenditure with so light a cess, 
and the fate Was increased, 6J per cent being commoniy charged. The Patwan 
cess was remitted in 1906 and the village officers’ cess was reduced to 5 per 
cent on the land revenue; 1 per cent in addition was charged for the chief 
headman, if there was one. At present only pachotra^, 3 per cent of the land 
holding tax, is charged as the village officers’ eess. 

fioeal Rate;—This has grown from stnall beginnings. It was usual in 
early settlements to levy a road cess at 1 per cent df the land rfevehue. Suly- 
sequently, an education cess amounting to 1/2 per cent was added. But by 
the Punjab Local Rates (XX) Act of lS71, a local rate amounting to 6i per 
cent on land revenue was imposed. This local rate was raised by the Punjab 
Local Rates (V) Act, 1878 from 6? per cent to 81 per cent for providing relief 
to the famine stricken pieople. With the passing of the Punjab District Boards 
Act, 1883, the road, education and postal cesses were merged Into the local 
rate, and the legal limit of the rate was raised to 12^ per cent of the land revenue 
and owners’ rate. The rate was reduced to 8^ per cent on April 2, 1906* as 
a result of the abolition of the famine eess. 

In 1919, the local rate was raised to lOj^ per cent of the land revenue. 
This was further increased to I2i per cent in January 1945, 18f per cent in 
June 1945, and 3lf per cent in 1950. In 1954, the Punjab Government raised 
the local rate to 50 per cent of the land revenue and owners’ rate®. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the amount of local rate collections during 1973 to 1977 :— 
Year ended Rabi Local rate collection 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 


1. Pnor toTh; e.Tforcfcment ot the Lind-Holdlh^ Tax Act, 1973, the Lambardar was 
paid pachotra at the rale of 5 per cent of the land revenue. Since various levies have been 
consolidated iUo land-hddings tax, the rate of pachotra has been fixed at 3 percent of the new 
tdk. 

2. Vide Notification No. 87, dated April 2, 1906. 

3. Vide Punjab Local Qbvernmem ttepartment Nblificatidu No, 3605-LB-S4/38,638, 

dated August 16, 1954. 


(Rs.) 

3,88,573 

6,26,953 

6,05,784 
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Water Rates,—Water rates (occupier rates) are levied on the area 
irrigated during each crop under the Northern India Canal and Drainage 
Act, 1873. The rates were revised a number of times and final revision took 
place from V<ab/ 1949. The rates were slightly reduced on wheat and 
grain crops in 1953-54. The income from the water rates during 1972-73 
to 1976-77 has been as follows 


Year 

Income 


(Rs.) 

1972-73 

10,37,558 

1973-74 

17,90,796 

1974-75 

18,04,388 

1975-76 

68,89,521 

1976-77 

53,74,005 


Betterment Charges. - Betterment charges are levied under the Punjab 
Betterment Charges and Acreage Rates Act, 1952. This is levied on the areas 
served by irrigation projects covered under the Act. The .levy is to cover the 
cost of the unproductive portion of these irrigation projects. The income 
from the levy during 1972-73 to 1976-77 has been as follows :—^ 

Year Income 



(Rs.) 

1972-73 

10,43,925 

1973-74 

15,47,289 

1974-75 

17,72,942 

1975-76 

1,99,087 

1976-77 

55,174 


Land Reforms 

The land system in the State reveals that there were 3 parties who shared 
rights in land, viz. the State, the proprietor and the tenant. The long stand¬ 
ing interest of the State lay in its claim to a share of the produce of the land from 
its cultivators. 
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In the past, as the area was famine stricken, the land had little value. 
Ifi scarcely any case did the history of right inland go back further than to the 
the social upheaval which was caused hy san chalisci (Sambat 1840) famine. 
The study of the growth of landed rights in the case of the four southern tahsils 
of the then Hisar (Hissar) district, of which the present Bhiwani and Bawani 
Khera tahsils were a part, is given in the Hisar District and Loharu State 
Gazetteer {Hisar District)^ 1915, as under : 

‘‘Their ordinary course of development in a typical hhaydch'ara village 
would be much as follows. Previous to the epoch of the san - chalisa, village 
communities were very sparsely scattered over the area of the four southern 
tahsils at long distances from each other. The inhabitants of any one village 
would be mostly, if not entirely, of the same tribe and clan, and their principal 
occupation would be pasture. Each separate household or family would break 
up and cultivate what little land was required for its sustenance without inter¬ 
ference from any other inhabitant, the cultivation being in scattered patches 
round the inhabited site. The demand of the State, which was of an extremely 
fluctuating character, was distributed over land or over cattle, or partly over one 
and partly over the other. Where the demand was taken in kind at a fixed 
shares each cultivator paid such share of his produce. As often as not the 
State was forestalled in realizing its demand by a band of marauding Pachhadas 
or Ranghars or Patiala Sikhs. 

“The burdens attaching to the possession of land were under such cir¬ 
cumstances more apparent and obvious than the advantages, and the land had, 
in consequence of this and also of the unlimited area available, no market value, 
and sales or alienations were of course unknown. 

“Cultivators were constantly throwing up their holdings in seasons of 
scarcity and moving olf to places where conditions were more favourable and 
marauders less plentiful. The dilSculty under such circumstances was of course 
to get sufficient land cultivated to pay the constantly fluctuating demands of 
of the State and of the wandering freebooters. Up to this period nothing of 
the nature of landed rights as between individuals had come into existence 
though their germ was to be found in the more or less hazily recognised right 
of the corporate community to the lands adjacent to the homestead, which, 
owing to the great distances between village and village, were in no way defined 
or demarcated. 

“Such was the state of things probably when the san chalisa famine broke 
up on the district. Its i mmediate and direct effect was to overwhelm and scatter 
all but the strongest and oldest village communities, and these were of course 
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much reduced by the emigration of individuals. The inhabitants of the smaller 
villages in many cases took refuge in the larger villages, more with a view to 
escape the raids marauders than to escape the famine. The ultimate effect of 
the famine was to reduce the four southern tahsils of the district to a practically 
uninhabited waste, the battle ground of contending tribes of freebooters. 

‘Tn this state the district continued for several years, but shortly before 
the first de facto establishing of British authority in 1810, the deserted waste 
began to be very slowly recolonized. In many cases the old inhabitants 
returned to their old sites and repossessed themselves of their corporate lands, 
and other new villages were settled, or old sites occupied by entirely new immig¬ 
rants mostly from the west. All these communities were for the most part self- 
cultivating, and there was, as before, little or no idea of individual rights in land 
as opposed to the corporate rights of the village community generally. Each 
man cultivated what land he needed without reference to any one else, and 
the common expenses of the village, including the regular or irregular demand 
of the immediately ruling power, were distributed over the brotherhood, either 
according to land cultivated or number of cattle or any other method thought 
applicable. As yet individual rights in land had not appeared, and the corporate 
rights of the community had not taken any definite shape. 

“Such was the state of affairs when British power appeared on the scene. 
A revenue assessment,whatever form it may have taken,was the primary agent in 
inducing that process of effervescence and evaporation out of which have cry¬ 
stallized the rights with which we are now familiar ; and the process was of 
course aided by the greater security consequent on established rule. 

“The first, and perhaps immediate result of the advent of a settled Gov¬ 
ernment was the founding of numbers of new villages. Considerable areas were 
leased by Government to individuals in which to found villages and settle 
cultivators, and many old village sites, which had lain waste and deserted since 
the chalisa, were treated in a similar manner. Many villages were farmed* to 
individual members of the commercial classes for arrears which accrued in the 
payment of the very heavy assessments which were imposed in the early years 
of our rule ; and a not incnsiderable nu nber of villages were transferred by sale 
or alienation by the original cultivators themselves to individuals. 

“The persons who thus obtained a position of authority and influence 
jn these villages came gradually to be treated as the proprietors of the soil, and of 
course realised profits in the shape of rent from the actual cultivators, either 
settled by thems^lve§, or who had been in cultivating possession at the time 
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of the farm or transfer and had been sunk to the level of their tenants of, as they 
were called, boladurs. The development of tenant right will be noticed below. 

“The fanners, lessees, etc., of such villages having thus acquired the 
position of proprietors were so recorded for the first time in the settlement of 
1840-41, and the tenures of the estates owned by them were, and at present 
generally are, of the type known as zamijidari, communal or simple, z^ndpattidari. 
in the latter of which each proprietor’s interest in the common income and assets 
of the villages is measured by ancestral shares. The fact that a large number of 
the present zaminddri tenures originated in farms given by Government on 
account of the accrual of arrears is shown by the fact that even at the present 
time this class of tenure is described in the common speech of the countryside 
as the kaddr or farm. 

“In addition to the above a large number of old and deserted villages 
were resettled by the original holders whom the advent of settled Government 
induced to return to their ancient abodes, and in these together with those 
which had never been entirely deserted by the former holders, numbering about 
150, a development of rights, both corporal and individuahcommenced onlines 
analogous to those noticed above. In such villages the corporate rights of the 
cultivating brotherhood, as opposed to the individual rights of a sole farmer 
or lessee, were the first to come to the surface. Land was plentiful, and each 
household in the village could appropriate and cultivate as much as it needed 
without pressure on the other members of the community, but no i<Jea of in¬ 
dividual proprietary right in a specific plot, carrying with it the power of aliena¬ 
tion or transfer as against the other nienil>ers of the brotherhood, had yet 
sprung into existence. So far as any idea of proprietary right existed, such a 
right was vested in the brotherhood generally, and each member, or rather each 
separate household or family, paid a share of the Government demand pro¬ 
portional to the area of the village lands actually cultivated by it from year to 
year. 


“Such was the origin of the tenure which is now classed as bhayacharalu 
in which each proprietor has an interest in the village or sub-division of the 
village proportional to the area of land held by him in separate proprietary right. 

“In connection with the early stages of the development of the bhayacharah 
tenure it will be useful to notice the system known as chaubdeha. It was a 
method formerly in vogue for the distribution of the Government demand, and 
its special feature was that it aimed at including in the distribution, not only the 
actual cultivators of land, but also the nou-ciilijvating members of the community, 
such as the Bania and the village menials. 
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‘"In order to effect this object, the land (dharti) was not made the sole 
basis of distribution but a rate was also levied upon every head of cattle (mg- 
hoof), upon every house (kudi), and upon every male head of the population 
(pagri tagri —the cotton thread worn round the waist by boys.) It was in fact a 
combination of four rates. Given the total Governineui demand for the year, 
it was divided, according to the exigencies of the season, into four parts, each of 
which was raised by its own rate, one by a rate upon land actually cultivated 
in the year, another by a rate on cattle, another by a rate upon the houses, and 
the fourth by poll rate. The object to be gained by this arrangement was that 
no one might escape altogether from contributing to the rc\enue, and yet that 
the greater share of the burden should fall upon the land. Thus, while the 
village shop-keeper and the village artisan fell under the two latter rates, only 
the owner of land fell under all four. This method was introduced into the 
Hissar District during the currency of the first ten year’s settlement (1816-1825) 
by Mr, Fraser, the Collector, in order, as he thought, to facilitate the collection 
of the revenue. There was, however, no fixed rule for regulating the proportion 
of the several rates ; but each year, according as the season was good or bad, 
the amount to be levied by rate upon the land was increased or diminished accord¬ 
ing as the village authorities might determine, the other rates decreasing or 
increasing in proportion. This naturally gave rise to much injustice and op¬ 
pression towards the weaker members of the community. The subsequent 
development of the chaubacha system will be noticed below. 

“To turn again to the development of landed rights in the brotherhood 
or bhayachamh villages. In process of time, as the cultivating brotherhood 
became more attached to their village lands and less ready to leave them in 
season of difficulty, they called in and settled cultivators of different tribes from 
the surrounding States, especially those of Rajputana, which offered then an 
almost in-exhaustable field for such recruitment. The object of the step was 
to increase the area under cultivation, and thereby to lessen the burden of the 
State demand on each individual member or household of the community. 
Such new recruits were gladly welcomed and as bhumbhai (earth brothers) 
practically admitted to all privileges enjoyed by the original members of the 
cultivating brotherhood, and they contributed to the village bach or revenue 
distribution on the same as the latter. But the difference in origin appears not 
to have been lost sight of. In many cases village menials such as Khatis, 
Kumhars and Chamars were admitted to the same status as these immigrants. 

“In addition to the above there were in the brotherhood villages certain 
cultivators not included among the original inhabitants of the village nor among 
subsequent immigrants admitted to the brotherhood, who, while they generally 
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contributed to the village bach on the same terms as other cultivators, were not 
regarded as members of the brotherhood, but cultivated as bolodars or 
tenants ofthe latter, in its corporate capacity. Here then we find the idea 
of the corporate right of the community emerging in distinct shape, to 
which the first definite recognition was given by the definition and demarcation 
of village boundaries at the revenue survey of Haryana which commenced 
in 1837. 

“Meanwhile, however, landed rights as between individual household 
or families of the cultivating brotherhood were slowly springing into existence. 
Each distinct household or family of the community would confine its annual 
cultivation to more or less the same portion of the village lands or extend it 
around some particular spot, and its claim to cultivate there as against other 
members of the community would gradually come to be recognized by the other 
members and perhaps enforsed in the village council (panchayat) : but to this 
right there would be attached no idea of a power of allienation outside the 
brotherhood. If any cultivating family threw up its lands they would revert 
to the brotherhood generally. Such were the somewhat indefinite ideas as to 
proprietary right prevailing prior to the first Regular Settlement of 1840-41. 

“The settlement crystallized these ideas, perhaps prematurely into a 
definite legal shape and turned their development into a definite channel. 

“In the case of the descendants of the original settlers or of immigrants 
who had been, as described above, subsequently admitted to the brotherhood, 
the Settlement Officer as a general rule conferred full and separate proprietary 
rights on each distinct family or household in so much of the village lands as 
each such family or household held in separate cultivating possession, while this 
area also measured the interest of each in the common waste land of the village. 
The descendants of the original settlers, or the member of their household who 
were termed biswahdars, and also those of the immigrants subsequently admitted 
to the brotherhood, who were termed kadint kirsans, were thus put on practically 
an exactly similar footing, and the proprietary right in the village lands was 
vested in them, a portion in severalty and a portion jointly. 

“The bolodars, who have been mentioned above in connection with 
bhayacharah villages, were given the status of tenants in the Settlement ; they 
will be noticed in greater detail below. At the Settlement of 1840-41 landed 
rights had thus developed to the extent that each family or household had a 
recognized right to cultivate certain portion of the village lands as against other 
families. 
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“In many bhayacharah villages, however, the development had been 
marked by a stage intermediate between the corporate right of the community 
as a whole and the evolution of the rights of the family or household. The 
original founders of the village were few in number, and the different families 
descended from one such founder would in many cases be related to each other 
by closer ties than to the other families of the village. They would occupy 
the same portion of the village. homestead and would cultivate adjacent portions 
of the village lands, and would, as their numbers increased, in course of time 
develop into a corporatJ body inside, and subordinate to the entire body of 
the village community. Such a division of the village is called a pana or 
thula, and is common in all bhayacharah villages to the present time. The 
development of the distinct rights of the family was a stage subsequent to the 
development of the panas or thulas. In other cases division into panas or thulas 
has been caused by the admission of a body of new arrivals of a tribe or clan, 
distinct from that of the original settlers, who have on arrival been allowed to 
settle and cultivate in some portion of the village lands, and a distinct pana has 
thus at once come into existence. 

“It has been shown above that many if not most of the villa^s now 
held in pattidari tenure originated in a lease or farm to certain individuals, but 
in not a few instances this tenure is found in villages which have been founded 
in groups of nearly related individuals of agricultural tribes. Some of the 
older Pachhada villages in the Fatehabad Tahsil are thus held, and the fact that 
these people are but little addicted to cultivation, and that but little of the area 
of their villages was till recent years cultivated, probably compelled them to 
preserve carefully the memory of the original sliares of the founders and of the 
the extent to which they were modified by the multiplication of families, as a 
measure of the interest of each family in the common income and property of 
the village. As would be expected the idea of the landed rights of individual 
families did not develop so early in villages of this type as in the villages of 
bhayacharah type. 

“In some of the latter such rights had not become distinct enough even 
at the Settlement of 1840-41 to enable the Settlement Officer to convert them 
into separate proprietary rights, and the distribution of revenue in these villages 
continued on the basis of area actually cultivated from year to year instead of on 
the basis of land owned, as became the practice in villages in which proprietary 
or biswahdari rights had come to be recognized. 

“Such was the point of development to which proprietary rights in land 
were brought by the Settlement operations of 1840-41. The subsequent develop¬ 
ment proceeded on the lines of increasing disintegration of the proprietary 
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group, combined with increased diitinctness in, and a clearer appreciation of, 
the value of proprietary rights in proportion as these rights themselves became 
more valuable in consequence of the limitation for the first time of the State 
demand to a moderate amount and of the increased value of agricultural produce 
and the increasing develpment of the district. The curtailment of the right 
of the kadim kirsans will supply a good instance of this. 

“Soon after the Settlement of 1840-41 the biswuMirs began to under¬ 
stand the effect on their interest of the ^ant of equal proprietary rights to 
kadim kirsans and a struggle ensued in which, after special enquiry. Government 
laid down that the kirsan kadiins liad no claims to participate in a partition of 
the common lajids of a village, and it was subsequently held judicially that they 
could not claim to participate in the village income arising from grazing fees. 
Finally in 1860, the Punjab Government ruled tlrat the kadim kirsans must be 
held to be rttalikan kabza, i.e., absolute proprietors of land actually held by them 
in severalty without any claim to a share in the- common land or common in¬ 
come of the village. 

“Although at the Settlement of 1840-41 the separate proprietary rights 
of individual cultivating families were for the first time fully recognized, still 
many villages continued to be held jointly by the ‘brotherhood. Since then, 
as noticed above, such proprietary bodies, and the smaller proprietary bodies, 
such as joint families or households have all beeii undergoing a process of sub¬ 
division, with the result that the number of separate proprietary groups has 
gradually very largely increased. Tlie process is certainly not yet at an end, 
and where such a group is still joint, the shares regulating the interests of the 
different individuals within the group are jealously preserved to such an extent 
indeed that in many cases where one member cultivates more than his share of 
the joint land, he pays not only the Government demand on the excess land but 
also a malikana in the shape of rent to the other members. In many villages 
this practice is in force in the case of the cultivation of the shamUat or village 
common land of the village by a single member or family of the village brother¬ 
hood but here again the tendency for what is legally mere cultivating possession 
to ripen into something of the nature of a right to possession, in the common 
opinion of the village, is apparent, and areas of common land so cultivated 
{hissadari kasht) are , where no malikana is paid, regarded as little less than the 
absolute property of the cultivating brother”.^ 

In the Jind State, which included the Dadri tahsil, in most villages the 
land-holders had been classified as proi^ietors (malikan or biswadaran). In 


1. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 19l 5, pp. 195—.202. 
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some villages the cultivators had hereditary cultivating rights, and were called 
muzarian-\-immusi. They were not deemed to have any proprietary rights, 
but paid a fixed rent in cash or grain as malikam to the owner. The owner 
had this further advantage, that he obtained possession of the land of his heredi¬ 
tary cultivator in the e^^ent of his death without male issue or next of him within 
three generations, or if he absconded, and had the right to cut trees on his holding 
for his dwelling house or for agricultural implements, but not for sale. In the 
villages belonging to the Sardars, who held the position of b^s^VQdars, the tenants 
(muzarian-i’ghairmaurusl) had no hereditary cultivating rights, and they cultivated 
at the will of the owners, who could eject them whenever they chose, after a 
harvest, unless they were admitted to the maurusis,^ 

The number of villages held on each of the main forms of tenure in the 


then Dadri talisil were 

Zamindari Wahid bisw'adari 6 

Petftidari 1 

Bhaichara 177 

Total : 184 


Prior to the Settlement of 191 1 , the Loharu State had never acknow¬ 
ledged formally the rights of ownership of the cultivators over their lands,although 
in practice men were allowed to remain in possession of fields their fathers 
held. The rights of ownership were conferred by the Durbar and regular records 
were kept in the tahsil. 

No material change had occurred in the system of land holdings during 
the first half of the 20th century. The tenants were mainly occupancy 
and t 2 nants-at-will. The position changed after Independence when Govern¬ 
ment decided to introduce land reforms. The landlords were restive fearing 
that they woitld be deprived of the land which had been in their possession for 
years. They started bringing these lands under direct management. They also 
b:gan to partition their lands or transfer these in the names of relatives and 
friends with a view to reducing the areas of their holdings. This resulted in 
harass neat to the tenants whose position became shaky. Their lot was an aim 
for i nprovemeiit in pursuance of the Government policy of ‘land for the tiller’ 
by coinciding ownership with the actual tiller. To give effect to this policy of 

I . Phulkian States Gazetteer {Patiala. Jind and Nabha)^ 1904, pp. 31 4 t1 5, 

% Ibid,p.3H, 
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abolition of intermediaries and regulation , of tenancy of agricultural lands, the 
Government enacted numerous legislation. 

Before the formation of the Bhiwani district on December 22, 1972, the 
areas now comprising the Dadri tahsil were a part of the Mahendragarh district 
which had earlier been a part of the PEPSU (Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union). Thus the laws enforced in PEPSU were applicable to this part of the 
district. The remaining areas (i.e. other than the Dadri tahsil) of the Bhiwani 
district were in the Hisar district which had then been a part of the Punjab. 
The following two sets of legislation were applicable in these areas of the 
district :— 

Puiiiab Laws 

1. East Punjab Utilisation of Lands Act, 1949 

2. Punjab Abolition of Ala Malikiyat and Talukdari Rights Act, 1952 

3. Punjab Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Proprietary Rights) Act, 1952 

4. Punjab Security of Land Tenures Act, 1953 

5. Punjab Bhudan Yagna Act, 1955 

Pepsu Laws 

1. Pepsu Abolition of Ala Malikiyat and Talukdari Rights Act, 1954 

2. Pepsu Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Proprietary Rights) Act, 1954 

3. Pepsu Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1955 

4. Pepsu Bhoodan Yagna Act, 1955 

Two more laws, the Punjab Resumption of Jagirs Act, 1957 and Punjab 
Village Common Lands (Regulation) Act, 1961, were enacted after the merger 
of PEPSU with Punjab. 

Under the East Punjab Utilisation of Lands Act, 1949, the Government 
enforced the utilisation of every inch of available cultivable land for growing 
more food and other essential crops. A notice to take over the land is served 
on every land-owner who allows his land to remainiuncultivated for 6 or more 
consecutive harvests and the land thus taken over is leased out to others for a 
term ranging from 7 to 20 years, priority being given to Harijans, Under the 
provisions of this Act, however, no land was taken over in this district. 

Under the Punjab Abolition of Ala Malikiyat and Talukdari Rights Act, 
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1952, and the PEPSU Aboilition of Ala Malikiyat and Talukdari Rights Act, 
1954, all rights, title and interest of an ala malik in the land held under him by 
an adna malik were extinguished and the adnamalik was required to pay com¬ 
pensation to become the complete owner* No such class in fact existed in this 
district. 

The Punjab Occupancy Tenants (Vestingof Proprietary Rights) Act, 1952, 
and the Pepsu Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Proprietary Rights) Act, 1954, 
declared all the occupancy tenants as the owners of the land. 

The main purpose of the Punjab Security of Land Tenures Act, 1953, 
is to (i) provide a ‘permissible area’ to a land-owner/tenant which he can retain 
for self-cultivation, (ii) provide security of tenures to tenants by protecting them 
against ejectment, (iii) ascertain suiplus area and secure resettlement of ejected 
tenants on those areas, (iv) fix the maximum rent payable by tenants, and 
(v) confer rights on tenants to pre-empt and purchase their tenancy in ^ certain 
circumstances. 

The Act was passed as a measure of agrarian reform. It gave 
security to the tenants by providing for their settlement on the land declared 
surplus and also fixed a ceiling on the total holding of a land-owner. 
It not only reduced the acreage which could be reserved but also specifically 
prohibited ejectment of tenants from all un-reserved areas, except in case of 
default in payment of rent or improper cultivation. Section 9-A, enacted vide 
Act XI of 1955, provided that no tenant liable to ejectment would be dispossessed 
of his tenancy unless he was accommodated on a surplus area or otherwise on 
some other land by the State Government. Rent was limited to one-third of 
the crop or its value or to the customary rent, if that was lower. However, 
payment for services provided by the landlord was excluded from the computa¬ 
tion of rent. The Act further extended an opportunity to tenants to become 
owners. A tenant of 4 years’ standing acquired a right of pre-emption at sales 
or foreclosures ; but more important than that, tenants of 6 years’ standing were 
allowed to buy the un-reserved area from their landlords at three quarters of 
the 10-years average of prices of similar land. The payment of compensation, 
however, could be made by the tenant, either in lump sum or in six-monthly 
instalments not exceeding ten. 

Government was further empowered to utilise the surplus area of both 
land-owners and tenants for the re-settlement of ejected tenants, landless labourers 
and small land-owners. All areas owned by a local owner above 30 standard 
acres and by a displaced person above 50 standard acres were assessed as 
‘‘surplus”, A small owner, who had up to 30 standard acres, may not eject a 
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tenant under the Act from 5 standard acres unless the tenant has been settled by 
Government on “surplus” area. 

In this way, the Act aims at creating what it calls a class of small ‘land- 
owners’, i.e, holders of land not exceeding the ‘permissible area’ (30 standard 
acres in the case of local owners and 50 standard acres in the case of displaced 
persons from Pakistan). The utmost emphasis has been laid on self-cultivation 
which means ‘cultivation by a land-owner either personally or through his 
wife or children, or through such of his relations as may be prescribed, or 
under his supervision’. 

The Pepsu Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1955, had also been 
enacted with similar objectives of providing security to the tenants, their settle¬ 
ment on the land declared surplus, fixing of a ceiling on the total holding of a 
land-owner, etc., but contained certain distinguishing features. The main ones 
are discussed below : 

(a) Under the Pepsu Act, the permissible area is 30 standard acres in the 
case of local owners and 40 standard acres in the case of displaced persons from 
Pakistan, while under the Punjab Act these figures are 30 and 50 standard acres 
respectively. 

(b) Under the Pepsu Act, surplus land is acquired by the Government 
on payment of compensation whereas under the Punjab Act, it is declared 
surplus. 

(c) Under the Pepsu Act, surplus area acquired by the Government is 
allotted to tenants liable to ejectment and entitled to allotment of alternative 
land, landowners or tenants owning or holding land not exceeding five standard 
acres so as to make their holdings equal to five standard acres, and to landles:; 
agricultural workers. The Utilisation of Surplus Area Scheme, 1960, framed 
under Section 32 J of the Pepsu Act, provides as follows for the allotment of 
surplus land to agricultural workers :— 

Landless Scheduled Castes 40 per cent 

landless Backward Classes 10 per cent 

Ex-servicemen 10 per cent 


Other Landless Agricultural workers 40 per cent 

Under the Punjab Act, surplus area is allotted to ejected/ejectable tenants 
only. There is no provision to allot it to agricultural workers. A tenant is 
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allotted land up to five standard acres including any other land which he may 
have held as tenant or owner. The surplus land remains under the ownership 
of the landowner till the tenant settled on it acquires proprietaiy rights. 
A tenant can acquire ownership rights after six years’ continuous possession 
of surplus land. 

The following data reveals the position as on March, 31, 1975,^ in regard 
to the work of assessment of surplus area and the resettlement of tenants 
considered eligible for the grant of surplus land in the district^ :— 

Standard acres Units 


Area declared surplus 

7,955 

4| 

Net area available for allotment 

3,531 

1 

Area utilised 

2,262 

H 

Area un-utilized 

1,218 

14J 

Tenants to be resettled (Number) 

1,210 


Tenants resettled (Number) 

1,200 


Tenants still to be resettled (Number) 

10 


Besides, 437 landless Harijans were settled 

on a surplus area 

of 625-S 


standard acres. 

The State Government gives financial assistance to those tenants and 
landless agricultural workers who are resettled on the surplus areas for reclamation 
purposes, and also advances loans for building houses and sinking wells. 

As a result of these enactments, feudal practices \\kQ jagirdan and bisw e- 
dari have been liquidated. Occupancy tenants have acquired proprietorship. 
Many tenants-at-will have availed of the opportunity afforded by law to become 

I. The provisions relating to ceilirig on agricultural Ian.d-hoidip.g under the Punjab 
Security of Land Tenures Act, 1953 and the Pepsu Tenancy and Agncultural Lands Act, 1955 
have been amended by the Haryana Celling on Lar.d-Holdi*',gs Act, i97?. Under this Act, 
a scheme known as ‘The Haryana Utilization of Surplus and Other Areas Scheme, 1976’ has 
been framed for distribution of surplus land. 

Th^ unutilized surplus area declared under the old Acts and the area wh'ch will be 
diciired surplus under the Haryana Ceiling on Land-Holdings Act, 1972 will not be utilized 
under this scheme. The area to be declared surplus in the proceedings pending immediately 
before the commencement of the 1972 Act will also be utilized under the new scheme. 

The basis for determining the permissible area of a person or a family h^ve been pro¬ 
vided in section 4 of the Haryana Ceiling on Land-Holdinas Act. 1972. 
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proprietors. At the same time, some landlords were able to circumvent the law 
by entering into benami transactions and mutated their lands in favour of rela¬ 
tives and confidants so as to retain effective ownership. In addition, many 
landlords whose only interest in land was to realise rent, have taken to cultivation 
with their own hands to avoid lands passing to tenants. This has, of course, 
given a drive to mechanised farming and more production, but has also resulted 
ill unemployment for former tenants. Many tenants have been evicted on one 
pretext or the other. In most cases, the resources at their disposal are meagre 
and they cannot afford to purchase the land even when the law gives them the 
opportunity to do so. 

The Punjab and Pepsu Bhoodan Yagna Acts of 1955, give statutory 
recognition to the Bhoodan Movement the object of which is to receive donations 
of lands and distribute them among landless persons who are capable of cultivat¬ 
ing them personally. No land was received in donation under these Acts. 

All Jagirs, muaHs and jagir pensions, except military jagirs granted on or 
after August 4, 1914 ; any pension as defined in clause (17) of Article 366 of 
the Constitution of India, and any grant made in favour of religious and chari¬ 
table institutions, were resumed on November 14, 1957, under the Punjab Re¬ 
sumption of Jagirs Act, 1957. Compensation to the extent of 7 times the annual 
jagir was paid to holders in lump sum or in instalments with interest at 2 per cent 
per annum. There was only one Jagirdar in the Dadri tahsil of this district to 
whom compensation worth Rs. 22, 793 in lieu of his jagir was granted in 1963, 
and the payment is being made in 20 annual iustalemtnts. 

The Haryana Ceiling on Land-Holdings Act, 1972.—The Government of 
India appointed a Central Laud Reforms Committee in 1970. The Committee 
SLib uitted a report in 1971, following which guidelines were drawn up on the 
basis of the conclusions of a Chief Ministers’ Conference in July 1972. A 
policy was evolved for removing economic disparities, by making available 
additional land and securing its more equitable distribution, among landless 
persons and also for enlarging the scope of employment. This could be done by 
further redacting the existing permissible area with a land-owner. The Punjab 
Security of land Tenures Act, 1953 and the Pepsu Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1955, which contained inter alia provisions relating to ceilings on 
agricultural land-holdings, were in force in different parts of Haryana including 
the new district of Bhiwani. The flaws which had come to notice in the imple¬ 
menting these Acts, and the changed emphasis also motivated new thinking to 
amend their provisions. Experience had also shown that under the existing law 
surplus land could not be transferred expeditiously to eligible tenants and 
landless persons as was intended. The increase in population had enhanced 
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unemployment and this also called for making more land available to the landless. 
The breakthrough in agricultural production, development of high-yielding 
varieties of seed and availability of other facilities like irrigation, fertilizers, 
etc., provided opportunity to further limit the individual holding. It 
was, therfore, decided to amalgamate the two Acts, insofar as the ceiling on 
agricultural land was concerned. A new Act called the Haryana Ceiling on 
Land-Holdings Act, 1972, emerged.’ This has further reduced the ceiling on 
land and defined the family, instead of the individual,as a unit for the purpose 
of assessing the permissible area. 

The new Act provides for a permissible ceiling of 7.25 hectares in case 
of land under assured irrigation, capable of growing at least two crops in a year, 
and 10.9 hectares in case of land under assured irrigation, capable of growing 
at least one crop in a year, whereas the ceiling in respect of land of all other 
types including land under orchards is 21.8 hectares. In the old Acts, the 
permissible limit was 30/50 standard acres for an individual. The crucial date 
to determine the permissible area of a person or family consisting of husband, 
wife and their minor children excluding a married minor daughter has been 
fixed as January 24, 1971. It has been decided to allot the land declared surplus 
to eligible persons* at the rate of 2 hectares of barani land or land of equivalent 
value. This ceiling has been fixed keeping in view the fact that with intensive 
cultivation and modern agricultural practices it should be possible for the 
allottee to make a comfortable living with the earning from this area which has 
been assessed an economic holding. For the utilization of surplus area, ‘The 
Haryana Utilization of Surplus and Other Areas Scheme, 1976’ has been framed 
and notified by the State Government on May 28, 1976. In accordance with 
this scheme, an area of 612 hectares of surplus land has been distributed to 444 
eligible persons including 307 Harijans during June, 1976 to March 31, 1977. 

Consolidation of holdings 

A characteristic feature of peasant land tenure and cultivation over a 
length of time has been the fragmented holding which usually consisted of small, 
and often, many strips of land, lying between the fields of other peasants. This 


1. The provisions of tho Pu y .'b Security of Land Tenures Act, 1953, and the Pepsu 
Tciiaacy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1955, which are inconsistent with the provisions of Har- 
yan i Ceiling on Laud-Holdings Act, 1972, stand repealed. 

2. Per son. s belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes, landless persons. 
agricuUural workers, tenants, ex-servicemen, tenants liable to ejectment or persons owning 
land n.ot exceeding two hectares of land under assured irrigation, or land of equivalent value, 
fall under the category of eligible persons. 
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applied to both tenants and peasants. The tiller found it difficult and wasteful 
looking after crops scattered at difiercnt places, and ii was also cumbersome to 
maintain long cliaunels and water courses intact. Systematic and large-scale 
development was not possible when the holdings were small and fields lay 
scattered. 

The process of bringing together small and fragmented pieces of land 
into a compact block for better and intensive cultivation is known as the consoli¬ 
dation of holdings. Its savings of time and waste are phenomenal. Consolida¬ 
tion assists in using modern agricultural implements and particularly trader 
cultivation ; it also helps in reclaiming virgin land, if any is available in the 
particular village. Occasion is also made to find areas for utilities such as 
circular and approach roads, and for institutions like Panchayat-Ghars and 
schools. In fact, consolidation brings about a revolution in both the economic 
structure of land tilling, and the mobility and social possibilities of the 
village. 

Consolidation of land holdings was being carried out in the Punjab by 
the Co-operative Department since 1930 but in the absence of compulsion; 
it did not make much headway. To make good this deficiency, the State Govern¬ 
ment enacted the East Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of 
Fragmentation) Act, 1948, and created a separate Consolidation Department 
in 1949. The tahsilwise progress of work achieved in each tahsil up to March 31, 
1975, is given in Table XXXVII of the Appendix. It is evident that out of the 
total of 474 villages, consolidation work has been completed in 330, is in pro¬ 
gress in 63 while 81 villages are yet to be taken up. 

The land reforms considered above are by no means the sole basis of 
increased agricultural production but have contributed to it. In fact, these 
reforms have provided the basis and paved the way for increased agricultural 
production with the help of modern and scientific techniques. The consolida¬ 
tion of holdings has almost done away with the dispersal of operational holdings 
and this has promoted higher efficiency and supervision. Before the enactment 
and implementation of the Acts relating to vesting of proprietary rights in 
occupancy tenants and the security of land tenures, the interest of a tenant was 
much too precarious for him to invest his available labour and particularly 
capital so as to raise the maximum quality and quantity of cash crops and 
other crops. Now, with the implementation of these Acts, we have a bigger 
body of small land owners who have a comparatively larger and intense stake in 
the land, and consequently, have greater impetus to invest both labour and 
capital. 
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OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE, STATE AND CENTRAL 
Si;ate Sources of Revenue 

In addition to the land, there are various other sources from which the 
State derives its revenue. A brief description of these is provided, in regard to 
taxes which have an impact on the people or administration in the district. 

Stamp Duty. This duty is collected under the Court Fees Act, 1870, 
and the Indian Stamp Act 1899. The former was enforced on April 1, 1870, 
and the latter on July 1, 1899. Both these Acts were amended a number of 
times. The Court Fees Act was last amended by the Court Fees (Haryana 
Amendment) Act, 1974. The Stamp Duty Act was last amended by the 
Haryana Act No. 7 of 1967. Both these Acts require the Collector (or Deputy 
Commissioner), District and Sessions Judge and all the Sub-Judges to ensure 
that the applications for all suits and other relevant documents are stamped 
with the value prescribed in a schedule. The collection of stamp duty under 
these Acts during 1973-74 to 1976-77 has been ; 


Year 

Judicial (under the 
Court Fees Act) 

Non Judicial (under 
the Stamp Act) 

Total 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

2,42,041 

18,31,396 

20,73,437 

1974-75 

3,79,577 

21,55,774 

25,35,351 

1975-76 

4,02,564 

24,77,988 

28,80,553 

1976-77 

4,15,539 

24,30,080 

28,45,620 


Registration Fee.—The Deputy Commissioner is the Registrar in the 
distri::!. The Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars are Sub-Registrars and Joint 
Sub-Registrars respectively. 

Appeals from the orders ofthe Sub-Registrar are heard by the Registrar. 
The Inspector General of Registration, Haryana at Chandigarh, exercises gen¬ 
eral supervision over the registration offices in the State and has power to make 
rules consistent with the Indian Registration Act, 1908. 

The following statement gives the number of registered documents, 
value of property involved and thq receipts ; 
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Year 

Number of 
registrations 

Aggregate 
value of pro¬ 
perty 

Amount Other 
of ordinary receipts 
fees 

Total 

receipts 

(column 

5 and 6) 

Immov¬ 

eable 

pro¬ 

perty 

Move- 

able 

pro¬ 

perty 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




CRs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

4,467 

725 

3,02,98,619 

2,88,521 

8,029 

2,96,550 

1974-75 

5,321 

875 

3,81,69,737 

3,45,667 

9,672 

3,55,339 

1975-76 

5,891 

— 

41,93,429 

3,90,632 

12,385 

4,03,017 

1976-77 

14,903 

— 

3,98,53,827 

3,55,390 

24,664 

3,80,054 


Excise and Taxation.-- For the administration of Excise and Taxation 
Acts, the district is supervised by the District Excise and Taxation Officer, Bhiwani. 
He is assisted by one Additional Excise & Taxation Officer and 4 Assistant 
Excise and Taxation Officers. The District Excise and Taxation Officer, Addi¬ 
tional Excise and Taxation Officer and 3 Assistant Excise and Taxation Officers 
also function as Assessing Authorities under the Haryana General Sales Tax Act, 
1973 and the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956. Besides sales tax work, the Dis¬ 
trict Excise and Taxation Officer looks after the work of other Acts being 
administered by the department while the Additional Excise and Taxation 
Officer and the Assistant Excise and Taxation Officers do mainly sales tax work. 
The District Excise and Taxation Officer is authorised to exercise the powers 
of an Assessing Authority in relation to all dealers, without any limit of gross 
turnover, within his territorial jurisdiction, whereas the Assistant Excise and 
Taxation Officers are authorised to exercise such powers in cases where the 
gross turnover does not exceed rupees five lakhs. The District Excise and 
Taxation Officer is further assisted by 18 Taxation Inspectors, out of whom 9 
are working at the two Sales Tax Check Barriers, I is working for Passengers 
and Goods Tax, and 8 are working on routine taxation work. The 4th Assis¬ 
tant Excise and Taxation Officer is in charge of the enforcement wing of the 
department in the district. He is also the supervising officer of the Sales Tax 
Check Barriers and Passengers and Goods Tax Branch. 

On the Excise side, the District Excise and Taxation Officer is assisted 
by 2 Inspectors, both of whom are in charge of Excise Circles, one at Bhiwani 
and the other at Charkhi Dadri, 
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The District Excise and Taxation Officer functions under the adminis¬ 
trative control of the Deputy Excise and Taxation Commissioner (Headquarters), 
Haryana, Chandigarh for administrative purposes, whereas the appellate work 
of this district goes to the Deputy Excise and Taxation Commissioner (Appeals), 
Rohtak. However, the ultimate responsibility is that of the Excise and Taxa¬ 
tion Commissioner, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

Two Sales Tax Check Barriers have been established at strategic points, 
one at Loharu on the Loharu-Pilani Road and the other at Jhumpa on the 
Siwani-Rajgarh Road. The first barrier was established in September 1973 
and the second in January 1974. A Sales Tax Check Barrier in this district is 
manned by four Taxation Inspectors and four peons, under the overall control 
of the District Excise and Taxation Officer, assisted by the Assistant Excise 
Officer Enforcement. The primary function of these barriers is to check eva¬ 
sion of sales tax, for which detailed procedure has been provided in the Haryana 
General Sales Tax Act, 1973, and the rules framed under it, as well as the 
Central Sales Tax Act 1956. Apart from checking evasion of Sales Tax, the 
staff posted at the barriers are also entrusted with the work of checking the 
vehicles under the Punjab Passengers and Goods Taxation Act, 1952. 

The State and Central Acts enforced by the Excise and Taxation Depart¬ 
ment on the excise side are : (1) The Punjab Excise Act, 1914, (2) The 
Punjab Local Option Act, 1923 (3) The East Punjab Molasses (Control) Act, 
1948, (4) The Opium Act, 1878, (5) The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 (6) The 
Indian Power Alcohol Act, 1948, (7) The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise Duties) Act, 1955. 

The net excise revenue collected during 1973-74 to 1976-77 was :— 


Year Total collections Expenditure Net income 



(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

68,44,330 

45,773 

67,98,557 

1974-75 

79, f 8,624 

68,212 

78,50,412 

1975-76 

97,10,075 

73,314 

96,36,761 

1976-77 

117,72,581 

79,034 

116,73,547 

On the taxation side the State and Central Acts administered by the 
department in the district are ; (1) The Haryana General Sales Tax Act, 
1973, (2) The Punjab Urban Immoveable Property Tax Act, 1940, (3) The 
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Punjab Passengers and Goods Taxation Act, 1952 (4) The Punjab Entertain¬ 
ments Duty Act, 1955, (5) The Punjab Entertainments (Cinematograph 
Shows) Act, 1954, (6) The Punjab Motor Spirit (Taxation of Sales) Act, 1939, 
(7) The Punjab Professions, Trades, Callings'and Employments Taxation Act, 
1956; and (8) Central Sales Tax Act, 1956. 

Sales Tax.™-It is a tax on the sale or purchase of moveable goods. It 
is levied under the Haryana General Sales Tax Act, 1973 which has replaced 
the Punjab General Sales Tax Act, 1948, since May 5, 1973. It is a major 
fiscal statute. The policy of the State Government in charging this tax is to 
minimise the burden of this tax on people who cannot pay easily and to pass 
itto those who can afford to pay. With this end in view, some of the commo¬ 
dities which are generally consumed by the poorer class of society have been 
exempted, whereas luxury goods are taxed at a higher rate. Thus motor 
vehicles, auto cycles, refrigerators, clocks and watches, iron and steel safts 
and almirahs, radios and radio-parts, gramophones, tape recorders and im¬ 
ported liquor are some of the items which are taxed at the rate of lO per cent. 
Goods exempted from the levy of sales tax are enumerated in Schedule ‘B’ 
appended to the Haryana General Sales Tax Act, 1973. 

The important goods exempted from the tax are electric energy, agricul¬ 
tural implements, fertilizers, vegetables (except when sold in tins, bottles or 
cartons), fresh fruit, sugar, textiles and articles ordinarily prepared and ’'sold 
by halwais exclusively. Tire goods sold to the Indian Red Cross Society and 
St. Johan Ambulance Association', the Cooperative for American Relief Every¬ 
where (CARE), United Nations Technical Assistance Board, Save the Children 
Fund Association, United Nations International Children and Emergency Fund, 
World Health Organization and those cooperative societies in whose favour a 
certificate is issued by the Commission constituted under the Khadi and Village 
Industries Coimiiissioli Act, 1956, are also exempt. 

Special treatment has been given to the following goods as is evidentfrom 
the rates of tax meritioned against each : — 

Wheat flour, including maida and suji, maize flour, bajra 4 per cent 
flour, barley flour, gram flour, gram chmi {wand), jowar 
flour, giutra and its flour, guar giri or guar meal, dried 
pea and its dal and flour and chhilka of all foodgrains, 
cereals and pulses and vegetable seeds. 

Cotton yarn 1 per ce^nt 
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Bullion and its species 4 per cent 

Ornaments and jewellery (other than the jewellery con- 2 per cent 
taining precious, semi-precious and artificial semi¬ 
precious stones) 

Pesticides, curd* raw wool and all types of yarn other than 2 per cent 
cotton yam and knitting wool 

Readymade sewn garments made out of handloora or 2 per cent 
mill-made cloth excluding fur coats and garments prepared 
out of pure silk cloth but including umbrella cloth covers 
and pillow covers except when made out of pure silk cloth 


of the value not exceeding thirty rupees per piece 

Resin 2 per cent 

Cotton waste, cotton yam waste and leather 4 per cent 

Declared goods* (iron and steel, coal, cotton, oil seeds, 4 per cent 

jute, crude oil, cereals and pulses including paddy, raw 
hides and raw skins, etc.) 

Tractors (manufactured in India) 4 per cent 

Scientific instruments, geometrical and drawing goods, 6 per cent 


maps, educational charts, instrument boxes and educa¬ 
tional globes and instruments such as instruments used 
in mechanical drawing, biology, used in schools and colleges 
and for use by the students, black lead pencils and coloured 
pencils, edible oils and oil-cakes 

Sales to Government Departments against prescribed declaration of all 
commodities which are leviable to tax at more than 4 per cent are leviable to 
tax @ 4 per cent. 

Sales of scientific equipment and instruments made to Haryana Agri¬ 
cultural University, Hisar, Regional Engineering College, Kurukshetra and 
Y.M.C.A. Engineering Institute, Faridabad are leviable to concessional rate 
of tax of 4 per cent up to June 30, 1978. 

Sales of all goods made to the Medical College, Rohtak and the attach¬ 
ed Hospital and Pi'imary Health Centres against prescribed declaration, are 
taxable at the rate of 4 per cent. 

I. Goods which are of special importance in inter-Sfate trade have been termed as 
‘declared goods’. 
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Similarly the sales made to Haryana State Electricity Board of all 
commodities, against prescribed declaration, are leviable to concessional rate 
of 1 per cent. 

The Act has four Schedules. Schedule ‘A’ provides for items taxable 
at higher rate. Schedule ‘B* for exemptions. Schedule ‘C’ for items leviable 
to tax on last purchase and Schedule ‘D’ for the stage of levy of tax on declared 
goods. 


The receipts of the sales tax during 1973-74 to 1976-77 are given below : 
Year Amount 



(Rs.) 

1973-74 

91,67,957 

1974-75 

1,12,19,097 

1975-76 

1,25,82,492 

1976-77 

1,15,07,481 


Property tax.—This tax was levied under the Punjab Urban Immoveable 
Property Tax Act, 1940. It is charged at the rate of 10 per cent of the annual 
rental value of the buildings and lands situated in the rating areas (municipal 
areas) of Charkhi Dadri and Bhiwani. A surcharge of 50 per cent of tax has 
been levied from 1967-68. The self-occupied residential units are, however, 
exempt from the levy of the tax to encourage construction activities in the 
State with effect from April 1,1976. Due to the merger of House Tax in the 
Property Tax, the rate of tax has been enhanced to 20 per cent, whereas rate 
of surcharge has been reduced to 25 per cent. The rate of property tax on 
self occupied houses is 10 per cent. 

According to Section 7 of the Act, the assessment of the various pro¬ 
perty units in the rating areas is to be revised after every five years, unless this 
period is extended or reduced by the State subject to maximum period of three 
years. Accordingly, reassessment proceedings in the rating areas of Charkhi 
Dadri and Bhiwani were completed during 1968-69 and 1969-70 respectively 
and according to the latest amendment the list so made shall remain in force 
until superseded by a new valuation list. 
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The collections under the Act during 1973-74 to 1976-77 were as under : 


Year 

Amount 


(Rs.3 

1973-74 

3,46,261 

1974-75 

3,58,625 

1975-76 

4,14,891 

1976-77 

6,75,904 


The Punjab Urban Immoveable Property Tax Act, 1940 was repealed by 
the Government with effect from April 1, 1977 through an Ordinance. The 
Ordinance, has however, lapsed as it was not replaced by an Act within the 
time prescribed under the Constitution of India. The Act ibid has, therefore, 
been revived with effect from July 7, 1977. 

Passengers and Goods Tax.—The Punjab Passengers and Goods Taxa¬ 
tion Act, 1952 came into force on August 1, 1952. The Act provides that a tax 
shall be levied on all fares and freights in respect of passengers carried and 
goods transported in transport vehicles for the public in the State. The rate of 
tax which was 25 per cent of the fare or freight paid by a passenger was en¬ 
hanced to 35 per cent on July 21, 1967 and 40 per cent on October 7, 1969. 
At present it is 50 per cent of the fare and freight. However, in the following 
cases the levy is charged in lump sum and the rate per annum is payable with¬ 


in 30 days of each quarter :— 

(i) Scooter Rickshaw (two seater) Rs. 272 

(ii) Motor Cycle Rickshaw (four seater) Rs. 340 

(iii) Tempo Rickshaw (six seater) Rs. 1,000 

(iv) Taxi Car Rs. 408 

(v) Taxi Station Wagon Rs. 544 


(vi) Public Carrier used for carrying goods in or through Rs. 1,250 
the State of Haryana 

(vii) Public Carriers registered under the Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, in the State of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan, or Uttar 
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ft-adesh’Or the Union Territory of Delhi and carry¬ 
ing goods in the State of Haryana— 

(a) if operating under a reciprocal agreement under 
the Western Zone Permit Scheme for goods 
vehides covering the States of Gujarat, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh and the Union Territory of 
Delhi 

(vii-A) Public Carrier registered under the Motor 

Vehicles Act,-1939, in the State of Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu and-Kashmir, Puiqab, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh* ot West Bengal or the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Chandigarh or Delhi and carrying goods in 
the State of Haryana if operating under a reciprocal 
agreement under the Northern Zone Permit Scheme 
for goods vehicles covering the State of Bihar, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttai Pradesh, and 
West Bengal and the Union Territories of 
Chandigarh and Delhi 

( viii) Private carrieres used for carrying goods in or 
through the State of Haryana 

(ix) Omitted 

(x) Tractor with public carrier permit 

(xi) Tempo Rickshaw with public carrier permit (Load¬ 
ing Tempo) 

(xii) Scooter Rickshaw (Loading) 

(xiii) Motor Cycle Rickshaw (Loading) 

(xiv) Public carrier registered under the Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, in any of the State or Union Territory 
or the Union of bidia and carrying goods in the 
State of Haryana and operhting under National 
Permit Scheme 


Rs. 700 


Rs. 700 


Rs. 1250 

Rs.450 
Rs. 610 

Rs. 272 
Rs. 340 
Rs. 700 
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The collections made under the Actdiiring i973r74io 1976-77 were : 


Year 

Amount 


(Rs.) 

1973-74 

46,49,116 

1974-75 

71,69,413 

1975-76 

83,86,090 

1976-77 

96,31,870 


Eatertaiifment Duty.—The Punjab Entertainments Duty Act, 1936 was 
repealed by the Punjab Entertainments Duty Act, 1955, on November 4, 1955. 
The rates have varied. On December 12, 1970, these were enhanced to 60 
percent, then to 75 per cent from January 19, 1971, and now from January 
15, 1973, these are 100 per cent of the payment of admission to a show. 
Its incidence falls on the spectator. There are 4 cinema houses in this 
district, at Bhiwani-3 and Charkhi Dadri-.l. Besides^ there is. a Cinema 
Projector Unit of Public. Relations Department at Bhiwani. 


The collections during.1973-74 to 1976-77 under this Act were : 
Year Amount 


1973-74 

(Rs.) 

12,41,996 

1974-^75 

15,42,286 

1975-76 

15,99,365 

1976-77 

17,23,635 

Show-Tax.^—The Punjab Entertainments Tax (Cinematograph. Shows) 
Act,, 1954, came into force on May 4, 1954. The show tax is levied oh 
exhibitors for every show on the number of occupied seats of a cinema house. 
The rate of tax during 1973-74 at various places in the district was : 

Name of place 

Rate of tax per 100 
seats per show 


(R3.) 

Bhiwani 

Charkhi Dadri 

5.50 1 Subject to a 
^maxitnum of 
4..5B J Rs^2S per show 
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Auiiifoi ni policy was prescribed for the State of Haryana and rates 
of show tax were changed to 10 per cent of the entertainment duty payable 
during the year 1974, 

The collections of tax under this Act during 1973-74 to 1976-77 were : 
Year Amount 



(Rs.) 

1973-74 

60,653 

1974-75 

1,32,882 

1975-76 

1,63,963 

1976-77 

1,76,039 


Motor Spirit Tax.—This tax was levied under the Punjab Motor 
Spirit (Taxation of "Sales) Act, 1939. The rate of tax has changed a number 
of times* In 1970-71, it was 6 paise per litre on petrol and other motor spirit 
items. However, since July 21, 1967 the stage of levey of tax has been shift¬ 
ed from ‘last sale’ to ‘first sale’ within the State. This change has minimised 
the difficulty experienced earlier by traders. Now all such Motor spirit dealers 
who purchase motor spirit from within the State of Haryana have been de¬ 
registered as the tax is to be paid by the Oil Companies, having their depots 
in the State as they make the “first sale”. There is in fact no depot of any of 
the oil companies in this district. The petrol pumps sell the motor spirit in 
retail after purchasing this from the depots of oil companies situated in the 
State of Haryana. 

Professions Tax. - Every person who has been carrying on a trade, 
either by himself or through an agent or representative, or who has followed a 
profession or calling or who was in employment either wholly or in part, 
within the State, was liable tO'pay for each financial year (or a part thereof) 
professions tax under the Punjab Professions, Trades, Callings and Employments 
Taxation Act, 1956. The maximum limit ofthetaxwas Rs. 250 per annum 
and the minimum Rs. 120. However, no tax was charged from the persons 
whose annual income was below Rs. 6,000. 

The Assistant Excise and Taxation Officers have been functioning as 
Assessing Authority under the Act, 
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The table given below shows the net earnings during 19<73'74to 1976-77 : 


Year 

Number of 
assessees 

Amount 

assessed 

Net amount 
recovered 

1973-74 

1,080 

l.«,6<^ 

(Rs.) 

1,55,604 

1974-75 

2,271 

2,34,690 

2,34.140 

1975-76 

2,351 

3,10,057 

2,84,427 

1976-77 

, , 

3,09,887 

3,06,787 


The Punjab Professions, T rades, Callings and Em;doyment Taxation 
Act, 1956 has been repealed since April: 1,1977. 


Central Sales Tax.—The Central Sales Tax Act, 1956 provides for levy 
of tax on sales made in the course of intet'State trade and commerce. The 
States have been authorised to administer this Act op behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The entire collections of this tax are appropriated by the States 
but in case of Union Territories the collection is deposited in the Consolidated 
Funds of India. This central fiscal enactment has given the States a major 
source of revenue which is increasing. Under Section 8(5) of the Central 
Sales Tax Act, 1956, the State Governments have been empowered to reduce the 
rate of tax on certain classes of goods, or class of dealers, or traders, if it is 
expedient to do so in the interest of the State. Keeping in view the difficulties 
of oil traders, the State Government reduced the rate of tax on oil and oil¬ 
cakes from 3 per cent to 1 per cent on June U 1969 and op wheat flour, maida 
and suji from 3 per cent to 2 per cent on January 22, 1970. The general rates 
of tax during 1976-77 were as under ; 


1. Inter-State sale to registered dealers 4-. per cent w.e.f. 1-7-75 

2. Inter-State sale to Government departments 4 per cent w.e.f. 1-7-75 

(Central or States) 


3. Inter-State sale of declared goods to registered 
or un-registered dealers 


8 per cent w.e.f. 1-7-75 
(4 per cent against ‘C’ 
and ‘J>’ forms) 


4. Inter-State sale to un-registered dealers 


10 per cent 


5. Rate of tax on such goods on which, tax is 
leviable at the rate below 3 per cent-under 
the State Sales Tax Law 


The same rate as is 
applicable under tie 
State S^es Tax Law 
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(i) Groundnut or resin 

(ii) Ornaments and jewellery other than the 
jewellery containing precious stones 

(iii) Bullion and specie 


2 per cent purchase tax 
2 per cent 

I per cent 


(iv) Pesticides, curd, raw wool and all types of 2 per cent 
yarn other than cotton yam and loiitting 
wool 


(v) Cotton yarn 1 per cent 

(vi) Ready-made garments made out of hand- 2 per cent 
loom or mill-made cloth excluding fur- 

coats and garments prepared out of silk- 
made cloth but including umbrella cloth, 
pillow covers except when made out of silk- 
made cloth of the value not exceeding 
Rs. 30 

6 , Rate of inter-State sale of goods fixed by State 
Government under Section 8(5) of the Central 
Sales Tax Act, 1956, are detailed below ; 

(i) Inter-State sales of bicycles (from 1-4-1973) 2 per cent 

but not including tyres and tubes when sold 
separately) to any registered dealer subject 
to the production of *C’ form 


(ii) Inter-State sales of oils produced from 1 per cent 
sarsan, toria, til and taramira but not in 
hydrogenated form and oil cakes produced 
therefrom, to any registered dealer subject 
to the production of ‘C’ form. 

(iii) Inter-State sales of scientific goods to 
educational, hospital and other research 
institutions subject to certain conditions 
mentioned in the notification 

(iv) Inter-State sales of wheat flour maida, 2 per cent 

suji and its chhUka subject to the produc¬ 
tion of ‘C’ form 


The rate applicable on 
the sales within the 
State of Haryana 
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(v) Inter-State sales of sheet circles, com- 1 per cent 

mercial sheets and industrial sheets made on 
non-ferrous metal to any registered dealer 

subject to the production of form 

(vi) Inter-State sales of woollen carpet yam to 1 per cent 
any dealer subject to the production of ‘C 

form 

(vii) Inter-State sales of goods to N.S.D. Indus- Exejnpt 
trial Home for Blinds, Bombay 

(viii) Inter-State sales of wire made of non-fer- 3 per cent 
rous metal to any registered dealer subject 
to the production of ‘C form 

(ix) Scientific equipment and instrucomponents The rate applicable to 
and spare parts of such equipment instru- the State of Haryana 
ments and chemicals thereof, when sold so, 
among certain other institutions 

(x) Inter-State sales of stainless steel circles and I per cent with effect 
sheets and non-ferrous and stainless steel from 16-3-1977 
utensils to registered dealers against 'O 
form 

(Note :—^Where there is no tax on goods on sale witliin the State or where the 
rate of tax on sales witliin the State is less than shown above, the rate 
chargeable on the sale of inter-State sale would be either nil or such 
smaller rate as the case may be.) 

The collections under this Act during 1973-74 to 1976-77 were as 
under : 


Year 

Amount 


(Rs.) 

1973-74 

30,26,554 

1974-75 

30,63,434 

1975-76 

26,46,894 

1976-77 

41.56.221 
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Central Sources of Revenue 

Central Excise Duties.*—Tire central ^dse is administered by the Central 
Government. The Bhiwami drsttfct f^Hs Ufi:<fer die charge of the Assistant 
Collector, Central Excise, Rofetalc. The work in lJ»e district is looked after 
by 3 Inspectors, 2 at Bhiwani and 1 at Charkhi Dadri. Of the two Inspectors 
at Bhiwani, one looks after the manufactured products and the other tobacco 
and khandsori. The work relating to manufactured products was shifted 
to Bhiwani from Hisar (Hissar) during August 1974. The Inspector at Charkhi 
Dadri looks after tobacco work only; The work rekting to manufacttired pro¬ 
ducts is under the charge of the Inspector posted at Rewari. ITie Inspectors 
at Bhiwani function under S.R.Pi (Self Removal Procedure), Rohtak. The 
Inspector at Qiarkhi Dadri ftmetioms under the A.R.S. (Arrear Realisation 
Squad), Gur^on, while the fespeotor at Rewari is under the S.R.P. <Self Re¬ 
moval Procedure), Gurgaon. 

The central excise duties are levied on cotton fabrics, art silk fabrics, 
cotton yarn, synthetic yam, yarn N.E.S. (Not ‘Elsewhere Specified), staple and 
fibre yam, woollen yam, P.P. (Prepared and Preserved) food, vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, V.N.E. (Vegetable Non Essential) oil, oxygen gas, metal J^containers, 
asbestos cement pipes, S.O. (Synthetic Organic) dyes, paints and varnish 
(zinc oxide), shoddy yarn and sodium silicate. Besides, compound levy is 
collected on cotton fabric power looms. 

The collection of central excise duties during 19766-67 to 1976-77 
are given below : 
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Income-tax.—The Indian Income-tax Act of 1922 has been replaced 
by the Income-tax Act of 1961 since April 1, 1962. Ihe collections under 
this Act for the years 1973-74 and 1974-75 were as follows:— 

Year Amount 


1973-74 

(Rs.) 

24,42,522 

1974-75 

25,70,522—Income-tax 


30,229—Corporation-tax 

Estate Duty.—The Estate Duty Act, 1953 (34 of 1953) came into force 
on October 15, 1953. Proceedings for this levy have to be started within 5 
years of death but there is no time limit for completion of the assessment. 
The collections under this Act for the years 1973-74 and 1974-75 were as under : 

Year 

Amount 

1973-74 

(Rs.) 

6,182 

1974-75 

14,741 


Wealth-tax.—The Wealth-tax Act, 1957, came into force from the 
assessment year 1957-58. It is leviable in the case of individuals,'.Hindu un¬ 
divided families and companies. The collections under this Act for the years 
1973-74 and 1974-75 were as follows 


Year 

Amount 


(Rs.) 

1973-74 

12,785 

1974-75 

25,309 


Gift-tax,—The Gift-tax Act, 1958, came into force on April 1, 1958. 
It is leviable subject to certain exemptions on all gifts made after April 1, 1957 
if the total value of the gifts (movable and immovable) exceeds Rs, 5,000. 
The collections under this Act for the years 1973-74 and 1974-75 were 
as follows :— 

Year Amount 

(Rs.) 

8,097 

13,594 


1973- 74 

1974- 75 



Chapter XII 

LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 


Incidence of Crime 

The people of Bhiwani have been ]a\v abiding and peaceful, 
though once “highway robberies were fairly common during the famine. 
The most frequent method employed was for the robber to masquerade as a 
foot-sore traveller and ask for a lift from the owner of a passing camel. 
The front seat on a camel is the easiest position and the pseudo traveller was 
usually given the seat behind, with the result that in a very short time the camel 
owner was felled from the camel by a stunning blow, and when he came to his 
senses could find no traces of his camel or the person whom he had helped. 
A variant of this method is for the robber to pass as a merchant wanting to 
hire camels; once the camels are obtained and the village left far behind, the 
modus operand! was similar to ithat already described. This method requires 
for its successful execution more than one robber”^. Gradually the inci¬ 
dence of this crime was reduced so much so \h2Lt Hisar District Gazetteer, 
1915, does not even mention it. 

An estimate of the crime position obtaining in the district from the 
year 1910 onwards may be had from the data given below® about the cases of 
cognisable crimes covered under class I to class of Statement ‘A’ of the 
Annual Report of the Police Administration : 


1 * Hisar District dnd Lohmi State Gazetteer (ffisar District), 1904, p. 210. 

2. Source : The Superintendent of Police, Bhiwani. 

3. Thecritnescovercd under these classes are^class I ; offences against the State, public 
tranquillity, safety and justice .; class II: serious offences against the person ; class ITT; serious 
offe.i:3S agiinst psrsous and prop ;rty or agiinst property only; class TV; rninor offences agamst 
persons ; and class V ; minor offences against property. 
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Particulars 19)0 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

t ^ _ _ __ _ ___ _ _ _ _ _ 

L Number 
of cases 

(a) Repor- 


ted 184 

251. 

403 

36? 

452 

340 

563 

446 

487 

404 

450 

462 

111 

(b) Convic¬ 
ted 81 

106 

128 

132 

167 

j05 

203 

161 

155 

135 

96 

172 

2C0 

(c) Acquit¬ 
ted 14 

38 

65 

66 

77 

101 

175 

146 

172 

79 

50 

130 

160 

2. Percentage 
of convic¬ 
tion to 
cases re¬ 
ported 44 

42.2 

31.7 

35.7 

36.9 

30.8 

36 

36.1 

31,8 

30.4 

21.3 

37.2 25.7 

.3. Percentage 
of convic¬ 
tion to 
cases 

tried 85.3 

73.6 

66.3 

66.6 

74.5 

50.9 

46.3 

47.5 

47.4 

66.2 

65,7 

56.9 55.5 


It is apparent that the crime situMion has been changing. It is difficult 
to assign any specific reasons as far back as the beginning, of this century. 
In recent years, however, the change in social values and increase in population 
may be regarded among major contributory factors. The disturbed condi¬ 
tions prevailing on the eve of the partition of the country in 1947 caused great 
havoc and the law and order situation at that time became virtually unmanage¬ 
able. It took a few years for conditions to become normal and the downward 
trend in the incidence of crime started after 1950. With the increase in com¬ 
munications and transport facilities, education, mass information media, new 
economic and social values, etc., a tilt towards increasing criminal tendencies is 
again noticeable, and unless curbed, creates serious law and order problems. 

The Excise Act, the Arms Act and the Police Act also add considerably 
to the normal incidence of crime under local and special laws. To meet the 
situation and to maintain peace and tranquillity in the district, the police has to 
be vigilant in detecting cases under these three Acts. The following data show^ 

ing the number of such cases since 1910, make an assessment of this problem 
fairly clear :— 


Particulars Cases detected under Excise Act during 

of cases 


1910 

_ i 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1971 

1972 

197.3 

"l9^ 

1975 1 V 76 

Reported 

1 

4 

2 

16 

80 

186 

563 

592 

658 

810 

1156 

1120 1157 

Convicted 

1 

4 

1 

11 

64 

111 

402 

437 

51.5 

546 

61 

860 743 

Acquitted 

M1..4 



1 

13 

67 

157 

138 

122 

108 

125 

142 80 
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The above statistics under the Excise Act show a gradual increase. The 
considerable increase may be attributed to increase in population and sustained 
efforts of the police to detect and curb this anti-social evil. Increase in the 
number of liquor vends also contributes to the growing incidence of this crime. 

Particulars Cases detected under Arms Ac t during 

of cases 


1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

"l97( 

Reported 2 


V 


206 


" 29^ 

' 19* 

^ 2A 

49 

61 

' 48 

73 

Convicted 2 

6 

4 

4 

197 

15 

14 

13 

12 

24 

30 

27 

26 

Acquitted ^ 

— 


2 

9 

5 

13 

4 

8 

6 

2 

13 

9 


An abnormal increase is noticeable around 1950 when, as already stat¬ 
ed, the law and order situation had become unmanageable following the parti¬ 
tion of the country. 

Under the Police Act, which is applicable in the towns and deals with 
smaller offences relating to peace, regulation of traflSic, etc., figures are avail¬ 
able only for the period after the formation of the Bhiwani district. As against 
130 cases under this Act in 1973, in which a fine of Rs. 1,010 was realized from 

the defaulters, 210 cases were challaned in 1976 and Rs. 2,405 was realised 
as fine. 

Murder.—Murder figures fluctuate depending upon sudden outbursts 
of voilence. Some of the motives for the offence of murder in this district, as 
elsewhere, include land disputes, illicit relations, domestic quarrels, blood feuds 
and the lure of property. The incidence of this type of crime is mainly con¬ 
fined to rural areas and is more known to the Jats and the Rajputs. The inci¬ 
dence of murder in the district since 1910 to 1976 has been as follows :■— 

Year Cases Cases Cases 

reported convicted acquitted 


1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 


2 

2 

6 

6 

11 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

10 

7 

18 


1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

5 

3 

5 
3 
2 

6 
12 


2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
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The highest number of murders was reported in 1950. Some increase 
in murders is noticeable from 1971 onwards. 

Culpable homicide not amounting to murder.-'The crime is committed in 
an unpremeditated fight or where the oflTenders in a state of rage, want to 
inflict injuries only. The motives behind the commission of this crime are 
almost the same as in the case of murder. The following figures show the 


incidence of this crime from 1910 to 1976 

:— 


Year 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 


reported 

convicted 

acquitted 

1910 

1 

1 

— 

1920 

2 

— 

1 

1930 

2 

— 

2 

1940 

1 

— 

1 

1950 

2 

— 

1 

1960 

2 

— 

2 

1970 

5 

2 

3 

1971 

2 

1 

1 

1972 

7 

2 

5 

1973 

11 

7 

2 

1974 

10 

2 

5 

1975 

10 

6 

3 

1976 

3 

1 

1 

Dacolty.- 

-The following table shows the incidence 

of this crime since 

1910 




Year 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 


reported 

convicted 

acquitted 

1910 

.— 

-- 

— 

1920 

4 

1 

1 

1930 

8 

4 


1940 

11 

3 

1 

1950 

11 

3 

1 

1960 

1 

1 

— 

1970 

2 

— 

1 

1971 

1 

1 

— 

1972 

1 

1 


1973 

—• 

— 

— 

1974 

1 


—* 

1975 

1 

—. 

-- 

1976 

— 

__ 

-- 
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This crime has almost become a rarity. This has been due to the liqui¬ 
dation of gangs of notorious dacoits by the specially appointed anthdacoity 
police staff, the issue of gun licenses to respectable citizens and measures to 
recover illicit hre arms have also helped in containing the commission of this 
heinous crime. 

RoMxary.—The following table shows the incidence of this crime since 

1910 

Year Cases Cases Cases 

reported convicted acquitted 


1916 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

I960 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 


2 

12 

21 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


1 

5 

6 


1 


1 

4 

1 


Except for 1930 and 1940, the crime is either non-extant or quite negli¬ 
gible. Patrolling and other preventive measures adopted by the district police 
have almost eliminated it. 


Bu^lary.—The following table gives the incidence of burglary in the 
district since 1910 ;—■ 

Year Cases Cases Cases 

reported convicted acquitted 


1910 

52 

15 

2 

1920 

59 

15 

3 

1930 

108 

20 

9 

1940 

128 

33 

8 

1950 

130 

38 

8 

1960 

65 

10 

$ 

1970 

102 

29 

22 

1971 

75 

34 

16 

1972 

83 

31 

12 

1973 

63 

33 

5 

1974 

68 

25 

3 

1975 

79 

41 

2 

1976 

126 

38 

8 
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There was sudden increase in the incidence of this crime during 1930, 
1940, 1950, 1970 and 1976, The number of cases during 1950, i,e. after the Parti¬ 
tion was the highest. The Partition and consequent immigration of people from 
the West Punjab (Pakistan) presented un-precedented problems. The deteriora¬ 
ted economic situation and unsettled conditions then prevailing adversely 
affected the morale of the people. Burglary was committed by some of the 
people who had exhausted their resources and had no means of livelihood. 
Criminal elements took full advantage of unsettled conditions. The population 
of towns had more than doubled but the police force had not yet been streng¬ 
thened to cope with the situation. Despite handicaps, considerable improvement 
was brought about by vigilant patrolling, rounding up of large number of 
hither to untraced criminals, clRcient working of the district police and effec¬ 
tive action under sections 109 and 110 of Cr. P.C. Tlic incidence of burglary 
which showed an abnormal increase during 1950 started showing downward 
trend thereafter. But it was on the high side again in 1970 after which the 
downward trend started again. There was a sharp increase again in 1976. 

Burglars arc usually active during summer nights when people sleep out¬ 
side in the open. The proportion of convictions is no doubt low and this is 
due to the fact that circumstantial evidence and other possible clues left by the 
criminals at the time of commission of crime are destroyed unwittingly by the 
parties concerned through ignorance. 

Theft. -The following table gives the incidence of theft in the district 
since 1910 :— 


Year 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

convicted 

Cases 

acquitte 

1910 

55 

13 

6 

1920 

59 

27 

5 

1930 

63 

33 

3 

1940 

61 

25 

8 

1950 

78 

30 

7 

1960 

54 

17 

5 

1970 

125 

37 

23 

1971 

115 

43 

19 

1972 

114 

40 

19 

1973 

no 

50 

5 

1974 

102 

30 

11 

1975 

143 

68 

25 

1976 

234 

73 

21 
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The incidence of crime under this head thou^ fluctuating, shows an 
increasing trend during 1970 and then the downward trend is again noticeable. 
But the year 1976 registered a steep rise with the highest number of reported 
theft cases. Free registration of cases is also an important factor in the in* 
crease of reported cases of theft. A large proportion of theft cases are usually 
of minor nature involving small amounts of stolen property. 

Cattle theft.-The following table gives the incidence of cattle theft in 


the district since 1910 ;— 

Year 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

convicted 

Cases 

acquitted 

1910 

8 

5 

1 

1920 

30 

6 

1 

1930 

26 

12 

1 

1940 

24 

13 

3 

1950 

32 

to 

6 

1960 

17 

8 

4 

1970 

18 

8 

3 

1971 

16 

3 

4 

1972 

17 

9 

6 

1973 

17 

8 

1 

1974 

18 

4 

2 

1975 

11 

3 

—• 

1976 

8 

3 

— ^ 


Like other forms of crime, cattle lifting also increased after the Parti¬ 
tion, i.e. 1947. The crime under this head was the highest during 1950 although 
it was not much less in 1920, 1930 and 1940. The tracing out of gangs of 
cattle thieves and efforts of the police to liquidate such criminals have check¬ 
ed the high incidence of this crime. Though not eliminated, the number of 
cases has remained steady during 1960 and 1970 to 1974 whereafter a downward 
trend followed. The cattle lifted from this district are usually passed on to 
the adjoining districts of Rajasthan where they fetch attractive prices. 
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Cheating.- 
past 70 years 

The following table shows the incidence of crime during the 

Year 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

convicted 

Cases 

acquitted 

1910 

12 

11 


1920 

10 

6 

2 

1930 

4 

2 

1 

1940 

13 

7 

4 

1950 

10 

6 

1 

1960 

11 

6 

1 

1970 

12 

2 

3 

1971 

12 

3 

3 

1972 

12 

3 

2 

1973 

9 

2 

2 

1974 

— 



1975 

24 

2 

1 

1976 

22 

2 

— 


The offence is not common. The highest number of cases reported under 
this head was during 1975. The position almost remained the same in 1976. 
However, during 1974, no case was reported. 


Rioting.—Personal eneraities and family disputes about possession of 
land flare up from momentary provocations and take the shape of riots usually 

among the rural people. The incidence of this crime since 1910, is given in 
the following table :— 

Year Cases Cases Cases 

reported convicted acquitted 


1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 


4 

8 

8 

2 

10 

7 

2 

6 

1 

4 

3 


3 

3 

3 

2 


1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 


2 
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The number of rioting cases was comparatively higher during 1930, 
1940,1960,1970 and 1972. It was negligible in 1971 and 1973. No case occur¬ 
red during 1974. 


Abduction and kidnapping. - The incidence of this 
shown in the table below : 

crime, since 1910, 

Year 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

convicted 

Cases 

acquitted 

1910 

— 

— 

— 

1920 

12 

I 

— 

1930 

7 

1 

2 

1940 

7 

4 

2 

1950 

9 

4 

1 

1960 

3 

2 

1 

1970 

4 

1 

3 

1971 

2 

— 

1 

1972 

4 

— 

1 

1973 

3 


— 

1974 

6 

— . 

— 

1975 

4 

—. 

2 

1976 

6 


5 


The incidence af crime under this head registered an increase during 1920, 
1930, 1940 and 1950. The reported cases were isolated in character and not 
the work of any organized gangs. Generally these cases were the result of love 
affairs, the abducted women often being consenting parties. Lack of educa¬ 
tion and persecution of women among some classes are other factors responsible 
for it. 


Sex crime (rape).—The following table shows the incidence of sex 
crime since 1910 

Year Cases Cases Cases 

reported convicted acquitted 

1 2 3 4 

1910 ^ 

1920 3 

1930 3 

1940 1 


1 1 
1 ^ 


1 
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1 2 3 4 

””1950 "" ^ ^ ^2 ^ ^ - 

I960 8 3 4 

1970 17 7 1 

1971 1 — 1 

1972 6 2 2 

1973 7 2 3 

1974 4 _ — 

1975 — — — 

1976 5 1 — 


Juvenile delinquency.—During 1973, only 15 juveniles were involved in 
different offences. Out of these, 8 were between the age of 10 to 1 4 years and 
the remaining 7 between 14 to 21 years. 7 juveniles of the first category were 
apprehended for committing theft of property and 1 under the Excise Act. 
There was steep rise in juvenile delinquency in the subsequent years when 231 
such cases were reported for each year in 1974 and 1975. In 1976, there was a 
further spurt in juvenile delinquency and 314 juveniles were reported to be 
involved in various offences of which 46 were between 12—16 years and the 
remaining were in the age group of 16—20 years. In the offences against 
property, the juveniles were responsible for petty thefts. 

Criminal tendencies in juvenile offenders may be traced to the loose con¬ 
trol of parents and economic stresses. The high index of prices has also been a 
factor for crime against property. Juveniles who are of immature mind find an 
easy solution for their needs in resorting to thefts and commit offences under the 
Excise Act. Illiteracy is another cause. The police officers on their part were 
given special instructions to handle the juvenile offenders with particular care 
and not to mal-treat them during interrogation. They were advised not to use 
third degree methods against young offenders, not to mix them up, while in cus¬ 
tody, with the hardened criminals and adult suspects, and to strictly abide by the 
provision of section 160 Cr. P.C. and interrogate them at their houses wherever 
possible. These special measures are adopted to check the increase in juvenile 
crime. 

Road traffic and transport—Apart from the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 
1914, road traffic is regulated by various other Acts, During 1973, 1,843 cases 
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were challaned under the Act and Rs, 44,225 was realised as fine. During 1976, 
1,504 cases were challaned and fines realised were Rs. 62,500. This increase is 
due to the larger number of motor vehicles and other means of transport ply¬ 
ing on roads in the district. Another consequence is the increase in the num¬ 
ber of motor vehicle accidents. The failure to observe traffic rules is responsi¬ 
ble for most of the road accidents : 


Year 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

convicted 

Cases 

acquitted 

1910 

— 

— 


1920 

2 

2 

— 

1930 

1 

1 

— 

1940 

1 

1 

— 

1950 

18 

15 

1 

1960 

9 

2 

6 

1970 

43 

27 

8 

1971 

32 

12 

12 

1972 

22 

13 

6 

1973 

33 

15 

4 

1974 

27 

5 

2 

1975 

24 

5 

6 

1976 

56 

26 

8 


Offences against local and special laws. These offences comprise cases 
of public nuisance and those covered unaer the Indian Arms Act, 1878, the 
Punjab Excise Act, 1914 (including illicit distillation), the Opium Act, 1878, 
the Public Grambling Act, 1867, the Essential Commodities Act. 1955, the 
Indian Railways Act, 1890, the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1955, and the 
Defence of India Rules. However, special mention needs to be made about 
the cases under the Excise Act, Arms Act, Police Act, Gambling Act and smuggl¬ 
ing under the Essential Commodities Act. 

Cases about the Excise Act. Arms Act and Police Act have already been 
described while discussing the general crime situation in the district. The back¬ 
ground to the offences committed under the Opium Act has been explained with 
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much detail u.ider the heading ‘Prohibition* in the Chapter on ‘Other Social 
Services’. Cases under gambling and smuggling are, however, discussed 
below : 

Gambling. -The table given below shows the incidence of gambling since 

1910. 


Year 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

convicted 

Cases 

acquitted 

1910 

— 

— 

— 

1920 

1 

1 

— 

1930 

4 

4 

— 

1940 

6 

5 

1 

1950 

22 

19 

14 

I960 

52 

38 

41 

1970 

69 

28 

31 

1971 

70 

35 

31 

1972 

89 

43 

42 

1973 

107 

48 

47 

1974 

130 

73 

20 

1975 

97 

60 

10 

1976 

137 

102 

3 

The gradulally 

increasing trend towards gambling may 

be attributed 

on the one hand to the ever increasing population, and on the 
sustained efforts of the police to detect and curb the practice. 

other hand the 

Smuggling (in foodgrain)—'The incidence of this offence is 
following table since 1910:— 

given in the 

Year 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 

cinvictcd 

Cases 

acquitted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1910 

__. 

__ 



1920 


1930 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

1940 

1 

— 

— 

1950 

40 

32 

7 

1960 

55 

37 

14 

1970 

3 

1 

1 

1971 

3 

— 

— 

1972 

8 

4 

3 

1973 

lOfi 

66 

6 

1974 

79 

47 

— 

1975 

40 

19 

8 

1976 

50 

9 

3 

Statistics under this head mostly include figures of cases detected for 
smu^ling of various kinds of foodgrains punishable under section 7 of the 
EssentialCommodities Act, 1959. The crime under this head was the highest 
in 1973. The traders smuggle wheat into the adjoining State of Rajasthan as 
it fetches higher price in this comparatively short supply area. 


Police 


Brief History .—As the areas comprising the Bhiwani district have re¬ 
mained under different administrations in the past, these have had different 
police arrangements. Although full statistics are not available, an attempted 
outline is offered here : 

Bhiwani and Bawani Khera.—The Bawani Khera tahisl has been formed 
by combining some villages of the erstwhile Bhiwani, Hansi and Hisar (Hissar) 
tahsils. As such no separate statistics are available which could be made the 
basis for a review of the past history of the police set-up in this area. The 
areas now forming the Bawani Khera tahsil has always remained a part of the 
Hisar district like the Bhiwani tahsil. The police set-up in Bawani Khera was 
akin to Bhiwani. 


In the Bhiwani tahsil the police force employed was controlled by the 
District Superintendent of Police, Hisar who was immediately under the District 
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Magistrate. The Hisar District, Gazetteer 1883-84^, shows the following 
thanas and chaukis established in the Bhiwani tahsil 

Xhanas : Bhiwani, Tosham, Kairu and Bahl 

Chaukis : Dinod, Bamla, Sugarpur, Bajina and Rodan (Rodhan) 

The following details of thanas (police stations) and chaukis or out-posts 
were shown in the Hisar District, Gazetteer 1892® :•— 

Thanas : Bhiwani Municipal and Bhiwani District, Tosham, Kairu, 

Bahl and Siwani 

Outposts : Nil 

Road Posts : Dinod, Bamla, Rodha (Rodhan), Sup.rpiirand Bajina 

On June 30, 1911®, there were 5 thanas, Bhiwani, Bhiwani Municipal 
Station, Tosham, Siwani and Kairu, in the Bhiwani tahsil. The staff depeloj’ed 
at these police stations comprised 1 Inspector, 5 Sub-Inspectors, 18 Head Con¬ 
stables, 144 Foot Constables, 4 Jamadars and 198 Watchmen. 

In December 1932*, there were 4 police stations in the Bhiwani tahsil as 
against 5 in June 1911. Kairu was then no longer a police station and the 
names of the 2 police stations at Bhiwani had also undergone aclmngeby then. 
The 4 police stations existing in the Bhiwani tahsil on December 21,1932, were : 
Tosham, City Bhiwani, Siwani and Sadar Bhiwani. The total strength of the 
staff at these police stations consisted of 4 Sub-Iitspectors, 1 Assistant Sub- 
Inspector, 13 Head Constables, 108 Foot Constables, 6 Jamadars and 132 
Watchmen. 

In the beginning of the 20th century, there were 12 first class and 7 second 
class police stations in the Hisar district besides three outposts and six road 


posts as follows^ :—■ 

First Class 

Police stations 

1 

Second Class 
Police stations 

2 

Road posts 

3 

Out posts 

4 

Hisar 

Namaund 

Rodhan 

Jamal 

Hansi 

Kairu 

Sugarpur 

Ellenabad 

1 . Ibid, p. 60. 

2. Ibid, p. 221. 


3. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer, Statistical Tables, (Hisar District), 1912, 
Table 47. 

4. Hisar District Gazetteer, Statistical Tables 1935, Table 47. 

5. Hisar District ana Loharu State Gazettee {Hisar District), 1904, pp, 307-08. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Ratiya 

Balsamand 

Bajina 

Chaulala 

Fatehabad 

Bhiwani 

(district) 

Dinod 


Tohana 

Budhlada 

Bamla 


Siwani 

Tosham 

Barwala 

Baluma 

Odhan 



Sirsa 
Rqri 
Raina 
Dabwali 
Bhiwani (City) 

Out of these police stations/posts, three 1st class poliee stations, Siwani, 
Tosham and Bhiwani (city); 2 second class police stations, Kairu, Bhrwani 
(district) and 5 road posts, Rodhan, Sugarpur, Bajina, IN'nod and Bamla 
were in the Bhiwani tahsil. 

In the beginning of the 20th century, the railway police on the Rejwari- 
Bhatinda line were under the Assistant District Superintendent of Railway 
Police who had his headquarters at Bandikui.^ There were two railway police 
stations for investigation of crimes committed on railways in the district. 
These were : 

(a) Sirsa : for the Rajputana Malwa Railway from Bhatinda to 

Jatusana 

(b) Hisar : for the Jodhpur-Bikaner railway, Hisar to Jhumpa; 

the North-Western Railway, Hisar to Jakhal, and Tohana 
to Mansa 

These thanas were under the control of the Superintendent Railway 
Police , Southern District, Punjab with headquarters at Lahore® (Pakistan). 

Loharu.—According to the Loharu State Gazetteer, 1904®, the head 


1. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 1904, pp. 307-8. 

2. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 1915 pp. 236-37 

3. Ibid, p. 17. 
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police station was at Loharu town, and two police outposts were 
at Sabr and Damkora villages on the borders of the State. The police was 
a complete force with 17 foot constables and 12 camel sowars, under an 
Inspector at Loharu who was assisted by a Sub-Inspector at Loharu and three 
head constables, one each at Loharu, Damkora and Sabr. The police were 
armed with swords and carbines. 

In addition to, the police, there were 40 village watchmen in different 
villages. They were paid from the malba (village fund) and had a few non¬ 
descript arms, like spears, swords and country-made match-locks. 

Besides, there were 19 naibs, armed with swords and match-locks, who 
accompanied the mail runners as guards on'the 11 miles (18 kilometres) of road 
from the Rahimpur to the Jhoupa border. 

In 1911, the police strength of the Loharu State-consisted of 1 Inspector, 
1 Deputy Inspector, 4 Sergeants, 12 Mounted Constables, 50 Foot Constables, 
10 Town Watchmen, 3 Dafadars and 7 Chowkidars.^ 

By 1915, the police set-up had undergone minoi changes. Out of the 
two out-posts, one at Sabr, was maintained while the second at Damkora was 
abolished. Similarly the number of camel sowars was also reduced from 12 
to 6. The number of naibs who accompained the mail runners as guards had 
also fallen to 6 on the two miles (three kilometres) of road from Rahimpur to 
Loharu 

As mentioned in the Loharu State Stastical Tables, 1936 the State 
Police of Loharu comprised 1 Inspector, 2 Deputy Inspectors, 4 Sergeants, 5 
Mounted Camel Sowars,'6 Town Watcnmen, 1 Dafadar, 60 Chowkidars and 25 
Foot Constables. 

Dadri.--The Dadri tahsil of Jind State comprised two thanas, Dadri and 
Badhara. Dadri was then the town and tahsil headquarters and Badhara 
was a large village in the extreme south-west of the tahsil. There was also an 
out-post at Baund village in the extreme north of the tahsil. 

Under the old system of State administration, the Thanedars, who ex¬ 
ercised great powers, used to dispose of the small cases orally; only serious 
cases were referred to the ruler of the State. The Thanedar was assisted by 
9 Jamadars, 8 Barqunadz, 1 Khoji (tracker) and 2 Muharrirs. 

1. Hisar Distria Md Loharu State Gazetteer, Statistical Tables {Loharu State), 1912, 
Table 47. 

2. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer {Loharu State), 1915, pp. 19-20. 

3. Ibid, Table 47. 
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In Sambat 1933 (A.D. 1876), Raja Raghbir Singh appointed an Inspector 
of Police at Dadri and placed him under the control of the Sadar Superintendent 
at the capital^ (Jind). 

The table given below shows the strength of police and thanas as it stood 
in 1903 in the Dadri tahsi! of the Jind State® : 


Thina and Population 

Deputy 

Inspec¬ 

tors 

Serge¬ 

ants 

Trac¬ 

kers 

Moun¬ 

ted 

Consta¬ 

bles 

Foot 

Consta¬ 

bles 

Consta¬ 

bles 

Watch¬ 

men 

Village 

Watch¬ 

men 

Total 

Dadri including Chauki 
Baund (74,581) 

1 

4 

2 

1 

14 

24 

142 

188 

Badhara (17,787) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 


43 

60 

Total : 

2 


3 


26^ 


185* 

248 


The growth of urban areas, the effect of Woild War I, the economic and 
political uruest, the growth of the nationalist movement, etc,, posed serious 
problems to the maintenance of public order and revealed considerable de¬ 
ficiencies in police strength. Consequently the Punjab Pi ovincial Police Comm¬ 
ittee headed by Lumsden was appointed in November 1925. The committee 
thoroughly studied the whole situation and submitted its report in 1926. 
As a result of the recommendations of this Committee, various changes took 
place in the police set-up. 

The independence of the country increased the duties of the police force. 
Fresh burdens were thrown on the police by expansion in social activities and 
branches of the public administration. While responsibilities increased, the 
police force was not systematically strengthened; nor were its salaries and 
conditions of work in the light of altering economic circumstances compre¬ 
hensively reviewed. Changes were made on an ad hoc need basis. However, 
in 1961, the Pujnab Government constituted the Punjab Police Commission 
under the chairmanship of Mehar Chand Mahajan, formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, to enquire into report on the role of the police in the 
context of democratic rights consistent with the paramount security of the 
State; measures for controlling meetings, demonstrations and mobs, police- 
public cooperation; steps for improving the work of investigation and detection; 
staff position, emoluments and conditions of service; relations of the police 
with the magistracy ; mutual obligations of the police and panchayats, etc. 
The recommendations of the police commission were made in May 1962. 


1. Phulkian States Oazetteer {Patiala, //Wand Nablm), 1904, pp. 326-27. 

2. Phulkian States Gazetteer, Stastical Tables {Mtd State), 1904, Table AT. 
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Consequent upon the re-organiaation of the Punjab State, the Haryana 
State came into existence as an independent unit of the Indian Union on 
November 1, 1966. The Bhiwani district was formed as a new district on 
December 22,1972. As a result of this development, the office of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police was set up at Bhiwani, the headquarters town of the district. 
The post was upgraded to that of the Senior Superintendent of Police bn April 
22, 1976. 


Organization of Police 

The police administration in the district is under the Senior Super in- 
tendent of Police, who next to the Deputy Commissioner, is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. The Senior Superintendent of Police is assisted 
by two Deputy Superintendents posted at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri. He 
functions .under the administrative control of the Deputy Inspector General 
of Police, Hisar Range, Hisar. 

On Mirch 31, 1977, the police force in the district was as follows 


Senior Deputy Inspec- Sub- Assis- 

Super In*-Superin- tors Inspec- tant 

tendent tertdent tob Sub- 

of or Inspec- 

Police tors 


1. E>tecirtive Polite 

(a) Supervisory Staif I 

(b) For investigation at police 

stations, polite posts and 
C.I.A. Staff ^ 

(c) Watch and Ward Staff at 
l^twaniand ChatKhi Dadri —. 

(d) ' Office Establishment and 

Commanicanon Room — 

(e) Police Lines Establishment, 
Bhiwani, i r’cluding reserves 

(f) fr^asary’ Guard, Escort 
•Guards, Ccairt Orderly, 

Traffic duties and other 
mi c Itaneous duties and 

con ti ngeiTC ies reserves — 

2. Railsvay Police — 

3. C.1;D. Bhiwani —- 

4. ‘Anti-Smuggling Staff -- 

5. Prohibition Squad -- 

Total : ' 1 


11 


23 


20 


5 

1 

1 

^43" 


Head Consta- 
Consta- bles 
bles 


39 

12 

24 

15 

19 

1 

lb 

5 

725 


172 


113 


26 


102 


161 

3 

10 

18 

3 

608 
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There are 9 thanas (police stations) and 8 police posts in the district. 
Their list has already been included in the Chapter on ‘General Administration’. 

Civil Police is on duty at the police stations. Each of the stations is 
controlled by a Station House Officer, assisted by one or more second officers, 
a Head Constable, a moharrir or clerk-constable and a number of Constables 
depending upon the load of work. The Station House Officer maintains law 
and order and investigates offences within his jurisdiction. 

The District Armed Reserves are located at the Police Lines, Bhiwani, 
for utilization as and when needed. 

However, the Haryana Armed Police^, continents are also used for the 
protection ofvulnerable points, viz. Power Houses at Jui, Atela, Charkhi Dadri 
and Bhiwani. 

The railway police is not allotted to any district in particular but it is a 
part of a separate State organization functioning under the Deputy Inspector 
General of Government Railway Police, Haryana, Ambala Cantonment. The 
circles of the railway police are formed according to sections of the railway lines 
and they are concerned with the prevention, detection and control of crime 
committed in railway trains and within the railway premises. 

There is a Railway Police Out-post located at Bhiwani which functions 
under the Railway Police Station, Hisar (Hissar). Its jurisdiction extends to 
the railway within the territorial jurisdiction of the Bhiwani district. The staff 
consists of 1 Head Constable and 3 Constables. They perform routine duties 
of maintaining law and order and investigation of cases of a minor nature. 
The major crimes are, however, handled by the personnel of the Railway Police 
Station, Hisar or the headquarters. 

The crime situation obtaining in the jurisdiction of the Bhiwani police 


1. The Haryana Armed Police has an interestii'>g background. In the pre-partitioned 
Punjab (Prior to 1947), there was a temporary force called the Provincial Additional Police. 
It was largely manned by the Muslims. At the time of Partition, the East Punjab got a small 
force. Extensive recruitment had, therefore, to be carried out immediately but it|was restricr 
ted to ex-army personnel, because men were needed at once and the training of civilian rec¬ 
ruits would have taken time. This rapid recruitment had its drawbacks and a number of 
undesirables also crept into the force. They were, however, gradually weeded out later on. 
The Provincial Additional Police was reehristened as Provincial Armed Police on December 
15, 1964 and thereafter designated as the Punjab Armed Police on April II, 1966. Since 
November 1, 1966, it has been called the Haryana Armed Police. Its headquarters are at 
Madhuban near Kamal. 
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post is normal as is evidenced from the data given below : 

Nature of crime 1973 1974 1975 1976 


Theft 
Excise Act 


3 

5 


— 2 

3 1 


1 


Opium Act 4 

Essential 

Commodities Act 19 

Indian Penal Code 1 


2 — - 

5 11 - 


Abandonment of —* —'2 — 

children 

Railway Act — — 1 — 

No major crime has been reported since the foimation of the disti ict 
on December 22, 1972. Most of the'eases registered relate to the smuggling 
of small quantities of foodgrains from Haryana ta Rajasthan by passengers. 
Their prevention receives special attention. 

The prosecuting staff, previously xmder the charge of the Siqicrintcndent 
of Police, has been withdrawn and has been placed under the overall charge 
of the Director of Prosecution , Haryana, Chandigarh. The District Attorney 
is now in charge of the Prosecution Branch in the Bhiwani district. 
The prosecuting staff deals with prosecution of all the criminal cases detected 
by the local police including security cases in all the courts of Judicial and 
Executive Magistrates. 


After the Partition in 1947, the Crime Branch of the C.I.D. functiined 
under very difficult and abnormal circurastances.The history sheet and personal 
files of confirmed criminals were obtained from I.ahorc (Pakistan) after some 
time. In the intervening period such criminals as had migrated with the 
general population, operated freely. However, with sustained and .careful 
action the Crime Branch was able to evolve a suitable measure of control 
over these criminals. 


The existence of a large number of unlicensed weapons in the country¬ 
side in 1947 also created a grave law and order problem. The Crime Branch 
helped the district police appreciably in the recovery of illcit arms. 
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Police Radio Organization.—For receiving and transmitting messages, 
wireless sets have been prodvided at Police Stations Tosham, Lobaru. Bahl. 
Siwani, Bawani Khera, Charkhi D^i, Badhara and Satnali; Police Posts 
Kairu, Chchar Kalan, Mundhal and Baimd; and at Jhumpa Barrier. These 
have a direct link with the District Control Room at Bhiwani. A mobile wire¬ 
less set has been fitted in a jeep for anti-smuggling activities and enmergencies 
in rural areas. Wireless sets have also been fitted in the Staff Car of the Sr. 
Superintendent of Police, Bhiwani; Jeep of the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Bhiwani; Jeep of the Deputy Superintendent of Police, Charkhi Dai^i ‘ 
and,pick-up Van of City Police Station, Bhiwani. 

Home Gitards 

With civil emergencies in view and appreciating the need of public 
cooperation and interest, a voluntary organization known as Punjab Home 
Guards was started in 1960 in the border districts and in all the important towns 
of the State. Since the creation of Haryana State, the organization of Punjab 
Home Guards has been re-christened as Home Guards, Haryana. This organi¬ 
zation is governed by the Haryaita Home Guards Act, 1976. 

The aims of the organization include the boosting of the morale of tte 
people in the State by infusing in them a spirit of self-confidence and self-reliance 
to overcome different kinds of emergencies, both natural and man-inade. The 
training given by the organization is designed to tone up self^scipline, en-. 
gender self- sacrifice, enhance national pride and promote a feeling for the 
dignity of labour among its members. 

The overall charge of the district is with the District Commandant, 
Bhiwani, who also controls the Home Guards in the Mahendragarh district. 
Both these districts have a combined training institute at Namaul (district 
Mahendragarh). 

The office of the Home Guards was established at Bhwani in 1960 when 
it was a sub-division of the Hisar (Hissar) district. In Match 1977, there were 
2 urban and 6 luial companies in the district with a strength of 802 volunteers. 
The Home Guards assist the police in maintaining law and order during 
normal times as well as in emergency. Apait from imparting training to the 
urban and ruial companies, it also undertook various service oriented train¬ 
ings such as fire-fighting, first-aid, etc. In this way, the organization is doing 
good service. The Home Guards rose to the occasion during emergencies m 
the past, like the Pakistani Aggressions in 1965 and 1971, general elections of 
the country, and during abnormal situations created by strikes by Indian 
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Railways, Haiyana State Electricity Board Employees, etc. Thus there has been 
agrowing awareness of its role in the national life, in peace and war, and a 
gradual increase in its employment in civil commotions, maintenance of law 
and order, internal security situations, civil defence, fires, natural disasters and 
war emergency including combat operations. 

Villagb PolIcb 

For over a century some of the police functions at village level in 
the areas of the Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsilsi which were then a 
part of the Hisar district, were performed by Zaildars, Sufaidposhes, Chowki- 
dars and Inamkhors. The institution of Chowkidars alone survives; all the 
others were abolished in 1948. The Chowkidars report births and deaths in a 
a thana fortnightly, give information of crime, keep surveillance over 
the bad characters residing in the viUage and report their movements. 
Besides attending to watch and ward duties, they generally assist the public 
officers on tour. 

In the remote past the village Chowkidar used to receive, as his re¬ 
muneration, a share from each cultivator’s produce which was reckoned accord¬ 
ing to the number of hearths. Now the Chowkidars are paid by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Previously Thikar Chowkidars were selected by lot from among the re¬ 
sidents of a village; those unwilling to serve were obliged to pay the cost of a 
substitute. These Chowkidars were provided only during an epidemic outbreak 
of crime and emergencies. With the advent of democratic decentralisation, 
the Chpwkidari system, which was a sort of Sharmdan aimed at providing safety 
to persons and property has now become weak and is not of much help in the 
field of watch and ward. People generally are averse to Thikri Pehra and no 
longer enthusiastic. The Punjab Gram Panchayat Act, 1952, has, however, 
authorised panchayat to raise their own voluntary force for the ptupose. 

Jails 


In 1911, in the areas falling in the Hisar district, there was a small 
police lock-up at the headquarters of every police station and a judicial lock-up 
at the headquarters of every tahsil.^ The table below shows the names of the 
lock-ups with the number of rooms and capacity, in the Bhiwani tahsil.* 


1. Hisar District ^nd LohtO'u State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 1904, p. 308. 

2. Hisar District and. Loharu State Gazetteer, (Hisar District), Statistical Tables, 1912. 
Table 49 
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Name of lock -up 

Number of rooms 
or barracks 

Ma?dmum number of 
prisoners who may be 
confined in each room 
or barrack which is 
never to be exceeded 



Males 

Females 





Males 

Females 

1 . 

Siwani 

1 

1 

5 

5 

2 . 

Bhiwani 

1 

1 

8 

8 

3. 

Tosham 

1 

1 

5 

3 

4. 

Kairu 

1 

1 

10 

9 

5. 

Bhiwani Police 
Station 

1 

1 

6 

6 


There was no jail in Dadri. The State jail of Jind, of which Dadri was 
a tahsil, was at Sangrur.^ 

According to the Loharu State Gazetteer, 1904,* there was a jail at Loharu 
under the superintendence of the Nazim with accomodation for 25 prisoners. 

Bhiwani district does not have a district jail, juvenile Home, Borstal 
Institution, or Probation Home. However, there are two sub-jails, one each 
at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri. 

Sub-Jidl, Bhiwani.—Located on the Hansi Road, the Sub-Jail, Bhiwani 
Was established on April 1, 1962. The Sub-Divisional Officer (Civil) 
holds part-time charge as Superintendent. The other staff consists of 
1 Assistant Superintendent 1 Head Warder, 10 Warders, 1 Dispenser (Part- 
time), and 1 Sweeper. The authorised accommodation of the sub-jail is 
50. Only under-trials are kept here. Though there is a provision to keep 
convicts for a period of 3 months in the sub-jail, on conviction they are 
generally sent to the District Jail, Hisar. There is no special class in this 
sub-jail and if a court awards a prisoner any special category, he is 
immediately transferred to the District Jail, Hisar. 

There is one juvenile ward in the sub-jail. In the absence of a female 
ward, woihen under-trials are not confined here but are transferred to the 
District Jail, Hisar. 


1. Phulkim Slates Gazetteer {.Patiala, Jind and Nabha), 1904, p. 328, 

2. Ibid, p. 17. 
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The sub-jail is spacious, electrified and kept neat and cleali. Ceiling 
fans have also been fitted in the wards. A newspaper is supplied daily to 
the prisoners. A 3—^acre (1.2-heciare) farni is attached with the sub-jail 
where vegetables are grown by the prisoners. 

Sub-Jail, Charkhi Dadri.— Previously a judicial lock-up, this sub-jail 
was established on April 1, 1962. It is under the charge of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer (Civil), Dadri who is part-time Superintendent. However, day 
to day work of the jail is done by the Assistant Superintendent who has 
been vested with the powers of a Deputy Superintendent. In addition, 
there is one Head Warder and 6 Warders. 


The authorised accommodation of the sub-jail is 31 persons (29 males 
and 2 famales). There is a separate ward for females, but they are required 
to be transferred immediately to the District Jail, Rohtak. In 1972, 7 
women perisoners were lodged in this sub-jail. Out of these 3 faced trial 
under sections 55/109 of the Cr. P.C., 2 under sections 302/34 I.P.C., 
1 under sections 328/109/380/420 I.P.C. and I female had been convicted 
under sections 61/114 of the Excise Act. There is one juvenile ward in 
the sub-jail. On an average about 16 prisoners are confined to this 
sub-jail. 

Normally the under-trials are kept here. On conviction they are sent 
to the District Jail, Rohtak. There is no problem of prisoners escaping 
from here and no such incident has happened during the last 5 years. 
There is no arrangement foi special class of piisorters. If a Court awards 
any prisoner a special category, he is transferred to the District Jail, 
Rohtak. 

The sub-jail is spacious, well electrified and kept neat and clean: 
Ceiling fans have been fitted in the wards and cells. Land of approximately 
10 marlas (209 square metres) is attached with the sub-jail wheie vegetables 
are grown by the prisoners. 

Police, Judicial and Revenue Lock-ups.—An accused person is con¬ 
fined to a police lock-up when in police custody, to a judiciaf lock-up 
during trial and to a jail after conviction. Each of the 9 police stations 
in the district except Bawani Khera is provided with one male and one 
female police lock-up having a capacity of 2 to 30 persons as shown 
below: 
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Name of police station^ 

Lock ups 

Capacity 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1. City Bhiwani 

I 

1 

6 

6 

2. Sadar Bhiwani 

1 

1 

30 

30 

3. Siwani 

1 

1 

7 

4 

4. Satnali 

1 

1 

10 

4 

5. Loharu 

1 

1 

10 

2 

6 . Badhara 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7. Tosham 

1 

1 

10 

5 

8 . Dadri 

1 

1 

10 

5 

9. Bawani Khera 

1 

— 

6 

— 


The S.H,0.s (Station House Officers) of the police stations are res¬ 
ponsible for their respective lock-ups. There is no judicial lock-up in 
this district, only sub-jails are functioning. Besides, there are two 
revenue lock-ups at Bhiwani and Loharu liaving a capacity of 
6 persons each. The Tahsildaris responsible for the lock-up in his 
tahsil. 

JUSTICE 

History 

Bhiwani and Bawani Ehera Tahsils.—In the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Hisar (Hissar) district which included the areas now forming the 
^h^wani and Bawani Khera tahsils was under the control of the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Delhi Division. The principal officers of the district staff 
were the Deputy Commissioner, the District Superintendent of Police, 
the District Judge and two extra Assistant Commissioners who performed 
executive and judicial functions besides other work in the district. The 
District Magistrate exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class. 
Under section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code, he could try, as a Magis¬ 
trate, all offences not punishable with death. As District Magistrate, he 
also heard appeals from the orders of the Magistrates of the second and 

1. Bah] police post, after having been upgraded as.police station on April 1, 1977, 
R$ been provided with one male and one female locfc-upeach with a capacity of 5 persons. 
These lock-UDS are teraporarilv housed in a dharmsaia. 
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third class. The District Judge was the head of the principal civil court 
in the district. Besides civil powers, he was also invested with the powers 
of a Magistrate first class and in this capacity he was under the control 
of the District Magistrate. As a civil court, he was under the control of 
the Divisional Judge at Firozpur (Ferozepur). For the purpose of juris¬ 
diction in criminal and civil cases, the district was under the Firozpur 
(Ferozepur) Sessions Division. The Divisional and Sessions judge at 
Firozpur used to visit Hisar three or four times a year, to hear cases which 
were committed for trial and to inspect the various civil and criminal courts 
in the district. In the mofussil, all Tahsildars were invested with the 
powers of Magistrates of the second class and as a rule all Naib Tahsil¬ 
dars were invested with the powers of Magistates of the third class. 
There were also two Munsiffs at the headquarters. These officials used 
to exercise purely civil powers and disposed of the vast majority of petty 
suits filed on bonds. Besides the official Magistrates, there were a certain 
number of Honorary Magistrates/ 

The subsequent Hisar District Gazetteer, 1915,^- showed almost the 
same set-up. The control of the Hisar district shifted from the Commissioner, 
Delhi Division to the Commissioner, Ambala Division. Besides, the Hisar 
district was also declared a Sessions Division and the District and Sessions 
Judge sat at Hisar. He tried criminal cases committed to the sessions 
court and heard appeals from the orders of the lower criminal and civil courts. 

Dadru—In the beginning of the twentieth century, Jind was one of the 
three Phulkian States and Dadri a part of it. The Phulkian States Gazetteer, 
{Patiala, Jind and Nabha)^ 1904,^ has given a detailed account of the administra¬ 
tion of justice, both civil and criminal, in the Jind State. The Indian Penal 
Code (I.P.C.) was enforced in the State with the following modifications :— 

1 . Sections 497 and 498 of the I.P.C. (Section 98 of the old State 
Law^). The punishment was limited to one yearns imprisonment or Rs. 100 
fine or both. In case the offender and the woman belonged to different religions, 
the punishment was awarded according to the Dharam Shastra {bawisthay 
and the woman was liable to a fourth of the punishment awarded to the man. 


1. Hisar District and Lofiaru State Gazetteer {Hisar District), 1904, pp. 206—C9. 

2. Ibid, pp. 190-91. 

3. Ibid. pp. 308—12. 

4. The law here meiitioncd is the Code drawn up by Rfija Raghbir Singh in A.D. 1874. 

5. The main Dharam Shastra is the Yagbalak Matakshra, in accordance with which 

an opinion {bawistha) is expressed by a committee of 3 Pandits as to the nature and duration 
of punishments. 
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2. As regards religious ofTences, iii addition to those mentioned in the 
Indian Penal Code, Section 70 of the Old Stale Law was still enforced as a 
special and local law, by which the killing or iitjurittg of a cow, bullock, nilgai 
or peacock was an offence, punishable under the Dharam Shastra. The en¬ 
quiries in all these cases were made by the Magistrates, 

The Criminal Profcedure Code (Cf. P.C.) was enforced in its entirety in 
the State with the following moditications 

(i) With reference to chapter III of .the Cr. P.C., the powers con¬ 
ferred by the State on its courts were as follows ;— 

1 . Tahsildars (3rd class Magistrates) As allowed by Criminal Procedure 

Code 

Imprisonment for a term not ex¬ 
ceeding 3 years and fine not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 (section 391 of the fUdayat- 
narm, 1903) 

Imprisonment for a term not ex¬ 
ceeding 5 years and fine not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 (sections 283 and 331 of 
the Hidayatnoma, 1903) 

4. Sadr-ata Court (late High Court) Imprisonment not exceeding 7 years 

and fine up to Rs. 20,000 (section 

228 of the Hidayatnoma of 1903) 

5. Ijlasd-khds (Court of the Raja) Full powers; may pass any sentence 

authorised by law 

(ii) Cases against 2nd grade Ahlkars (officials) could only be tried by 
the Sadr-ala Court, and cases against 1st grade officials and those of relatives 
of the Raja by His Highness himself. 

(iii) The sentence passed by a Nazim imposing a fine up to Rs. 25 was 
final, but a review {nazr sani) in the same court and the revision (nigrani) in 
the Sadr-dla or Ijlas-i-khas were allowed. The sentences passed by the Adalati 
and Mir MunsM (Sessions Courts) of fine up to Rs. 50 were final, but review 
or revision was allowed as above. Sentences passed by the Sadr-ala of three 
months’ imprisonment and fine up to Rs. 100 were final, but review in the 
same court and revision in the Raja’s court were allowed. In the case of a 
sentence passed by His Highness (in original as well as i,in appeal cases), a 
review in the same cotirt was allowed. 


2. Nizamat (the court of the District 
Magistrate) 


3. Adalat Sadr and Munshi Khatva 
(Sessions Courts) 
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(iv) Appeals against the decisions of 3id Class Magistrates lay to the 
Nazim, and in the Dadri tahsil to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. Appeals 
against the decisions of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Dadri and the Nazims 
of Jind and Sangrur lay to the Adalat Sadr (Sessions Court), and in case any of 
the parties were inhabitants of foreign territory (except the States of Patiala, 
Nabha or Maler Kotla), the appeal lay to the Munshi Khana (foreign office) 
and against the decisions of the Adalat Sadr and the Foreign Office, an appeal 
lay to the Sadr-ala and from the Sadr-ala to the Ijlas-i-khas, 

(v) The appellate courts were also courts of original jurisdiction. 

(vi) Complaints against the Sardars of Badrukhan could only be heard 
and determined in the Ijlas-i-khas, and although cases against the Sardars of 
Dialpura could be heard by the lower courts, no sentence against the Sardars 
could be passed except by the Ijlas-i-khas. 

Table XXXVIII of Appendix gives details of the 12 criminal courts 
in the Jind State and the powers enjoyed by each of them. 

Both civil and revenue suits were tried by the same courts in the Niza- 
mats, but in the Sadr Courts civil suits were tried by the Munsiff Sadr (who 
was also the Adalati), and revenue suits by the Diwan (Revenue Minister). 
The stamp duty chargeable on appeals in civil and revenue cases was the same 
as in British territory with some variations in special classes of suits, sUch as 
summary or sarsari cases in the Revenue Branch. The Civil Procedure C!ode 
was not enforced in the State. The State Local Law was in force. The 
method of giving effect to mortgages and sales was that on application for 
sanction, one month’s notice was given; if within that period any objection 
was raised or claim made, due consideration was given by the court, otherwise 
sanction was awarded. The course of appeal was that the appeal against the 
decree of a Nazim lay in a civil suit to the Sadr Munsiff, and in revenue cases 
to the Diwan, and against those of the above two courts to the Sadr-ala and 
thence to the Ijlas-i-khas. In civil suits, no appeals were allowed against a 
decree of Rs. 25 awarded by a Nazim or one of Rs. 50 awarded by the Sadr 
Munsit* or one of Rs. 100 by the Sadr-ala, but a review in the same court and 
then a nigrani (revision) in the Sadr-ala or Ijlas-i-khas were permitted. The 
revenue cases of the Sardars of Badrukhan and Dialpura were heard and 
decided by the Ijlas-i-khas alone. Table XXXTX of Appendix shows the 
powers of the civil and revenue courts. 

Mortgage cases of lands belonging to Diaplura Sardars were heard 
and decided by the Munshi Khana. Suits regarding sales of land to Brahmans 
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mi Khatdarshans {S<tdhus)'fieK isc\i&(i\>y i\it Ijlas-i-khas only, as the aliena¬ 
tion of lands to them involved reduction of one-fourth of the land revenue. 
This was an old religious custom preserved in the State. 

Loharu. —Loharu had been an independent State under a Nawab. In 
the beginning of the twentieth century, the Nawab exercised full sovereign 
powers over his subjects, but a sentence of death required the conjQrmation of 
the Commissioner of Delhi. There were two courts, both possessing civil and 
criminal powers; the lower was the Nizamat, the higher, the Darbar, The 
lower court of which the Nazim was presiding officer could impose sentences 
of five-year imprisonment in criminal cases and heard civil cases of a value 
not exceeding Rs. 1,500. All other cases were heard by ,the Darbar. The 
Nawab or his eldest son used to preside in the court of the Darbar. The deci¬ 
sions of the son were, however, always open to revision by the Nawab. The 
Indian Penal Code was also in force in the State. The provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code were followed so far as they applied to so simple a 
system of legal machinery. ^ 

After Independence (1947) and before the creation of the Bhiwani dis¬ 
trict, the first tract comprising the Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils and 
the second tract namely the Loharu tahsil were under the District and Sessions 
Judge, Hisar. The third tract of the Dadri tahsil was first under the District 
and Sessions Judge, Sangrur and later, on the reorganization of Punjab State 
and creation of the new State of Haryana on November 1, 1966, it was under 
the District and Sessions Judge, Gurgaon. On December 22, 1972, Bhiwani 
was formed into a new district comprising the above areas and it was placed 
under the control of the District and Sessions Judge, Hisar (Hissar). On 
November 15,1974, a new District and Sessions Division was created at Bhiwani 
exclusively for the Bhiwani civil district.* In April 1975, the Mahendragarh 
district was also put under the administrative control of the District and 
Sessions Judge, Bhiwani. 

The judiciary was separated from the executive under the Punjab Sepa¬ 
ration of Judiciary and Executive Functions Act, 1964. The District and 
Sessions Judge, Bhiwani, holds overall charge of the administration of justice, 
both civil and criminal, in the district. He functions under the Pimjab and 
Haryana High Court, Chandigarh. 

Courts 

There are three kinds of courts existing in the district, viz. civil, 
criminal and revenue. _ 

1 Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (fjoharu State), 1904, p. 14. 

2 Haryana Govt, notification No 9262-3JJ-74/34167, dated November 15, 1974. 
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Civil and Criminal Courts.—On the civil side there are subordinate 
courts, i.e. a court of Senior Subordinate JEtidge, two courts of Subordinate 
Judges of 1st class and a court of subordinate Judge Ulrd class. The courts o'" 
the Senior Subordinate Judge and one of the two Subordinate Judges 1st Class 
are located at Bhiwani. The other court of Subordinate Judge 1st class is at 
Gharkhi Dadri. The court of Subordinate Judge lUrd class is located at Bhiwani. 

On the criminal side also, there are four subordinate courts, i.e. a court 
oftheChiofXudiciallvIagistrate at Bhiwani and three courts of Judicial A^gis* 
tiates—two at Bhiwani and one at Charkhi Itedci. Buring 1976, against 2^945 
criminal and 8,349 summary cases instituted in the criminal courts of the 
district, 2,707 and 8.331 cases respectively were disposed of. 

^n the Bhiwani district, all the courts of subordinate judges have been 
Combined with their counter-part on the criminal side, e.g. the court of Senior 
Subordinate Judge. Bhiwani with that of the Chief Judicial Magistrate, Bhiwani. 
Thus the same person presides over boAb the civil and criminal courts of a 
particular jurisdiction. 

Ths jurisdication, functions and powers of the Judges and Magistrates 
in the district are detailed below : 


Name and place 
of the court 

1 

Jurisdiction 

2 

Functions 

3 

Powers 

4 

District ajid 

Bhiwani and 

To decide civBand 

Full powers of 

Sessions Judge, 

Mahendragarh 

criminal appeals 

District & Sessions 

Bhiwani 

districts 

arising out of the 
judgements passed 
by the lower courts 
of the Bhiwani dis¬ 
trict and adminis- 
trative.contcol over 
all the judicial, courts 
in the Bhiwani and 
Mahendraaarh dis¬ 
tricts. 

Judge. 

Senior Subor¬ 
dinate Judge- 
cum-Chief Judi¬ 
cial Magistrate, 
Bhiwani 

Bhiwani district 

Distribution of work 
relating to civi) suits 
and the administra¬ 
tion of class I-H and 
Class IV officials 

Enhanced appfjjiate 
powers to decide 
small cause cases 
of Rs. 1,000; un¬ 
classed cases of 
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1 

2 

3 

4 



belonging to the 
process serving 
agency 

Rs. 500 and -land 
suits of Rs. 250. 
Powers of 1st Class 
Magistrate and 

summary powers 
under section 260 
ofCr. RC. 

Subordinate 

Judge 1st Class- 
cum-Judicial 
M[agi$trate Ist 
Class, Bhiwani 

Bhiwani district 

To dispose of civil 
and criminal cases 
of I, Hand III 
classes 

Full powers on 
civil side and can 
award sentence up 
to 2 years and a 
fine up to Rs. 2,000 

Subordinate 

Judge Ist Class- 
cum-Judicial 
Magistrate Ist 
class, Charkhi 
Dadri 

Bhiwani district 

—-do—' 

—do— 

Subordinate 

Judge lUrd 
Class-cumJudi- 
cial Magistrate 

Ist class, Bhiwani 

Bhiwani district 

To dispoae of civil 
cases of Ilird class 
nature and criminal 
cases of Ist class 

nature 

Can award sen¬ 
tence up t o 2 
years and a fine 
up to Rs. 2,000 


After the passing of the Punjab Gram Panchayat Act, 1952, some of 
the functions of the civil, criminal and revenue courts were made over to the 
panchayats. Where cases lie in the exclusive jurisdiction of the panchayats, 
their cognirance by other courts is barred. The Chief Judicial Magistrate is 
empowered to revise their decisions and he in turn can delegate these powers 
to the IHaqa Magistrate. The panchayats being elected bodies, however, do 
not generally consist of persons with an adequate knowledge of law. The 
usual foimalities of procedure are thus consipicuously absent in the trial of 
cases by a panchayat. 

Reveaue Courts.—The Collector is the highest revenue authority in the 
district and an appeal or revision against his orders lies to the Divisional 
Commissioner and against the orders of the Divisional Commissioner an 
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appeal or revision lies to tJie Financial Commissioner. The Government has 
invested the Sub-Divisional Ojhcers (Civil) in the district with the powers of 
Collectors. The General Assistant, the Assistant Commissioners/Extra Assistant 
Commissioners are Assistant Collectors of the first grade. However, the 
Tahsildars exercise powers of an Assistant Collector of the first grade in 
partition cases. 

District Bar Association, Bhiwani 

Babu Mukand Lai was the first lawyer who started practice at Bhiwani 
in 1914-15. He practised alone for some years. Later, Babu Sheo Ram Dass 
joined Babu Mukand Lai and these two lawyers formed the Bar Association 
at Bhiwani in 1917-18. By 1947, their number rose to just 15. The strength 
of the bar remained almost the same, viz. 15, till 1961. Thereafter in about a 
decade, their number doubled. After Bhiwani became a district, the member¬ 
ship swelled to 102 which included 32 members of the Charkhi Dadri Bar 
Association. 

Any person who has obtained licence from the Bar Council of any 
High Court in India is eligible for enrolment as a member of the Bar Association 
on payment of the prescribed fee. 

The main function of the Bar Association is to create an atmosphere of 
harmony and unity among the members of the bar. It is also one of the fore¬ 
most duties of the bar association to maintain and improve the professional 
standard of lawyers and to provide essential facilities for the mbmers of the 
bar. It looks after the interests of the lawyers in general and of the individual 
members in particular. 



Chapter XIII 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The organization, set-up, staff, duties and functions of the departments 
not mentioned in other chapters, are briefly described. 

Public Works Department 

The three wings of the Public Works Department located in the district 
are : (i) Public Health Engineering, (ii) Buildings and Roads and (iii) Irri¬ 
gation. 

(i) Public Health Engineering 

Public health works in the Bhiwani district are under the charge of the 
Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department, Public Health Circle, 
Bhiwani^. He is assisted by 2 Executive Engineers, in charge of Public Health 
Division No. I and Public Health Division No. II, at Bhiwani. The adminis¬ 
trative control at the State level is with the Chief Engineer, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Public Health Branch, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

Public Health Division No. 1 , Bhiwani. — This division which has been 
functioning since May 24, 1965, is headed by an Executive Engineer, who is 
assisted by 4 Sub Divisional Officers; (i) Sub-Divisional Engineer, Public Health 
Sub Division No. I, Bhiwani, (ii) Sub-Divisional Engineer, Public Health Sub- 
Division No. II, Bhiwani, (iii) Sub-Divisional Engineer, Public Health Sub- 
Division No. Ill, Bhiwani and (iv) Sub-Divisional Enginer, Public Health Sub- 
Division, Hansi (Hisar district). This division is mainly concerned with works 
relating to the Sewerage Scheme, Bhiwani; Rural Water-Supply Schemes in 
the Bhiwani and Bawani Khera tahsils; General Hospital, Bhiwani; and the 
maintenance of Bapora Water Works. 

Public Health Division No. H, Bhiwani.—This division was established 
on October 28, 1970. The Executive Engineer in charge of this division is 
assisted by 4 Sub-Divisional Engineers, (i) Sub-Divisional Engineer, Project 
Public Health Sub-Division No. I, Bhiwani, (ii) Sub-Divisional Engineer, 
Project Public Health Sub-Division No. H, Bhiwani, (iii) Sub-Divisional En¬ 
gineer, Public Health Sub-Division, Charkhi Dadri and (iv) Sub-Divisional 
Engineer, Public Health Sub-Division, Tosham. This division looks after the 


1 The office of the Superinteriding Engineer was established on May 1,1973. 
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Water-Supply Scheme in Bhiwani town, including the maintenance of the new 
water-works. The maintenance of the Rural Water-Supply Scheme in the 
Dadri tahsil and Water-Supply Schemes A-I, A-II and A-III groups of villages 
and of Tosha n (Notified Area Committee), is also done by this division. 

fii) Buildings and Roads 

The buildings and roads in the district are under the charge of the 
Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildings and Roads), 
Bhiwani. Under him, are five Executine Engineers, each heading a separate 
division, three at Bhiwani and one each at Tosham and Charkhi Dadri. Besides, 
there is one Electrical Division at Bhiwani which functions under the control 
of the Superintending Engineer, Electrical Circle, Kamal. The Mechanical 
Divisions, Hisar and Rohtak, working under the control of the Mechanical 
Circle, Public Works Department (Buildings and Roads), Kamal, also operate 
in the district. The administrative control at the State level is with the Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department (Buildings and Roads), Haryana, 
Chandigarh. 

PitmiHiini IMvisfeo, Bhfwani: - An Executive Engineer holds charge of 
thH division and has under him one horticulture sub-division and four sub¬ 
divisions foeated at Bhiwani, viz. Provincial Sub-Division No. t. Maintenance 
Sub-Division No. I, Construction SuB-Divisioh No. IV and Construction Sub- 
Division No. V. This division is responsible for improvements within muni¬ 
cipal limits besides the construction of the liew jail building, staff quarters 
attaehed to the jail, stafFquarters for the police and construction of Bal Bhawan 
at Bhivmni. 

Construction Division No. 1, Bhiwani.—The Executive Engineer, in charge 
of this division, has under him five sub-divisions (including the one that handles 
field/research laboratory) located at Bhiwani, viz. Bhiwani Construction Sub- 
Division No. I, Bhiwani Construction Sub-Division No. II, Bhiwani Construc¬ 
tion Sub-Division No. Ill, Bhiwani Provincial Sub-Division No. II and Bhiwani 
Provincial Sub-Division No. HI. This division is mainly concerned with the 
construction of the hospital complex, the Mini-Secretariat, etc. 

Construction Division No. II, Bhiwani—This division has been 
established on March 1 , 1977. 

Construction Division, TOsham.—This division is headed by an Executive 
Engiheef who has Under him six sUb-divisions, viz. Tosham Provincial Sub- 
Division, Tosham Construction Sub-Division No. I, II and HI, Bhiwani Main¬ 
tenance Sub-Division No. II and Loharu Provincial Sub-Division. This division 
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is responsible for the construction and maintenance of various roads and buil¬ 
dings of the Loharu and Bawani Khera tahsils and part of the Bhiwani tahsil. 

Provincial Division, Charkhi Dadri.—The Executive Engineer, in charge 
of this division, has under him three sub-divisions located at Charkhi Dadri, 
viz. Dadri Provincial Sub-Division, Dadri Maintenance Sub-Division and Dadri 
Construction Sub-Division. This division is concerned with the construction 
and maintenance of buildings and roads in the Dadri and a part of the Loharu 
and Bhiwani tahsils. 

Electrical Division, Bhiwani.—An Executive Engineer, Electrical, holds 
charge of this division. He has under him five sub-divisions located 
at Bhiwani, viz. Electrical Sub-Division No. 1, Electrical Sub-Division 
No. 2, Electrical Sub-Division No. 3, Electrical Sub-Division No. 4, and Electri¬ 
cal Sub-Division No. 5. The work of electrical installation and maintenance 
in all public buildings is carried out by this division. 

Mechanical Divisions, Hisar and Rohtak.- - All operations, maintenance 
and upkeep of machinery belonging to the Public Works Department (Buildings 
and Roads) in the Bhiwani district is looked after by the Mechanical Divisions 
of the department located at Hisar and Rohtak. Hisar Mechanical Division 
has under its control two sub-divisions in the district, the Mechanical Sub- 
Division, Bhiwani and the Mechanical Sub-Division, Tosham. The Mechani¬ 
cal Sub-Division, Tosham, operates a quarry at Khanak where departmental 
crushers have been installed. The Mechanical Division, Rohtak controls one 
sub-division in the district, viz. Mechanical Sub-Division, Charkhi Dadri. 

This department has contributed to the speedy development of the 
Bhiwani district. Out of 469 inhabited villages in the district, 466 stand 
connected with metalled roads. 

Three P.W.D. Rest Houses have been constructed at Bhiwani, Loharu 
and Isharwal. Some additions and alterations have been made in the Rest 
Houses at Tosham and Kairu. Two Subordinate Rest Houses at Tosham and 
Kairu have also been constructed. Another big Rest House, consisting of 19 
suites with modern amenities and estimated to cost Rs. 21.32 lakhs, adjoining 
the existing Rest House on Hansi Road, Bhiwani, has been constructed. A 
subordinate Rest House consisting of 12 suites has also been completed. 

Three new police stations with quarters for married staff personnel have 
been constructed at Bhiwani, Tosham and Charkhi Dadri. Another 100 quar¬ 
ters for Poliee personnel have also been constructed at Bhiwani besides the 
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residential acGommodation at Baund. Twenty>eight more houses for police 
personnel are under construction at Bhiwani. 

Other completed works include two 24-bed hospitals, one at Loharu 
and the other at Tosham; Neki Ram Sharma Library, Bhiwani; Bal Bhawan, 
Bhiwani; Government Primary School for Boys, Tosham; Primary Health 
Centre, Miran and Roadways Workshop, Bhiwani. Some additions and altera¬ 
tions have been carried out in the General Hospital, Bhiwani. 

A new pHce station with staff quarters for 'married personnel and the 
tahsil and the treasury buildings are under construction at Bawani Khera. A 
new ^District Jail is under construction at Bhiwani. The jail building has been 
proposed to be completed in two phases. The Work of the 1st {diase is nearing 
completion whereas the construction work of the 2ttd phase is in band. 

(iii) Irrigation 

The boundaries of irrigation circles/divisions do not comcide with the 
boundaries of the civil district but are determined by the layout of irrigation 
channels. A brief description of the various offices of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment concerned with the Bhiwani district is given below : 

(a) Bhiwani Irrigation Circle, Bhiwani.—This circle was created during 
March 1974 after having been carved out of the then existing areas of the 
Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal, West Circle, Rohtak. This circle is under 
the charge of a Superintending Engineer Who functions Under the overall 
control of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Haryana, through the Axiditibnal 
Chief Engineer (Canals). 

The Bhiwani Irrigation Circle comprises two divisions, the Bhiwani 
Irrigation Division, Bhiwani and Hisar Division, W.J.C., Hisar. 

Bhiwani Irrigation Division, Bhiwani. - Headed by an Executive Engineer, 
this division controls the three sub-divisions, namely Gujrani at Bhiwani; 
Sander at Sorkhi and Dadri at Charkhi Dadri. These sub-divisions were in 
existence prior to the opening of the Bhiwani Irrigation Circle. Gujrani Sub- 
Division and S under Sub-Division had been attached with the Executive Engineer 
Hisar Division, W.J.C., Hisar, whereas Dadri Sub-Division had been attached 
with Rohtak Division, W.J.C., Rohtak. Most of the channels under the 
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charge of this division, which serve the Bhiwani district, are detailed below-: 
Sub-Division Channels 


Gujrani Sub- 
Division Bbiwasi 


Sunder Sub- 
fiiivision, Sorichi 


1. Mitath^ Feeder Reach, R.D. 47 to tail (inclu¬ 
ding all its offtaking minors) 

2, Gujrani Minor from head to tail (including all 
its oiftaking channels) 

1. Sunder Distributary Reach, R.D. 9 to tail (inclu¬ 
ding all its offtaking minors) 


2. Mitathal Feeder R.D.O.-47 (induding all its 
offtaking channels) 

Dadri Sub-Division, 1. Bhiwani Distributary Reach, R.D. 107-tail (in- 
Charkhi Dadri eluding all the offtaking minors from this channel) 

2. Dadri Feeder, head to tail 

3. Dadri Distributary head to tail (including all the 
offtaking minors from this channel) 

Hisar Division, W.j.C., Hisar.—The Executive Engineer, in charge of 
this division, controls three sub-divisions, namely Hansi at Hansi; Hisar at 
Hisar and Pet war at Hansi. This division was in existence prior to the opening 
of the Bhiwani Irrigation Circle and had been attached to the Western Yamuna 
(Jumna) Canal, West Circle, Rohtak. At that time it consisted of sub-divi¬ 
sions called Sorkhi, Gujrani and Hansi. These sub-divisions were re-oigan- 
ized on the creation of the Bhiwani Circle. Sorkhi and Gujrani Sub-Divisions 
with their areas in the Bhiwani district were attached to the newly created Bhi¬ 
wani Irrigation Division and the remaining area was distributed among Hansi 
Sub-Division, Hansi and 2 new sub-divisions, viz. Hisar Sub-Division, Hisar 
and Petwar Sub-Division, Hansi. 


The Hansi Sub-Division looks after exclusively the channels of the Hisar 
district. The other 2 sub-divisions are also mostly entrusted with the charmels 
of the Hisar district but in addition have the charge of a few minors which serve 
the Bhiwani district and are situated on the border of the Hisar and Bhiwani 
districts. Only 2 minors, viz. Ladwa Minor and Bhagana Minor, which off¬ 
take from PetWar Distributary arc looked after by the Hisar Sub-Division. 
Petwar Sub-Division looks after 3 minors serving the Bhiwani district, viz. 
Alakhpura Minor which offtakes from Sunder Distributary, and Durjanpur 
and Sewana Minors which offtake from Petwar Distributary. 
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The Bhiwaui irrigation Circle is mainly a running canal circle.^ It looks 
after the maintenance and running of the channels so as to ensure proper and 
equitable distribution of supplies to the areas under its jurisdiction. Addi¬ 
tionally,, this, circle has been.entrusted with the work of construction of new 
minors and extension of the existing ones. It also makes arrangements for 
the feeding of a number of water works tanks in the Bhiwani district from where 
drinking water is supplied to various villages in the district.* 

(b) Western Yanuina (Jumna) Canal West Circle, Rohtak.—This circle 
is under the charge of a Superintending Engineer who functions under the con¬ 
trol of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation Works, Haryana, Chandigarh, through 
the Additional Chief Engineer (Canals). Headed by an Executive Engineer, 
Haryana Division, W.J.C. Rohtak, one of the divisions of this circle, looks 
after the irrigation being provided to some parts of the Bhiwani district from 
Dubaldhan Minor and 1-R Dubaldhan Minor. Both these minors are under 
the immediate control of the Jhajjar Sub-Division, W.J.C., Jhajjar, one of the 
Sub-Divisions of the Haryana Division, W.J.C., Rohtak. 

The irrigation from these two minors in the Bhiwani district has in¬ 
creased from 45.32 hectares in 1964-65 to 723.17 hectares in 1974-75. The work 
of lining of these minors is under way. On its completion irrigation is expected 
to improve considerably as • a result of saving in absorption, seepage losses and 
proper functioning of the lined channels. 

(c) Hisar Bhakra Canal Circle, Hisar.—This circle is headed by a 
Superintending Engineer. The Fatehabad Division, Hisar, of this circle 
controls the channels which also serve 25 villages of the Bhiwani district*. 

(d) Jui Cana! Circle, Rohtak.—Merged with the Loharu Canal Circle, 
Rohtak, in November 1972, this circle, under the charge of a Superintending 
Engineer, had been established in October 1969 for the construction of Jui 
Canal System*. The construction work of the first stage was completed/com¬ 
missioned during November 1971. The remaining work was ^.completed by 
October 1972. The Jui Canal Circle was then closed and merged with the 
Loharu Canal Circle, Rohtak. However, to maintain and run the Jui Canal 
System, one division with 3 Sub-divisions remained in existence at Bhiwani. 

(e) Loharu Canal Circle, Rohtak.—Headed by a Superintending Engi¬ 
neer, this circle was established at Rohtak in July 1970 to execute the work 

1. For details about irrigation, see Chapter on ‘Agriculture and Irrigation’. 

2. For details, see Chapter on ‘Medical and Public Health Services’. 

3. For details, see Chapter on ‘Agriculture and Irrigation’. 

4. Ibid. 
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called Loharu Canal Lift Irrigation Scheme.^ To start with, it had 3 divisions 
(2 Civil and I Mechanical) each with 3 to 4 Sub-Divisions* One of the 2 Civil 
Divisions and the Mechanical Division were located at Charkhi Dadri. Sub¬ 
sequently, two more Civil Divisions were opened, one in August 1971 and the 
other in August 1972, The Jui Canal Project having been completed, the Jui 
Canal Circle, Rohtak was merged with this circle in November 1972. One 
division with its 3 sub-divisions remained in existance at Bhiwani. 

A part of the Loharu Canal Lift Irrigation Scheme was completed by 
June 30, 1971 and water-supply was run in the completed portions of channels 
between July to October 1971. The scheme was progressively completed by 
July 1974 and each year additional irrigation facilities were made available in 
the area by constructing new minors/distributaries. The Mechanical Division 
was, however, closed on October 31, 1974, 

(f) Siwani Canal Circle No* I and 11, Hisar.— Headed by a Superintending 
Engineer, this circle is the main construction outfit for the Siwani Lift 
Irrigation Scheme^ which serves the Bhiwani district. 

In 1971 when the scheme was inaugurated, two circles were created. 
Circle No. I constructed the Stage I channels and lined the Petwar Distributary 
with concrete blocks. After finishing this work in 1972, this circle shifted to 
Rohtak for execution of the Jhajjar Lift Irrigation Scheme. Circle No. 11 started 
the construction of Siwani Feeder, Siwani Canal and Channels of Stages II and 
III and later on Stage IV. 

The Superintending Engineer, in charge of this circle, is responsible to 
the Chief Engineer, Irrigation Works, Haryana. He is assisted by 4 Executive 
Engineers, viz. Executive Engineer, Siwani Feeder Division, Executive Engineer, 
Siwani Canal Division, Executive Engineer, Mechanical Division and Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, Siwani Development Division. One of these divisions is located 
at Tosham while the three are located at Hisar. The functions of these 
divisions are discussed below : 

Siwani Feeder and Siwani Canal Divisions, Hisar. “These two divisions are 
concerned with the construction of all the civil works of the Siwani 
Canal Project. These works comprise the excavation and lining of the irri¬ 
gation channels, construction of masonry works including the head-regulators, 


1. For details about the Loharu Canal Lift Irrigation Scheme, see Chapter on ‘Agri¬ 
culture and Irrigatiori*. 

2* For details about the Siwani Lift Irrigation Scheme, see Chapter on ‘Agriculture 
and Irrigation’* 
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bridges, syphotis, aqueducts, etc. These divisioils^^ also construct the civil 
works of the pump houses in \^hich pUmps are located for lifting the water in 
the channels. 

Siwaiii Mechanical Division; Hisar.—This division has the following 
functions :— 

(i) arrangements for water-supply for the construction of channels 
and masonry works. For this purpose an extensive net-work of 
G.I. pipe-line is laid which has a number of booster pump sta¬ 
tions. Many existing and new wells are utilised. The canal 
water is used wherever available; 


(ii) maintenance of machinery, e.g. compaction, tractors, transpor¬ 
tation tractors and trucks, mechanical land grAdel»s, bulldozers, 
concrete mixers and other miscellaneous machinery. 

(iii) maintenance of the pumps for lifting water to the channels; and 

(iv) other miscellaneous mechanical jobs which arc necessarily re¬ 
quired for irrigation project's. 

Siwani Development Division, Tosham. This division takes cait of the 
running and maintenance of the irrigation channels and fheiv regulation. 

During the six year period since the Siwani Canal Project was started, 
the following works were executed up to March 31, 19t7 ;— 


Length of irrigated channels, constructed 504 kilometres 

Number of pump houses constructed 20' 

Number of bridges, syplions, aqueducts 268 

constructed 

Number of head regulators and tail structures 48 
Total earthwork 


11.3 miWion cubic metres (4,t)31 lakh 
cubic feet) 


Total life' a»d oonc^ete lining 3.4 million square metres (363 lakh 

cubic feel) 
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Labour strength yearwise : 

1971- 72 4,800 

1972- 73 6,120 

1973- 74 8,020 

1974- 75 9,020 

1975- 76 3,350 

1976- 77 3,700 

Total amotint spent up to 31 -3-1977 13.94 crorc rupees 

(g) Jawahar La;l Nehru Circle No. I, Rohtak. - This circle is under the 
charge of a Superintending Engineer who functions under the control of the 
Chief Engineer, Irrigation WOrks, Haryana, ChOndrg^r'h, through the Addi¬ 
tional Chief Engineer (Projects). Headed by an Executive Engineer the 
Jawahar Lai Nehru Division, Jhajjar, one of the 5 divisions of this circle, is 
looking after the Jhajjer Lift Irrigation Scheme* which provides irrigation to 
the Rohtak and Bhiwani districts from the Patuwas Distributary System. 
Out of the 4 sub-divisions of this division, the Kosli Sub-Division, Kosli which 
is under the charge of a Sub-Divisional Officer, looks after irrigation by the 
Jhajjar Lift Irrigation Scheme. 

The area under irrigation covered by this scheme in the Bhiwani dis¬ 
trict is 1,987 hectares gross area and 1,896 hectares culturaole commanded 
area. The channels are non-perennial and provide irrigation only during mon¬ 
soon season. The irrigation fheifities which were provided from Khdrif 1973 
arc detailed below ; 


(1) Ktoif 1973 

166 hectares 

(2) Rabi 1973-74 

1,608 hectares 

Total; 

1,774 hectares 

(3) Kharif 1974 

215 hectares 

(4) Rabi 1974-75 

319 hectares 

Total : 

534 hectares 

I. For details about the 

Jh’jjar Lift Irrigation Scheme, see Chapter on ‘Agriculture 


and rrrigation*. 
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Haryana State Electricity Board 

This board in the Bhiwani district is represented by two operation divi¬ 
sions and one construction division. The former are located at Bhiwani and 
Charkhi Dadri while the latter is at Bhiwani. Each division is under the charge 
of an Executive Engineer. The Executive Engineer OP, Bhiwani, is assist¬ 
ed in his work by four Sub-Divisional Officers, (1) OP Sub-Division, Bhiwani, 
(2) Suburban Sub-Division, Bhiwani along with one Sub-Office at Bawani 
Khera, (3) OP Sub-Division Dighawan-Jattan along with a Sub-Office at 
Loharu and (4) OP Sub-Division, Tosham. The Executive Engineer OP, 
Charkhi Dadri is assisted in his work by three Sub-Divisional Officers, viz.(l) 
OP Sub-Division, Charkhi Dadri along with 2 Sub-Offices at Baund Kalan and 
Badhara, (2) OP Sub-Division, Jhojhu Kalan and (3) Construction Sub-Divi¬ 
sion, Charkhi Dadri. The Executive Engineer (Construction Division) Bhiwani, 
assisted by the Sub-Divisional Officer, Construction (Transmission Lines,), 
Bhiwani. 

The two electricity divisions, viz. Operation and Construction, locat¬ 
ed at Bhiwani, are under the charge of the Superintending Engineer, Haryana 
State Electricity Board, Hisar and Siiperinteiiding Engineer, T.C.C, Circle, 
Rohtak, respectively. The electricity division at Charkhi Dadri is under the 
Superintending Engineer, Haryana State Electricity Board, ‘OP’ Circle, Rohtak. 

The two operation divisions look after the supply and maintenance of 
electricity to urban and rural areas under their jurisdiction and also provide new 
industrial, agricultural and domestic connections. The construction division 
is concerned with the works relating to the construction of various sub-stations 
and lines. 

In November 1966, when Haryana came into existence, the number of 
villages electrified in the areas now forming the Bhiwani district was 69. All 
the villages of this district having hadbast numbers were electrified by Novem¬ 
ber 1970 when hundred per cent village electrification in Haryana was com¬ 
pleted. In the Bhiwani district, the number of villages thus electrified, rose 
to 471. However, certain (hamlets), which did not carry any hadbast 

number, were not electrified. These were, however, provided with electri¬ 
city later on. The total number of electrified villages including these dhanis 
is 529. As regard power-run tube wells, their number was 524 in October 
1966 and rose to 4,779 by March 31, 1977, Likewise there has been a big in¬ 
crease in the consumption of electricity in the agriculture, industrial and domes¬ 
tic sectors. The progress achieved may be viewed at a glance : 
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Particulars 

Position in 
November 1966 

Position in 
March 1977 

1. Villages electrified 

69 

529 

2. Tubewells energised 

524 

4,779 

3. Units consumed per mensem 



(a) Agricultural Sector 

32,392 

44,85.061 

(b) Industrial Sector 

34,48,717 

43,14,791 

(c) Domestic Sector 

79,788 

4,99,261 

4. Per capita consumption of electricity 
(in units) 

56.6 

147.6 

5. Grid sub-stations 

3 

14 


Besides providing electricity to the three conventional sectors of irri¬ 
gation, industry and domestic, the main contribution of the Board in this 
district has been to make electricity available for the multi-stage lift irriga¬ 
tion projects and the urban and rural drinking water-supply schemes. This 
has enabled the lifting of water from the low areas thus making it possible to 
irrigate lands at higher levels, lying parched for centuries. 

Cooperative Department 

This department is represented in the district by the Assistant Registrar, 
Cooperative Societies (General Line) and the Assistant Registrar, Cooperative 
Societies (Milk Supply), with headquarters at Bhiwani. They function under 
the supervision of the Deputy Registrar, Cooperative Societies, Hisar (Hissar) 
andimder the overall administrative control of the Registrar Cooperative 
Societies, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

In March 1977, the Assistant Registrar (General Line) was assisted by 
7 Inspectors and >23 Sub-Inspectors besides ministerial staff. The Assistant 
Registrar (Milk Supply) was assisted by 5 Inspectors and 16 Sub-Inspectors 
besides ministerial staff. Three Extension Officers, Cooperative Societies, 
borne on the strength of the Central Cooperative Bank also assisted in the 
recovery of loans advanced to the cooperative societies. Two Industrial 
Inspectors and 7 Sub-Inspectors (Industrial) borne on the strength of the 
Industrial Assistant Registrar, Cooperative Societies, Hisar also assisted 
the Assistant Registrar, Cooperative Societies (General Line), Bhiwani, in all 
the work connected with coopertative industrial development. 
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The Assistant Registrar, Cooperative Societies (General Line) Is res¬ 
ponsible for the healthy growth and development of the cooperative move¬ 
ment in the district. He arranges for the agriculturists (through the Central 
Cooperative Banks, Land Development Banks, Agricultural Credit Societies, 
etc.,) adequate and timely supply of short, medium and long term credit and 
agricultural requisites, such as chemical fertilizer, improved seed, insecticide 
and pesticide. The produce is routed through the marketing cooperatives 
so as to ensure better remunerative prices to the agriculturists. The con¬ 
sumers’ articles of daily use, e.g. sugar, foodgrains, kerosene oil, etc., are also 
arranged through a net work of village level cooperative societies. 

In June 1975, there were 187 cooperative societies (other than agri¬ 
cultural,^ industrial® and milk) with a membership of 11,159 and working 
capital amounting to Rs. 35.27 lakh. The figures in June 1977 were 151 
societies, 10,966 members and Rs. 44.98 lakh working capital respectively. 
The number, membership and working capital of all societies for the years 
1974-75 and 1976-77 are shown below : 


Type of Society 1974-75 (ending June) 1976-77 (ending June) 



Units 

Member¬ 

ship 

Working 

Capital 

Units Member¬ 
ship 

Working 

Capital 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Cooperative 

(Number) (Number) (Rs. in 
lakhs) 

(Number) (Number) (Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Store 

Labour and 

1 

4,011 

13.22 

1 

4,107 

16.14 

Construction 

26 

1,338 

1.71 

28 

1,487 

3.59 

Irrigation 

House Build¬ 

1 

11 

0.10 

1 

11 

0.14 

ing 

4 

315 

0.23 

4 

409 

3.05 

Poultry 

8 

115 

0.28 

4 

71 

0.08 

Transport 

13 

505 

6.43 

12 

494 

6.85 

Primary Stores 

8 

463 

1.30 

7 

453 

0.66 

1* For details about the agricultura] 

[ cooperatives. 

see Chapter 

on ‘Agriculture ajv‘ 


Irrigation’. 

2, For details a bout the industriaJ cooperative s, see Chapter on ‘Irx’ustritsV 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Non-Agricul- 

tural 

6 

155 

0.12 

5 

145J 

0.31 

Non-Credit 
Non-Agricul- 
tural Credit 

60 

2,564 

4.86 

38 

2,264 

5.69 

Women 

10 

223 

0.10 

9 

194 

0.68 

District Coop¬ 
erative Union 

1 

24 

0.11 

1 

24 

0.11 

Labour Coop¬ 
erative Union 

- 


___ 

1 

13 

0.11 

Others 

49 

1,435 

6.81 

40 

1,294 

8.17 


187 

11,159 

35.27 

151 

10,966 

44.98 


The following data show the work done in the general line during the 
year 1976-77 (July 1976 to June 1977) 

(i) Number of societies registered 24 

(ii) Short term and medium term loans advanced Rs. 326.84 lakh 

(iii) Members enrolled 15,331 

(iv) Long term loans (advanced by the Primary Land 

Development Banks) 93.10 lakhs 

(v) Sale of fertilisers 261 tonnes 

(vi) Labour and construction work executed 

(i) Number 102 

(ii) Amount Rs. 12.98 lakh 

The Assistant Registrar, Cooperative Societies (Milk Supply) advances 
loans to the cooperative societies (milk) for the purchase of buffaloes and 
makes arrangements for the collection of milk and its supply to the Milk 
Plant, Bhiwani. These loans are generally advanced to small farmers and 
marginal farmers. The following data as obtaining on June 30,1977, shows the 
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working of these societies in the district ■ 

(i) Number of societies and unions (milk supply) 168 

(ii) Membership 15,134 

(iii) Supply of milk to the Milk Plant, Bhiwani, 

during 1976-77 (ending June) 24.85 lakh 

litres 

Department of Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes 

This department is represented by the District Welfare Officer for 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes, who is assisted by four Tahsil Welfare 
Officers, one in each tahsil, and the Male and Lady Social Workers with Lady 
Attendants working in the community centres in the district. The adminis¬ 
trative control at the State leval is with the Director, Welfare of Scheduled 
Castes and Backward Classes, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

The main functions of the District Welfare Officer for Scheduled Castes 
and Backward Classes include creating public opinion against untouchability 
and to adopt measures for the welfare and uplift of Scheduled ^Castes, Vimukt 
Jatis and Other Backward Glasses.^ He also guards the interests of these 
classes against victimisation, untouchability, ejectment, etc.. 

The male social workers hold adult classes and deliver lectures against 
the evil practice of untouchability and also work for the uplift of Harijans. 
This work is intensively carried through the Welfare Community Centres 
located at Bawani Khera, Mundhal (tahsil Bawani Khera), Bhiwani and Charkhi 
Dadri. 


The Lady Social Workers hold Sewing and Balwadi Classes and arrange 
sat sang at the Welfare Conununity Centres. They deliver lectures to Harijan 
women on the care of babies and general cleanliness. Besides, they visit 
Harijan bastis and create public opinion among the residents to spread the idea 
of equality. 

The Lady Attendants are trained Dais and provide maternity aid. 
Finance Department 

The District Treasury is under the control of a Treasury Officer, assist¬ 
ed by two Assistant Treasury Officers (one each for the Sub-Treasuries at 


1. For details about schemes for their welfareand uplift, see chapter on‘Other Social 
Services’. 
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Charkhi Dadri and Loharu). The administrative control at the State level 
rests with the Finance Department. 

The District Treasury Officer’s functions are : (a) receipt of revenue 
including sale of stamps on behalf of the Central and State Governments ; (b) 
disbursement of bills of pay and allowances of Government employees, bills 
of contingencies, grants-in-aidj scholarships and pensions including military 
pensions; and (c) maintenance of accounts pertaining to (a) and (b). 

The cash transactions of Bhiwani Treasury are conducted at the State 
Bank of India, Bhiwani and of Charkhi Dadri Sub-Treasury at the State Bank 
of Patiala, Charkhi Dadri while Loharu is a non-banking sub-treasury. 

Public Relations Department 

This department is respresented by the Distiict Public Relations Officer, 
who is assisted by 2 Assistant Public Relations Officers, (one each at Charkhi 
Dadri, and Loharu), 4 Field Publicity Assistants (three at Bhiwani and one at 
Charkhi Dadri), 2 Cinema Operators (one each at Bhiwani and Charkhi 
Dadri), 2 Bhajaii Parties (one each at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri), 1 Drama 
Party, 5 Block Level Publicity Workers, and 3 Radio Mechanics (one each at 
Bhiwani, Charkhi Dadri and Loharu). He maintains 2 Information Centres, 
one each at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri. The administrative control of this 
office at the State level is with the Director of Public Relations, Haryana, 
Chandigarh. 

The District Public Relations Officer maintains constant liaison with 
the press and the public in general for putting across the Government point of 
view. He undertakes publicity drives through meetings, cinema shows, drama 
performances and personal contacts with a view to inform and educate the 
people about various programmes and policies formulated by the Govern¬ 
ment and the development made in different fields. He also keeps the Govern¬ 
ment informed of public reactions to its plans and policies and conveys public 
grievances to the District and State authorities. He is in charge of the Com¬ 
munity Listening Scheme under which radio sets have been allotted to Pan- 
chayats, cooperatives and schools. 

Fire Fighting Department 

Although there is a Fire Officer stationed at Chandigarh for the S*tate as 
a whole, no such department exists at the district level. The udministpative 
control of the fire stations rests with the municipal committees concerned. 
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Technical guidance and advice in respect of fire fighting equipment in regard 
to procurement, purchase, maintenance and utilisation and protection/preven¬ 
tion from fire and all other cases relating to the fire service, arc imparted by the 
Fire Unit of the Local Government Department, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

In the ^Bhiwani district, there is only one fire station at Bhiwani 
run by the Municipal Committee since 1968. It is manned by 1 Leading 
Fireman, 2 Driver Operators and 6 Firemen. Besides a motor fire 
engine with a large trailer pump, the fire station has been provided with all the 
necessary fire fighting equipment. The motor fire engine was provided to the 
Municipal Committee, Bhiwani in 1968 a.nd thereafter a new building for the 
fire station was constructed in 1971. This fire’station covers fire risk of the 
whole of the Bhiwani district and its surrounding areas with its available 
meagre staff and equipment. One more motor fire engine is expected to be 
provided to this station in the beginning of 1977-78. Another fire station at 
Charklii Dadri is likely to be established shortly by the Haryana State 
Agricultural Marketing Board. 

Food and Supplies Department 

This department is represented by the District Food and Supplies Con¬ 
troller who is assisted by one District Food and Supplies Officer, 4 Assistant 
Food and Supplies Officers, 17 Inspectors and 20 Sub-Inspectors besides other 
ministerial establishment. He functions under the administrative control of 
the Director, Food and Supplies, Haryana and is responsible for the procure¬ 
ment of foodgrains and their despatch to other States and deficit areas in the 
State. He also looks after the proper storage of the stocks of foodgrains 
kept in the provincial reserve and arranges for their distribution and the dis¬ 
tribution of sugar, kerosene oil, cement, coaJ/coke, vegetable ghee, etc., at 
reasonable/controlled price. The distribution of foodgrains and other essen¬ 
tial commodities is regulated through a network of fair price shops in the 
district. These activities are regulated through various control/licensing 
orders issued by the Food and Supplies Department mainly under the 
Essential Commodities Act, 1955. 

Prior to the abolition of Food Zones on April 14, 1970, wheat, rice 
and sugar were smuggled out of this district into Rajasthan. The higher 
prices of these commodities in Rajasthan encouraged it. The places noto¬ 
rious for smuggling of food articles were Satnali, Loharu, Jhumpa, Bahland 
Gurera. To check this, 5 barriers, one at each of these places, have been 
established. In addition, seven check posts at Gignau, Delanwas, Pathrwa, 
Bahl, Gora Road, Lilus, Sehar and Sohansara have been put up by the police. 
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Bhiwani is not a wheat producing district and there are nominal wheat 
arrivals in the mandis^ The details of mandi arrival and procurement by the 
department during Rabi Marketing year 1973-74 to 1976-77 were as under : 


Rabi marketing year 

Wheat 

arrivals 

(Figures in tonnes) 

Procurement Percentage of 

procurement 

1973-74 

1,998 

496 

25 

1974-75 

1,317 

68 

5 

1975-76 

2,994 

12 

0.4 

1976-77 

7,565 

4,378 

58 


Bhiwani being deficit in wheat production, 60 fair price shops have been 
opened in the urban areas and 393 in the rural areas. The fair price shops 
also distribute sugar to consumers against distribution cards at the rates fixed 
by the Government. 

Planning Department 

The Economic and Statistical Organization, under the administrative 
control of the Planning Department, Haryana, Chandigarh, is represented in 
the district by the District Statistical Officer. He collects, compiles, analyses 
and maintains statistics relating to various socio-economic aspects of the 
district, checks and scrutinizes periodical progress reports prepared by the 
Block Development and Panchayat Officers and by various other district 
officers, and prepares the District Statistical Abstract containing comprehensive 
data on various socio-economic aspects. He also prepares a Municipal Year 
Book giving detailed statistical information regarding towns. 

He conducts vatious socio-economic surveys assigned by the Economic 
and Statistical Adviser to Government, Haryana, Chandigarh from time to 
time. He also collects date relating to weekly prices of commodities and 
services for preparing the Consumer Price Index of Bhiwani town. His duties 
include maintenance of record about the arrival of .essential commodities in 
different mflfAZiizVmarkets, their disposal, checking of seasons and crop reports, 
conducting of annual census of Government employees, etc. The District 
Statistical Officer co-ordinates the statistical activities of various departments 
in the district and also renders them technical guidance regarding the collection 
and compilation of statistics. 

The District Statistical Officei has been given additional charge of the 
District Planning Office, He foimiilates district development plans undet 
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the guidance and direction of the District Planning Advisory Board, the Dis¬ 
trict Planning Committee and the District Executive Councils which work 
under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner. 

National Savings Organization 

The National Savings Organization came into existence during World 
War II when it was known as the National Savings Central Bureau. Its two¬ 
fold object was to foster and promote the habit of thrift among people and 
to channelise their savings in investment in Small Savings Securities, It was 
re-organized in 1948, when a Regional Director was appointed in each State, 
assisted by an Atsistant Regional Director, and one or two District Organizers, 
National Savings (now called District Savings Officers), for each State. 

The Bhiwani Branch of the National Savings Organization, which was 
established on January 18, 1973, is headed by a District Savings Officer. He 
is under the Assistant Regional Director, National Savings, Rohtak. 

The main functions of the District Savings Officer are as under : 

(i) to promote the habit of thrift among the public : 

(ii) to persuade the public to invest their ; savings with Government 

in one of the Small Savings Securities ; 

(iii) to appoint, guide, train and motivate the agents; 

(iv) to form savings-groups and watch the efficient functioning of these 
groups; 

(v) to work for the promotion of Savings Movement in close relation¬ 
ship with Government Organizations like the Post Offices, Commu- 
unity Projects, Co-operatives, Schools and Colleges, Municipalities 
and State Government, and to utilise the good offices of the non¬ 
official organizations for the purpose. 

The National Savings District Committee, with the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner as Chairman and all the district officers as its members, reviews the 
progress of the Small Savings Scheme every month and devises ways and 
means for its intensification. The district targets are sub-divided among 
various trades and professions, educational institutions, industries, bazaars, 
mandb, offices, etc., and the particular groups are entrusted to the members of 
the Savings Committee. In order to educate the people regarding the advan¬ 
tages of the scheme, publicity is carried out by means of cineiua slides, films, 
folders, posters, exhibitions, public meetings, door-to-door and shop-to-shop 
canvassing. The Postal Coordination Committee, constituted under the 
Chairmanship of the Deputy Commissioner, Bhiwani holds discussions with 
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the Superiateudent of Post Offices to remove impediments in the way of provid¬ 
ing efficient service to the depositors. 

The gross and net collections for the years 1972-73 to 1976-77 in the 
district were as follows :— 

(Rupees in lakhs) 

Year Gross Collections Net Collections 


1972-73 

(Rs.) 

216.99 

(Rs.) 

54.98 

1973-74 

493.22 

247.49 

1974-75 

326.74 

(—) 292.22 

1975-76 

158.88 

(-) 7.26 

1976-77 

2(K).18 

50.90 


A special award of Rs. one lakh was sanctioned by the Government 
for this district for its collections in 1972-73. This award was utilised towards 
24 development schemes in the district. 

Departments of Town and Countrv Planning, Haryana Urban Develop¬ 
ment Authority and Colonization 

The department of Town and Country Planning is represented in the 
district by the Divisional Town Planner, Bhhvani. The work under the Haryana 
Urban Development Authority is looked after by the Estate Officer, Hisar. 
Colonization work is managed directly from the headquarters at Chandigarh. 
All the three departments function under the overall charge of one officer ,with 
three designations, viz. Director, Town and Country Planning; Chief Adminis¬ 
trator, Haryana Urban Development Authority; and Director, Consolidation 
Department-cum-Special Land Acquisition Collector, Haryana, Chandi¬ 
garh. 

The Divisional Town and Country Planning Unit for the district start¬ 
ed functioning at Bhiwani in March 1973. Prior to this, the work was handl¬ 
ed by the Divisional Town Planner at Hisar. This department is concerned 
with the planned and orderly development of the district. It renders technical 
assistance in the works relating to Municipal Committees, Improvement 
Trusts, Colonization, Rural Development and other schemes pert aining to the 
Government departments and in the preparation of Master Plans. There are 

1. Ta« dilTjr,;aco bitwden deposits and withdrawals made during a particular year 
is reckoned as ‘net collections’. 
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two Improvement 1 rusts in the district, one at Bhiwani and the other at Charkhi 
Dadri.^ Interim Master Plans for Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri towns were 
prepared by this department in 1973-74. 

This department also prepares schemes on behalf of the Rxiral 
Development Board (constituted in February 1971) for the development and 
provision of public amenities in villages. Accordingly, Khanak village 
(tahsil Bawani Khera) is being developed as a model village and Jhojhu 
Kalan (tahsil Dadri) as a focal village in the district. 

The Haryana Urban Development Authority looks after the require¬ 
ments of the people for residential, industrial and commercial plots in 
urban areas. Prior to tire constitution of this authority in January 1977, 
this work was looked after by an Estate Office of the Urban Estate De¬ 
partment which had been set up at Bhiwani in September 1973. At that 
time, the Divisional Town Planner,Bhiwani had been given the additional 
charge of this office. Under the Haryana Development and Regulation of 
Urban Areas Act, 1975, the Government has placed restrictions on tlie 
haphazard sale of plots by private colonizers. To meet the growing need for 
urbanisation, action for setting up of a residential urban estate at Bhiwani 
is being taken. The site has been selected and the land is now under 
acquisition. The estate will be planned and developed on the most modem 
lines and civic amenities like wide roads, open spaces, parks and community 
buildings, water-supply, sewerage, drainage and electricity would be 
provided. 

An industrial development colony was set up in 1971 fand 155 acres 
(62 hectares ) of land had been developed. Almost all plots in this colony 
were sold and another 92 acres (39 hectares )of land was acquired in May 
1976 for extension of this industrial colony. The Haryana Urban Develop¬ 
ment Authority has also acquired and allotted about 250 acres (100 hectares) 
of land for various public institutions, e.g. Mini Secretariat, Bal Bhawan, 
Panchayat Bhawan, Tourist Complex, etc. Besides, the Authority is in 
possession of another 60 acres (24.28 hecatres) of land for developing a 
City Centre in Bhiwani as per development plan of the town. 

The Department of Colonization was set up for providing; modem 
marketing facilities in the area irrigarted by canals. In the Bhiwani 

1. These trusts were dissolved in July 1977. The schemes of the Improvement Trusi, 
Bhiwuni are contiaued by the Bhiwaai Municipality while the Improvement Tnist, Charkhi 
Dndri has again been constituted since December 1977. 
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district, the department has established mandi townships at Bhiwani, Bawani 
Khera, Tosham, Satnali and Jhojju Kalan. Master and detailed lay»out 
plans have been prepared by the Town and Country Planning Department, 
The work ragarding acquistion of land, auction of plots, etc., is managed 
directly from the headquarters at Chandigarh. Some plots have since been 
sold in mandis at Bhiwani, Bawani Khera, Tosham and Satnali, Land for 
mandi Jhojju Kalan is being acqtiired. 

Kjushi Cyan Kendra, Bhiwani (Haryana Agricultural 
University) 

Shortly after the creation of this district, the Haryana Agrictiltural 
University established its Krishi Cyan Kendra (Farm Advisory Service 
Centre) fat Bhiwani on March 1, 1974. This centre aims at providing 
comprehensive advisory services on various aspects of crop husbandry, animal 
huabandry, home science and rural development under one roof. These 
advisory services have been created for farmers, livestock-keepers, rural 
people and (staff) of the Government department of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry, Development, etc., and other agencies and people connected, 
with these matters. 

Provision has been for District Extension Specialists in nine subject 
matters, viz. Agronomy, Soils, Hortictilture and Vegetables, Plant Piotection, 
Farm Management (Economics), Agricultural Engineering, Animal Sciences, 
Veterinary and Home Science. These Specialists are expected to work in 
active collaboration with the Government departments in the district. 
On farmers’ fields, they are required to organize whole-farm demonstration 
centres, result and method demonstrations, varietal and adaptive research 
trials, fields days, etc. In villages, they also organize meetings of famers, 
shows and competitions on crops and livestock, filmshows, exhibitions and 
training camps of various types. Besides advising the farmers on their 
farms, they also render advice to visiting farmers and through correspon¬ 
dence. 


With the introduction of new irrigation schemes in the Bhiwani district, 
the pattern of crop and animal husbandry has to change. A preliminary 
survey of the areas to be covered under the new irrigation schemes was 
taken up by the Haryana Agricultural University’s State Level Subject Matter 
Extension Specialists in 1973-74. The purpose was to identify the peculiari¬ 
ties and problems of these areas and then design suitable farming systems 
to suit the changed conditions. This was followed by the training 
programme for officers of the djpartments of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry 
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aad Cooperation in the Bhiwani district by the Experts of the University from 
January 9 to 11, 1974. Ihis training was on “Integrated Development 
of Agriculture, Dairy Farming and Afforestation”, which took into 
account resource limitations. The development strategy was planned 
accordingly. 

From the Kliarif season of 1975, the Krishi Cyan Kendra, Bhiwani 
adopted a group of five villages, viz.Sarsa, Paluwas, Rewari, Chang and 
Nenan. The purpose of this adoption was to undertake intensive extension 
work for saturating these villages with improved technology in crop and 
animal production. These villages are expected to become model villages 
and act as radiating centres for the neighbouring villages. A detailed surevy 
of these villages as well as of their farm families (on a sample basis) was 
lindertaken for providing sound basis in planning strategy. Maintenance of 
optimum plant population, gap-filling through separately raised nurseries, 
border-strip method of irrigation, fertilizer application based on soil test, 
seed treatment and subsequent plant protection measures, etc., are some of 
the package practices being emphasized. Oil-seed crops are also popular¬ 
ized. Introduction of horticulture and vegetable crops is another area of 
emphasis. 

Ihe close proximity of the district to Hisar, the headquarters of the 
University, places the farmers and agro-business community of the Bhiwani 
district in a specially advantageous position for greater participation and 
utilisation of its activities. 



Chapter XIV 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

URBAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Historical Background 

The development of local government in towns in the district covers a 
period of more than a century. The first step was the constitution of the 
Municipal Committee at Bhiwani in 1862 as a Class EH Committee. It was 
reconstituted in 1886 under the Punjab Municipal Act, 1884 and its status was 
raised to Class II. 

In the princely areas, local government was introduced in 1937 with the 
constitution of a class II Municipal Committee at Charkhi Dadri under the 
Jind State Municipal Act, 1935, Loharu was declared a Notified Area in 1949 
and made a Small Town Committee in 1951. During the year 1954, when the 
Punjab Municipal Act, 1911 was amended, the Town Committee was recon¬ 
stituted as a class HI Municipal Committee. 

The Puiyab Municipal Act, 1911 was made applicable to Charkhi 
Dadri in 1959. A Notified Area Committee was constituted at Tosham in 
September 1970 and at Siwani in August 1971. In June 1973, another Notified 
Area Committee Was constituted at Bawani Khera, headquarters of a newly 
carved out tahsil. Bhiwani Municipal Committee was raised to the status of a 
class I committee in June 1971. In 1973, the Municipal Committee, Loharu 
was reconverted into a Notified Town Area Committee. 

With the enforcement of the Haryana Municipal Act, 1973, the Munici¬ 
pal Coznmittees of Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri were superseded in July 1973 
and the Government appointed official Administrators to manage their affairs. 

Octroi is the main source of income of the committees; the other sources 
of income include house tax, lehbazari, licence fee, building tax, rent of 
municipal property, sale of compost, etc. 

Bhiwani Municipality 

This was made a Class I Municipal Committee in June 1971. The 
existing committee was, however, superseded on July 20, 1973 with the 
enforcement of the Haryana Mtmicipal Act, 1973. Since then the affairs of 
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the muaicipality are being looked after by an official Administrator, appoint* 
ed by the Government. 

The municipal waterworks were installed in 1933 at a cost of 
R$. five lakh. The original plant had small capacity and could hardly cater 
to the needs of about 38,000 people, the estimated population at that time. 
The present water works has been expanded and now it can supply water to a 
population of about 1 lakh at the rate of 120 litres per head per day.’ There 
are 656 public stand posts and 5,131 private water connections in the town. 

The municipality has provided underground deep sewerage. The first 
phase has been completed while the second phase is under execution. In the 
first phase, almost the who'e of the town has been covered by the sewer and 
the people are being encouraged to instal flush latrines in their houses. 1,331 
connections have been given. The municipality has provided 11 sets of 8 
latrine seats each, 3 sets of 6 latrine seats each, and ? sets of 4 latrine seats 
each in different parts of the town. 

Prior to the introduction of electric street lighting in the town in 1939, 
oil lamps were used for street lighting. Besides 1,733 electric bulbs, 390 
fluorescent tubes are in use. It is proposed to replace all the bulbs gradually 
with fluorescent tubes. The number of private connections for domestic 
consumption in the town was 5,482 in 1973*74, The committee provided 20 
electric road indicators at important points. 

The municipality had a big park on the Railway Road. The park in¬ 
cluded the Local Club as well as play grounds for different games. This park 
has been taken over by the Improvement Trust for further development. Another 
modern park at an estimated cost of Rs. 69,000 has been built in Krishna Colony 
at the back of the General Hospital in 1973. 

For sanitation purposes, the municipality has employed 2 Sanitary 
Inspectors, 8 Sanitary Jamadars and 196 Sweepers. To carry refuse to muni¬ 
cipal dumps, wheel barrows are used. A Lady Health Centre with a Health 
Visitor and 2 Dais is operating. 

Night-soil is removed by private sweepers in covered baskets to depots 
From there, it is removed in four tractors fitted with trolleys and 8 
refuse carts and dumped at the municipal compost depot. The manure so 
prepared is sold. 

1. For more details, see Chapter on ‘Medical and Public Health Services*. 
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The municipality has been running a firestation since 1969. The 
station is equipped with lire fighting arrangements according to the Govem- 
rnent^ model. The staff consists of 10 persons. The station possesses one 
fire engine with a trailer. It proposes to purchase one more fire engine. 

The municipality maintains 3 kilometres of metalled and 9 kilometres 
of unmetatled roads. The main roads connecting highways, measuring 
about 13 kilometres have been transferred to the P.W.D. (B&R) for main¬ 
tenance. The Committee has provided a picturesque round-about on the 
roads crossing astride Bapaura Gate. Two more round-abouts have been 
constructed, one at Hansi Gate with a modem fountain and another at Rohtak 
Gate with a grass lawn. The one round-about outside Hansi Gate was com¬ 
missioned on August 15, 1975. Cycle-rickshaw stands and tempo stands 
have also been provided. 

Prior to the provincialisation of schools in 1957, the municipality had 
been ranning 14 primary schools. Six schools had their own buildings while 
eight were housed in rented buildings. After provincialisation, the committee 
contributed Rs. 74,676 annually towards their maintenance which was, how¬ 
ever, stopped in 1962-63. Now the municipality incurs Rs. 25,000 annually 
for repairs of Government primary schools. 

A library with about 8,000 books, earlier run by the municipality has 
been transferred to the newly constmcted Pandit Neki Ram Sharma District 
Library. Now it runs a reading room located in Bichla Bazaar. 

The municipality has framed a number of bye laws (Table XL of 
Appendix). 

The municipality derives income from sources such as octroi, house 
tax, water tax, water rate and the sullagc farm. The income and expendi¬ 
ture of the committee during 1960-61 to 1976-77 given below, show that there 
is a desire to augment resources and to work on an increased budget : 


Year 

Income 

Expenditure 

1 

2 

3 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1960-61 

6,26,161 

6,51,486 

1961-62 

6,18,144 

5,78,452 

1962-63 

6,59,127 

6,94,849 

1963-64 

6,90,127 

6,96,624 
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I 

2 

3 

1964-65 

(Rs.) 

8,05,836 

(Rs.) 

8,00,410 

1965-66 

8,49,675 

8,46,257 

1966-67 

8,12,196 

8,10,815 

1967-68 

11,39,356 

11,21,177 

1968-69 

12,34,578 

12,41,488 

1969-70 

12,86,677 

12,33,295 

1970-71 

14,15,085 

14,26,283 

1971-72 

16.91,017 

17,06,293 

1972-73 

19,06,994 

19,77,826 

1973-74 

24,98,342 

24,58,674 

1974-75 

28,04,000 

27,59,000 

1975-76 

58,83,551 

40,96,788 

1976-77 

48,71,840 

63,43.143 

Charkjh Dadri Municipality 



The Municipal Committee, Charkhi Dadri was formed on April 1, 1937, 
but the first elections were held in October 1950 under the Pepsu Municipal 
Election Rules, 2006 B.K. (A.D. 1948). Elections were held again on January 


22,1961, in 1965 and finally on March 14,1968* No elections were held thereafter 
and the committee was superseded on July 20, 1973 with the enforcement of 
the Haryana Municipal Act, 1973. Since then the affairs of the municipality 
have been looked after by an official Administrator, appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment. It is a class II municipality. 

For providing drinking water, the municipality constructed a waterworks 
during 1959-—62 which gave a limited supply of about 45.3 litres per head*’ 
There are three tubewells also. There are 178 public stand posts and 1,268 
private water connections (including 55 commercial connections) in the town. 

The town is mostly served by surface drains. Underground sewerage 
has, however, been laid in the outer areas o^ the town and about Rs. 7.62 lakh 
has been spent on it. Sixty-seven connections have been given. For the 

1. For more details, see the Chapter on ‘Medical and Public Health Services'. 
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presant, the municipality has arranged a temporary disposal scheme and the 
suUage water is used for irrigating agricultural land. 

Before the introduction of electricity in the town in 1956-57 by the 
Punjab State Electricity Board, kerosene oil lamps were used for street light¬ 
ing. Now about 251 electric bulbs and 423 fluorescent tubes are used. There 
were 2,474 domestic connections in March 1977. 

The municipality has constructed a Rose Park in 7 acres (2.4 hectares) 
of land on the Dadri-Loharu Road. Tringular parks on the crossings of the 
Dadri-Delhi and Dadri-Namaul Roads are also being developed. On the road 
from the old bus stand, opposite the Gandhi Market, there were a number of 
stalls which gave a slum like appearance. These stalls have been removed and 
a fountain has been constructed in May 1975 at a cost of Rs. 41,660. 

The conservancy staff consists of 1 Sanitary Inspector, 2 Sanitary Jama- 
dars, 1 Vaccinator and 82 Safai Karamcharis. The whole of the rubbish is col¬ 
lected in rubbish depots and from there carried by a tractor in a covered trolley 
to dumping grounds where compost is prepared. Private sweepers carry 
night-soil in covered receptacles to the depots constructed by the municipality 
outside the town. 

The municipality maintains 8.58 kilometres of metalled road and 2.20 
kilometres of unmetalled roads. No road in this town has been taken over by 
the Public Works Department (B&R) so far. 

Before provincialisation of schools in 1957, the municipality used to 
maintain one girls primary school. 

It is now maintaining one library-cum-reading room with a whole time 
librarian in the old town near Hira Chowk. 

The municipality has framed a number of bye-laws (Table XLI of 
Appendix). 

The chief sources of income of the municipality include octroi, house 
tax, rent and tahbazari, licence fee, show tax, cycle tax, and toll tax. 

The income and expenditure of the municipality from 1960-61 to 1976-77 
indicate a steady rise' in the annual budget and reflect its expanding activities : 

Year Income Expenditure 

1 2 3 


1960-61 


(Rs.) 

2,05,802 


(Rs.) 

2,63,522 
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1 

2 

3 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1961-62 

2,32,939 

2,02,843 

1962-63 

1,69,877 

3,44,191 

1963-64 

1 94,660 

2,25,956 

1964-65 

2,35,745 

4,53,730 

1965-66 

3,15,971 

4,62 204 

1966-67 

3,28.532 

3,52,939 

1967-68 

4,47,367 

3,75,497 

1968-69 

6,88,598 

7,64,632 

1969-70 

7.98,527 

7,98,681 

1970-71 

7,33,677 

7,72,554 

1971-72 

6,08,676 

14,49,497 

1972-73 

6,37,314 

8,32,015 

1973-74 

9,49,334 

9,56,768 

1974-75 

11,09,369 

10,58,917 

1975-76 

16,81,840 

19,54,691 

1976-77 

17,23,942 

27,83,385 


As revenue earning schemes, the committee had originally construct¬ 
ed 20 shops for displaced persons in 1952. In 1972-73, it constructed 12 shops 
at the old bus stand site incurring an expenditure of Rs. 50,000. It is also go¬ 
ing to establish a market there in which there will be 23 shop-cum-flats, 102 
booths and one restaurant. Funds have been placed at the disposal of the 
Public Works Department (Public Health) and Public Works Department 
(Buildings and Roads) for sewerage and water-supply lines as also roads. 
It has constructed its own office on the Dadri-Loharu Road at a cost 
of Rs. 47,000. The office shifted to the new building on May 18, 1973. The 
Shyamesar tank in the old town, which had been dry for the last so many years, 
has been filled with water since 1974.. A tempo stand has been constructed out¬ 
side the courts at a cost of Rs, 10,000. 
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Notified Area Committee, Loharu 

Loharu was declared a Notified Area in 1949. In 1951, it was consti¬ 
tuted into a Small Town Committee. During 1954, when the Punjab 
Municipal Act, 1911 was amended, it was re-constituted as a Municipal Com¬ 
mittee of Class HI. This committee was superseded in 1969 and the Sub- 
Divisional Ofiicer, Bhiwani was appointed its Administrator. The committee 
was reconverted as a single member Notified Area Committee in 1973. The 
Tahsildar has been working as its nominated President since then. 

A piped water-supply scheme is being managed through two open Wells 
fitted with motors. It came into existence in 1962. There are 92 public stand 
posts and 250 private water connections. Surface drains for waste water have 
been constructed throughout the town. 

The committee has provided 70 fluorescent tubes and 122 electric bulbs 
in different parts of the town for street lighting. 

The sanitation staff consists ofonejamadar, one cartman and 8 sweepers. 
The night-soil and refuse is carried out by a Jhota cart and arrangement has 
been made for the preparation and sale of compost. 

Before the provincialisation of schools in 1957, one middle school for 
girls and one primary school for boys were being maintained by the committee. 

The committee maintains a park and a library. It also proposes to con¬ 
struct a playing ground and a rose park; 5 acres (2 hectares) of land is being 
acquired for this purpose. It also maintains about 4 kilometres of metalled 
roads. 

The committee has framed many bye-laws including those relating to 
buildings, water-supply, business, flour mills, slaughter houses and country 
carts and rickshaws. 

The main sources of income include octroi, toll tax, house tax, water 
tax, and rent and tehbazari. 

The income (including loans and grants) and expenditureof the 
committee from 1960-61 to 1976-77 were : 


Year 

1 

Income 

2 

Expenditure 

3 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1960-61 

91,536 

38,903 

1961-62 

61,460 

66,235 

1962-63 

73,812 

75,020 
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1 

2 

3 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1963-64 

1,08,888 

80,566 

1964-65 

84,196 

81,332 

1965-66 

90,178 

1,12,646 

1966-67 

93,125 

1,03,212 

1967-68 

1,01,601 

1,01,595 

1968-69 

89,776 

90,499 

1969-70 

1,05,618 

1,03,672 

1970-71 

2,78,108 

1,89,163 

1971-72 

2,88,478 

1,23,216 

1972-73 

1,73,661 

2,96,755 

1973-74 

1,60,907 

1,95,537 

1974-75 

3,17,887 

2,99,870 

1975-76 

4,32,407 

3,03,199 

1976-77 

2,82,909 

3,26,430 


Notified Area Committee, Tosham 

The Haryana Government constituted a Notified Area Committee for 
Tosham in September 1970>. Prior to that a Panchayat had been working 
there. The committee has 9 nominated members, one of whom is its Chair¬ 
man. 


For providing drinking water, the committee has completed a supply 
scheme at a cost of over Rs. 10 lakh with the help of loans from various 
agencies. It started providing private water connections from April 1974, 
There are 15 public stand posts and the number of private connections is 250. 
The town is served by open surface drains. 

Electric street lighting was introduced in 1970. There are 60 electric 
bulbs and 100 fluorescent tubes for street lighting. About 850 private domestic 
connections have been given. 

The committee maintains 0.5 kilometre of metalled roads. It also main¬ 
tains a library and reading room, housed in the committee’s office. 

1. Notified Area Committee now stands dissolved vide Haryana Government - Noti¬ 
fication No. 12748.2C-77/23195, dated July 28, 1977. 
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The committee has engaged 9 Safai Karamcharis and 2 Cartmen for sani¬ 
tation. For removal of night-soil, it has provided wheel-barrows and all the 
rubbish is collected in pits. 

The bye-laws framed by the committee include octroi, house tax and 
stamp duty. Its income includes octroi, tehbazari, hill compensation, licence 
fee, rent of shops and lease money from committee lands. The house tax 
has been levied since April 1, 1975. 

The income (including loans and grants) and expenditure of the 
committee from 1970-71 to 1976-77 were : 


Year 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1970-71 

38,620 

21,780 

1971-72 

2,49,850 

2,42.623 

1972-73 

3,63,872 

3,65.043 

1973-74 

2,16,525 

2,12,727 

1974-75 

7,50.345 

6,68,641 

1975-76 

3,61,859 

3,53,952 

1976-77 

2,97,024 

3.16,773 


Notified Area Committee, Siwani 

The Notified Area Committee, Siwani was constituted in August 1971 > 
with 9 members, all of whom were nominated, including 2 belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes. From July 3, 1975, the number of Scheduled Castes has 
been increased from 2 to 3, while the total number of members remains 9. 

The Committee has installed an electric motor on a well for supply of 
water. Another water-supply scheme has been sanctioned, but the work has not 
started due to the precarious financial position. There is also a rural water- 
supply scheme under which about 16 stand posts have been provided. The com- 


1. Notified Area Committee now stands dissolved vide Haryana Govemmenit Noti¬ 
fication No. 12749-2C-77/23197, dated July 28 
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mittee has also provided one stand post. It has constructed some surface drains 
in the main streets of the town. 

Electricity became available in 1969; 100 electric bulbs have been pro¬ 
vided for street lighting. The number of domestic electric connections is 600. 

The committee has engaged 10 sweepers for sanitation. They have 
been provided with covered wheel-barrows to carry night-soil. Private sweepers 
have also been supplied with covered wheel-barrows. 

The committee maintains 1/2 kilometre of metalled and 5 kilometres 
of unmetalled roads. 

The committee has framed bye-laws which include business, house 
tax, cycle, encroachment, hand cart and theli. 

Income comes from octroi, chulha tax, tehbazari, licence fee and 
rent. House tax has also been levied since April 1, 1975. 

The income (including loans and grants) and expenditure figures of the 
committee from 1971-72 to 1976-77 given below show that expenditure has 
risen significantly over the period, which indicates increasing activities : 


Year Income Expenditure 



(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1971-72 

37,987 

5,979 

1972-73 

50,550 

41,491 

1973-74 

55,235 

78,394 

1974-75 

1,40,856 

82,063 

1975-76 

1,07,194 

1,04,506 

1976-77 

1,70,422 

1,69,375 


Notified Area Committee, Bawani Kehra 

The Bawani Khera Notified Area Committee was constituted in 
June 1973. It had no elected member ; 9 members were nominated by the 
Government and one of them was its chairman. The nominated committee 
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was dissolved on July 5, 1976 and the Tahsildar, Bawani Khera appointed as 
Administrator of the committee. 

A water-supply scheme has been introduced with an open well fitted 
with a motor. About 10 taps have been provided for public use. There is a 
rural water-supply scheme also under which two stand posts have been provi¬ 
ded. There are 65 fluorescent tubes and 110 electric bulbs for street lighting. 
Tha number of domestic connections in March 1977 was 530. 

The committee has constructed some surface drains. Six Sweepers and 
2 Cartmen have been engaged far sanitation and provided with wheel barrows 
to carry night-soil. 

The committee has framed Octroi bye-law. Sources of income are 
octroi, license fee and tehbazon. House tax has been levied since 
October 1, 1975. 

The income (including loans and grants') and expenditure of the 
committee from 1973-74 to 1976-77 were : 


Year Income Expenditure 



(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

93.803 

83,754 

1974-75 

1,83,069 

1,18,882 

1975-76 

1,50,550 

1,59.499 

1976-77 

2,05,898 

1.44,624 


RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT—PANCHAYATI RAJ 

The Punjab Gram Panchayats Act, 1952, with its subsequent amend¬ 
ments and the Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads Act, 1961, are the legal 
base for rural local government, popularly called Panchayati Raj. The 
structure had three tiers, a Panchayat at the village, a Panchayat Samiti at the 
block and a Zila Parishad at the district level. These institutions were link¬ 
ed with each other by means of indirect elections. They did not, however, 
constitute a hierarchy one subordinate to the other. They had defined spheres 
of activity and independent sources of revenue. The institution of Zila Pari¬ 
shad was abolished on June 13,1973. The structure of rural local government 
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now comprises two tiers, i.e. a Panchayat at the village level and a Panchayat 
Samiti at the block level. 

Panchayats 

When the district was formed there were 413 panchayats for its 471 
villages. Generally, there is one panchayat for each village, but in a few cases 
of small villages there is a joint panchayat for more than one. Every pan* 
chayat has a minimum of five members and maximum of nine. There is at 
least one Scheduled Caste Panch and one Mahila Panch. The total member¬ 
ship of the panchayats was 2,688 which included 444 Harijan Panches and 
362 women Panches and Sarpanches. The total number of panchayats rose 
to 418 in 1976-77. The total membership of panchayats during 1976-77 was 
3,239 which included 497 Harijan Panches and 417 women Panches and 
Sarpanches. 

Panchayat and development.—The main emphasis of panchayat res¬ 
ponsibility has been on general rural development, with particular reference 
to increase in agricultural production. The sphere of work of the panchayats 
in development has been comprehensively laid out in the Punjab Gram Pan¬ 
chayat Act, 1952 and its amendments. It includes Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry, Health and Sanitation, Forests, Industries, Education and Social 
Education, Social Welfare, Village Public Works and Sports and Recreation. 
The panchayat thus has full authority to work in almost all spheres which 
concern the betterment of the village. 

The details of the public utility work done by the panchayats in the 
district are given in Table XLII of Appendix. 

The panchayat of village Bhageshwari in the Dadri tahsil has 
provided a television set for the villagers. 

The shamlat (village common) lands vesting in the panchayats of the 
district are 77,878 acres (31,526.12 hectares) in area, of which 9,828 acres 
(3,977.25 hectares) culturable land is leased out. The income from such lands 
from 1972-73 to 1976-77 was : 

Year Income 



(Rs.) 

1972-73 

6,08,823 

1973-74 

8,89,024 

1974-75 

10,91,303 

1975-76 

10,19,504 

1976-77 

10,56,521 
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The panchayats are unable to make suitable arrangements for the uti¬ 
lization of waste shamlat lands with them. Hence a scheme has been chalked 
out to ^utilise such lands for pasture/forest purposes through the Forest 
Department. 

During 1973-74 Rs. 12,600 was advanced to Panchayats Paluwas 
and Dhigawa Jattan as an interest free loan under the Revenue 
Earning Scheme for installation of a tube-well on shamlat land and the 
construction of shops respectively. During 1975-76, a sum of Rs, 10,000 each 
was advanced to Panchayats Badhara, Dudhwa, [Mitathal and Dulheri 
for installation of pumping sets and construction of staff quarters and shops. 
In 1976-77, Rs. 10,000 was advanced to Panchayat Jhoju kalan for 
installation of wellsipumping sets. 

Criminal judicial powers,—The criminal judicial powers of the pan¬ 
chayats have been confined to cases such as minor thefts, trespasses, en¬ 
croachments on public property, public nuisance, causing hurt, singing 
obscene songs, and mischief by damages to property of value not exceeding Rs. 
250. The panchayats have also been empowered to try cases under various 
sections of the I.P.C. They may impose fines. They are not bound by the 
provisions of the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 and as such [lawyers are not per¬ 
mitted in the proceedings before them. The Chief Judicial Magistrate hears 
appeals against the orders of the panchayats. He is empowered to transfer 
cases from one panchayat to another. 

Civil and revenue judicial work. —Jurisdiction^ of fpanchayat to try civil 
and revenue cases is : 

(a) Suits for the recovery of moveable property or the value of such 
property. 

(b) Suits for money or goods due on contracts or the price thereof. 

(c) Suits for compensation for wrongfully taking or injuring move- 
able property. 

(d) Suits mentioned in clauses (j) (k) (i) and (n) of 'sub-section 3 of 
section 77 of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887. 

The judicial work done by the panchayats is given in Table XLlIl of 
Appendix. 

In respect of revenue and civil cases, the panchayats are under the con¬ 
trol of the District Judge and the Collector respectively who are the appellate 
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auihofttm. Tho' pocuaiary limits in such cases are : 


Panchayat with ordinary 
powers 


Panchayat with enhanced 
powers 


Criminal dases Rs lOO 


Rs. 200 


Civil & Revenue Rs. 200 in respect of suits 
cases falling under clauses (a), 

(b) and (c) and Rs. 100 in 
respect of suits falling 
under clause (d) 


Rs. 500 in respect of suits 
falling under clauses (a), 
(b) and (c) and Rs. 200 in 
respect of suits falling under 
clause (d) 


Technical guidance and financial assistance from Panchayat Samitis and 
their offleers.—Under tho Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads Act, 1961, 
it has been made incumbent on Panchayat Samitis to render such technical 
and financial assistance as may bo required by the panohayats for imple¬ 
menting development schemes which are beyond their power. The pan¬ 
chayat are also entitled to technical help and guidance from extension oifiders 
of the blocks. 

Source of income.'~The panchayats are authorised to levy taxes, duties 
and fees. Apart from miscellaneous itoms, the main sources of income arc : 
grants from government, house tax, income from shamlat land, voluntary con¬ 
tributions, three per cent of the land holding tax of the panchayat area, fees 
and fines. The income and expenditure figures of the panchayats of district 
are given in Table XLIV of Appendix. 


Panchayat Samitis 

The entire district has been divided into 7 blocks. Each of these has a 
Panchayat Samitis. Every Panchayat Samiti normally has (i) 16 members 
elected out of Panchos and SaFpanche$.(ii) two from cooperative societies; and 
(iii) one from the producer members of the Market Committees of the area. If 
this membership does not include frour persons belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and two woman the balance is made up by co-option. Besides, all the 
M.L.A.softhe area are associate members. The Stib-Divisional Officer (Civil) 
and the Executive Officer of the Panchayat Samiti (Bbck Development and 
Panchayat Officer of the block) are cx-officio members. These two have no 
right to vote though they can take part in discussions. 

The details of the various categories of membeM in the seven Panchayat 
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Samitis as on-March 31jl977, are'given below : 



Name of Panchayat 

Primary 

Co-opted 

Associate 

Ex-cfficio 

Samiti 

members 

members 

members 

. members 

Bhiwani 

19 

5 

1 

2 

Badhara 

21 

8 

1 

2 

BawanlKhera 

— 

■ — 

— 

- 

Dadri-I 

18 

6 

1 

2 

Dadri-U 

18 

6 

1 

2 

Loharu 

18 

€ 

1 

2 

Tosham 

19 

6 

1 

2 

Total: 

113 

37 

6 

12 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman.—^The Chairman and Vice- Chaicinan of 
the Panchayat. Samitiare elected by the primary and co-opted merhfeer« from 
amongst thamselves for a term of 3 years. The Chairman presideS'^ver thie 
meetings of the Panchayat Samiti and Standing Committee No. i, Tiamely, 
the Committee for Finance and Taxation. He is regarded as the leader af the 
teamandarea.' He ensures that all the decision of the Samiti are Implemented. 
Previously the Samiti could delegate any of its functions to the Chairman but 
this power has been withdrawn. 

Meetings of Panchayat Samiti.—Panchayat Samitis meet.generally once 
in two months. In these meetings, grants are sanctioned to the Panchayats and 
other business is transaoted. All the decisions of the - Samitis are made by 
majority vote and in the form of resolutions. The proceedings are recorded and 
a copy sent to the Deputy Commissioner. ■ The Deputy Commissioner has the 
power to suspend any resolution -of the Samiti. 

Standing Committees.—There are, three standing committees for each 
Samiti: (1) for Finance and Taxation,(2) for Agriculture and Communications, 
and (3) for Health and Rural Sanitation. Education,. Social Edupation -and 
Industries. The meetiugs of standing committee are held once a month. 

Duties of the Panchayat Samitis.—Subject to such exceptions and con¬ 
ditions as the Government may, by general or special order, impose, it is the 
duty of a Panchayat Samiti to provide for and make arrangements for carrying 
out the re^airenJits of the area under its Jurisdiction. Thus inter-village 
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roads, fairs, ferris, cooperatives, distribution of fertilizers and other common 
service items figure prominently on their duty chart. 

Finances—The Government assigns to a Panchayat Samiti every year 
a portion of the land-holding tax realized within the area of the Panchayat 
Samiti. In addition, the Panchayat Samitis have been authorized to impose 
taxes with prior permission of the Government. The Government also 
provides funds to the Panchayat Samitis whenever they transfer any subject 
to their control. A portion out of the cattle fair income is also transferred to 
Panchayat Samitis for the promotion of health and improvement of breeds. 

The taxes levied by the Samitis are • cycle token tax, oil engine fee, cart 
foe, tonga tax and rickshaw tax. The income and expenditure figures of the 
Panchayat Samitis are given in Table XLV of Appendix, 

Execution of work.—The Panchayat Samitis generally work through the 
panchayats under the supervision of the Executive Officer and its staff. 

In the district administration, Panchayat Samitis have become a signi¬ 
ficant factor. The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is a member of all the 
important advisory committees, e.g. District Agricultural Production and 
Development Committee and District Coordination and Grievances 
Committee. He is consulted in all important matters connected with 
welfare. The resolutions of the Panchayat Samitis are duly considered 
and accepted as guidelines. The Deputy Commissioner is inclined to work 
through Panchayat Samitis in matters like relief measures, distribution of 
grants and the like. 

The formation of the Panchayat Samitis has resulted in the emergence 
of a second line of leadership. Members are interested more in development 
activities than in politics. They have to win the confidence of at least two to 
three panchayats in order lo get elected to the Samiti. Thus they have to be 
sensitive to the needs of almost every village and for this purpose a fair share 
of development grants is given to every panchayat. But there are inevitably 
party and group loyalties. Sometimes grants are distributed not according to 
need but on these basis. 

Zl(A PARISHAD 

No Zila Parishad functioned in the district as this institution was 
abolished on June 13, 1973, and the duties of the Parishad entrusted to the 
Deputy Commissioner. 



Chapter XV 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Historical Background 

Though historical evidence about educational institutions in the district 
during the Hindu period is lacking, yet from the inscriptions’ engraved on the 
hill in Toshatn, we may infer that some system of education was prevalent as 
a rock edict would otherwise hardly exist. Nor is definite information avail¬ 
able about educational and cultural institutions in the areas now comprising 
the district, during the Muslim period. There is also no record of the exis¬ 
tence of any large educational institution before the introduction of the 
modern system of the nineteenth century. The only places where some sort of 
education was imparted appears to have been the religious schools in 
temples and mosques especially at places where the population of a particular 
community was comparatively concentrated. 

These institutions did not conform to any common syllabus. Female 
education was neglected, there were no indigenous institutions exclusively 
for girls. Female education was confined to religious instruction. Hindu 
girls learnt Deva-nagari script to enable them to read their religious books 
while the Muhammadan girls learnt passages from the Quran, usually at home 
where a few gathered for the purpose. There was a private girls school at 
Kaliana to which Muhammadan girls went to learn religious books. 

The beginning of western education may be traced to first district school 
established at Bhiwani in 1864. It taught Lande and Mahajani as well as the 
ordinary Urdu course. In 1883-84, the number of schools in the then Bhiwani 
tahsilroseto 5 including 4 vernacular primary and 1 middle school The 
middle school was at Bhiwani and the primary schools were at Tosham, Kairu, 
Tigrana and Bhiwani. The Bhiwani District School soon after became an 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. It was provided with a boarding house. 
It was maintained from municipal funds. Female education remained virtu¬ 
ally neglected during this period. Except for a Baptist Mission Girls School 
at Bhiwani,* there was no other institution in the tahsil exclusively for girls. 


1. These inscriptions date back to 4th or Sth century A.D. 

2. Htsar District Gazetteer, 1883-84, p. 61. 

3. Hisar District Gazetteer, 1892, p. 22S. 
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Two Zamindari schools were opened during the period 1881-91 by the District 
Board. They were intended to supply sons of Zamindars and Kamins with 
really needful rudimentary education, such as simple reading, counting and 
accounts. These schools used to remain closed during harvesting. 

The pace of education was even, slower in the areas ,,under princely 
states. Until 1890, indigenous education was imparted in a school maintained 
by the Jind State at Oharkhi Dadri. It was not till 1889 that the.Charkhi Dadri 
institution became a vernacular middle school. In 1891, three primary schools' 
were opened at Kaliana, Ranila and Dadri and the vernacular middle school 
at Charkhi Dadri was converted to an anglo-^vernacular school. Female 
education was still confined to religious instruction only. 

Loharu tahsil, formerly a State, had no recognised educational institution 
till 1935®. It had only an Islamia Maktab which imparted religious instruction 
to Muslims, and a Hindu Pathshala., in which, besides reading and writing 
some arithmetic was taught to shopkeepers* sons. But these institutions were 
deserted during harvest time *. In 1934, it had only 5 unrecognised educational 
institutions for males, with .only 160 scholars on their rolls. 

Writing about education, P.J. Fagan observed as follows in the 
Hissar District Gazetteer, 1915 :— 

‘•‘As a general rule, however, the majority of the children taught in all 
these schools are either the sons of officials or of people of. the- shopkeeper 
class. The value of education is as yet, as the figures of literacy show, not 
understood by the great mass of the agricultural population”*. 

Whilethere was an expansion of education after 1915, it was not of any 
great proportions, and was substantially,confined to the well-to -do classes. 
A great impetus, however, came after Independence and even female educa¬ 
tion started expanding rapidly. 

The following figures show the vast expansion of education during the 
period 1972-73 to 1976-77 

Number of institutions Number .of students 

Institution/year Govt. Private Total Boys Girls Total 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Colleges 

1972-73 1 5 6 3,241 469 3,710 

1. Pkuikfan States Gazetreer {Patiala, Jind and Nabha), 1904, p. 329. 

2. Loharu State Gazetteer, Statistical Tables,,1936, Table 51. 

3. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (:LoharH,State), 1915, p. 20. 

4. Ibid, p. 241. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1973-74 

2 

5 

7 

4,073 

601 

4,674 

1974-75 

2 

6 

8 

5,156 

790 

5,946 

197S-76 

2 

6 

8 

4,021 

826 

4,847 

1976-77 

2 

6 

8 

4,122 

862 

4,984 

Higher Secondary Sdiools 

1972-73 

7 

2 

9 

5,767 

2,546 

8,313 

1973-74 

7 

2 

9 

5,820 

2,748 

8,568 

1974-75 

7 

2 

9 

6,349 

2,930 

9,279 

1975-76 

7 

2 

9 

6,352 

3,004 

9,356 

1976-77 

7 

2 

9 

5,894 

2,701 

8,595 

High.Sch(»ls 

1972-73 

88 

6 

94 

39,691 

7,325. 

47,016 

1973-74 

88 

6 

94 

41,597 

7,546 

49,143 

1974-75 

90 

6 

96 

40,787 

7,461 

48,248 

1975-76 

90 

8 

98 

42,948 

8,806 

51,754 

1976-77 

90' 

8 

98 

40,374 

8,763 

49,137 

Middle Schools 

1972-73 

73 

1 

74 

14,966 

3,926 

18,892 

1973-74 

74 • 

1 

75 

14,698 

3,998 

18,696 

1974-75 

74 

1 

75 

14,481 

4,448 

18,929 

1975-76 

74 

1 

75 

15,488 

4,921 

20,929 

1976-77 

74 

1 

75 

16,469 

5,499 

21,968 

Primary Schools 

1972-73 

400 

8 

408 

31,594 

10,197 

41,791 

1973-74 

413 

8 

421 

31,569 

10,841 

42,410 

1974-75 

418 

9 

427 

32,456 

11,462 

43,918 

1975-76 

415 

9 

424 

33,354 

13,185 

46,539 

1976-77 

415 

9 

424 

32,492 

13,211 

45,703 
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Education of Women 

Till recently women education had lagged well behind that of men. 
It was only during the last decade of the nineteenth century that a 
non-aided girls school was started at Bhiwani by the Baptist Mission. 
In 1915, it had only 30 pupils. The first Municipal Board Primary School 
for Girls had been opened at Bhiwani in about 1900. Deva-nagari was taught 
as the pupils were nearly all Hindus. There were no arrangements for higher 
education for girls. Even in 1947, there was no high school for girls in a town 
like Bhiwani. 

In the Dadri area, in 1904, there was one private girls school at Kaliana 
where Muslim girls were imparted instruction in Arabic religious books. 

Female education was entirely neglected in Loharu State where there 
was no school. 

Women education thus improved only after Independence, when vo¬ 
luntary organisations like the Sanatan Dharam Sabha, the Arya Samaj and 
others opened a number of schools for girls. In 1976-77, the district was well 
advanced in women’s education and there were 41 primary, 10 middle, 14 high 
and higher secondary schools exclusively for girls. Most other schools, parti¬ 
cularly in the rural areas, are co-educational. Presently there are two degree 
colleges for women, one at Bhiwani (Adarsh Mahila Mahavidyalaya) and the 
other at Charkhi Dadri (Saraswati College for Women). Co-education is 
practised in most of the other degree colleges in the district. 

The following table shows the number of institutions exclusively for 
girl students at primary, middle, high/higher secondary and college level in the 
district during the period 1972-73 to 1976-77 :— 


Number of institutions 


Type of 
institution 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Primary 

35 

41 

41 

41 

41 

Middle 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

High/Higher Secondary 

' 11 

12 

12 

14 

14 

Colleges 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
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After the formation of the district, a special programme was drawn 
up for the promotion of girls’ education. A composite hostel under this scheme 
was constructed by the Public Works Department for the Government Girls 
High School, Tosham, and it started functioning from March 1975. 

Education of Scheduled castes and Backward Classes 

Before Independence, no particular effort was made in education for the 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes. They remained educationally the 
most backward section of society. After 1947, however. Government vig¬ 
orously directed policy towards the eradication of illiteracy among them. 

The students belonging to these classes are provided with various faci¬ 
lities by way of reserved seats in professional and technical institutions, 
exemption from payment of tuition fees, the reimbursing of examination 
fees and also by direct financial assistance in the form of stipends. School 
books are supplied to them free of cost in the classes IX to XI. Free college 
education is also given to students of these Classes. Despite these concessions 
literacy among these Classes is still low, as they prefer to employ their children 
on odd. jobs to supplement the family income, and are not yet alive to the 
benefits of education. 

The following table shows the enrolment of Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Classes students in different institutions in the district during the 
period 1972-73 to 1976-77 


Number of students 


Institution/year 

1 

Boys 

2 

Girls 

3 

Total 

4 

Primary Schools 

1972-73 

4,424 

799 

5,223 

1973-74 

4,389 

863 

5,252 

1974-75 

4,399 

770 

5,169 

1975-76 

4,559 

999 

5,558 

1976-77 

5,231 

1,181 

6,412 


Middle Schools 


1972-73 


1,838 362 


2,200 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

1973-74 

1,885 

310 

2,195 

1974-75 

1,761 

386 

2,147 

1975-76 

2,183 

366 

2,549 

1976-77 

2,061 

462 

2,523 

High/Kigher Secondary Schools 

1972-73 

5,447 

493 

5,940 

1973-74 

5,702 

436 

6,138 

1974-75 

5,624 

477 

6,101 

1975-76 

8,021 

937 

8,958 

1976-77 

5,327 

529 

5,856 

Colleges 

1972-73 

262 

4 

266 

1973-74 

197 

— 

197 

1974-75 

300 

7 

307 

1975-76 

243 

1 

244 

1976-77 

305 

12 

317 

Literacy 

According to the 1911 Census^, 

there were 6,411 

(27 per cent) literates 


in areas now comprising the Bhiwani district (e^ccluding Bawani Khera tahsil). 
Literacy among males was 4.9 percent while it was 08 percent in the case 
of fenib5. Literacy amiig fenileswas particularly low in the Dadri tahsil 
where only .03 per cent were literate In 1931, the percentage of total literates 
declined to 2.2 per cent and that of males to 4.2 per cent, but the percentage 
of literacy among females showed a marginal increase to 0.4 per cent 

With the expansion of educational facilities after Independence, literacy 


1. Figures h ive beea compiled from the number of literate persons ia i9U. separately 
for Bhiwant, Lahs.ru and Dadri tahsils but do not include the number of literate persons 
in the Bawani Khera tahsil. 
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took a significant upward trend. According to the 1961 Census, the percent* 
age of total literates in the present district areas worked out to 17.2 per cent, 
and that of males and females respectively to 27.5 per cent and 5.4 per cent 

The table^ below gives the extent of literacy in rural and urban areas 
of the present district as revealed by the census of 1971 S— 


Total population Literate and educated Literacy ratio 



Persona 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males Females 

, Persons Males 

Fc^ 

malei 

Urban 

1,03.188 

56.123 

4^065 

4^584 

29,346 

14,238 

42,24 

52.29 

30.25 

Rural 

6,54,829 

3.46,933 

3.07.896 

1.41.006 

1.18.062 

21,944 

21.53 

34.54 

7.13 

Total: 

7.58,017 

A03.056 


i.84.590 

1,48,408 

36,182 

24.4 

36.8* 

To2^ 


In 1971,42.24 percent ofthe urban population (52.?9 percent of males 
and 30.25 per cent of females) and 21.53 per cent of the rural population (34.54 
per cent of males and 7.13 percent of females) were literate as againstthelit- 
racy ratio of 51 percent for the urban population (59.12 per cent of males and 
41.48 per cent of females) and 21.27 per cent for the rural population (32.57 
per cent of males and 9.24 per cent of females) for the State as a whole 

Educational set-up 

The District Education Officer is responsible for the administration and 
control of all primary, middle, high and higher secondary schools. He is directly 
under the administrative control of the Director, Public Instruction, Haryana, 
Chandigarh. The District Education Officer is assisted by One Deputy District 
Education Officer and three Sub-Divisional Education Officers*. For rural 
areas he is helped by 10 Block Education Officers, 2 of whom are females. The 
area of operation of each B.E.O. is normally coterminous with the development 
block. Though there are seven developcmnt blocks, the Education Depart¬ 
ment has divided the district into 10 blocks.® An Assistant Education Officer 
looks after the promotion of physical education in primary and middle schools. 

Pre-primary schools.—A systematic pre-primary education is of recent 
origin. The district lags behind in this field. But for few nursery schools run by 

1. Source : (S) Census of India 1911, District Cenesus Handbook, Hisar District, 191A. 

(li) Census of India 1971, District Census Handbook, Makendratarh Dis¬ 
trict, 1973. 

(iii) Statistical Abstract of Haryana, 1973-74. 

2. Though th?re are two Civil Sub-Divisions, the Education Department has divided 
the district into three Sub-Divisions, ;viz. Bhiwani, Dadri and Loharu. 

3. Bhiwani I, Bhiwani 11, Dadri I, Dadri H, Badhara, Bawani Khera, Tosham, Bahl, 
Satnaii and Loharu. 
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private bodies there is no pre-primary or nursery school run by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Primary and basic schools.— These cover five years. Since April 1, 
1961, primary education has been made compulsory and free. By March 31, 
1977, there were 424 primary schools and thus alomost every village had one 

Middle schools.—The introduction of compulsory primary education 
is having impact on the enrolment at the middle stage. The pupil teacher 
ratio of 30:1 has been adopted for this stage and education is free in all Govern¬ 
ment institutions. On March 31, 1977, there were 75 middle schools in the 
district 

Secondary schools.—For a majority of students, secondary education 
is of a terminal character; a limited number only can pursue higher education. 
This postulates that secondary schools should offer a variety of courses cal¬ 
culated to meet the requirements of those who wish to earn a livelihood after 
completing secondary education, besides providing a broad base for admission 
to higher counes of study. With this objective some high schools were con¬ 
verted into higher secondary pattern. Since the conversion involves complex 
problems like funds for additional buildings and equipment and adequate train¬ 
ed personnel, progress has been slow. There were 7 Government and 2 private¬ 
ly managed higher secondary schools and 92 Government and 6 privately 
managed high schools in the district on March 31, 1977 

Medium of Instruction 

The medium of instruction in the district is Hindi. According to the 
policy adopted by the State Government in April 1967, the teaching of Hindi 
as the first compulsory language and as medium of instruction begins from 
class 1. English is taught from the 6th class as a second compulsory language. 
Sanskrit, Urdu or Telgu is taught as a third compulsory language in classes 7 
and 8. Safeguards have also been provided for linguistic minorities. The 
teaching of Urdu/Panjabi as an additional subject from the 1st primary class 
is provided if there are 10 students in a class or 40in a primary school or 
primary department of iniddle/high/higher secondary schools, desirous to study 
this language. But the medium of instruction and the first language even for 
these schools remains Hindi 

Incentives 

In order to encourage the education of boys and girls belonging to poor 
families, a reduced scale of fee is charged from them. The education is free 
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forall whose family income is less than Rs. 1,000 per annuminthe caseofboys 
and less than Rs. 3,000 per hnnum in the case of girls. Boys whose family in¬ 
come is between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000 are charged fee at half rates. Boys 
whose family income exceeds Rs. 3,000 per annum are charged fee at full rates 
whereas the girls in this category are charged fee at half rates. 

The students belonging to Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes, 
who are studying in 9th, 10th and 11th classes, are given stipends at the rate 
of Rs. 8 per mensem under the State Harijan Welfare Scheme, provided 
the income of their parents/guardians does not exceed Rs 1,800 per annum. 
They are also allowed refund of examination fees. Scheduled Castes are 
exempt from the payment of tuition fee, but the students belonging to Other 
Backward Classes are allowed this concession subject to the above income 
condition. 

Scheduled Castes are also given assistance under the Government of 
India Post-Matric Sdcholarship Scheme. This includes refund of examination 
fee, tuition fee and other compulsory charges. The rate of assistance varies from 
Rs. 27 to Rs. 75 according to different income slabs. 

No tuition fee is charged from the children of serving defence personnel 
or of defence personnel who have been killed or disabled during national 
emergency. 

Colleges (including Technical and Professional) 

The origin of college education in the district can be traced back to 1944 
when Vaish College was established at Bhiwani and that of technical education 
to 1943 when the Technological Institute of Textiles was founded. The next 
decade saw the birth of only one college, the K.M. Teachers’ Training College 
imparting instruction for B.Ed. Course. At present there are nine colleges; 
2 of these are run by the Government and 7 by privately managed bodies. All 
these colleges are aff iliated to the Kurukshetra University. 

Government College, Bhiwani.— The scheme for the construction 
of buildings for a Government College at a cost of Rs. 64.96 lakh was 
approved in two phases during December 1971 and February 1973. 
The institution came into existance in July 1971, as Government College, 
Bhiwani, at first located in the hostel of the I.T.I. on the Hansi 


1. All these institutions were previously affiliated to the Paruab University, Cbandisarh 
but from the academic session 1973-74, these have been affiliated to the Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. 
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Road. The foundation stone of the new collaege was laid on July 22,1972. 
It was inaugurated on January 17, 1975. Initially providing instruction for 
a 3-year Degree Course in humanities only, it has developed into a multi-faculty 
college, functioning in two shifts and having post graduate classes as well. It 
has its own library containing 13,673 books. It also brings out annually 
a magazine named PINAKI. 

In 1976-77, the college had on its rolls 1,273 students (1,224 boys and 49 
girls! including 80 students beloneintr fn ScheHiileH (Pastes anH in# tn 
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The college library contains 27,160 books. It is housed in a new build¬ 
ing built in 1969 on the occasion of the silver jubilee of the college. It sub¬ 
scribed to more than hundred periodicals, Indian as well as foreign. A book- 
bank, with a grant of Rs. 20,000 from the University Grant Commission, has 
been set up in the library to help deserving and needy students. 

The College has vast playgrounds and equipment for games and sports. 
It publishes a magazine annually. 

Technological Institute of Textiles, Bhiwani.—Established in 1943. it 
is a unique institution with a large composite textile mill attached to it for 
providing practical training and research under actual industrial conditions. 
It is situated on the Tosham Road. 

The institute offers both under-graduate and post -graduate courses to 
308 Indian and foreign students (1976-77). 

To begin with, the institute started Artisan and Certificate Courses and 
later introduced a Three-Year Diploma Course in Spinning/Weaving Technology. 
It was then affiliated to the Department of Industries. It was upgraded to 
the degree level in 1952, and was affiliated to the Panjab University for the 
B.Sc. Textile Degree Course. To keep pace with the developments in the man¬ 
made fibres and fabric processing techniques, a parallel degree course in Tex¬ 
tile Chemistry and a post-graduate course in Textile Technology was started 
from 1971. 

Apart from the mill, a new workshop of ultra-modern design was con¬ 
structed in 1962 at a cost of Rs. 14 lakh to provide additional facilities for 
training and research for students. 

The institute possesses a Textile Testing House, well equipped with 
modern precision instruments, both mechanical and electronic, for physical, 
mechanical and chemical testing of fibres, yarn and fabrics, natural and man- 
mili. Ap.irt from training students, this Testing House undertakes testing, 
investigations and research projects. It provides technical and consultative 
service to the industry and to other agencies. 

Its spacious library contains over 6,000 books and 3,100 bound 
periodicals. In addition, the library subscribes to 40 technical journals 
and magazines from India and abroad. The library has almost all the 
available books on textile subjects as well as many rare and out of print 
volumes. 
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It is a residential institute. The newly constructed open air theatre 
provides excelleat facilities for cultural programmes. The institute has 
got its own 35 mm double projector to exhibit feature films to students. It 
has extensive playgrounds. Participation in sports is compulsory for all the 
students. 

Till December 1976, 1,073 technologists had graduated from the insti¬ 
tute in addition to 185 diploma holders. 

Kirori Mai CoUlge of Education, Bhiwani.—This college was establish¬ 
ed in 1955 and is one of the oldest institutions in Haryana imparting instruction 
forB.Ed. Course. It is co-educational and has two hostels—one for boys and 
the other for girls. In 1976-77, it had 245 students on its rolls (130 boys and 
115 girls) including 3 students (all boys) belonging to Scheduled Castes and 
15 (all boys) to Backward Classes. The college had 12 members on its teaching 
staff. 

The college is housed in an imposing building on an 8-acre (3.2-hectare) 
campus on Hansi Road. It has a good playground and a library which 
has about 9,046 volumes in it. There is a book-bank attached to the library 
and it caters to the needs of poor and needy students. A college magazine 
named the New Educator is brought out annually. During 22 years of its 
existence, this institution has trained 4,345 teachers. 

Adarsh Mahila Mahavidyalaya,Bhiwani.—Founded in 1970, it was the first 
women’s college in the district. It offers courses in humanities up to the degree 
level. In 1977, the collage had on its rolls 400 girl students, and 19 members on 
its teaching staff. It had also one N.C.C. platoon consisting of 100 cadets. 
It publishes an annual magazine named ANUPMA. 

The college has its own library containing 4,500 books, and playgrounds 
for volleyball and badminton. To promote literary activities among 
students, the college has a Music Society and Hindi-Literary Society. 

Government CoHege of Education, Bhiwairi.—This college was established 
on July 28, 1973. It is a co-educational institution in which students 
are admitted for B.Ed. course. It has 200 seats, i.e. 100 for boys and 
100 for girls. Fifty per cent seats are reserved for Science and fifty per cent 
for Arts students. 

In 1976-77, the college had 200 students on its rolls. It had also one 
unit of N.S.S. During the session 1976-77, two units of O.T. (Sanskrit) class 
were also added. 
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The college is housed in the hostel of I.T.I. building located on Hansi 
Road. It possesses extensive playgrounds. The college has a library with 
725 books. 

.Tanta Vidya Mandir Ganpat Rai Rasiwasia College, Charkhi Dadrl.- The 

foundation stone of this college was laid on June 26.1962. It started function¬ 
ing in July 1965. The Dadri tahsildid not have a college till then. It imparts 
instruction in humanities up to the honours level and science and commerce 
up to the degree. Starting with a feeble strength of 150 students in 1965-66, 
it had 1,040 students on its rolls in 1976-77 including 68 students belonging to 
Scheduled Castes and 60 to Backward Classes. The strength of the teaching 
staff was 67. It had one company of N.C.C. for boys and one unit of N.S.S. 

It has a well stocked library containing 16,90] books. It also subs¬ 
cribes to 12 dailies and 29 periodicals. 

Housed in a magnificient building, it has spacious lecture rooms and well- 
equipped laboratories. The hostel accomodates 60 boarders in 24 cubicles 
and 4 dormitories. 

The college has a spacious gymnasium hall and extensive playgrounds. 
It has arrangement for providing medical facilities to the students. The 
college is co-educational. It brings out an annual maga7ine called SHYAMSAR. 

Saraswati College for Women, Charkhi Dadri,— Located on Delhi- 
Mahendragarh Road, this institution came into existence in July 1974. It offers 
courses in humanities up to degree level. This is now the second college in 
the district exclusively for girls. The foundation stone of the College building 
was laid on July 30, 1972. It was inaugurated on August 1, 1974. 

In 1976-77, the collllege had on its rolls 100 students. It had 9 members 
on its teaching staff. 

The college library contains nearly 800 books and subscribes to 10 
periodicals. A separate building for the library and hostel costing Rs. 2 lakh 
is under construction. The college possesses playgrounds for volleyball 
and badminton. 

Saraswati College of Education, Charkhi Dadri.—This institution came 
into being in July 1975. It is a co-educational institution in which students 
are admitted for B.Ed. course. 
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In 1976-77, the college had 100 students on its rolls (51 boys and 49 girls). 
The college had 6 members on its teaching staff. 

The college is presently housed in the promises of the Janta Vidya 
Mandir G.R.R. College. Its library has nearly 850 books and subscribes to 
18 periodicals. 

A separate building for the college is to be constructed shortly for which 
land has been purchased. 

Technical Schools 

Apart from apprenticeship training from a father to son, formal or¬ 
ganized facilities for technical education were practically non-existent in the 
different areas of the Bhiwani district. An Industrial Training Institute was 
opened at Bhiwani in 1963. Later, Government Industrial Schools for Girls 
were started at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri. After the creation of the dis¬ 
trict, one such school was started at Tosham. All of these function 
under the administrative control of the Director, Industrial Training, Haryana, 
Chandigarh. 

Indastrial Training Institute, Bhiwani.—It imparts training to both males 
and females in engineering and non-engineering trades, viz. Electrician, Fitter, 
Machinist, Radio and T.V. Mechanic and Turner—two years; and Carpenter, 
Moulder, Welder, Hand Compositor and Proof Reader, Printing Machine 
Operator, Cutting and Tailoring, Embroidery and Needle Work, Hand Weav¬ 
ing of Fancy Fabrics and Stenography (Hindi)—-one year. The number of 
seats sanctioned in various trades during the year 1976-77 were : 

Serial Name of trade Sanctioned scats 

number 

1 2 3 


1. 

Electrician 

32 

2. 

Fitter 

32 

3. 

Machinist 

24 

4. 

Radio and T.V. Mechanie 

32 

5. 

Turner 

48 

6. 

Carpenter 

16 

7. 

Moulder 

16 
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I 

2 

3 

8. 

Welder 

12 

9. 

Hand Compositor and Proof Reader 

16 

10. 

Printing Machine Operator 

16 

11. 

Cutting and Tailoring 

16 

12. 

Embroidery and Needle Work 

16 

13. 

Stenography (Hindi) 

32 

14. 

Hand Weaving of Fancy Fabrics 

16 


Total : 

324 


Twenty percent seats are reserved for Scheduled Castes/Scheduled 
Tribes, 2 per cent for Backward Classes and 10 percent for Backward Areas. 
Cutting and Tailoring, and Embroidery and Needle Work trades are reserved 
for girls only. They can join other trades also. 

The training imparted is of National Trade Certificate level and carries 
all-India recognition. Financial assistance is also given to certain specified 
categories of students at varying scales. Stipends are paid at the rate of Rs. 45 
per mensem to members of the Scheduled Castes, Rs. 100 to ex-servicemen 
and Rs. 40 to their dependents. All trainees are provided free medical aid, 
workshop clothing and hostel accommodation. 

The institute has a library of technical books. Facilities also exist for 
indoor and outdoor games. It has a well-equipped workshop, 9 theory rooms, 
an administrative block and a hostel for trainees. 

During 1976-77, there were 347 trainees on the rolls (305 boys and 42 
girls) out of which 4b boys and 2 girls belonged to the Scheduled Castes and 
35 boys to the Backward Classes. The strength of the staff was 30. During 
14 years of its exiistence, this institution has trained 1,565 personnel. 

Government Industrial School for Girls, Bbiwani.—This School was start¬ 
ed in 1963 for a two-year diploma course. In 1966, this course was replaced 
by a one-year certificate course. Training in two trades, viz. Cutting, and 
Tailoring, and Embroidery and Needle Work, is imparted. 
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A Stipend of Rs. 45 per mensem is awarded to all students belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes. 

In 1976-77, the school had 67 students on its rolls. The teaching staff 
consisted of five teachers including the Headmistress, 

Gorernmeht Industrial School for Girls, Charkhi Dadri.—This school was 
established in 1965 and is still in a rented building. Students in the age group 
of 15—25 are adihitted. The upper age limit is relaxable in the case of widows, 
divorcees and separated wives. The candidates having passed middle or above 
are eligible for admission. The school imparts training for one-year certificate 
courses in (a) Cutting and Tailoring (b) Embroidery and Needle Work. 

There are 48 seats in the school altogether. Twenty per cent seats are 
reserved for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 2 per cent for Backward 
Classes andl per cent for brilliant women. A stipend of Rs. 45 per mensem 
is awarded to all students belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Rs. 40 per 
mensem to the wards of ex-servicemen. 

Library and facilities for indoor games exist. 

In 1976-77, the school had 65 students on its rolls including 2 students 
belonging to Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes. The teaching staff 
comprised 1 Headmistress, 3 Junior Mistresses and 1 Drawing Master. 

Government Industrial School for Girls, Tosham.— This institution was 
opened on August 1, 1974, to impart practical and theoretical training in the 
trades of Cutting, Tailoring and Embroidery to the girls of this area, A stipend 
of Rs. 40 and Rs. 45 is awarded respectively to the wards of ex-servicemen 
and Scheduled Castes students. In 1976-77, the school had 69 students on 
its rolls. 

Oriental Schools and Colleges 

There are only three institutions for the teaching of Sanskrit in the dis¬ 
trict, Shri S. D. Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, Bhivvani, Shri Haryana Sheil l anati 
Brahmacharya Ashram, Bhiwani and Arya Hindi. Mahavidyalaya, Charkhi 
Dadri. Shri S. D. Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya was started in 1900 by the Sanatan 
Dharam Sabha. Shri Haryana Sheikhawati Brahmcharya Ashram is the second 
oldest institution of the district, established in 1911. 

These institutions are now affiliated to the Kurukshetra University 
for Shastri, Pragya and Visharad examinations. 
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Physical Education and Health 

The physical education and health of the students are looked after by 
trained diploma holders in physical education generally called PT.I.s. Some 
middle schools too have a PT.E on their staff. Regular games and athletics 
are held under the supervision of these instructors. Normally games are held 
after college/school hours. 

In middle, high and higher secondary schools, a small amount of money 
is collected as Health Fund which is spent on looking after the health of the 
students. In colleges and certain high/higher secondary schools in towns, a 
part-time doctor is employed and a small dispensary is maintained from where 
medicines are dispensed. 

Adult Literacy and Social Education 

There are 60 Adult Education Centres and 100 Non-Formal Ediica- 
tion Centres in the district in which education is given to adults on a part-time 
basis. During 1976-77, 1,120 persons benefited through Adult Education 
Centres and 1,913 through Non-Formal Education Centres. Adult Education 
Centres provide education ta the age group 25—50, while Non-Formal Educa¬ 
tion Centres to the age group 15—25. All these centres are run by the 
Government. Private effort in this direction is lacking. 

Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas working in each block disseminate 
information on aspects of village uplift. 

Education OF the Physically Handicapped 

There is no official or voluntary educational institution working 
exclusively for the education of the physically handicapped persons in the 
district. 

National Cadet Corps 

The National Cadet Corps (N.C.C.) scheme was introduced, as part of 
the educational programme in 1948 to develop the qualities of leade^'ship, unity 
and discipline. Later in July 1963, after the Chinese aggression, it yes irt:c?e 
compulsory for all able bodied under-graduate boy students at college level. 
The N.C.C. training is imparted regularly during academic sessions and through 
outdoor camps. From 1968, two other programmes, namely the National 
Service Scheme and the National Sports Organisation have been introduced 
as an alternative to the N.C.C which is no longer compulsory. 
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N.C.C. is organized in the district through N.C.C. Group headquarters, 
Rohtak. It has under its jurisdiction 11 Haryana Boys Battalion N.C.C. and 
Haryana Girls Battalion N.C.C. covering cadets of senior division in colleges 
and junior division in Schools. 

Sports 

(0 Tournaments.—Sports activities in the district include panchayat 
tournaments at the block and district levels. School tournaments at the zone 
and district levels and open tournaments at the district level. 

The holding of panchayat tournaments at the block and district levels 
is the responsibility respectively of the Panchayat Samitis and the Additional 
General Assistant under the overall control of the Deputy Commissioner. 
Representative teams from different panchayats take part in block tournaments 
and then block teams compete in the District Panchayat Tournament. 

The District School Tournaments Committee consists of elected n.em- 
bers from various schools with the District Education Officer as its ex-officio 
chairman. It organizes school tournaments at the zone and district levels, 
separately for middle schools and high and higher secondary schools. 

Various associations also organize open tournaments for different games. 
Coaching camps for games are organized for young players where they are 
taught the fundamentals and skills of the games and are provided 
opportunities for practice under expert guidance. 

(ii) Promotion of Sports.—For the promotion of sports in the district, 
the State Government has appointed a District Sports Officer at Bhiwani. He 
is assisted by 4 Coaches. 

Five sports centres have been set up for providing daily scientific train¬ 
ing in various games to persons of both sexes. In these centres free coaching 
is provided in football, volley-ball, wrestling and cricket by Coaches trained 
from the National Institute of Sports, Patiala. One-week coaching camps 
are also organized in the villages. 

(ill) Stadia.—At present, there is only one stadium in the district which 
is in the J.V.M.G.R.R. College at Charkhi Dadri. For giving a real boost to 
games and sports, a stadium of international standards is under construction 
at Bhiwani. It is estimated to cost Rs. 30 lakh. A players hostel and a 
swimming pool will be its main attraction. 
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Libraries 

In pre-Independence days only schools and colleges had libraries which 
were mjant for to the students and teachers of those institutions. The library 
movement gained momentum after Independence. Village libraries were in¬ 
troduced in 1950 when some panchayats collected subscriptions and opened 
libraries and reading rooms. 

By 1976-77, there were 307 libraries and reading rooms in the district. 
Of these, 195 libraries were owned by colleges and schools for use of their 
students and staff; 105 were under panchayats, and the remaining 7 
libraries and reading rooms were maintained by local bodies and private 
organizations. Some of the more important are described here. 

Neki Ram Sharma District Library, Bbiwani.—Located in the Municipal 
Park, its new building has been constructed at a cost of Rs. 14 lakh. An 
additional sum of Rs. 5 lakh has been spent on furniture and books. It contains 
about 16,000 book* on all subjects and subscribes to 70 periodicals and news¬ 
papers. The library has a separate children section, reference section and four 
research cabins. An auditorium with a seating capacity of 150 is also 
attached to the library. 

Kirori Mai Temple Library and Reading Room, Bbiwani — It is located 

in the premises of Kirori Mai Temple and ha s got a few hundred religious books 
only. 

Kishan Lai Sewa-Sadan Library and Reading Room, Bbiwani.—It also 
contains a few hundred books on religion and some other subjects. 

Municipal Committee Library, Charkbi Dadri.—It is located in the old 
town near Hira Cowk. The library has about 2,500 books in stock in differ¬ 
ent languages. 

Municipal Committee Library, Lobaru.—A library and a reading room 
is being maintained by the notified area committee, which is located in the 
heart of the town. It contains about 700 books. 

Education in Fine Arts 

At present, there is no institution exclusively providing facilities for 
cultivation of fine arts, music, painting and dancing in the district. These 
subjects are, however, taught in the Women’s Calleges, and facilities for teach¬ 
ing are also available in the two teacher training colleges. 






Chapter XVI 

MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


While knowledge of the period is scanty, before the advent of the 
British, apparently two systems of medicine flourished. Hindus, patronised 
the Ayurvedic system and Muslims favoured the Unani. In surgery, barbers 
gave simple incisions for removing infection. Medical facilities in rural 
areas were almost unknown. People even believed in and got themselves 
treated from persons known for practising magic and witchcraft and dispensing 
charms. The allopathic system of medicine was introduced during the 
British rule. It gradually carried conviction. While the British did open 
hospitals and dispensaries to provide medical facilities, these were at no time 
adequate to meet needs. According to the Hisar District Gazetteer, 1892^, 
there was a dispensary at Bhiwani which had been opened in 1865. It was 
situated just inside Dinaud Gate. It contained accommodation for 21 male 
and 10 female indoor patients and had four wards. The staff consisted of 
an Assistant Surgeon, a Compounder, a Dresser, an Apprentice and men¬ 
ials. It was attended annually by some 12,000 patients, of whom some 300 
were indoor patients. The dispensary was supported entirely by the municipal 
committee. Almost the same staff position has been recorded in the subse¬ 
quent Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteers (Hisar District) of 1904* 
and 1915.* However, in 1915, the Bhiwani dispensary though maintained 
by the municipality, was also aided by contribution from the district funds. 
The two Gazetteers speak very highly about the work done. It was freely 
resorted to by poorer classes and to a larger extent by the well-to-do middle 
classes. Operations performed were mainly for stone and cataract and the 
people (except in outlying villages) realized the benefits of European methods 
of treatment for these diseases. Other operations such as removal of tumours, 
amputations for necrosis, etc., were also performed with good results. 


1. Ibid, p. 226. 

2. AminChand, 1S66, p. 58. According to him, thisdispensary 

was constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,419. 


3. Ibid, p. 313. 

4. Ibid, p. 242. 
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The Gazetteer of Phulkian States {Patiala, Jind and 1904’, 

raeatioas that there was one dispensary at Charkhi Dadri established by Raja 
Raghbir Singh of Jind who ruled from 1864 to 1887. It was under a Hospital 
Assistant with one Compounder and two menials. Formerly medical aid was 
only afforded to the people by the hakims and ‘vaids located at the tahsils 
and big villages. 

There was also a dispensary at Loharu which was built in 1900.* It 
was under the charge, first of all, of a Hospital Assistant and thereafter of 
a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. It had accommodation for 4 inpatients, which was 
increased to 8.® It was well supplied with instruments and medicines; a 
Unani Aofc/rtJ or physician was also employed in it. There was also avoid paid 
by private subscription. 

By 1947, in the areas under the British Rule, rural allopathic dispensaries 
were functioning at Chang, Bawani Khera, Siwani, Tosham and fiahl, in addi¬ 
tion to the Ayurvedic dispensaries at Jhuinpa.Mandholi and Bamla. A female 
hospital had been established at Bhiwani in 1929. AnoUier women’s hospital 
was started in 1930* and named the Lady Hailey Hospital, after the wife of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of Punjab. It was constructed by Sir 
Chhajju Ram of village Alakhpura in the Bhiwani district. In the erstwhile 
Loharu State, besides the State dispensary, there were 2 so called hospitals 
manned by unqualified allopathic practitioners. In the Dadri tahsil, where 
the former rulers patronised the Ayurvedic system of medicine. Ayurvedic 
dispensaries were functioning in Charkhi Dadri, Satnali, Badhara and Baund. 

In this difficult terrain, with scanty means of communication, these few 
inadequately equipped rural dispensaries, of either of the systems of medicine, 
did not play any significant role to promote public health or to ameliorate 
suffering. The district suffered from various diseases which appeared off and 
on in an epidemic form and took a heavy toll of human life. The medical 
services in the district remained at a primitive stage. The people had to under¬ 
go much hardship even in availing of these services and often there was no 
alternative but to face death. The old ladies generally provided maternity and 
child health services. 

1. Ibid, pp. 331-32. “ ~~ 

2. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer {Loharu State), 1904, p. 18. The sub- 
jeqaent-Gazetteer of 1915, at page 20, mentions that the d ispensaiy at Loharu was built in 1910. 
It seems to be a printing error. 

3. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer {Loharu State). 1915, p.20. 

4. Hisar District Gazetteer. Statistical Tables, 1935, Table 53. 
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However, the state of medical care in the Bhiwani town was slightly 
better. This place had in the course of years, become famous for good medi¬ 
cal facilities. A large number of patients also came from the nei^bouring 
Rajasthan area. The Civil Hospital, Lady Hailey Women Hospital and the 
Farrer Mission Hospital^ had gainedjmuch popularity. These hospitals provided 
allopathic treatment. A few Ayurvedic dispensaries had also been opened by 
the philanthropists of the; area. The Kishan Lai Jalan Free Eye Hospital, 

Bhiwani, attained country-wide fame for its efficient service and high pro¬ 
ficiency. 

After Independence, the national Oovemment was much concerned 
about extending medical and health services to the people. Medical insti¬ 
tutions on modem lines were opened and provided with the necessary equipment 
and other facilities. Many new programmes to control and eradicate 
diseases were imdertaken. However, not much progress was made in this 
backward area. At the time of creation of the new State of Haryana in 1966, 
there were 43 allopathic and Ayurvedic institutions within the bounds of the 
present district. It was only after May 1968 that this area started receiving 
appropriate attention. On December 31, 1976, the number of allopathic and 
Ayurvedic institutions stood at 118 which provided medical coverage for the 
entire area. Further, a mobile dispensary has also been setup to cater to the 
medical needs of the more distant villages. With the increasing medical aid 
and the availability of life-saving allopathic drugs, most of the fatal diseases 
now no longer remain a source of fear. Consequmtly, mortality has decreased 
considerably. 

Medical and Health Services 

The medical and health services in the district are controlled and looked 
after by the Chief Medical OfTicer. At district level, he is assisted by a Deputy 
Chief Medical Officer (Health), Malaria Officer, and District Family Planning 
and Maternity Child Health Officer. He functions directly under the Director, 
Health Services , Haryana, Chandigarh. In urban areas, the General Hospital, 
Bhiwani, and the two E.S.I. Dispensaries at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri, 
function directly under the supervision of the Chief Medical Officer; while 
theCivil Hospital, Charkhi Dadri is under the charge ofits own Medical Super- 
intendent-cum-Senior Medical Officer. The Civil Hospitals, Tosham and Loham 
have their own Medical Officers. At block level, the Block Medical Officer 
is in charge of the primary health centres and supervises various health schemes, 

1. This hospital was closed some years ago. _ It is reported that it was started 
during 1898 for maternal and child services with a provision of ICO beds and it was managed 
by the Baptist Mission Trust. The first Lady Doctor was Miss Farrer. 
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family plaaaing work, and programmes for the control and eradication of 
mTlarta, smallpox, tuberculosis, trachoma, etc. Primary helth sub-centres, 
rural dispensaries and Government Ayurvedic dispensaries at village level, also 
function under him. 

Medical service is essentially a hospital organization for rendering 
medical relief to the public. This organization embraces all allopathic and 
Ayurvedic institutions, which on December 31, 1976, numbered 118, viz,. 12 
allopathic hospitals (including 2 T.B. clinics), 7 urban dispensaries (including 
one mobile dispensary), 15 rural dispensaries, 7 primary health centres, 51 
primary health sub-centres, 1 Ayurvedic circle hospital and 25 Ayurvedic dis¬ 
pensaries (2 urban and 23 rural) in the district. The details of these institutions 
are given in Table XLVI of Appendix and the more important ones are 
described here. 

General Hospital, Bhiwani.—^This hospital is situated on the Railway 
Road. Previously known as the Civil Hospital with male and female wings 
and managed by the local Municipal Committee, it was raised to provincial 
status on April 1 , 1953. Lady Chhajju Ram Women Hospital^ was merged 
with it during 1969-70 and it was re-christened General Hospital. Initially 
the hed strength of the Civil Hospital was 63 whereas the Lady Chhajju Ram 
Women Hospital was provided with 56 beds. Now the bed strength of the 
General Hospital is 200 beds (100 each for male and female patients). 

It is under the charge of the Chief Medical Officer who is also the Medi¬ 
cal Superintendent for this hospital. He is assisted by 17 Medical Officers. 
All the facilities of a general hospital like outpatients and indoor treatment. 
X-ray, maternity services, laboratory tests, blood transfusion, family planning, 
dental, eye and ear, nose and throat treatment are available. Specialist 
services are available in surgery , medicine, eye and ear, nose and throat treat¬ 
ment, paediatrics, gynaecology and obstetrics, child-diseases, pathology, radio¬ 
logy, anasthesia and dentistry. The Emergency Department, which offers 
round the clock service, has been provided with 3 Casualty Medical Officers. 
The services of Specialists are made available to them as and when needed. 

A Nursing Training School was attached to the hospital in 1952 with 
a provision for 20 trainees. The number of trainees was increased to 40 and 
now it is proposed to be further increased to 90. A matron (Principal Nurs¬ 
ing Tutor) is in charge of the school and is assisted by 2 General Tutors and 2 
Public Health Tutors. This school is affiliated to the Haryana State Nursing 

1. Originally started as Lady Hailey Women Hospital in 1930, it was provinciaiised on 
April 1,1948, and re-named as Lady Chhajju Ram Women Hospital in 1968. 
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Council and offers a 3-year training course. The trainees are paid a stipend 
of Rs. 115, Rs. 125 and Rs. 135 in the 1st. 2nd and 3rd year respectively and 
are provided practical training in the General Hospital as also at the primary 
health centres in the district 

The figures of patients, as shown below, who attended the General 
Hospital for treatment during 1966 to 1976, highlight its rapidly increasing 
popularity; 


Year 

Outdoor 

patients 

Indoor 

patients 

1966 

32,827 

5,534 

1967 

34,838 

5,464 

1968 

58,464 

5,451 

1969 

50,992 

7,239 

1970 

76,480 

7,676 

1971 

86,661 

7,783 

1972 

1,16,229 

9,053 

1973 

1,40,136 

10,583 

1974 

1,91,633 

11,366 

1975 

1,06,392 

12,014 

1976 

1,07,884 

12,290 


A well designed and equipped outpatient block was added to the General 
Hospital in 1971. It has separate male and female wings. Besides the usual 
departmental facilities, the special characteristics of this block are the day¬ 
light cinema shows on various ailments/medical subjects. Health Education 
Cell for the general education of the patients on health and family planning 
problems, and the inter-communication system in the whole building. This 
block will become a part of the new hospital complex described hereafter. 

The General Hospital is spread over an area of 10 acres (4 hectares). 
Most of the buildings in this complex were old and therefore deteriorating and 
crumbling. The requirements of the tract are expanding. Consequently, a 
new and modern hospital with a capacity for 500 beds‘ is under construction 

1. It has now bodn decided to restrict the bed stre^th to 250. 
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in the campus of the General Hospital. II is estimated to cost Rs. 6 croie. 
This iww hospital has been designed keeprn^g “senfice to the patients” as the 
main theme. It is a fiva-storey strueture. This will have separate male and 
female wings for indoor patients, but wih have a common c«xtral 
services departmenU There will be ST operation theatres and 44 special 
wards. 

The outpatient department which will encompass the outdoor block 
added in 191 ,vwll be able to cater to about 800 to 1,000 patients daily. It will 
have an X-ray department and a laboratory of its own, so that diagnostic faci¬ 
lities are quickly made available to the patients. A casualty department 
with latest equipment will render service to emergency patients. 

This department will have an intensive therapy unit for serious 
patients. 

The hospital will be provided with specialised clinics like cardio-tho- 
rasic, cardiac, neuro-surgery, E.N.T., paediatric surgery, paediatric med'cire, 
skin, general medicine and general surgery, and orthopaedics. It is likely to 
have a radio-therapy department where a cobalt plant will be installed for the 
treatment of patients suffering from cancer. In addition, it will have a Central 
Sterilization Department. 

The accomodation for the indoor patients has been so designed that 
efficient service, i.e. nursing and medical care, can be provided to the 
patients without any difficulty or delay. Arrangements have been made for 
reception of the relatives of the patients. 

The hospital will have a mechanized kitchen and mechanized laundry 
of its own. It will also have a modern workshop for repairing ail types of 
hospital ittstriimmits and equipment. Horizontal ductshave been laid so that 
the whole building can be ceitrally air-conditioned. 

Civil HospHal, Toshmn.—In place of an old type rural dispensary 
Tosham now has a well-equipped hospital. It is situated just outside the town 
on the Hisar Road but within the limits of the notified area committee. It is 
under the charge of a Medical Officer who is assisted by one Doctor and one 
Dental Surgeon besides other technical and ministerial staff. There are 25 
bods for indoor patients, i..e, 13 for male and 12 for female patients. In ad¬ 
dition to the general medical, surgical and family planning facdlities, special 
facilities like laboratory, X-ray-and dental treatment are available. The num¬ 
ber of outdoor and indoor patients attending this hospital for treatment shows 
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its popularity : 


Y«ar 

Outdoor 

patients 

Indoor 

patients 

1972 

Since June 25) 

19,964 

857 

1973 

23.366 

U44 

1974 

37,5n 

1,491 

1975 

17,074 

555 

1976 

16,749 

728 


Civil Hospital, Charkbi Dadri.—Started on July 31, 1954, this hospital 
is situated opposite the Government Higher Secondary School for Boys, Char- 
khi Dadri. It is under the charge of a Senoir Medical Officer who is assisted 
by 6 Doctors including one Lady Medical Officer, and one Assistant Dental 
Surgeon besides other technical and ministerial staff. In addition to the general 
medical, surgical and family planning facilities, special activities like laboratory. 
X-ray and dental treatment are available. There are 50 beds for indoor patients, 
i.e. 25 each for male and female patients. The following figures show attend¬ 
ance of outdoor and indoor patients during 1966 to 1976 : 


Year 

Outdoor 

patients 

Indoor 

patients 

1966 

29274 

1,567 

1967 

28,436 

1,556 

1968 

25,526 

1,788 

1969 

31,725 

1,992 

1970 

32,644 

2,079 

1971 

26,597 

1,605 

1972 

30,228 

1,803 

1973 

30,527 

983 

1974 

55,326 

11,366 

1975 

33,940 

2,127 

1976 

31,181 

2.444 
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Civil Hospital, Lobaro.—Situated to the south of Loharu towo, 
this hospital was started in July 1972. It is under the charge of a Medical 
Officer who is asssisted by a Lady Doctor and a Dental Surgeon besides 
other technical and ministerial staff. In addition to the ususal facilities 
provided at a general hospital, laboratory. X-ray and dental treatment are 
available. A Tuberculosis Unit was started in October 1975. The hospital 
has been provided with 25 beds for indoor patients, i.e. 13 for male and 12 for 
female patients. The outdoor and indoor patients, as shown below, attended 
the hospital for treatment since its inception in 1972 : 


Year 

Outdoor 

patients 

Indoor 

patients 

1972 

(Since July) 

12,191 

•393 

1973 

14,515 

402 

1974 

12,512 

292 

1975 

19.456 

213 

1976 

19,316 

362 

Shri Sohan Lai Cl^I Hospital, Deoraia.—Situated in Village Deorala 
on Bhiwant-Jhurapa Road, about 38 kilometres from Bhiwani, this hospital 
was constructed by a resident of the same village and was named after him. 
It was started in 1959. Before its take over by the State Government on July 
1, 1973, the hospital was run by the Zila Parishad. 

It is a small hospital with two doctors, a minor operation theatre and 
accomodation only for 8 indoor patients (4 males and 4 females). The following 
figures show attendence of outdoor and indoor patients during 1966 to 1976 :— 

Year 

1 

Outdoor 

patients 

2 

Indoor 

patients 

3 

1966 

2,781 

2 

1967 

2,398 

L2 

1968 

2,439 

17 

1969 

3,917 

56 
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1 


2 

3 

1970 


2,912 

69 

1971 


4,891 

70 

1972 


5,536 

45 

1973 


5,385 

32 

1974 


8,044 

62 

1975 


4,435 

66 

1976 


4,947 

90 

Ganpat Rat Matri Seva Sadan, Bhiwant.—Started in 1956, this hospital 
is situated on the Circular Road, Bhiwani. It is runby theGanpatRaiLuhari- 
waia Charity Trust, 7-A, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

This hospital specializes in maternity cases and also offers general treat¬ 
ment facilities to women and children. The hospital staff consists of 3 Lady 
Doctors (2 Physicians and 1 Surgeon), 1 Nursing Superintendent, 1 Lady 
Health Visitor, 1 Public Health Nurse, 6 Staff Nurses and 1 Dispenser, be¬ 
sides the ministerial staff. There are 66 beds for indoor patients, i.e. 60 for 
female patients and 6 for children. The following figures show the outdoor 
and indoor patients who attended the hospital for treatment during 1966 to 
1976 : — 

Year 


Outdoor 

patients 

Indoor 

patients 

1966 


20,406 

1,482 

1967 


17,111 

1,163 

1968 


32.045 

2,145 

1969 


24,66 

1,583 

1970 


28,085 

20,92 

1971 


29,593 

2,132 

1972 


23,321 

1,901 

1973 


18,195 

1,604 

1974 


21,232 

1,963 

1975 


11,959 

1,941 

1976 


13,739 

2,520 
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KishanLal Jalan Free £ye Hospital, Bhiwani.—This hospital was founded 
by the late Seth Kishan Lai Jalan, a philanthropist of Bhiwani and a business 
magnate of Bombay. It is situated inside Maham Gate, Bhiwani, and is now 
run by the Seth Kishan Lai Jalan Charity Trust, Bombay. Jalan was the 
first philanthropist to realize the acute need for opening an eye hospital in this 
part of the country where heat, dryness and dust caused numerous eye diseases. 
The general public specially among the rural population being extremely poor, 
illiterate and backward, suffered much from these diseases. It was in 1931 
that Jalan selected Dr. P.D. Giridhar, an enthusiastic young man of 25 
years, for his proposed hospital and got him trained under Dr. D.S. Sardesai, 
a prominent Eye Surgeon of Bombay. After the completion of training of 
Dr. Giridhar, this hospital was started in 1933^ in a small building comprising 
3-4 rooms with only 6 beds. 

The hospital soon became very popular and a new ward was added 
to it in 1936. Further exstensions of the hospital building continued to be 
made vertically because there was no scope for expansion horizontally. All 
the wards are now double-storeyed but there is need for further expansion. A 
big plot of land has been purchased for constructing a new modern building 
for the hospital and residential quarters for the staff. It is also intended to 
equip the hospital with a photocoaugulator.^ 

The hospital staff, besides Dr. P.D. Giridhar, consists of 2 Surgeons, 10 
Dispensers and Dressers, 2 Opticians and other ministerial staff. There are 
500 permanent beds. During rush season, the number of indoor patients on 
an average increases to 700 a day and beds are arranged for them temporarily 
under shamianas and tents. 

It is worth mentioning that Dr. P.D, Giridhar has been with this hos¬ 
pital since its beginning, i.e. for over 44 years, and has been serving the patients 
with sincere missionary zeal. It was the result of his hard work and efficiency 
that this hospital gained country-wide fame and the name of Bhiwani became 
synonymous with the treatment of eye diseases. The number of eye operations 
performed by Dr. P.D. Giridhar in the very first year (1933) was 576 which 
rose to 13,904 in 1966. Similarly, the number of indoor patients admitted in 
the hospital which was 526 in 1933 rose to 11,722 in 1966. As time passed Dr. 
Giridhar became very proficient at eye operations. He performed 12 operations 

1. The opening ceremony of the hospital was performed on January 30, 1933 by Dr. 
Miss E.M. Farrer. the theai in charge of the Farrer Mission Hospital, Bhiwani, Dr, Farrer 
truly was a noble soul who devoted the whole of her life in serving the poor and suffering hu¬ 
manity. 

2, A costly apparatus costing more than one lakh rupees. 
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in a day in 1936. This figure went on increasing every year and in 1966, he 
performed 296 operations in a day.^ Similarly, the maximum number of indoor 
patients which was about 50 in a day in 1933, gradually went up to 853 per 
day in 1968. The Surgeons have to work on 6 tables simultaneously to cope 
with the high number of operations. The figures of surgical work done in 
the hospital are the highest compared to any other eye hospital in the country. 
This is testified by the Indian Year Book of Ophthalmology and other reports. 

All types of eye operations are performed in this hospital. Squint 
patients are accurately corrected with surgery. The number of eye operations 
performed in this hospital mow varies between 10,000 and 15,000 per year and 
the number of indoor patients between 10,000 and 12,000. The hospital is well 
equipped with modern instruments and an air-conditioned operation theatre. 
It receives grant-in-aid for equipment and for extension of the building from the 
Government of India. It is the biggest eye treatment centre in Haryana and 
one of the biggest in the country. 

The number of outdoor and indoor patients as shown below, attending 
this hospital for treatment, highlights its ever increasing popularity : 


Year 

Outdoor 

patients 

Indoor 

patients 

Eye 

operations 

performed 

1933 

26^963 

526 

576 

1935 

31,074 

1,019 

1,306 

1946 

74.460 

8,455 

9,756 

1950 

67,761 

7,833 

9,158 

1955 

95,669 

10,295 

12,455 

1960 

53,694 

8,980 

10,144 

1965 

53,246 

10,583 

12,373 

1966 

55.124 

11,722 

13,904 

1967 

50,057 

10,739 

12,845 

1968 

51,045 

11,295 

13,808 

1969 

51,768 

10,353 

12,368 

1970 

50,699 

10,354 

12,290 

1971 

56,420 

10,471 

12,315 

1972 

49,670 

9,662 

11,292 

1973 

49,437 

9,554 

10,847 

1974 

51,743 

9,013 

10,071 

1975 

25,110 

8,642 

9,656 

1976 

25,381 

8,535 

9,296 


1. Every year Dr. Giridhar is invited by the Nagarik Swastha Sangh, Calcutta, to hold 
eye camps, where he performs more than 1,000 eye operations in 2 days. This he has been 
doing for the last 16 years- It is noteworthy that Dr. Giridharperformedrecordnumberof 
operations (708) in one day (on August 24,1970) and more than 1,300 in two days at one of 
his Calcutta Camps. 
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Kanhi Ram Free Eye Hospital, Bhiwani.-—This hospital is situated in 
Birwan Pana, Halu Bazaar, Bhiwani. It was started by Late Gugan Mai 
Aggarwal, a businessman ^by profession, and named after his father, Kanhi 
Ram Aggarwal. Gugan Mai donated all his property for this hospital 
which is now run by the Gugan Mai Charitable Trust. 

The hospital is under the charge of a Medical Superintendent who is 
assisted by an Eye Specialist and other Technical and ministerial staff. Prima- 
arily it renders opthalmic cover to the eye patients from all over India. It has 
been provided with 500 beds for indoor patients, i.e. 300 for male patients and 
200 for female patients. It also provides general medical and surgical treat¬ 
ment to local outdoor patients. A maternity wing with a provision of 50 beds 
for indoor patients including facilities for Vobstetrical operations is proposed to 
be added soon. The hospital is properly equipped with instruments required for 
diagnosis, treatment and eye operations of cataract, glaucoma, squint surgery, 
measurement of the error of refraction, prescription and preparation of spect¬ 
acles. The following figures show attendance of outdoor and indoor patients 
during 1966 to 1976 :— 


Year 

Outdoor 

patients 

Indoor 

patients 

Eye 

operations 

performed 

1966 

21,631 

5,847 

7,315 

1967 

21,945 

6,062 

7,594 

1968 

24,967 

7,146 

8,897 

1969 

22,354 

6,379 

5,623 

1970 

19,735 

4,704 

5,413 

1971 

13,690 

2,665 

2,927 

1972 

12,380 

2,295 

2,035 

1973 

12,292 

2,493 

2,209 

1974 

11,943 

2,097 

2,247 

1975 

13,126 

2,056 

2.271 

1976 

12,383 

1,457 

2.647 
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Adarsh Eye Hospital, Bhiwani.—Started in 1970, this hospital is located 
on the Circular Road, Bhiwani. It is a private enterprise and is run by Dr. 
M.M.Gupta. The other staff of the hospital consists of 6 Dispensers, 2 
Nurses, 1 Optician and ministerial staff. The hospital provides free medical 
and surgical treatment to patients suffering from eye diseases. Like 
the other two charitable eye hospitals in the town, viz. Kishan Lai Jalan Free 
Eye Hospital and Kanhi- Ram Free Eye Hospital, an admission fee of Rs. 11 
is charged from the indoor patients. However, there are 12 private wards also 
where a rental of Rs. 10 per day is charged. In all, the hospital has 150 beds 
and arrangements also exist for providing 200 temporary beds to cope with the 
rush of patients. The following figures show attendance of outdoor and in¬ 
door patients since its inception in 1970 :— 


Year 

Outdoor 

patients 

Indoor 

patients 

Eye 

operations 

performed 

1970 

4,109 

1,336 

1,407 

1971 

26,030 

6,447 

6,935 

1972 

18,001 

5,305 

5,312 

1973 

17,941 

5,596 

5,926 

1974 

16,050 

5,292 

5,684 

1975 

14,713 

4,461 

5,410 

1976 

14,308 

3,898 

5,386 

Seth Shree Mulchand Seva Sadan Free General & Eye Hospital, Birhi 
Kalaa (Tahsil Dadri).—This hospital is situated in village Birhi Kalan, 12 
kilometres away from Charkhi Dadri, on Dadri-Loharu Road. It was started 
in 1939 and is run by Seth Shree Mulchand Seva Sadan Free General and Eye 
Hospital Society. It also receives grant-in-aid from the State Government. 


This hospital is under the charge of a Medical Officer. All the general 
hospital facilities are available for outdoor and indoor patients. However, 
patients requiring specialized treatment are referred to the General Hospital, 
Bhiwani. The hospital has been provided with 25 beds for indoor patients, 15 
for male patients and 10 for female patients. The following figures show the 
outdoor and indoor patients who attended the hospital for treatment, during 
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im to 1976 

Year Outdoor Indoor 

patients patients 


1966 

33,040 

911 

1967 

30,083 

847 

1968 

30,216 

962 

1969 

32,639 

1,289 

1970 

31,440 

1,476 

1971 

34,972 

1,559 

1972 

36,846 

1,608 

1973 

34,610 

1,451 

1974 

36,423 

1,802 

1975 

44,487 

2,109 

1976 

48,647 

1,682 

Tuberculosis Cliidc, Bhiwani.—Changing concepts in the treatment of 
tuberculosis (T.B.) have brought clinic/domiciliary service to the forefront. 
Accordingly, one T.B. clinic with 10 beds was started in the premises of the 


Civil Hospital, Bhiwani in about 1967. It was originally run by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, Bhiwani, with financial assistance.from the Red Cross 
Society, Municipal Committee and the State Government. It was provincial¬ 
ised on April 1,1974. The work of this clinic is supervised by one of the Medical 
Officers of the General Hospital, Bhiwani. The Laboratory Technician-cum- 
Dispenser of the clinic also works as a Radiographer. The beds- are meant for 
cases in advanced stages of TiB. Free medicines and diet are given to poor 
indoor patients besides free X-ray and screening facilities. The number of 
indoor and outdoor patients who- attended this clinic during 1974 was 418 and 
100 respectively. Over the past years, the clinic has provided the following 


nature of services to the community 

:— 





Year 

Total 

Infective Non- 

Sputum 

X- 

Screen¬ 


T.B'.cases 


infective 

ray 

ing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1967 

491 

86 

405 

189 

74 

170 

1868 

588 

109 

479 

80 

196 

612 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1969 

610 

355 

255 

210 

186 

276 

1970 

394 

231 

164 

105 

77 

421 

1971 

371 

141- 

230 

100 

100 

167 

1972 

251 

131 

150 

120 

32 

266 

1973 

404 

179 

225 

100 

87 

254 

1974 

492 

404 

88 

492 

— 

492 

1975 

774 

702 

72 

774 

— 

774 

1976 

1,516 

1,024 

492 

1,516 

— 

1.516 


Thiscliaic has been upgraded into a District Tuberculosis Centre during 
1975-76 with 25 beds and the following staff was provided according to the 


Government of India norm : — 

1. District T.B. Officer 1 

2. Medical Officer 1 

3. T.B. Health Visitors 2 

4. Laboratory Techrticians 2 

5. X-ray Technician 1 

6. Statistical Assistant 1 

7. Clerks 2 

8. Driver 1 

9. Ward Servants 2 

10, Sweeper 1 

BCG TEAM 

1. Team Leader 1 

2. B.C.G. Technicians 6 

3, Driver 1 

4, Peon 1 
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As Bhiwani district docs not have a District T.B. Centre of its own at 
present, it is being covered by the staffofthe District T.B. Centre, Hisar. 

Tuberculosis Clinic, Loharu.—A separate Tuberculosis Clinic was 
set up at Loharu in 1974-75. It is provided with 8 beds for indoor 
patients. The staff of the clinic includes : Medical Officer 1, T.B. Health 
Visitor 1, Statistical Clerk 1, Laboratory Technician 1, Clerk 1, and 
Class IV employees 2. 

Diseases Common to the District 

The common diseases which occur now in the Bhiwani district are the 
typhoid group of fevers, tuberculosis, chest infections (other than tuberculosis), 
Gastro-enteric diseases and trachoma. Epidemic diseases, viz. cholera, plague 
and smallpox are the three notified diseases under the Epidemic Diseases Act, 
1897. Of these three, plague is not endemic whereas the other two are en¬ 
demic but the incidence of these diseases is also dependent largerly on the 
chance of importation of infection and laxity of preventive measures to check 
them. 

Plague has become non-existent. Gastro-enteric diseases, cholera and 
smallpox have been effectively contained. Incidence of malaria has increased, 
but the challenge is being met. Facilities for treating tuberculosis and tracho¬ 
ma are being expanded. Leprosy is completely alien to this area. Medical 
care is more than adequate to take care of all other ailments and more and more 
sophisticated institutions are being set up. Indeed the picture is far different 
from what it was even a few years ago. 

Cholera.—Cholera used to occur in an epidemic form before 1947 and 
there was always high rate of mortality. It was occasionally imported from 
outside the district especially after the dispersal of gatherings at fairs and festivals 
of all-India fame, viz. the periodical Kumbh fairs at Hardwar (U.P.), solar 
and lunar eclipse fairs at Kurukshetra and similar gatherings at other places. 
Blit generally, cholera epidemic cropped up by infection from water. There 
has remained chronic scarcity of water. Human beings and cattle used to drink 
in most cases from the same village pond, and both bathed in it promiscuously. 
Although some of the better villages reserved one tank or partitioned off a part 
of the tank for drinking and bathing purposes and no cattle were allowed to 
enter it or drink from it, the water used to get contaminated and consequently 
spread the disease. 

The number of cholera cases has not been large in recent years because 
of the strict prophylaotic and other anti-cholera measures like medical ins- 
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pection posts and mass inoculation in hospitals and dispensaries. But the most 
important measure necessary to obviate the incidence of this diseases was 
arranging the supply of safe and secure potable water. To this, special atten¬ 
tion has been paid lately. Effective steps have been taken to make arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of piped water-supply for both urban and rural areas. 
This has been one of the most outstanding recent achievements of the State 
Government. Of the 471 villages in the district, piped water-supply has 
been made available to 240 villages and 45 dhanis hy March 31, 1977. More 
schemes are underway to cover the remaining villages of the district. 

The result of these measures has been beneficial and the disease is now 
under complete control. It would appear from the fact that although during 
1972 and 1973, 2 and 3 deaths respectively due to cholera were reported, there 
was no death in 1974 

Plague.—The Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar District), 
1915^, mentions that plague first appeared in the district in 1903 and there¬ 
after it showed itself with greater or less severity every year. This epidemic 
was the most feared and always resulted in a loss of a big number of human 
lives. Between October 1904 and May 1905, the epidemic was particulariy 
violent and carried off no less than 16,752 persons. In 1910, another severe 
epidemic visited Hisar district, killing 11,018 persons. Most of the people 
killed were at reproductive ages. There was recurrence of plague again in 
1925 and also in 1926. Thereafter , it has completely subsided. Fortunately, 
this horrible disease has now become an occurrence of the past. The factors 
determining its disappearance have been the spraying of houses with insecti¬ 
cides to kill rat fleas and systematic de-ratting measures. 

Smallpox.—One of the most contagious and killer diseases of mankind, 
smallpox, in this area frequently occurred in an epidemic form and many people 
became disfigured, lost their eyes or other organs or died of it. In the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century, vaccination was not compulsory. According to the 
Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Hisar District)*, the optional system 
was in vogue. The people were averse to it, though its good effects had been 
repeatedly explained to them. They resorted to many subterfuges to avoid it, 
in some cases even leaving their homes till the tour of the Vaccinator was 
over. The work was done under difficulty and only with great exertion on the 


1. Ibid, p. 51. 

2. Ibid, (i) 1904. p. 313. 

(ii) 1915, p. 243, 
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part of the local authorities, zaildars and lantbardars. Notwithstanding this, 
the work was carried on. Animal lymph was used and the people did not 
object to its use. The season’s work was begun with glycerinated lymph obtain¬ 
ed from the office of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner about the end of 
September, and vaccination was carried on throughout the winter till about 
the first April following. 

Since successful primary vaccination and re-vaccination in a scientific 
and systematic manner is the only solution to meet the chllenge, vaccination 
teams of trained vaccinators have been formed. The Deputy Chief Medical 
Officer (Health) under the guidance of the Chief Medical Officer (Health) 
supervises the Smallpox Eradication Programme which is a Government of India 
sponsored and aided programme. He is assisted by an Assistant Unit Officer 
who actually organizes this programme. In the rural areas. Smallpox 
Supervisors and Vaccinators carry out the vaccination work under direct 
supervision of the Block Medical Officer. Health staff workers like Sanitary 
In spxtors, Lady Health Visitors and A.N.M.s (Auxiliary Nurse Mid-wives) 
also assist in this work. In the urban areas, the municipalities engage requisite 
staff for vaccination work. 

The following figures show the work done under the Smallpox Eradi¬ 
cation Programme during 1973 to 1976 *.— 

1973 1974 1975 1976 


Primary vaccinations 31,472 39,056 40,132 1,11,977 

Re-vaccinations 62,606 96,465 32,754 74,738 

Special care is taken to vaccinate all the new born children. As a result 
of mass vaccination and re-vaccination, this disease has been brought under 
control. No smallpox case was reported in the district in 1973. However, in 
1974, a few cases occurred in the following two villages as a result of infection 
imported from outside the district :— 

Tahsil Village Cases Deaths 


Dadri Sanwar 1 


Charkhi 


15 


4 
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No smallpox case has been reported in the district since 1975. Apart 
from the Bhiwani district, Haryana State, India or Asia, the whole world 
has become free of variola major, the most severe from of smallpox. The 
last recorded case, according to the World Health Organization was that of the 
six-year old Rahima Banu of Kauralia village in Bangladesh on October l€, 
1975. Variola minor, a less virulent type, is now the only form of smallpox 
that is known to exist. The campaign to wipe it out is receiving attention of 
the World Health Organization. We can thus look forward to complete global 
interruption of smallpox transmission, in any form, at an early date. This 
would indeed be an unprecedented achievement. 

Malaria.—In the past. Malaria was responsible for a very heavy toll 
of life. It was not unknown then although it was generally classified under 
“fever”. It is recorded in the Hisar District Gazetteer, \9\5 SX), that the 
use of quinine as a cure for the malady was becoming more understood by 
the people, though they did not till then properly appreciate 
its prophylactic qualities. To control this disease which was a major health 
menace from the point of view of sickness, vitality and mortality, the Govern¬ 
ment of India initiated a centrally sponsored and aided National Malaria 
Control Programme in 1953. This programme was redesigned as the National 
Malaria Eradication Programme in 1958. The object originally was to curb 
the malaria menace to such an extent that it may not cause any set-back in 
economic and social development of the country. The insecticidal spray on 
mass basis in the first phase, known as the attack phase, gave encouraging 
results and the incidence was controlled to the desired level. In 1958, the scope 
of the campaign was enlarged to ensure eradication of the disease from the 
community. All the areas, both urban and rural, were covered under this 
programme. Besides the insecticidal spray in each and every house, every fever 
case or every case having a history of fever was also screened by Basic Health 
Workers during house to house visits fortnightly. The blood slides so col¬ 
lected were examined microscopically for detection of malaria parasites and the 
persons found positive for malaria were given radical treatment for five days. 
Other re medial measures were also taken under the supervision of senior super¬ 
visory staff. As a result of these intensive activities, malaria was effectively 
controlled and curbed by 1963. It was followed by a maintenance phase in 
which surveillance alone was kept. 

Of late, however, the mosquitoes responsible for transmission of malaria 
have developed resistance against insecticides, D.D.T. and B.H.C. and Us 
a result, there has been a recurrence of malaria cases. The influx of labour on 
a mass scale from the other States where surveillance had not been properly 
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kept nas also caused increase in malaria incidence. A tendency among people 
to treat malaria as ordinary fever cases and thus avoid prompt action has also 
led' to its increase. As malaria cases increased, steps had to be intensified 
against this disease as in the past. 

A separate malaria unit for the Bhiwani district was started in July 1973. 
The Malaria Officer under the Chief Medical Officer implements the Malaria 
Eradication Programme. In 1976, he was assisted by the following staff : 
Assistant Unit Officer 1, Senior Malaria Inspectors 2, Malaria Inspectors 2, 
Health/Surveillance Inspectors 20, Basic Health Workers 87, Senior Laboratory 
Technician I, Laboratory Technicians3, Laboratory Assistants 6 and Swasth 
Sahayaks 6. 

All the areas of the district were taken up for D.D.T. spraying during 
the transmission season. The details of the work done during 1973 to 1976 
are given below : 


Year 

Houses 

sprayed 

Villages Number 
covered of rounds 

1973 

2,54,295 

471 

(All the villages 
of the district) 

Two 

1974 

68,624 

234 

Only 

selective 

spray 

1975 

58,606 

222 

-do- 

1976 

52,364 

169 

-do- 


The following details show the work done in the district under surveil¬ 
lance during 1973 to 1976 :— 

Year Fever Slides of Slides of Slid<*s of 4-Amino- 8-Amino- 

cases fever cases fever cases fever cases quino- quino- 

detefcted obtained examined found post- line line 






tive 

tablets 

adminis¬ 

tered 

tablets 
' admini 
tered 

1973 

72,889 

72,889 

72,889 

2,267 

72,889 

1,994 

1974 

1,01,887 

1,01,887 

1,01,887 

9,529 

1,01,887 

8,334 

1975 

1,69,090 

1,69,090 

1,69,090 

26,272 

4,89,563 

2,97,460 

1976 

2,05,039 

2,05,039 

2,05,039 

48,004 

7,52,732 

3,76,366 
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The block-wise* position of malaria positive cases for the years 1973 to 
1976 is also shown below : 


Block 

Tahsil 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 

354 

1,387 

2,330 

5,979 

Tosham 

Bhiwani 

522 

1,451 

4,224 

6,258 

Dadri 

Dadri 

266 

660 

3,200 

6,027 

Baund 

Dadri 

185 

1,215 

2,893 

6,587 

Badhara 

Dadri 

238 

985 

1,672 

3,076 

Loharu 

Loharu 

209 

736 

4,513 

6,027 

Bawani Khera 

Bawani khera 

218 

1,400 

3,655 

5,692 

Bhiwani town 

Bhiwani 

225 

1,606 

3,479 

6,942 

Dadri 

Dadri 

50 

89 

306 

1,416 


Tuberculosis.—This is common in the district and poses a major public 
health problem. It has been persisting because of the spread of infection and 
less resistance among thepeople. SincethecureofT.B. (tuberculosis) requires 
a sufficiently long time domic illiary treatment is being carried out in the dis¬ 
trict. After diagnosis, medicines are prescribed and necessary precautions are 
explained to the patients so that they could continue their treatment while 
staying at home. Previously the stress had been on treatment of cases both 
at sanitoria and in the hospitals but now treatmnent is given to make the 
cases non-infectious and thereafter the patients are advised to continue treat¬ 
ment at home. This new arrangement has improved the situation. 

The National T.B. Control Programme was already Under way when 
the new district of Bhiwani was formed oh December 22, 1972. Ihstitutiohal 
services are provided at every level in the district. At village level, sub-cefitrcs 
and rural dispensaries give simple treatment to the patients. At block level, 
besides medicines, facilities have been provided at each primary' health centre 
for sputum test. However, all the requisite facilities have been made available 
at all civil hospitals. These include diagnosis, sputum test, screening. X-ray 
and medicines. The patients are treated in the outpatient department and no 
arrangement exists for indoor patients. The functioning of the T.B. Clinic 
at the district level has already been described. Indoor patients are treated 
only in that clinic. 

1. These blocks arc not co-terminus with community blocks. 
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Trachoma.—To eradicate this com*^on disease of the area, Trachoma 
Eradication Programme, a centrally spon red scheme, stands launched in the 
Bhiwani Sub-Division. Children below the age of 10 years are given applica¬ 
tion with antibiotic eye-ointment twice a day for 5 days in a week extending 
over a period of 6 months. The work is supervised by three Trachoma 
Supervisors stationed at the Primary Health Centres of Kairu, Tosham and 
Niqipur. 9,457 Resticycline Eye Ointment tubes were distributed to trachoma 
cases during October lOj 1974—May 1975, Other trachoma cases are attended 
to in primary health centres and civil hospitals. 

Leprosy.—Judging from the number of cases brought on record, the 
incidence of leprosy is not a problem in this district. Only two cases were 
reported for treatment in 1974, and these too had come from outside the 
district. 

Gasxro-enteric Diseases 

The most common infectious diseases are typhoid and enteric group of 
levers, dysentery and diarrhoea, disease of 5 F’s—flies, fingers, faeces, fomites 
and food. These diseases have been well under control since the formation 
of the district as a result of organized preventive measures like protection and 
disinfection of drinking water wells, chlorination of drinking water nd 
general sanitation measures taken by the public health staff at primary h Ith 
centres/sub-centres and the supervisory staff at the district headquarters 

Vital Statistics 

The statistics about births and deaths are the most important for he 
planning and working of the health programmes. In towns, the muni' al 
committees keep the record and in the villages this duty is carried out 
by chowkidars who report the day today statistics at the police station of their 
area. After compilation, the statistics are passed on by the Station House 
Officer to the Chief Medical Officer. There was a time when deaths and births 
in various parts of the present district almost vied with each other. This is 
evident from the following table in which the available data regarding deaths 
andbirthsinBhiwanitownfor the period 1891 to 1932 and of Charkhi Dadri 
town for Ihe period 1901 to 1911,^ have been exhibited :— 


1. (i) Hisar District and Loharu State [Gazetteer, Stastical Tables (Hisar Dis¬ 

trict), 1912, Table 34. 

(ii) Hisar District Gazetteer, Statistical Tables, il93S, Table 13.. 

(Ui) Phulkim States Gazetteer, Statistical Tables (Jind State). 1913, Table 13. 
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Year 

Bhiwani 


Charkhi Dadri 



Births 

Deaths 

Births Deaths 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1891—195 

(Average) 

1255 

1438 



1896-1900 

(Average) 

1070 

2132 



1901 

1071 

1319 

38 

100 

1902 

1537 

1573 

80 

87 

1903 

1249 

3279 

71 

89 

1904 

1301 

2610 

96 

93 

1905 

1426 

2124 

214 

51 

1906 

1118 

2542 

78 

110 

1907 

1098 

1865 

108 

37 

1908 

1298 

1703 

32 

234 

1909 

1274 

1045 

69 

66 

1910 

1306 

1379 

125 

172 

1911 


1281 

112 

100 

1433 

1911—15 

(Average) 

1508 

1248 



1916—20 

(Average) 

1442 

1720 



1921 

1032 

1306 



1922 

1337 

990 



1923 

1493 

1273 



1914 

1435 

1341 



1925 

1361 

1516 



1926 

1340 

2179 



1927 

1404 

1293 
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1 

2 

3 

1928 

1424 

1249 

1929 

1445 

1435 

1930 

1371 

1355 

1931 

1619 

1182 

1932 

1708 

1163 


Similarly, the table below shows the births and deaths per annum per 
thousand from 1897 to 1931 for the erstwhile Loharu Stated ; 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 


1 

2 

3 


1897 

11.3 

’6.5 


1898 

7,8 

8.0 


1899 

3.6 

9.7 


1900 

3.1 

55.1 

(There was 
a serious 
out - 'break 
of cholera 
in this year) 

1901 

4».7 

12.4 


1902 

15.8 

10.0 


1903 

10.0 

8.3 


1904 

9.0 

l.A 


1905 

10.7 

9.6 


1906 

10.9 

8.3 


1907 

V5.4 

12.1 


1908 

6.8 

13.1 



), (i) ffisar Pistrict md Lofmu State Gazetteer, Stastical ToMer (Loharu 

State). 1912. Table 11. 

(ii) tohamSwte Gazetteer, Stasficdl Tables, 1936, Table 11. 
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1 

2 

3 

1909 

12.5 

7.9 

1910 

18.0 

13.8 


1911 

14.3 

5.04 

1911—15 (Average) 

9.1 

5.2 

1916—20 (Average) 

8.3 

8.3 

1921 

• • 

• • 

1922 

10.1 

4.2 

1923 

5.9 

9.3 

1924 

6.9 

2.7 

1925 

8.1 

3.1 

1926 

9.2 

9.0 

1927 

6.7 

4.5 

1928 

8.1 

2.2 

1929 

9.6 

2.5 

1930 

8.7 

3.3 

1931 

7.9 

4.9 


(There was 
an out¬ 
break of 
plague in 
this year) 


The overall figures of Hisar district were no better as will be observed 
from the following table'*:— 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

1 

2 

3 

1886—1890 (Average) 

35.0 

26.7 

1891—1995 (Average) 

40.2 

30.3 

1896—1900 (Average) 

39.2 

46.3 


1, Hisar District Gazetteer, Stastkdl TcAtes, 1935, lable 11, 
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1 

2 

3 

1901—1905 (Average) 

40.6 

41.2 

1906—1910 (Average) 

44.6 

40.3 

1911—1915 (Average) 

49.4 

29.8 

1916—1920 (Average) 

44.5 

43.5 

1921 

38.4 

33.9 

1922 

35.1 

22.7 

1923 

42.8 

33.6 

1924 

40.4 

32.7 

1925 

43.2 

36.7 

1926 

40.4 

44.2 

1927 

43.0 

29.0 

1928 

47.8 

25.6 

1929 

53.7 

27.4 

1930 

43.6 

27.9 

1931 

39.9 

24.51 

1932 

38.9 

25.19 

The following table indicates 

births and 

deaths per thousand 

population for the areas comprising 

the Bhiwani 

district during the 1 

76 years :— 



Year 

Births 

Deaths 

1 

2 

3 

1901 

41.2 

40.5 

1911 

41.7 

40.3 

1921 

41.8 

40.1 

1931 

41.2 

39,7 
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1 

2 

3 

1941 

40.9 

35.4 

1951 

40.1 

26.6 

1961 

38.5 

14.7 

1971 

36.4 

11.4 

1972 

35.8 

10.9 

1973 

34.5 

10.2 

1974 

33.2 

9.5 

1975 

29.06 

8.08 

1976 

28.28 

8.56 

The following 

table gives the infant mortality (under 1 year of age) per 

thousand live births for the same period ;— 


Year 

Infant mortality 



(under 1 year of age) 

1901-06 

237 


1906-11 

242 


1911-16 

246 


1916-21 

253 


1921-26 

232 


1926-31 

232 


1931-36 

211 


1936-41 

198 


1941-46 

185 


1946-51 

147 


1951-60 

123 


1971 

92 


1972 

89 


1973 

82 


1974 

34 


1975 

55.78 


1976 

49.67 
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The total number of deaths and the causes thereof are - given in the 
table below : 


Deaths due to 


Year Cholera Smallpox Plague Malaria/ Dysentery/ Others Total 

Filiance Diarrhoea 


1910 

200 

315 

150 

70 

360 

451 

1,546 

1920 

190 

415 

130 

55 

310 

440 

1,540 

1930 

135 

265 

270 

50 

290 

410 

1,420 

1940 

115 

115 

— 

40 

240 

350 

8t)0 

1950 

90 

118 

— 

35 

150 

210 

603 

1960 

70 

55 

— 


15 

115 

255 

1970 

50 

36 

— 


10 

290 

386 

1971 

3 

2 

— 

— 

8 

245 

258 

1972 

2 

2 

— 

— 

7 

340 

351 

1973 

3 

— 

— 

— 

66 

4,808 

4,877 

1974 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61 

3,911 

3,972 

1975 

— 


— 

— 

65 

6,630 

6,695 

1976 

—. 


— 

— 

59 

7,177 

7,236 


The satisfactory results achieved by the Health Department are reflected 
in the reduced incidence of ^diseases, lower mortality—both infant and adult, 
longer expectation of life and all round better health. The population has 
increased. The variation in population during the last 76 years is shown in the 
following table :— 


Year 

1 

Total 
population 
(in lakhs) 
2 

Variation 

3 

Males 

(in 

lakhs) 

4 

Varia¬ 

tion 

5 

Fema¬ 
les (in 
lakhs) 

6 

Varia¬ 

tion 

7 

1901 

2.76 


1.49 


1.27 


1911 

3.04 

+ .28 

1.65 

+ .16 

1.39 

+ .12 

1921 

3.10 

+ .06 

1.72 

+ .07 

1.38 

+ .10 

1931 

3.78 

+ .68 

2.11 

+ .07 

1.67 

+ .29 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1941 

4.02 

+ .24 

2.18 

+ .07 

1.84 

+ .17 

1951 

4.92 

+ .90 

2.68 

+ .50 

2.24 

+ .40 

1961 

5.96 

+ 1.04 

3.32 

+ .64 

2.64 

+ .40 

1971 

7.56 

+ 1.60 

3.98 

+ .66 

3.68 

+ .94 

1972 

7.80 

+0.24 

4.20 

+ .22 

3.60 

+ .02 

1973 

7.90 

+ 0.10 

4.21 

+ .01 

3.69 

+ .09 

1974 

8.09 

+0.19 

4.31 

+ .10 

3.78 

+ .09 

1975 

8.28 

+0.19 

4.42 

+ .11 

3.86 

+ .08 

1976 

8.46 

+0.18 

4.51 

+.(y 

3.95 

+ .09 


General Standard of Health 

Looking at the dreary physical appearance of the areas within the con¬ 
fines of the district ; keeping in view the hopeless inadequacy of 
medical care facilities in the not too distant past as described earlier and the 
inability of rural people even to avail of those facilities due to the absence 
of means of communications, it was but natural that mortality in this area 
was so high till the thirties of the 20 th century. The depth of water level was 
well over 100 feet 30.5 metres and the water frequently bitter and brackish. It 
lacked rain and sources of sweet water. A capricious and scanty rainfall was the 
only source of water for human beings and animals. If there was no rain, there 
was no crop—not even a blade of grass, and tanks and wells also dried up. The 
village pond which was the only water supply in most villages was used as 
bugfalo wallow and a vat to steep hemp, and the water in it was used to the 
last drop. People usually suffered from water-borne diseases. When rains 
failed, there were mass migrations to areas where water for human beings 
and fodder for cattle were available. In the course of these migrations, many 
died and thousands of cows and buffaloes perished. The main diet of the 
people consisted of bajra and Jowar. It was a poor and unbalanced diet. 
The health of the masses was just average. They easily succumbed to diseases 
and death. Things began to improve somewhat after the achievement of Inde¬ 
pendence. The pace of development accelerated after the formation ofHaryana 
in 1956 and more particularly after the creation of the separate districtof Bhiwani 
in December 1972. All the villages of the district have since been supplied with 
electricity and linked with roads. The villagers are,shaking of old inertia as 
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a result of the commumcations thus established and their contact with the out* 
side world. Preventive and prophylactic measures against diseases and rapidly 
expanding medical care facilities have saved them from hazards. With 
advancement in agriculture> trade and industry, their eco¬ 
nomic condition has improved and their living standards have markedly 
changed for the better. Next to good food, safe drinking water is of the great¬ 
est importance for communal health and the bulk of villages have already been 
provided with this and the remainder are being covered. All this has 
been instrumental in a big way in changing the outlook of the masses and in 
improving health. 

The decrease in the death rate clearly shows that there is positive improve¬ 
ment in health, noticeable due to the launching of various public health pro¬ 
grammes'^ and better medical care. The general standard of health of inhabi¬ 
tants of the district is now much better. The people are generally tall and 
possess a good physique. 

From a layman’s point of view, the people of the district may be taking 
sufficient protein in the form of lassi and fat in the form of ghi. But a closer 
analysis would show that the diet of the common man, although rich in car¬ 
bohydrates, is deficient in protein and to some extent in fats and vitamins. 
There is more mal-nutrition than under-nutrition. By and large, prople are 
vegetarian and usually consume chapatis or rice with da(s; a few take vegetables. 
Only a small section of them takes body building proteins (meat, eggs,fish and 
milk) and other protective foods (green leafy vegetables, salad, fresh fruit, etc.); 
but even they do not seem to be regular in their food habits and arc rarely 
conscious about the need for a balanced and nutritive diet. The large-sized 
families, especially among the poorer classes, suffer both from under-nourish¬ 
ment and malnutrition. The family planning services have still to make an 
effective impact on family budgets and nutrition. 

Preventive Measures to Promote Public Health 

The modem conception of good health lays greater emphasis on preven¬ 
tion of disease. This necessitates various kinds of measures. The younger 
generation at school must be given health education which is prehaps the most 
important activity for any effective preventive measure. The importance of 
good health habits formed in the earlier years cannot be over-emphasized. 
Health education is equally necessary for older persons. Like-wise, family 

1. National Malaria Eradication Programme, National Smallpox Eradication Pro¬ 
gramme, Trachoma Eradication Programme, School Health Programme, Population Explosion 
Coatfol Programme (Family Planning), Community Development Programme, etc. 
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planning and maternity welfare require the greatest attention if the problem 
of over population has to be satisfactorily dealt with. It is equally necessary 
to take suitable measures to prevent adulteration of food, promote desirable 
knoweldge and the practice of nutritive articles of food, make supply of clean 
and safe drinking water possible for even those living in rural areas and to 
take other such steps as will improve evnironmental hygiene. 

School health services.—Since 1973, the school health services have been 
made an integral part of all hospitals, primary health centres and rural dis¬ 
pensaries. Previously, the system was not well regulated. Under this scheme, 
school children studying in Classes I, VI and IX are thoroughly checked up 
and arrangements are made for the treatment of those found suffering from 
any disease. 

Health education.—In the present concept of community health, health 
education has come to play a significant role. Its aim is to provide integrated 
curative and preventive service for better health of the citizens. Therefore, 
proper health education is the main pre-requisite for the success of all health 
programmes. 

Health education has been made an integral responsibility of all medical 
and para-medical personnel in the district. It is mainly carried out through 
the staff of the health centres. The knowledge of the subject is provided through 
mass and group education. Besides the departmental efforts of various wings 
of Government, like Social Welfare, Education, Development, Revenue, etc., 
local leadership (political, social and religious) is also involved to create favour¬ 
able attitudes and health consciousness among the younger as also the older 
members of the community. Much attention is paid in imparting health edu¬ 
cation to children in schools. 

Family planning.—The family planning programme which has acquired 
a big and crucial significance for the future of India, was of no importance 
in this area in the past. The masses in general were illiterate, orthodox and 
backward. As everywhere else, they believed that children were the gift of 
God; so the result was large families both in rural and urban areas. On close 
analysis, large families would seem to be the need of those times. This area 
has had to pass through a dark period of history when there were famines and 
droughts resulting in large number of deaths due to dreadful epidemics. Not 
to speak of families, even whole villages were decimated. Society had to pror 
vide itself with maximum births for survival. The birth rate of this area in 
the beginning of the present century was about 4? per thousand per annum 
wiiUe tlte deatli rate also about tbe sam®* But now tbe of 
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life has risen to 56 years which is more than double the pre-Independance figure 
of 26 years. The death rate which has come down to 8.56 per thousand, is 
a natural corollary to health education, prevention of diseases and medical 
relief. In the process, population has been increasing and a stage has 
reached when this has rendered desperate need for controlling the birth rate. 

The family planning programme in this area was started in the late 
fifties through clinical approach with the help of Red Cross centres. The first 
clinic was opened at Loharu in 1961. Though mass camps were also organized 
by this voluntary body, the movement was not sufficient to arrest the un¬ 
wanted population growth. The target of the programme now is to reduce the 
birth rate to 25 per thousand per annum in the shortest possible time. Scientific 
educational methods are employed so that the people adopt the planning of 
their families as a way of life. This is being done with the cooperation and 
coordination of official and non-official agencies including the local leadership. 
The strategy of work employed is bio-social and bio-medical. On the bio¬ 
social side, the object is to motivate the people for family planning. This is 
done through family planning education by which knowledge of the 
people is increased in regard to all aspects of the population problem and also 
of the need to adopt family planning. An attempt is made to change their 
attitude so that they come out of traditional grooves of orthodoxy and prejudice 
and appreciate and adopt family planning practices. On the bio-medical side, 
it is intended to achieve reduction in the growth rate of the population which 
can be done by reduction in fertility rate, decrease in average family size and 
increase in average spacing of children. 

For successful implementing of the family planning programme, a three 
dimensional approach of education has been formulated, viz. the mass approach, 
the group approach and the individual approach. The mass approach implies 
creating awareness among the public and building opinion against the 
population explosion and in favour of small family. For this, all 
available modern mass communication media are employed. Teams 
from district headquarters. State headquarters, Directorate of Audio Visual 
Publicity (Government of India) and other departmental district agencies like 
Public Relations, Agriculture, Education, etc., engage ethemselves in a number 
of activities, These include film shows (even in daylight), exhibitions, dramas, 
bhajan parties, kirtan mandalis, puppet shows, indigenous media of drum beating, 
visual publicity through wall paintings, bus boards, hoardings, cinema slides, 
banners , kiosks and pasting of posters, mass meetings attended by ministers, 
V.I.P.s and local leaders, printed educational material, press (local and national), 
radio and television and mike publicity. 
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The group approach, which is considered the best tool for community 
education, is carried out in a number of ways, viz. group meetings by peri¬ 
pheral workers, debates, question-answer programmes, group lectures, seminars, 
and also through organized social groups in the society like Youth Forums, 
Mahila Mandals, Farmers’ Groups, Cooperative Societies, Panchayats and 
Panchayat Samitis. 

It is the individual approach which ultimately leads to motivation of 
cases. The general awareness created and the group education imparted can 
only meet the needs of this target oriented programme if proper motivational 
activities are carried to the homes through visits by the workers. Thus a lot 
of stress is laid on efforts in this direction. The whole area is surveyed to find 
out the attitude of people. Couples in the child bearing age-group are select¬ 
ed and those with similar opinion for small family norm and the number of 
children in a family are grouped together. They are then paid follow-up visits 
to motivate them to adopt suitable methods of conception control depending 
upon the need and the status of the family. In the Bhiwani district, there are 
1,18,435 such couples and the success of this programmed epends upon the way 
these couples practise family planning. The efforts of local leaders, social work¬ 
ers and the users of family planning methods are utilized in motivating people. 

Policies and decisions for successful implementing of the programme 
are discussed in the District Family Planning Action Sub-Committee at the 
district level under the chairmanship of the Deputy Commissioner. These 
are also discussed at block level and village level health committees so that a 
co-ordinated effort is made to successfully carry out the programmes. 

All activities of family plaiming programmes in the district are carried 
out under the guidance and supervision of the Chief Medical OlBcer. Under 
him, the District Family Planning and Maternity and Child Health Officer 
is actually responsible for this programme and heads the District Family Plan¬ 
ning Bureau. At block level, a Rural Family Planning Unit is attached with 
each primary health centre and is under the charge of a Medical Officer. He 
is assisted by an Extention Educator, Family Planning Field Workers, Lady 
Health Visitors, Auxiliary Nurse Midwives and trained Dais. At each health 
centre usually there are 4 Male Workers and 8 Auxiliary Nurse Midwives under 
the Lady Health Visitor and the Family Planning Extension Educator. At 
village level, services are rendered by sub-centres. Field Workers and rural 
dispensaries. 

For urban area, there is an Urban Family Planning Unit at the General 
Hospital, Bhiwani; and in Charkhi Dadri the work is carried out through q 
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unit of the Red Cross Society. The industrial areas are served by the Employees 
State Insurance Dispensaries at Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri. The Ganpat Rai 
Matri Sewa Sadan, Bhiwani, has also been doing exceptional work in this 
field. 


The family planning practices cover methods for limitation of families 
as also for spacing of children. The former include sterilization of males and 
females and the insertion of Copper T and I.U.C.D. (Intra Uterine Contra¬ 
ceptive Device, popularly known as the “loop”). The latter include the in¬ 
sertion of I.U.C.D. Copper T, use of condom (Nirodh), passary, diaphragm, 
jelly, foam tablets, oral pills, etc. The oral pills are used both 
for spacing and limitation but these have not been introduced on mass scale 
exceptinthe Pilot Project at the General Hospital, Bhiwani. The conventional 
contraceptives such as, condoms, foam tablets, jellies, diaphragms, etc., are 
distributed through contraceptive depots/centres including rural post offices. 
The following figures show year-wise distribution of conventional contra- 


ceptives in the district during 

Year 

1966-67 to 1976-77 

Conventional contraceptives 
distributed (pieces) 

1966-67 

5,172 

1967-68 

31,983 

1968-69 

15,400 

1969-70 

69,637 

1970-71 

1,82,251 

1971-72 

2,54,498 

1972-73 

2,45,799 

1973-74 

8,05,501 

1974-75 

11,27,540 

1975-76 

24,34,612 

1976-77 

24,45,080 


Among the methods of contraception, Nirodh is most widely accepted. 
In 1976-77, 24,45,080 Nirodh pieces were distributed through 119 Nirodh 
depots* spread over the district. 


1. Those depots are the private agencies which include shops, local leaders, etc. 
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Besides free medical and surgical services, transport and diet are arranged 
for sterilization cases. Cash incentives are also offered. Three categories of 
the acceptors of sterilization, persons having 2 or less living children, 3 
living children and 4 or more living children, are paid differently. A vasec* 
tomy/tubectomy case is given Rs. 120, Rs. 70 and Rs. 40 respectively. An I.U.C.D. 
case is given Rs. 4 as incentive money. 

A Government employee is granted 6 days* special leave in case of vasec¬ 
tomy and 14 days in case of tubectomy. One week’s special leave is given to 
an employee whose wife undergoes tubectomy. Some of the industrial con¬ 
cerns like Technological Institute of Textiles and Birla Textile Mill at Bhiwani 
and the Cement Factory at Charkhi Dadri allow paid leave and also award 
cash incentives even up to Rs. 100 in each case. 

The family planning services are provided through a number of 
institutions details of which are given in Table XL VII of Appendix. The pro¬ 
gress of faniily planning work in the district during 1966-67 to 1976-77 is kown 
below : 


Year 

Sterilizations 

Intra Utrine 
Contraceptive 
Device 

Conven¬ 

tional 

Contra¬ 

ceptive 

Users 

1966-67 

516 

1,141 

72 

1967-68 

1,245 

1,974 

444 

1968-69 

706 

1,454 

214 

1969-70 

1,046 

1,247 

967 

1970-71 

1.367 

578 

2,531 

1971-72 

1,964 

1,801 

3,535 

1972-73 

3,450 

877 

3,414 

1973-74 

1,345 

1,733 

11,187 

1974-75 

3.634 

3,171 

15,648 

1975-76 

3,401 

3.206 

13,600 

1976-77 

11,722 

10,116 

33,814 
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The following data show the population covered per thousand by 
differrent methods of family planning up to March 1977 ;— 


Total cases 

Coverage 
per 1,000 

Sterilizations 

30,396 

40.1 

Intra Utrine Contraceptive Device 

27,298 

36.2 

Conventional Contraceptive Users 

85,425 

112.0 


Over the years, the family planning programme has gained momentum. 
Its message of spacing and limitation has reached every nook and comer of 
the district. The masses in general now approve of this policy of population 
control and even the orthodox among them not only appreciate the efforts of 
Government but also advocate it. But the problem of population explosion 
is still acute and requires constant vigil and efforts. It is expected that the 
recent development of roads and electrification of villages will further boost 
the propaganda of this programme. 

The following year-wise expenditure has been incurred on Ais programme 
during 1973-74 to 1976-77 

Year Expenditure 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


1973-74 

2.89 

1974-75 

6.84 

1975-76 

7.91 

1976-77 

13.35 


Maternity and child health.—A considerable number of women used to 
die as a consequence of child-birth; many more who survived suffered from 
lasdng ill-health. The work for attending to maternity services had, there¬ 
fore , to be taken in hand on priority basis. 

Considerable progress has been made in the expansion of maternal and 
child services. It has been made an integral part of the family planning pro¬ 
gramme. When the idea of the small family is advocated, it is obligatory on 
the part of the Government to provide due coverage to maternal and child 
health. The care and service in this regard start as soon as a woman conceives. 
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Special trained staff and necessary startegy Is employed for ore-natal, post¬ 
natal infant and toddler care through domiciliary and clinic visits. The re¬ 
quired medicines and immuni 2 ation of mothers and children against various 
diseases are aimed at. The maternity and child health work in rural areas is 
carried by Lady Health Visitors, A.N.M.S (Auxiliary Nurse Midwives) and 
trained Dais. Arrangements are made to train the Dais who already practise 
in villages. These services in urban areas are provided by all the health and 
medical institutions including urban family planning units and JB,S.T. dis< 
pensaries. 

Primary health centres.— The modern concept of health promotion 
lays basic stress on prevention of disease through measures of health education 
and community involvement. So far as the rural area is concerned, these acti¬ 
vities. besides medical care and family planning programme, are carried out by 
the trained and skilled staff of the primary health centres. All available re¬ 
sources of these centres are mobilized against the particular infection prevalent 
in a specific area. There are 7 primary health centres in the district. These 
are located at Miran, Kairu, Naqipur^ Gopi, Satnali, Jhoju Kalan and Bannd 
Kalan. Each primary health centre is manned by 3 Medical Officers one of 
whom is also the Block Medical Officer, 1 Family Planning Extension Educator, 
4 Family Planning Field Workers, 1 Lady Health Visitor, I Staff Nurse, 
8 Auxiliary Nurse Midwives, 4 Family Planning Attendants, 1 Sanitary Inspector, 
3 Vaccinators, 1 Smallpox Supervisor, 1 Health Inspector and 4 Basic Health 
Workers besides ministerial staff. One Trachoma Supervisor each has been 
provided at three of the 7 primary health centres at Kairu, Naqipur and 
Tosham while one T.B. Multi-Purpose Worker has bera provided at each of 
the other 4 Health Centres, Viz. Baund, Jhojhu, Satnali and /3opi. 

Thus these centres take care of preventive and curative programmes. 
These include treatment of outdoor and indoor oases, maternity and child 
health, family planning, environmental sanitation, nutrition, school and indust- 
trial health services, immunization programmes and control of communicable 
diseases. 

Prevention of adulteratioB is food stuffs.—Adulteration in food stuffs is 
checked under the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 1954. Besides the 
five Food Inspectors in the district, specially appointed and authorized under 
the provisions of the Act, all the Medical Ofiicers have been invested with the 
powers of a Food Inspector. 

Samples of food stuffs are seized .in routine as well as .throusn specially 
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orgaaizcd wW*- Tl»« foUowiof t»bl« bIiowi th« work done during 1973 to 1976 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Samples seized (nnnber) 

204 

228 

287 

248 

Samples fouttd adWtemted 
(number) 

75 

34 

55 

66 

Prosecutions launched 
(number) 

61 

54 

55 

66 

Fines realised (Rs.) 

17,025 

44,650 

31,950 

36,250 

Persons smit to jail 
(number) 

22J 

33 

11 

14 


The Dmg Inspector, Hisar (Histar) looked after the work relating to 
drug adulteration in the Bluwani district prior to the appointment of an 
independent Dmg Inspector at Bhiwatii in 1974*75. 


Nutritioa.—The primary health centre9/8«b<entres deal with oral nutri¬ 
tion, particularly at maternity and child welfare'centres by organizing milk 
feeding programme, provide vitamioAandD capsules, iron and multi-vitamin 
tabtets/B-complea tahlets received by them from the UNICEF. They 
also help in aran^g antriiBtsand medicines under school health services to 
the needy school children with the cooperation of the Education Department 
and the Red Cross Seciety. WiiHx the assistance of the Government of India 
and UNICEF, the Applied Nutrition Prc^mme is being carried out in Tosham 
and BawaitiKbcra Weeks. ita^«t educating people in taking balanced 
and nutritive diet &!om fwneng ^ available food items. 

GnvIrenaKialal hygkf.'^After personal hygiene end domestic cleanli¬ 
ness, environmental hygme «s equally important. The sanitation of town 
and village streets and laow, the disposal of kitchen wastes and human ez- 
ceeta are some of the other health problems. 

With the coming up of development blocks, there has been an all-round 
activity for the ioiprowBieiitof viUepes in c^ard to link-rpeds, pavement of 
streets, pakka dcaioage and clean ymter^supply providing hand pumps, tube- 
wells and dean wells. It is advised that thecatUe excreta be deposited in dung 
pits located outside the villages: that suUage water is disposed of either in 
ponds or drained off in open fidds. The checking of food adulteration, sani¬ 
tation, school health services, and measures to control communicable diseases 
am Some of the odiec factors which have-contributed towards the improvement 
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of environmental hygiene in the rural areas. The villagers themselvas are re¬ 
quired to pay attention to environmental sanitation. Lqgal aetion can also be 
taken against defaulters. However, the staff of primary health centies/sub- 
centres carried out environmental sanitation activities in their areas. The co¬ 
operation of village panchayats is also sought to keep habitations clean and 
tidy. The Block Medical Officer, the Sanitary Inspectors and other health 
workers guide the people . The villagers are advised to maintain manure pits 
and use public or individual laterines. But on the n^iole the position cannot 
be called satisfactory and there remains much to be done. The position 
is a bit better in the urban areas. SuUage water is disposed of in fields and 
the cattle and human excreta is deposited in 'pits away from the residential 
areas where it is converted into compost and sold to agriculturists. These 
arrangements are looked after by the moniotpilities with the help of health and 
scavenging staff. 

The description of programmes, functions and activities shows undoubt¬ 
edly that a great deal has been done, a great deal more is planned, and objec¬ 
tives and methods have been defined. It would be wrong, however, to conclude 
that all is well. The fact is that the aim of good health has to become part 
of the social and environmental habit of the individual, and particularly the 
family. The practice of meticulous work in health and medicine has to become 
the habit of the individual employee. A great deal of ground has to be cover¬ 
ed to make these habits part of the sir we breathe in Bbiwaai—or indeed, 
elsewhere. 

UNICEF work aad other prevonttVe peogrgSMM.—UKICEF is aiding 
promotion of public health in the district in many w^i. In addition to pro¬ 
viding vehicles for various health programmes and also to the primary health 
centres, it supplies to the latter, medicines add Equipment including micro¬ 
scopes and refrigerators: AH the primmy beidth centres in the distfict are getting 
UNICEF assistance. 

The programmes being aided by UNICEF include malaria, trachoma, 
nutrition, school health clinics, milk dislftbution, tnatemal and Child health 
and B.C.G. 

Water-Supply (Rwral) 

Village ponds, percolation wells and hands provided the only source 
of water in this district in the past. The ram water used to be 

1. To (pialify for such assistance, a primary henlthcenire muM ftilfilcortaia cooditioiu. 
e.g. the staff must conssist of at least one MedicM OfTicer. CM FhaimKiSt. one tady Health 
Visitor and one Sanitary Inspector. 
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collated In escposed-ponds which were used both by human beings and 
animals. The percolation wells were located mostly by the side of ponds so that 
water could find its way into these wells through seepage. The kunds were 
small pakica covered storage tanks where rain water could be collected. 
These were too expensive to become the general practice. 

During continuous drought conditions, water in these ponds, wells and 
kunds used to get exhausted. Human beings and cattle were exposed to great 
hardship and many resorted to temporary emigration. Some were forced 
to sell their animals. This resulted in complete dislocation of village activities. 
Famine relief measures carried out by the Government cost money almost 
every second or third year. All such measures were too inadequate to take 
care of the plight of human beings and cattle. It created most insanitary 
conditions within the villages. The health of the inhabitants was adversely 
affected and they invariably became a victim to water-borne diseases and death. 

In order to ameliorate the miserable plight of the people, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to provide drinking water facilities to these famine-prone areas. 
This was taken up under the National Water-Supply and Sanitation Programme. 
The problem of finding a source of good water was formidable. The northern 
zones of the district are served with partial irrigation facilities with the tail 
distributaries and minors ol the Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal and Bhakra 
Canals systems. For a start, these tail ends were tapped to draw raw water to 
be treated for further supply. The water in these courses runs for 
7 days followed by long closure periods of 27 days. For successful 
' peration of the schemes, 27-.day storage has to be kept at each waterworks 
resulting in high cost-of constructioiu The treatment consists of filteration 
through slow sand filters and .disinfection. The villages which have benefited 
from these schemes, have been erouped together, details of which are : 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


Estimated cost 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

Water-supply for ‘B* group of 59 villages with 

Head Works at Bapora 115.00 

Water-supply for A/I group of 41 villages with 

Head Works at Sharwa 60.05" 

Water-supply for A/3 group of 17 villages with 

Head Works at Tosham 25.86 
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Eatimaled cost 
(Rt. in lakhs) 


4. Waiter -supply for All group of 12 villages with 

Head Works at Talwandi Ruka 18.45 

5. Water-supply for Mandholi group of 24 villages with 
Head Works at Ghikara (2 villages of 

Mahendragarh district have not been included) 64.95 

6. Water-supply for a group of 7 villages with 

Head Works at Biran 21.25 

7. Water-supply for a group of 6 villages with 

Head Works at Tigrana 18.72 

8 . Water-supply for a group of 3 villages with 

Head Works at Chang 12.00 

9. Water-supply for a group of 5 villages with 

Head Works at Bamla 9.14 

10 . Water-supply for a group of 2 villages with 

Head Works at Paposa 7.63 

11 . Water-supply for a group of 5 villages with 

Head Works at Kaunt 8.73 

12. Manheru group of 7 villages with waterworks at 

Manheru 22.03 


The Bapora Waterworks is the biggest water-supply project in rural 
India. This project serves a population of about 80,000 in 59 villages and 15 
dfUtttis. By March 31, 1977, work on 41 water-supply schemes covering 240 
villages and 45 dfeMir had been completed at a cost of about Rs. Scrorr. Work 
on 7 Water-supply schemes covering 3? villages and estimated to cost Rs. 105.84 
lakh was in progress. Schemes for the remainihg villages were being processed. 

As water is still in short supply, domestic and individual connections 
have not bean given, only public taps have been erected at focal points. Bev¬ 
ies of young, gleeful girls in their traditional outfits cluster around these taps 
to take water home. The diminished incidence of water-borne diseases has 
resulted in decrease in other diseases. The working capacity of the labour 
classes has increased; innumerable man-hours previously wasted by people in 
finding water for thoir day to day needs* have been saved. 
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Water-Supply (Urban) 

Bhiwani.—After a mawift'was established at Bhiwani in 1817, its rise to 
importance as a trade centre was rapid; so much so that it became necessary 
in 1878 to throw back its old enclosing wall for a considerable distance so as 
to allow room for extension. In the next 3 or 4 years, a new wall was con¬ 
structed with 12 main gateways. Its streets, though metalled with kankar, 
had open festering drains on both sides. The situation of the town being 
lower than the surrounding country, great difficulty was experienced in organ¬ 
izing a drainage system. Most of the drainage found its way into tanks or 
johars, both inside and outside the town. These also formed almost the sole 
supply for drinking water. The greater part of them were merely irregular 
pits out of which the soil had been removed for making bricks. The water- 
supply position otherwise was also deplorably bad. The wells were 60 feet 
deep and the water in them was brackish and undrinkable. Of the 82 wells 
inside and outside the town, only 26 were fit for use; and in some of these also, 
the water became offensive and undrinkable in the hot weather, or ran 
dry altogether. The tanks were 9 within and 17 outside the town. 

The extension of the Delhi Branch of the Western Yamuna (Jumna) 
Canal near the town at the close of the 19th century, gave some relief in drinking 
water. Even then, it was by no means good or adequate. In the Gazetteers of 
Hisar District of 1904 and 1915, it is mentioned that a system of waterworks 
was badly needed. The trade of the town was, however, by then declining and 
it was regarded as doubtful whether the finances of the municipal committee 
would be able to bear the heavy initial expense. 

Ultimately , the first phase of waterworks was constructed in 1933 with 
a meagre capacity of 9 lakh litres a day, just enough to cater to a population of 
34,000 persons at the rate of 27 litres per head per day. (According to the present 
norms of the P.W.D. Public Health Department, the per head requirement 
in a town having a population of 20,000 to 50,000 is 136 litres per day.) The 
population of Bhiwani in 1931 was 35,866. 

Minor improvements were carried out from time to time and by 1958, 
when the population was nearing 58,000, the waterworks had developed a 
capacity of 36 lakh litres per day, i.e. 62 litres per head per day. The present 
norm for a town having a population exceeding 50,000 is however, 18? litres per 
hsad per day. By 1968, the capacity had been increased to 45 lakh lietres per 
day but tii population was also now nearly 69,000 and per head supply came 
just to 65 litros per day. From 1968 onwards, effective measures were taken 
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The first two schemes have been completed and commissioned whereas 
75 per cent of the third scheme has been carried out. Extra capacity has 
also been increased against the following schemes :— 

1. Water-supply to Industrial Area (Estimated cost : Rs. 19.22 lakh) 

2. Water-supply to Mandi Area ^ 7.00 lakh) 

3. Water-supply to individual Government institutions 

The waterworks at present can safely supply about 108 lakh litres of 
water per day. After the Extension Water-supply Scheme 5th phase is com¬ 
pleted, the capacity will increase to 135 lakh litres per day for the population of 
73,086 persons (1971 Census), which will roughly conform to the accepted norm. 
The present head works of the water-supply schemes now consist of : 


Total capacity (in lakhs) 
(Litres) (Gallons) 

(a) Old Waterworks : 


4 storage tanks 

2,073.00 

456.00 

10 filter beds 

76.37 

16.80 


(pcrda» 

tper day) 

1 lugh level tank 

4.55 

1.00 

2 clear water tanks 

17.50 

3.85 


I over head reservoir 


2.27 


0.50 
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(b) New WJitetworJct: 



2 storage tanks 

1,710.00 

380.00 

5 filter beds 

85.24 
(per day) 

18.75 
(per day) 

1 high level tank 

6.14 

1.35 

3 Gear water tanks 

24.54 

5.40 

1 rapid sand filter with pumping machinery 34.10 

(PfiTiifty) 

»%) Inside the town : 

7.50 
(per day) 

2 over head reservoirs 

(i) 4.55 

1.00 


<ii) 1.37 

0.30 


Charkhi Dadri.—A water-supply scheme executed at a cost of Rs. 11.83 
lakh for Charkhi Dadri town was commissioned in 1962. The population of 
the to^n was 11,000 persons and the scheme was based on 25 gallons (114 
litres) per head per day, but due to limitation of funds the head works units 
were constructed fpr supplying I2i gallons (57 litres) per head per day consider¬ 
ing thel 3-day canal closure period. Due to the fast development of the town, 
the water-supply had became meagre. Therefore, since 1973, a new augmentation 
scheme is being in^lemented which is estimated to cost Rs. 33 lakh. 

Tosbam.—This town was declared a Notified Area Committee in 1970!. 
A water-supply scheme which had cost Rs. 9.60 lakh wa$ commissioned 
in April 1974. The town is being supplied water at the rate of 20 gallons 
(91 litres) per head per day. 

Loharm—A skelton water-supply scheme was commissioned during the 
time of the British by installing motors on two wells, \yater \vas stored in steel 
tanks and supplied through a battery of stand posts. After the creation of 
Haryana State, estimates for a regular water-supply scheme costing Rs. 7.98 
lakh were prepared in June 1971. Work to the extent of 25 per cent has 
been completed. Presently water is being supplied through an over head 
reservoir into the partial distribution system which has been laid. 

Notified Area Comnuttee, Bawani Khera.—A village in 1971 Census, it 
was upgraded to Notified Area Committee in 1973. A water-supply scheme 
on rural pattern estimated to cost Rs. 9.69 lakh has been partly executed. 
On its becoming Notified Area Committee, a scheme for providing 20 gallons 
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('91 litres) per head per day and estimated to cost Rs. ?0.23 lakh, is under 
consideration. 

Notified Area Committee, Siwani.— A village at tlie time of 1971 
Census, it was a Notified Area Committee in 1973. The water-supply scheme, 
based on rural pattern, is in existance and supplies daily allowance of 15 litres 
of water per head. The village is included in A-II group of 12 villages with 
waterworks atTalwandiRuka. 

Sewerage (Urban and Rural) 

No sewerage facility existed in the district prior to 1968. Since 
then, two schemes have been taken up in Bhiwani and one in Charkhi 
Dadri. In Bhiwani, sewerage scheme costing Rs. 28.35 lakh was 
completed in October 1971, while a major part of an extension sewerage 
scheme, estimated to cost Rs. 46.79 lakhs, has also been completed. The 
suUage water is utilized for land irrigation ,'and this has become a revenue 
earning item for the municipality, which earned from its auction Rs. 7.6 
lakh during 1974-75. In Charkhi Dadri, the first phase of a sewerage scheme 
costing Rs. 5.5 lakh was completed in January 1973 while the second phase, 
estimated to cost Rs. 12.78 lakh, has been taken in hand during 1976-77. 
For Tosham, Bawani Khera, Siwani and Loharu, master sewerage schemes 
costing Rs. 5.02 lakh, Rs. 21,68 lakh, Rs. 12.94 lakh and Rs. 12.17 lakh 
respectively, have been prepared. 

In the rural area, a regular sewerage scheme estimated to cost Rs. 4 lakh 
was taken up only in one village, i.e. Bapora, during December 1971. This 
included surface drainage in streets, sewer along the periphery of the village and 
the disposal system. A part of internal work, sewer and the disposal system 
were completed and commissioned in August 1973. 

In the rest of the villages, surface drainage is provided and looked after 
by the panchayats and the block authorities. 






Chapter XVII 

OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


Genhral 

Labour is now highly protected by law. Machinery has been set up to 
settle labour disputes and to ensure proper compensation in case of physical 
damage. Collective bargaining for better wages and work facilities through 
accredited unions has been recognized. The future is secured through em¬ 
ployees’ state insurance scheme and subsidized loans are allowed for industrial 
housing. Labour laws have become a highly protective umberella for the 
working classes. 

The State has also taken upon itself the task of improving the condi¬ 
tions of the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes. They are given 
loans to purchase land or build houses, and are no longer entirely at the mercy 
of money-lenders. Stipends are given to their children for education and 
preference in industrial training. Untouchability which was a cancer in the 
social set-up has been legally abolished. 

Steps have also been taken to propagate prohibition. 

Labour Welfare 

Prior to Independence, there was no regular Government organization 
to watch and ensure the welfare of industrial workers and to settle industria 
disputes and other connected labour problems. A separate Labour Depart¬ 
ment in the Composite Punjab State was established in 1949. Till the creation 
of the new State of Haryana (November I, 1966), all labour matters relating 
to the areas now comprising the Bhiwani district were looked after by the Labour 
Officer, Rohtak, and Conciliation Officer, Bhiwani. Shortly thereafter these 
two offices were combined and a Labour Officer-cum-Conciliation Officer was 
posted at Bhiwani. His jurisdiction extends to the Hisar (Hissar), Bhiwani 
and Sirsa districts and he works under the overall charge of the Labour 
Commissioner, Haryana at Chandigarh. 

The Labour Officer-cum-Conciliation Officer, Bhiwani, looks after the 
proper and effective implementing of various labour laws in the three districts, 
and is assisted by three Labour Inspectors, one each at Bhiwani, Hisar (Hissar) 
and Sirsa. As Conciliation Officer, he initiates proceedings for the settlement 
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of industrial disputes as provided by the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 and 
tries to settle them by mediation and by joint discussion with the parties. If 
he fails to do so, he submits his report'to Government and after scrutiny the 
demands are either rejected or referred to the Labour j Court/Industrial Tribunal 
by Government for adjudication.^ 

Labour Lagislation.—Labour legislation is necessary to tackle economic 
and social problems, as civil laws in general do not particularly deal with labour 
problems. The labour laws are motivated by a humanitarian approach as 
propounded by the International Labour Organization and are based on the 
principles of social justice. Labour, under the Constitution of India, is a con¬ 
current subject and as such both the Central and the State Legislatures are 
empowered to make laws. Thus the State Government has also enacted cer¬ 
tain labour legislation to suit local needs. The more'important labour laws 
in force and their main provisions are detailed in Table XLVIII of Appendix. 
However, the Factories Act, 1948, is the most important of all the 
labour legislation. Since this is the primary duty of the State Government 
to look after the health of the workers, it has appointed a whole-time certifying 
surgeon for the whole State with headquarters at Faridabad who has been pro¬ 
vided with a mobile laboratory van fitted with X-ray plant. His duties are to 
visit the factories having hazardous operations, check on the health of workers 
and take remedial measures to forestall any deterioration. 

The factory wing of the Labour Department has been strengthened by 
appointing more Factory Inspectors to enable the State Government to conform 
to the All-India norm of inspections. The Factory Inspector with headquarters 
at Hisar (Hissar), inspects the factories of the Bhiwani, Sirsa and Mahendragarh 
districts. There is a Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories and an Additional 
Chief Inspector of Factories to assist the Chief Inspector of Factories and Labour 
Commissioner, Haryana, Chandigarh, for the administration of the Factories 
Act. 


To look after the general welfare of its employees, a Labour Welfare 
Officer has been employed by each of the following factories :— 

(a) Technological Institute of Textiles, Bhiwani 

(b) Bhiwani Textile Mills, Bhiwani 

(c) Dalmia Dadri Cement Ltd. Charkhi Dadri 


I. Thireisa N-itional Tribunal also to which reference is made b> the Central 
Government to cover such cases as are of national imbortance or those in which establishments 
jntporeihan one $tate may be affected. 
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Industrial Relations.—The relations between employees and employers 
are governed by the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The Labour Officer-cum- 
Conciliation Officer, Bhiwani, is responsible for enforcing it in the district. 
His efforts are directed towards fostering amicable relations between manage¬ 
ment and workers, by removing, as far as possible, the causes of friction by 
prompt intervention and by timely redress of the griev4.nces of the parties. 
Emphasis is laid on settlement of disputes through direct negotiations across 
the table or voluntary arbitration rather than through adjudication. The 
Industrial Relations Committee consisting of the representatives of the Labour 
Department, employers and employees has also been set up to maintain har¬ 
monious industrial relations in the district. 

The functions of the Conciliation Officer are persuasive and he has no 
direct power to make or vary awards. During the period from January 1, 
1976 to March 31, 1977, 45 disputes (exclusively for this district) were handled 
by the Conciliation Officer. Of these, 15 were settled through his intervention, 
2 were referred to adjudication/arbitration, 12 were withdrawn and 16 were 
rejected/filed by the Government. 

Works Committees.—To promote harmonious relations between em¬ 
ployers and workmen, to consider matters of mutual interest and to solve day 
to day problems, there is a provision in the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, for 
setting up of Works Committee in industrial establishments employing 100 or 
more workers. Such Committees consisting of equal number of (repre¬ 
sentatives of the management and workmen exist in (i) Technological Institute 
of Textiles, Bhiwani, (ii) Bhiwani Textile Mills, Bhiwani and (iii) Dalmia Dadri 
Cement Ltd., Charkhi Dadri. 

Strikes.—Despite the best efforts to resolve difficulties, to promote good 
relations and harmony between the employers and workmen, strikes do occur. 
Since the formation of the district in 1972, there occurred only one strike in 
M/S Keeran Vegetable Products Ltd.^, Bhiwani, from February 16, 1974 to 
February 19,1974 as a result of which 92 workers were affected. 360 mandays 
were lost. The loss on the side of production was worth Rs. 5,80,944. 
Generally, the management labour relations in the industrial sector are normal. 

Trade Unions.—The trade union movement in the district has gained 
momentum which is reflected in the number of registered trade unions under 
the Trade Unions Act, 1926. On March 31, 1977, the number of registered 


I. This unit was closed in January 1976. 
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trade unions was 21 as detailed below : 

1. Municipal Karamcbari Sangh, Bhiwani 

2. Khetihir Mazdoor Kissan Sangh, Bhiwani 

3. T.I.T. Karamchari Sangh, Lohar Bazaar, Bhiwani 

4. Textile Mazdoor Sangh, Bhiwani 

5. Mazdoor Sabha, Bhiwani 

6. Vastar Udyog Mazdoor Sangh, 116, Labour Colony, Bhiwani 

7. Kapra Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 116, Labour Colony, Bhiwani 

8. B.T.M. Staff Union, 116, Labour Colony, Bhiwani 

9. Textile Karamchari Sangh, Bhiwani 

10. Industrial Workers Union, Lohar Bazaar, Bhiwani 

11. Store & Commercial Employees Union, Lohar Bazaar, Bhiwan 

12. Rickshaw Chalak Union, Bhiwani 

13. Bhiwani Thela Mazdoor Sangh, Bhiwani 

14. Municipal Employees Union, INTUC, 3217, Charkhi Dadri 

15. Haryana Govt. P.W.D. Mechanical Workers Union, Charkhi Dadri 

16. Khan Mazdoor Sangh, V. Khativas, P.O. Charkhi Dadri 

17. Dalmia Dadri Cement Factory-Men Union, Charkhi Dadri 

18. Cement Factory Workers Union, Charkhi Dadri 

19. Cement Udyog Kamgar Sangh C/O Pt. Vaidya Pushkar Dutt., Charkhi 
Dadri 

20. Halwai Workers Union, Charkhi Dadri 

21. Sweepers Union, Charkhi Dadri 

Subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme.—The Government of India ini¬ 
tiated the Subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme in September 1952. Under 
this scheme, the two establishments, (i) Technological Institute of Textiles, 
Bhiwani and (ii) Dalmia Dadri Cement Ltd., Charkhi Dadri, have provided 
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residential houses to their workers. Government have also constructed 126 
quarters on Bhiwani Textile Mills Road in Bhiwani and rented these to 
workers. 

Government Labour Welfare Centre, Bhiwani.—Educational and recrea¬ 
tional facilities to workers and their families are provided at the centre. Women 
are imparted training in tailoring and embroidery. Indoor and outdoor 
games are organized at the centre, and radio sets and musical instruments 
have been provided for recreation and cultural activities of the workers. Variety 
programmes are also organized occasionally. 

Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme.—The Employees’ Provident 
Funds Scheme framed by the Government of India under the Employees’ 
Provident Funds and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1952, was designed to 
provide security to workers. The scheme was introduced on November 1, 
1952. 

Starting with 6 industries, the Act covered 107 industries in 1966, 124 
industries in 1970, 129 industries in 1975 and 150 industries as on March 31, 
1977. Previously, it was applicable to factories/establishments employing 
50 or more persons, but the limit was lowered from December 31, 1960, and 
factories/establishments employing 20 or more persons are covered under the 
scheme. Only 17 factories/establishments in the Bhiwani district were cover¬ 
ed under this scheme by March 31, 1977. 

The provident fund contribution is deducted at the rate of 6J per cent 
from the monthly wages of the employees subscribing to the fund and an 
equal amount is contributed by the employers. The rate of contribution was 
enhanced from 6^^per cent to 8 per cent in January 1963 in respect of certain 
industries/classes of establishments employing 50 or more persons. By 
March 31, 1977, it was made applicable to 94 industries/classes of establish¬ 
ments. 

The entire amount is deposited with the State Bank of India in the 
Employees* Provident Funds Account. The administrative charges at a fix¬ 
ed rate are contributed additionally by the employers. The fund rests with 
the Central Board of Trustees having nominees of the Central Government, 
State Government and representatives of employers and employees. The 
Central Provident Fund Commissioner at New Delhi is the Chief Executive 
Officer. The Regional Provident Fund Commissioner at Chandigarh is 
responsible for implementing the scheme in Punjab, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh and the Union Territory of Chandigarh. 

The subscribers can withdraw money from their provident fund for 
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certain approved purposes, such as (i) payment of premia on life insurance 
policies, (ii) meeting expenses in case of serious illness of any member of their 
family (iii) purchase of a dwelling house, (iv) dwelling site or construction of 
a house (v) daughter’s marriage and (vi) post-matriculation studies of their 
children. In the event of calamities of an exceptional nature, such as floods, 
earthquakes and cut on electricity in the factories, the subscribers are entitled 
to draw an advance. In the case of factories/establishments having been con¬ 
tinuously closed down or locked up for more than six months, the advance can 
be taken subject to certain conditions. 

To afford financial assistance to the nominees/heirs of the deceased sub¬ 
scriber, Death Relief Fund was set up in 1964. A minimum of Rs. 750 
is assured by way of relief. A non-refundable advance is also granted in case 
of individual retrenchment in order to mitigate immediate hardship. 

A subscriber is allowed to withdraw the full amount standing to his 
credit in the fund under such circumstances as (i) on completing 15 years of 
membership, (ii) on attaining the age of 55 years, (iii) after retirement from 
service, (iv) retirement on account of permanent and total incapacity for work, 
(v) migration from India for permanent settlement abroad and (vi) termina¬ 
tion of service in the case of mass as well as individual retrenchment. 

Family Pension-cum-Life Assurance Scheme, 1971,—This scheme was 
introduced by the Government of India by amending the Employees’ Provid- 
dent Funds Act, 1952, and was enforced on March 1, 1971, It provides 
family pension to the heirs of the members of the fund who die prematurely 
while in service. Employees who were subscribing to the fund on February 
28, 1971, were given the choice to opt for this scheme which has been made 
compulsory since March 1, 1971, for all those subscribing to the fund. 

Although no additional liability on the members is levied under the 
scheme, l| per cent of his wages are transferred to the Family Pension Fund 
out of the amount of the subscriber as well as employer’s contributions pay¬ 
able under the Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme. 

The members who join the Family Pension-cum-Life Assurance Scheme 
at the age of 25 years or less and retire after attaining the age of 60 years, are 
eligible for retirement benefits under this scheme to the tune of Rs, 4,000. 
Similarly those leaving service for reasons other than death are also allowed 
withdrawal benefits at certain rates. For those who join this scheme after 
25 years of age, a percentage reduction in benefits has been prescribed. 

The benefits are admissible only if the member has contributed for 2 
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years; otherwise his own share of cionlribution to Family Pension Fund along 
with interest at the rate of 5J per cent is refundable to himi 

Deposit-Linked Insurance Scheme, 1976.—Notified by the Government 
of India, this scheme came into force on August I, 1976. The scheme applies 
to the employees of the factories/establishments which are covered under the 
Employee^ Provident Funds and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1952. An 
employer is required to pay 0.5 per cent of the aggregate of basic wages, 
dearness allowance (including the cash value of food concession) after retain¬ 
ing allowance, if any, payable to the employees and 0.1 per cent of the aggre¬ 
gate of basic wages for meeting the expenses in connection with the adminis¬ 
tration of the insurance scheme. 

On the death of an employee who is a member of the fund, the person 
entitled to receive the provident fund accumulations of the deceased, shall, 
in addition to such accumulations, be paid an amount, equal to the average 
balance in the account of the deceased in the fund during the preceding three 
years, not exceeding rupees ten thousand provided that the average balance 
in the account of the deceased member is not below the sum of Rs. l.OGO at any 
time during the preceding 3 years. 

Employees' State Insorance Sicheme.—This is designed to provide security 
to industrial workers against sickness, maternity, disablement and death due 
to employment injury, in the form of cash benefits. Periodical payments of 
cash are made to an insured person in case of sickness, suffering from dis¬ 
ablement, confinement, miscarriage, and to dependents if the person dies as 
a result of an employment injury. Artificial limbs, artificial dentures, spectacles 
and hearing aids are also supplied to the insured persons. Whereever appli¬ 
cable, the scheme is compulsory. The workers drawing wages up to rupees 
one thousand or less per mensem working in the factories employing 10 or more 
persons and using power in the manufacturing process are covered under the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. This scheme is not applicable to the 
mines covered by the Mines Act, 1952 and workers working in railway running 
sheds, tea plantations, defence concerns and the seasonal factories or factories 
which are employing less than 20 employees and not using power as defined in 
the Act. 

An employer is to pay twice the employees’ contribution from the day 
the benefit provisions of the Act are extehded to that area. 

The scheme functions under the administrative control of the Director 
General, Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, New Delhi. In Haryana 
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State, this scheme is executed through the Regional Director, Employees* 
State Insurance Corporation, Chandigarh, who inspects factories, collects 
contributions and arranges the payment of cash benefits. 

The provision of medical benefit is the statutory responsibility of the 
State Government and facilities are to be given according to the standards 
laid down by the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. 7/8 of the expendi¬ 
ture incurred on medical care is contributed by the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation and the remaining 1/8 of the total expenditure is borne by the 
State Government. The expenditure oniother cash benefits is to be met entirely 
by the Corporation out of the Employees’ State Insurance Fund. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme was implemented in Bhiwani on 
May 17,1953 and full medical care was extended to families of the insured per¬ 
sons on September 24,1976. Up to March 31,1976, the scheme covered 7,600 
employees working in 12 factories/establishments. 

Free medical treatment to the insured persons and their family members 
is administered through the E.S.I. Dispensary, Bhiwani, which is run by the 
State Government. The E.S.I. patients of this district suffering from chest 
diseases are treated in the E.S.I, Hospital, Panipat, where 15 beds have speci¬ 
fically been reserved for such patients. 

Periodical payments are given to an insured employee incase of sickness, 
employment injury and a periodical payment in the shape of pension to the 
dependents of an employee if he/she dies of an employment iiyury. Rs. 100 
is paid to the eldest family member for the funeral ceremony. 

An employee is entitled to receive special sickness benefit equal to 
twice the standard benefit rate if he/she undergoes sterilization under the 
Family Planning Programme, This benefit was introduced from August 1, 
1976. 


Periodical payments are given to women employees in case of confine¬ 
ment, miscarriage or sickness arising out of confinement, premature birth of 
child or miscarriage. 

Social Welfare 

Old Age Pension.—The protective umbrella of social security in the 
form of old age pension was provided to old, destitute and disabled persons in 
1964 for the first time. The pension amount was fixed at Rs. 15 per month. 
Old, destitute or disabled persons who were in the age group of 65 years or 
above in the case of men and 60 years or above in the case of women, and who 
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were without subsistence or support, were made eligible for the pension. The 
scheme was scrapped in 1967 but was revived in April 1969 and the pension 
amount enhanced to Rs. 25 per month.^ Since the inception of the scheme, 
249 persons have been allowed the pension benefit under the scheme till March 
31, 1977. 

ADVA^rCE^fENT OF BACKWARD CLASSES 


The Scheduled Castes, Vimukat Jatis and Other Backward Classes* 


residing in the district are : 

Scheduled Castes Vimukat 

Jatis 

1 2 

Other Backward Classes 

3 

1. Bauria or Bawaria 1. Bauria 

1. Aheria, Aheri, Heri, Naik, 

2. Bazigar 2. Sansi 

Thori or Turi 

3. Balmiki, Chura or Bhangi 

4. Chamar, Jatia Chamar, 

2. Bharbhunja, Bharbhuja 

Regar, Raigar, Ramdasi or 

Ravidasi 

3. Bhat, Bhatra, Darpi, 
Raroiya 

5. Dhanak 

4. Bhuhalia, Lohar 

6. Dumna, Mahasha or Doom 


5. Chimba, Chhipi, Chimpa, 
Darzi, Tank 

6. Dhobis 

7. Kabirpanthi or Julaha 

7. Dakaut 

8. Khatik 

9. Kor, Koli 

8. Gwaria, Gauria or Gwar 

9. Garhi Loharo 

10. Hajjam, Nai 

11. Jhangra Bhahman 

10. Sansi, Bhedkut or Manesh 

12. Jogi Nath 

11. Sikligar 

13. Kahar, Jhinwar or 
Bhinar 

12. Sirkiband 

14. Kumhars (including 
Parajapats) 


1. It has further haen enhanced to Rs. 50 per month from April 1, 1977. 


2. S^hiduled Castes have been defined in Article 341 of the Constitution of India. 
Vimukat Jatis connote such a tribe, gang or class of persons or any part of a tribe, gang or 
class of persons which were deemed to be criminal tribes under the Ciminal Tribes Act VI of 
1924. "Other Backward Classes’ Include Backward ClasseS other than Scbeduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, recognized as such by the State Government on social and/or economic 
basis. Scheduled Castes professing a religion other than Hinduism are deemed to be‘Other 
Backward Classes. 
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1 


2 


3 


15. Khati 

16. Lakhera, Manihar 

17. Lohar 

18. Mirasi 

19. Pinja, P«ija 

20. Pal Siklis 

21. Sighikant, Singhiwal 

22. Thathora, Tampora 

2?. Tell 

24. Vanzara 

25. Weaver (Julaha) 

Removal of uotovchability.—Article 17 of the Constitution of India 
abolished untouchability and forbade its practice in any form. The practice of 
untouchability has also been declared an offence under the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act, 1955, now known as the Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955. 
Despite these constitutional guarantees, it is practised in one form or another 
especially in the rural areas. A special programme is, therefore, necessary and 
is carried on through community centres known as Sanskar Kendras and Bal- 
wadis. These are started at places where there are large concentrations of mem¬ 
bers of the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes. These centres 
are open to all classes without distinction. Besides the 3R’s (reading, writing 
and arithmetic), women are taught cooking, first-aid, home nursing, care of 
the baby, mending of clothes and some crafts by a Lady Social Worker, while 
children are taught cleanliness, games, good behaviour and cultivation of 
correct habits. The charges on cloth, sewing machines and books are met 
by the Government. The Mate Social Worker attached to the centre holds 
adult literacy classes, teaches techniques of cottage industries, organizes sports, 
games and cultural programmes besides propagating against untouchability. 

Four community centres are functioning at Bawani Khera, Mudbal 
(tahsil Bawani Khera), Bhiwani (tahsil Bhiwani) and Charkhi Dadri. For 
the construction of a community centre building, a sum of Rs. 2,000 is paid 
as subsidy by the Government and an equivalent amount is contributed by the 
respective panchayat which also provides a free site for the building. The 
centre is maintained in the village as long as necessary. In each centre the 
Staff consists of one male and one female social worker and one Lady Atten¬ 
dant preferably a trained Dai, 
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Encouragement for education.—^The persons belonging to these classes 
are , by and large, illiteratie. Special measures taken by the Government to 
soread education among them are described in the Chapter on ‘Education and 
Culture*. 

Subsidy for construction of new houses.—To provide shelter to the home¬ 
less members of the Scheduled Castes and Vimukat Jatis, subsidies are grant¬ 
ed for the construction of new houses. A subsidy of Rs. 900 for the construc¬ 
tion of a house is given to a person wdio has no house of his own.^ The pro¬ 
prietary rights of the house remain vested in the Government for 20 years and 
thereafter the house becomes the property of the beneficiary. The latter, of 
course, has free use of the house during this period. From 1974-75, the 
amount of the subsidy has increased to Rs. 2,000. During the period 1959-60 
to 1976-77, a sum of Rs. 4,25,100 was disbursed to 377 beneficiaries. 

Drinking-water amenities.—Grants are given to Harijans in rural as 
well as in urban areas for the provision of drinking-water facilities. The wells 
and hand-pumps constructed as such are open to the general public also. The 
scheme was introduced during 1955-56 and a sum of Rs. 2,37,877 was dis¬ 
bursed during the period 1959-60 to 1976-77 for the following projects :— 

Number Amount 


(Rs.) 

Sinking of new wells 82 1,76,807 

Installation of hand-pumps — — 

Repair of old wells 126 59,870 

Construction of diggies 3 1,200 

Facilities for indnstria) training.—To improve the economic condition 
of the members of the Scheduled Castes and Vimukat Jatis, their young men 
are trained as skilled workers by giving them training on an apprenticeship 
basis in various trades in different institutions. Twenty per cent of the seats 
stand reserved for the Scheduled Castes and Vimukat atis and two per cent 
for Other Backward Classes. During the course of training, which varies 
from one year to two years, a monthly stipend of Rs. 60 is granted to a candidate 
belonging to Scheduled Castes or from the Vimukat atis. No stipend under 

3 ♦ A house connsisting of a room, verandah, kitchen and courtyard on a total area of 
125 or 150 square yards, is constructed The unskilled labour and site are provided by the 
beneficiary himself* 
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this scheme is admissible to a candidate of Other Backward Classes. This 
particular scheme is calculated to improve the status not only of the indi¬ 
vidual concerned but also of the families to which they belong. 

Grant of interest-free loan.—For lack of finance, members of the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Other Backward Classes find it difficult to establish them¬ 
selves in the professions of law, medicine, engineering and architecture. They 
also need money for establishing or expanding an industry, business or trade 
such as shoe-making, cattle-breeding, dairy, sheep-breeding, wood work, 
weaving, sewing, etc. They are, therefore, helped with loans, free of interest, 
under the Punjab Backward Classes (Grant of Loans) Act, 1957. These loans 
are recovered in 20 half-yearly instalments and the first recovery starts after 
the lapse of four years from the date of the loan. The maximum amount 
which is granted to a borrower is Rs. 2,000. 

The scheme was introduced in 1958-59 and during 1959-60 to 1976-77, 
Rs. 1,62,800 was advanced to 265 persons of this district. 

Subsibyffoan for purchase of agricultural lands.- Members of Scheduled 
Castes and Vimukat Jatis most often depend on land for their livelihood, 
but the majority of them have no land of their own. To help the deserving 
landless members of these communities to acquire land, the scheme as it 
existed before 1969-70, provided a subsidy of Rs. 2,000 to a member, who in 
turn had to contribute the remaining amount from his own resources to acquire 
not less than 5 acres of land costing not less than Rs. 900 per acre. A person 
so settled was given a subsidy of Rs. 500 for constructing a house or a well on 
the land purchased. Subsidy to meet the expenses on stamp duty for registra¬ 
tion of such land was also provided. 

With effect from 1969-70, the subsidy oriented land purchase scheme has 
been remodelled into a loan scheme. Under it, a loan of Rs. 4,500 is granted 
for the purchase of 3 acres of land. The loan bears 3 per cent interest and is 
recoverable in 20 half-yearly instalments commencing after 4 years from the 
date of disbursement. After the land is bought, a subsidy of Rs. 360 is paid 
to the loanee for the purchase of agricultural implements. Besides, a person 
so settled is given i subsidy of Rs. 500 for the construction of a house or a well 
if one does not exist. This subsidy of Rs. 500 is also given to others who have 
their own land but no well or house. 

During the period 1969-70 to 1972-73, loans of Rs. 1,45,300 were dis¬ 
bursed to 49 persons and in addition, subsidy amounting to Rs. 25,000 was 
given to 50 persons for the construction of houses/wells. During the same 
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period Rs. 14,400 was given as subsidy for the purchase of agricultural imple¬ 
ments to 40 persons. 

Loan/subsidy for the purchase of agricultural land has been stopped and 
under the Haryana Ceiling on Land Holdings Act, 1972, the members of 
Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes are now entitled to the surplus 
area declared under the law. 

Legal assistance. -To protect them against the tyranny of landlords or 
other exploiting classes, the members of Scheduled Castes and Vimukat 
Jatis are provided with legal assistance to defend cases involving ejectment 
from land, and the like. The implementing of this scheme is under the charge 
of the Deputy Commissioner. This scheme came into force in 1958-59. During 
the period 1959-60 to 1973-74, legal assistance amounting to Rs. 200 was 
granted in 7 cases. No legal assistance was advanced during the period 
1974-75 to 1976-77. 

Subsidy for the purchase of pigs/poultry birds.~The deserving and needy 
members of Scheduled Castes are given a subsidy of Rs. 800 each for the 
purchase of four pigs of imported or desi breed. The subsidy is given in kind, 
and the purchase is effected from the Government Piggery Farnn,Hisar(Hissar). 
A sum of Rs. 43,200 was paid to 54 beneficiaries during the period 1959-60 
to 1976-77. No subsidy for poultry has so far been given. 

Advance of loans (miscellaneons).^—An interest-free loan to the tune of 
Rs. 200 (it was Rs. 150 prior to 1969-70) to each nost-matric and Rs. 400 to 
each post-graduate Scheduled Castes student is advanced for the purchase of 
books and stationery. This loan is recoverable in 20 half-yearly instal¬ 
ments, and the recovery commences after four years of its disbursement. 
The scheme was introduced in 1967-68, and up to 1976-77, Rs. 99,250 was 
paid as loan to 591 persons. 

The Scheduled Castes were advanced loan out of the Harijan Kalyan 
Fund for setting up different trades and professions. The maximum amount of 
loan was Rs. 2,000 (Rs. 5,000 in the case of certain specified trades) and the rate 
of interest was 3 per cent, it was recoverable in 20 half-yearly instalments 
and the recovery commenced after four years of its disbursement. The scheme 
was introduced in 1967-68 and wasdiscontinued in 1971-72. Duringthis period 
Rs. 5,93,800 was advanced to 576 persons in the district. 

Under another scheme which was operative only for the year 1968-69, 
a sum of Rs. 44,000 was advanced as loan to 44 persons belonging to Scheduled 
Castes for the purchase of residential plots. The loan is recoverable in 20 
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half-yearly instalmeats with 3 per cent interest to commence four years after 
disbursement. 

Subsidy for construction/repair of chopals.—Scheduled Castes have no 
place of their own where they can celebrate the festivals or the marriages of their 
children. In order to remove this difficulty Government introduced a scheme 
in 1970-71 under which Rs. 5,000 is given as subsidy for the construction of 
a new chopal and Rs. 2,000 for the repair of an old one. Up to March 31, 
1977, Rs. 6,58,100 was sanctioned for 202 chopals in the district. 

Pre-Examination Training Centre.—There is a Pre-Examination Training 
Centre at Bhiwani for the Scheduled Castes students who are in search of jobs 
in Government offices and want to learn Hindi/English type-writing and short¬ 
hand. This centre also helps the students in appearing in other competitions 
such as selections for Lower Division Clerks, Upper Division Clerks, Assistants, 
etc. The students are given guidance in the subjects of English and General- 
Knowledge only. During the period 1971-72 to 1976-77, 360 students en¬ 
rolled with the Pre-Examination Training Centre, Bhiwani, each of whom was 
given a monthly stipend of Rs. 75 to meet the expenses of board and lodging. 

KbuiYANA Haruan Kalyan Nigam Limited 

In 1962, the Puiyab Government enacted the Temporary 
Taxation Act to raise additional funds to be utilized on schemes intended to 
ameliorate the social and economic conditions of Harijans. Under the law 
Rs. 3.86 crore was collected and placed in a separate fund known as ‘Harijan 
Kalyan Fund’. Out of this fund loans were advanced to Harijans under 
various schemes and after re-organization of the Puiyab (1-11-1966), the 
balance of Rs. 1.09 crore was apportioned between the two States of Punjab 
and Haryana. 

Under the Companies Act, on January 2,1971, Haryana State authoriz¬ 
ed the formation of Haryana Harijan Kalyan Nigam Limited with an authoriz¬ 
ed capital of Rs. 2 crore with the sole object of giving ffiiancial assistance to 
Harijans for their socio-economic and educational uplift. The Nigam 
advances loans at nominal interest, payable in easy instalments for various 
trades/professions such as dairy farming, leather work, flour mills, brick 
kilns, poultry, piggery, purchase of sheep and goats, purchase and develop¬ 
ment of agricultural land, higher studies, etc. A loan up to Rs. 10,000 is given 
to an individual and upto'Rs. 50,000 to registered partnership firms and 
cooperative societies consisting entirely of Scheduled Castes members. 

In the Bh/wani district the Nigam has appointed a Field Officer who 
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helps the Hartjaas in applying for loans. Loans advanced by Haryana 
Harijan Kalyan Nigam to the members of Scheduled Castes of the Bhiwani 
district for various trades/professions during 1971-72 to 1976-77 are given 
below ; 

(Figures in rupees) 

TVade/profes- Loans advanced 


Sion 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Dairy Farm¬ 
ing 

1,88,000 

45,100 

22,500 

30,000 

22,250 

19,500 

Sheep and 
goats 

48,000 

3,000 

24,000 

23,500 

11,000 

5,000 

Leather 

8,500 

3,000 

14,000 

6,500 

2,000 

5,000 

Piggery 

1,000 

— 

2,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

Poultry 

— 

_ 

2,000 

4,500 

-- 

— 

Flour mill 

— 

6,000 

10,000 


— 

— 

Legal 

— 

4,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Taxi 

18,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Higher 

studies 

— 

— 

750 

_ 


750 

Agricultural 

land 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,000 

16,000 

Miscellaneous 

35,000 

7,500 

25,200 

32,890 

10,000 

46,500 

Total ; 

2,98,500 

68,600 

1,00,450 

1,03,390 

59,250 

94,7i» 


PRomBmoN 

The Rohtak distric. was singled out for an experiment in prohibition 
(on October 2,1948) by the first post-independent Government of the erstwhile 
East Punjab on the ground that its majority of vegetarian inhabitants would 
respond to the idea. This experiment proved a failure notwithstanding the 
police and the law. During the period of about 19 years (1948 to 1967), 
alcoholic consumption from illicit sources increased. The programme 
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of prohibitloa was, therefore, scrapped ih the new State of Haryana 
from April 1, 1967. The Government then decided to go slow, and devised 
a policy of miaiinising consumption of liquor and at the same time extracting 
the maxi num practical revenue. It was intended to avoid interfering with 
habitual liquor consumers, and it was hoped that increased levies would 
discourage drirking by the masses. A programme of partial prohibition of 
observing two dry days, i.e. Monday and Tuesday, in a week besides three 
closed days (i.e. Independence day—15th August, Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s birth¬ 
day—11th September and Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday—^2nd October), was 
also introduced on April 1, 1969, in the areas which now comprise the 
]^|iiwani district. The intention was to increase the number of dry days 
gradually in each successive year and thus achieve complete prohibition 
within three or four years. 

Consequent upon the implementing of this policy of partial prohibition, 
the Bhiwani district suffered a loss in revenue coUectibn. The loss apart, the 
policy of two dry days in a week did not bring about the desired result. The 
people had either been stocking liquor for consumption during the dry days 
or purchased their requirements from bootleggers. It encouraged illicit dis¬ 
tillation. The licensees also sometimes indulged in malpractice of selling 
liquor on prohibited days. The whole situation was, therefore, reviewed in 
March 1970, and with effect from April 1, 1970, it was decided to enforce only 
the policy of observing three closed days in a year. However, since April 1, 
1973, every 7th day of a month is observed as a closed day also. This has been 
done to deter the labour class from purchasing liquor on the day when they 
normally get their pay packets. 

No liquor shop may be opened within a distance of 100 metres from an 
educational institution or bus stand or bus stop ora place of public worship or 
public entertainment, and within 150 metres of a school or a college for women. 
The maximum limit of keeping only one bottle of country spirit in an 
individual’s possession introduced on April 1, 1969, was continued. 

Prohibition was again enforced with effect from April 1, 1971, in the 
Mahendragarh district in Haryana and remained so for two years. Dadri 
Sub-Division of the Bhiwani district, which then formed a part of the Mahen¬ 
dragarh district, was a prohibited* area for these two years. Thereafter the 
entire Bhiwani district has remained wet. In 1973-74, there were 2 whole¬ 
sale and 44 retail vends of country liquor and also 9 retail vends of Indian Made 
Foreign Spirit. Their number in 1976^77 was : wholesale country liquor vends 
3, retail country liquor vends 53, wholesale vend of Indian Made Foreign 
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Liquor 1, retail vends of Indian Made Foreign Liquor 22. There is also a bar 
licensee with the Haryana Toxiristn Corporation. 

The consumption of exciseable articles during 1973-74 to 1976-77 was : 


Year 

Country 

spirit 

Indian 
made foreign 
spirit 

Foreign 

liquor 

Beer and 
wine 


(L.P. 

litres) 

(L.P. 

litres) 

^.P. 

litres) 

(Bulk 

litres) 

1973-74 

2,70,400 

17,258 

3,375 

43,135 

1974-75 

2,90,440 

36,056 


43,860 

1975-76 

3,02,900 

36,494 


51,413 

1976-77 

3,23,154 

1,05,146 

— 

98,695 

The oral 

consumption of opium was prohibited on April 1, 

1959, and 


there was no sale of bhang after April 1, 1965, due to total prohibition of its 
oral consumption. In the district there are no registered opium addicts. 

The increase in the consumption of country liquor was due to increased 
paying capacity of the consumers (particularly the people inhabiting rural areas) 
which is partially a consequence of the development schemes launched by the 
State Government. 

The increase in the consumption of Indian Made Foreign Liquor from 
17,258 L.P. litres in 1973-74 to 1,05,146 L.P. litres in 1976-77 is due to its 
availability and also the paying capacity of the consumers. 

The number of cases detected under Excise and Opium Act during 
1973-74 to 1976-77 were : 

Year Cases detected 



Excise Act 

Opium Act 


(Number) 

(Number) 

1973-74 

1,024 

161 

1974-75 

1,160 

172 

1975-76 

1,154 

209 

1976-77 

1,014 

241 
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The following Were the collations made under the Punjab 
Excise Act in this district during 1973*74 to 1976-77 :— 


Year Collections under the 

Punjab Excise Act 



(Rs.) 

1973-74 

68,54,319 

1974-75 

79,18,624 

1975-76 

97.10,075 

1976-77 

1,17,72,581 


Charitasie Organizations 

Charitable organizations have flourished in this district, and particularly 
at Bhiwani. Many educational institutions, hospitals, ashrams, temples, 
gaushalas, dispensaries, libraries, dharmsalas and other similar institutions 
are run by them. Some of the important charitable organizations are 
described below : 

Rai Bahadur Bissessur 1^1 Moti Lai Kalwasiya Trust.—Established in 
March 1925 with the sole aim of helping the sick, the poor, educational institu¬ 
tions, temples, etc., it is perhaps the biggest trust in Haryana. After the death 
of his only younger brother, Rai Bahadur Bissessur Lai Halwasiya made a will 
on January 16,1925, for the creation of a trust of his estate, cash, articles and 
houses worth about Rs. 30 lakh. It now runs into crores of rupees. 


According to the provisions of the scheme, the trust has to spend a major 
portion of its income on charitable institutions other than those maintained by 
it. Hence the major portion of its income of more than Rs. 5 lakh is spent on 
general charities every year. A sum of Rs. 75,86,619 detailed below, has been 
spent and donated by the trust for various charitable purposes during 1943-44 
to 1974-75 

Purpose Amount spent 


(i) Education 

(ii) 5Medical 

(iii) Religious 

(iv) Others 


(Rs.) 

32,93,011 

16,15,287 

15,30,616 

11,47,705 

75,86,619 


Total; 
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The trust has been running a free chikitsalaya in Halu Bazaar, Bhiwani, 
in its own building for the last 41 years. A large number of patients receive 
treatment daily in both allopathic and ayurvedic sections of the chdcitsaJaya. 
The trust has also been running Halwasiya Bal Mandir Ucha Vidyalaya, Bhiwani 
and maintains a modem style children’s park named Halwasiya Bal Vihar. 

The sources of income of the trust include rent of trast property, interest 
from cash deposits and income from other investments. A gross atmual 
income of about Rs. 9 lakh accmes from the landed property mostly at Calcutta 
and from interest on invesments. 

The following figures show income and expenditure of the trust for the 
years 1973-74 and 1974-75 ; 


Year 

Gross 

income 

Expenditure 

excluding 

charity 

Expenditure 
on charity 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

9,75,932 

3,54,601 

6,15,949 

1974-75 

10,18,854 

3,52,415 

6,62,005 


Shrl Haryana Shikhawati Brahmchary Ashram, Bhiwani Sahayak Fund.— 
It was registered in Calcutta on December 12, 1925. Its aim is tohelp the 
Haryana Shikhawati Brahmacharya Ashram, Bhiwani, out of the interest on 
the deposits of the tmst. Trust fimd, which was Rs. 31^000 in the beginning, 
has increased to Rs. 81,000. It stands invested in fixed deposit, shares and 
debentures. 

Kishan Lai Jalao Chairity Trust .—It was established at Bombay 
by Rai Sahib Seth Kishan Lai Jalan in his life time in 1926. In the subsequent 
years some additions to its funds were made and, therefore, it was re-registered 
in 1939. It was again registered in 1959 when some more money and property 
were added to it. The trust is running the Kishan Lai Jalan Free Eye Hospital, 
Bhiwani.' The other institutions run by it are in other States. 

Vateh Maharidyalya Trust, Bhiwani.—It was established in 1943 by the 
Vaish Sabha, Bhiwani. The properties, funds, moneys belonging to the 
Sabha and estimated to be worth over Rs. 50 lakh were vested in the trust. 


1. For details about this hospital, Chapter on ‘Medical and Public Health Services* 
may be seen. 
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The aims and objects of the trust are to encourage education, both 
general and technical, by opening schools and colleges, writing books, etc., 
to organize conferences and to promote social and economic uplift of the 
Vaish community. 

Vaish Higher Secondary School, Bhiwani, Vaish Aided Primary School, 
Bhiwani and Vaish Kanya Prathmik Pathshala, Bhiwani are the three educa¬ 
tional institutions run by the trust. 

Seth Kirorinuil Charity Trast. -It was established in May 1946 atRaigarh 
in Madhya Pradesh with the sole motive of public welfare. Seth Kirorimal, 
the founder of the trust, was bom in Bhiwani. Attheageof 14, he shifted to 
Calcutta and started business on a small scale. Through his initiative, hard 
work and sharp intelligence, he became a leading businessman and earned a 
groat fortune. At the end of his life, he donated large sums and created this 
trust for taking up works of public welfare. It covers a very wide range of 
activities and runs a number of educational, religious and social institutions 
in the t^ole of India. Some of the institutions run by the trust at Bhiwani 
are : Vaish College, Kirorimal College of Education, Kirorimal High School, 
Kirorimal Library, two hostels for students, Kirorimal Dharainshala, Anna 
Kiihetra and Gauri Shankar Temple. 

The following figures xshow income and expenditure of the trust in the 
Bhiwani district during 1960-61 to 1974-75 


Year 

1 

Gross income 

2 

Expenditure 

excluding 

charity 

3 

Expenditure 
on charity 

4 

Out of column 
4, the amount 
spent in 
respect of the 
Bhiwan 
district 

5 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.)' 

(Rs.) 

1960-61 

4,76,111 

4,88,640 

34,273 

12,010 

1961-62 

4,41,127 

6,12,486 

61,499 

12,104 

1962-63 

4,96,476 

3,85,532 

73,488 

14,388 

1963-64 

1,70,758 

2,25,372 

29,124 

5,619 

1964*65 

4,63,801 

13,24,860 

9,83,365 

11,521 

1965-66 

4,51,773 

4,91,825 

1,41,547 

29,141 

1966-67 

3,99,889 

3,26,735 

43,898 

12,442 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1967-68 

4,54,630 

3,98,187 

13.412 

98,911 

1968-69 

3,63,428 

5,40,169 

48,069 

12,184 

1969-70 

4,94,058 

4,98,812 

55,708 

13,246 

1970-71 

6,12,865 

5,08,517 

42,170 

15,633 

1971-72 

3,60,903 

4,14,858. 

67,514 

17,683 

1972-73 

4,89,381 

4.70,562 

51,680 

14,145 

1973-74 

5,49,798 

5,21,441 

36,914 

14,922 

1974-75 

53,025 

5,6532 

85,766 

13,676 


Ganpatrai Luhariwala Charity Trust.—It was established in 1949 by 
Seth Umrao Singh, Han Ram and Dhiraj Mai to commemorate the memory 
of their father, Ganpat Rai. 


The list of institutions run by the trus in the Bhiwani district consists of 
Ganpat Rai Luhari Wala Ayurvedic Aushadhalaya, Luhar Bazaar, Bhiwani, 
Ganpat Rai Matri Seva Sadan (Maternity Home), Bhwani,* and Ganpat Rai 
Luhari Wala Ayurvedic Aushadhalaya, Luhari village (the birth place of the 
Seth). 

The following figures show the income and expenditure of the trust 
during 1960-61 to 1974-75 :— 


Year 

Gross income 

Expenditure 

excluding 

charity 

Expenditure 
on charity 

Out of column 
4, the amount 
spent in res¬ 
pect of Bhi¬ 
wani district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(R».) 

1960-61 

49,629 

1,110 

56,481 

52,019 

1961-62 

76,219 

9.149 

78,021 

47,314 

1962-63 

76,615 

3,834 

7131 

51,564 

1963-64 

85,165 

20,856 

57,160 

44,386 


1. For details about this hospital. Chapter on ‘Medical and Public Health Services* 
may be seen. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1964-65 

85,386 

10,672 

63,057 

53,896 

1965-66 

87,430 

10,554 

69,213 

49,139 

1966-67 

47,634 

4,408 

49,545 

47,029 

1967-68 

93,292 

29,115 

63,754 

59,761 

1968-69 

1,27,486 

26,704 

69,821 

58,540 

1969-70 

1,24,782 

38,297 

83,848 

68,155 

1970-71 

1,25,426 

24,115 

98,204 

78,710 

1971-72 

1,27,195 

11,026 

1,18,018 

67,303 

1972-73 

1,39,520 

15,536 

1,19,369 

94,715 

1973-74 

1,69,306 

31,954 

1,10,201 

88,066 

1974-75 

1,61,876 

18,837 

1,28,089 

1,03,992 


Smt. Uttami Bai Vidya Prachar Trust, Bhiwani.—It was created by Smt. 
Uttami Bai with the sole aim of propagating education through the establishment 
of new institutions and to help the already functioning educational institutions. 
Its uppermost obligation is to run and maintain Smt. Uttami Bai Arya Girls 
High School, Bhiwani, and Uttami Bai Arya Kanya Vidyalaya (Primary school), 
Bhiwani. 

The trust owns movable and immovable property worth more than 
Rs. 3 lakh. It has an annual income of about Rs. 10,000 from the interest on 
its deposits of more than Rs. 1,00,000 in the banks and with the firms. The 
whole of its income is spent on the above two schools. 

Seth Gagan Mai Charitable Trust, BUwani.—Established in 1958, the 
main aim of the trust is to render free medical service to the eye-patients of 
India irrespective of caste, religion and status. It has been running a free eye 
hospital^ at Bhiwani in the name of Kanhi Ram father of Seth Gugan Mai, the 
founder of the trust. The sources of income are the interest and other income 
from trust property. Its income is spent in meeting the ^financial deficit of the 
free eye hospital which has some income comprising donations from the patients 
and admission, operation and ward rent charges from private ward patients. 


1. For details about this hospital. Chapter on ‘Medical and Public Health Services’ 
may be seen. 
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The foliowiag figures show the total income and expenditure since 1 960-61 


onwards 



Year 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1960.61 

35,292 

46,259 

1961-62 

42,353 

39,822 

1962-63 

45,954 

65,583 

1963-64 

61,991 

67,212 

1964-65 

1,18,197 

76,666 

1965-66 

70,721 

74,055 

1966-67 

71,806 

73,391 

1967-68 

91,055 

96,980 

1968-69 

10,183 

1,06,931 

1969-70 

1,28,423 

1,33,365 

1970-71 

1,44,676 

1,60,545 

1971-72 

1,56,594 

75,899 

1972-73 

47,292 

1,62.097 

1973-74 

59,703 

1,04,365 

1974-75 

81,981 

99,588 

1975-76 

1,21,636 

1,27,078 

1976-77 

1,37,518 

1,35,777 


Uttam Chand Jagdish Chand Charity l^ost, Bhiwani.—It was registered 
in Bhiwani in 1959. The property of the trust is worth rupees ten lakh in the 
form of buildings and cash invested in banks and firms. 

The list of the institutions run and maintained by the trust comprises 
S.D. Jagdish Primary School, Krishna Colony, Bhiwani; S.D. Jagdish Girls 
High School, Bhiwani; S.D, Jagdish Nursery School, Bhiwani and Swargashram 
for public utility. A local managing committee manages the affairs of these 
institutions. 
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The year-wise income and expenditure of the trust since 196CK61 is shown 
in the following table :— 


Year 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1960-61 

58,353 

34,204 

1961-62 

6,899 

11,766 

1962-63 

22,245 

9,216 

1963-64 

14,407 

36,407 

1964-65 

18,099 

14,598 

1965-66 

18,940 

17,816 

1966-67 

30,882 

26,360 

1967-68 

39,114 

50,767 

1968-69 

82,025 

83,475 

1969-70 

42,012 

45,975 

1970-71 

1,39,171 

1,86,931 

1971-72 

83,164 

60,821 

1972-73 

1,32,653 

1,69,868 

1973-74 

98,575 

1,04,698 

1974-75 

1,18,109 

1,19,871 

1975-76 

1,64,132 

1,38,942 

1976-77 

2,06,877 

1,71,269 


Vedic Shiksha Pracharak Trust, Bhiwani.—This trust was created in 
by Dadoo Ram son of Jagan Nath and Des Datt adopted son of 
Mai Dhan, Aggarwals of Bhiwani. Its chief aim is the propagation of 
Vedic thought and education through the establishment of religious and other 
institutions. Thetrusthasacompoutuiedplotoflandof &bighas (O.S hectare) 
with a temple in the centre. It is situated in the heart of the town of Bhiwani. The 
trust property is worth more than Rs. 5 lakh. It has been running Arya Middle 
School, Bhiwani. There is a scheme to raise it to the level of a high school 
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and later to college standard. A building for the high school in under cons¬ 
truction. It is likely to cost Rs. 4 lakh. 

The following data show year-wise income and ^ xpenditure of the 
trust since its creation :— 


Income 


Expenditure 


(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 

9,234 (The income of 
the trust being 
very small in the 
beginning, ac¬ 
counts for the 
period 1958-65 
were maintained 
in one lot.) 


Year 


1958-65 


1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 


1,05,949 


3,127 

1,620 

1,100 

6,945 

21,692 

5,293 

7,874 

13,222 

10,194 

2,27,827 

39,925 

78,404 


4,159 

1,441 

1,047 

7,001 

20,446 

6,976 

7,494 

11,305 

12,321 

2,27,005 

47,806 

63,350 






Chapter XVIH 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Representation of the District in the Union and State Legislatures 

So far six General Elections to the Lok Sabha and five General Elections^ 
and a Mid-Term Election (held in May 1968) to the Vidhan Sabha have 
been conducted in the areas now forming the Bhiwani district. A brief account 
of each is given below : 


Lok Sabha (House of People) 

The areas comprising the Bhiwani district substantially formed part of 
two Parliamentary Constituencies, Mahendragarh and Hisar (Hissar). The 
area of the Dadri sub-division formed part of the Mahendragarh Parliamentaiy 
Constituency whereas the Bhiwani sub-division had been included in Hisar 
(Hissar). Now during the Sixth General Elections, held in March 1977, the 
Bhiwani district has formed an independent Parliamentary Constituency. The 
following description shows the trend of the General Elections held from time to 
time in these constituencies 

First General Elections, 1952 

(a) Mahendragarh Parliamentarv Constituency.—The areas of Satnali- 
Badhara and Dadri Assembly Constituencies formed part of this constituency. 
There were 7 contestants for this seat. A candidate of the Indian National 
Congress was returned. Due to his death, a bye-election was conducted in 
August 1935. This time again a candidate of the Indian National Congress 
was returned after defeating 3 rivals. 

(b) Hisar (Hissar) Parliamentary Constituency.—The Bhiwani (double¬ 
member) Assembly Constituency was a part of this constituency. The Indian 
National Congress candidate was returned after defeating 7 opponents. 

Second General Elections, 1957 

(a) Mahendragarh Parliamentary Constituency.—This time, the Badhara- 


1. The Sixth General Elections to Haryana Vichan Sabha were held in June 1977. 
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Satnali Assembly Constituency was abolished and the entire Dadri (double¬ 
member) Constituency formed a part of Mahendragarh Parliamentary Con¬ 
stituency. A candidate of the Indian National Congress captured the seat 
defeating 3 opponents. The number of contestants, and the number and per¬ 
centage of valid votes polled by each party were : 


Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress 

1 

1 

82,930 

34.72 

Jan Sangh 

1 

— 

39,539 

16.55 

Communist 

1 

— 

45,759 

19.15 

Independents 

1 

— 

70,615 

29.58 

Total: 

4 

1 

2,38,843 

100.00 


(1^ Hisar (Hissar) Parliamentary Constituency.-^ The singte-member 
Bhiwani an4 Tosham Assembly Constituencies formed part of this constituency. 
An Indian National Congress candidate won after defeating 4 opponents. The 
number ofcontestants for this seat and the number and percentage of valid votes 
polled by each party were : 


Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress 

1 

1 

2,34,599 

68.57 

Praja Socialist 

1 

— 

20,818 

6.08 

Socialist 

1 

— 

41,815 

12.22 

Independents 

2 

— 

44,907 

13.13 

Total; 

5 

1 

3,42,139 

100.00 


Third General Elections, 1962 

(a) Mahendragarh Constituenev.—This time there was no change in its 
delimitation but the seat was won by a candidate from Jan Sangh defeating 8 
opponents-The number of contestants, and the number and percentage of valid 
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votes polled by each party were : 


Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress 

1 

— 

93,768 

33.83 

JanSangh 

1 

1 

1,05,027 

38.14 

Socialist 

1 

— 

16,076 

5.78 

Independents 

6 

— 

61,233 

22.25 

Total: 

9 

1 

2,76,104 

100.00 


(b) Hisar (Hissar) Parliamentary Constituency.—There was no change 
in its iimits and the Bhiwani and Tosham Assembly Constituencies remained 
a part of Hisar (Hissar) Parliamentary Constituency. The seat was won by a 
Socialist candidate. The number of contestants for this seat and the number 
and percentage of valid votes polled by each party were : 


Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress 

1 

— 

1,25,136 

36.43 

Socialist 

1 

1 

1,52,3160 

4fl.,36 

Jan Sangh 

1 

— 

24,307 

7.07 

-Independents 

3 

— 

41,649 

12.14 

Total: 

6 

1 

3,43,452 

100.00 


■FotJRTH General EtECTiONS, 1967 


(a) Mahendragarh Constituency.—During the .(jpneral ijE^eifitiops, 4^7 
and onwards, the Badhara Assembly Constituency went to the Mahendragarh 
Parliamentary Constituency while Dadri Assembly Constituency came to Hisar 
(Hissar) 'Parliamentary Constituency. The Indian National Congress recap¬ 
tured the seat after defeating 11 opponents. The number of contestants, and 
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the number and pewantage of votes polled by each party were t 


Party/Indepandents 

Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress 

1 

1 

93,903 

29 

Socialist 

1 

— 

19,6^5 

6.2. 

R^ublican 

1 


19,142 

6.09 

Jan Sangli 

1 

— 

47,165 

15.01 

Independents 

8 

— 

1,34,093 

42.70 

Total: 

12 

1 

3,13,998 

100.00 

(b) Hi^ (Hissar) Parliamentary Constituency.—The limits of this con¬ 
stituency having been varied, the Dadri, Bhiwani, Tosham, Ix>haru, Mundhal 
Khurd and Bawani Khera Assembly Constituencies of Bhiwani sub-division 
now formed its part. A candidate of the Indian National Congress recaptured 
this seat defeating 6 other contestants. The number of contestants, and the 
number and percentage of valid votes polled by each party were : 

Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 

Percentage 




polled 


Indian National Congress 

1 

1 

1,15,963 

36.10 

Samyulcta Socialist 

1 

— 

1,08,784 

33.86 

Jan Sangh 

1 

— 

54,635 

17.00 

Independents 

4 


41,898 

13.04 

Total: 

7 

1 

3,21,280 

100.00 

Fifth General Elections, 

1971 




(a) Mahendragarh Parliamentary Constituency.—The seat was won by 
a candidate of the newly created Vishal Haryana Party. The number of con- 


testants, and the number and percentage of the valid votes polled by each party 
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were : 

Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress 

1 

— 

1,57,226 

46.25 

Vishal Haryana Party 

1 

1 

1,59,125 

46.80 

Proutist Block of India 

1 

— 

3,108 

0.90 

Independents 

3 

— 

20,572 

6.05 

Total; 

6 

1 

3,40,031 

100.00 


(b) Hisar (Hissar) Parliameotary Constituency.—^The seat was retained by 
the Indian National Congress (Ruling). The number of contestants, and the 
number and percentage of valid votes polled by each party were: 


Party/Independents Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress (R) 

1 

1 

1,70,204 

53.98 

Indian National (Dongress (0) 

1 

— 

43,948 

13.93 

Samyukta Socialist 

1 

— 

86,510 

27.44 

Proutist Block of India 

1 

— 

1,436 

0.46 

Independents 

4 

— 

13,213 

4.19 

Total: 

8 

1 

3,15,311 

100.00 


Sara General Elections, 1977 

Bhiwani Parliamentary Constituency.—This time the Bhiwani district 
formed an independent parliamentary constituency. The seat was won by a 
candidate of the newly created Janata Party. ^ The number of contestants, and 


1. The constituent parties forming the Janata Party were : Congress (Organisation), 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh. Bhartiya Lok Dai and Socialist Party. 
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the number and percentage of valid votes polled by each party were : 


Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seat won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Janata Party 

1 

1 

2,89,135 

67.62 

Indian National Congress 

1 

— 

1,27,893 

29.91 

Independent 

1 

— 

10,556 

2.47 

Total: 

3 

1 

4,27,584 

100.00 


Rajya Sabha (Council ot States) 

For the first time, one person from the areas now forming the Bhiwani 
district became a Member of the Rajya Sabha from 1960 to 1965. At present 
there are two persons in the Rajya Sabha from this ' district, one having joined 
in 1975 and the other in 1976. 

"ViDHAN Sabha (Legislative Assembly) 

First General Electioks, 1952 

During 1952, some area of this district was a part of the PEPSU (Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union) and was included in Badhara-Satnali (single¬ 
member) Constituency and Dadri (donble-member) Constituency. The re¬ 
maining area of the district was a part of the Hisar (Hissar) district forming 
Bhiwani Assembly Constituency. 

Six candidates contested for the Badhara-Satnali (single-member) Cons¬ 
tituency. An independent candidate was returned after defeating 5 opponents. 
Both the general and the reserved seats of .the Dadri (double-member) Cons¬ 
tituency were captured by the Indian National Congress after defeating 5 other 
contestants in the field. The Bhiwani (double-member) Assembly Constituency 
which formed a part of the Hisar (Hissar) district returned both the candidates 
of the Indian National Congress. 

The PEPSU ministry under Uie'leadership of'Col.iRaghbir Bingh lemair 
ned in power for a short period and thereafter the leadership came to Gian 
Singh Rarewala who continued till 1953. The ministry was then dissolved and 
PEPSU was put under President’s rule. P.S. Rao remained as an Adviser 
to the Raj Parmukh up to February, 1954 when Mid-Term Elections were held. 
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The Indian National Congress won all the three seats of Badhara-Satnali Con¬ 
stituency and the Dadri (double-member) Assembly Constituency, 

Second General Elections, 1957 

PEPSU was merged with the [Punjab State under the Punjab 
Reorganisation Act, 1956. Consequently, the entire area of the Bhiwani dis¬ 
trict became a part of the Punjab. During the General Elections, 1957, the 
delimitation of the constituencies was revised. Badhara-Satnali Constituency 
was abolished and its area was included in the Dadri (double-member) Assembly 
Constituency. The Bhiwani (double-member) Constituency was split into 
Bhiwani and Toshara as the two single-member constituencies. Of the 4 seats, 
2 of the Dadri (double-member) Constituency were won by Jan Sangh, one of 
the Tosham Constituency by an independent candidate and 1 of the Bhiwani 
constituency by the Indian National Congress. The party-wise number of 
contestants, seats won, valid votes polled and their percentage were : 


Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seats won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Jan Sangh 

3 

2 

54,593 

27.63 

Indian National Congress 

4 

1 

64,970 

32.88 

Socialist 

2 

— 

3,869 

1.97 

Independents 

8 

1 

74,144 

37.52 

Total: 

17 

4 

1,97,576 

100.00 


Third General Elections, 1962 

During the General Elections of 1962 the limits of Dadri (double-member) 
Constituency were varied and it was converted into a single-member consti¬ 
tuency (general) by excluding some of its area and including it in the Kanina 
Constituency. The Bhiwani and Tosham Assembly Constituencies remained 
intact. In this way the number of seats from this district was reduced from 
4 to 3. The two seats of Dadri and Bhiwani Constituencies were captured by 
the Indian National Congress while the Tosham seat was won by an Indepen¬ 
dent. The party-wise position of contestants, seats won, valid votes polled 
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and their percentage were : 


Party/Independents 

Contestants 

Seats won 

Valid votes 
polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress 

3 

2 

41,995 

33.98 

Communist 

1 


14,722 

11.91 

Swatantra 

2 

— 

5,830 

4.72 

Jan Sangh 

2 

— 

9,018 

7.29 

Socialist 

1 

— 

4,537 

3.67 

Independents 

15 

1 

47,487 

38.43 

Total: 

24 

3 

1,23,589 

100.00 


Fourth General Elections, 1967 


Before the Fourth General Elections of 1967 were held, the new State of 
Haryana with a unicameral legislature had come into existence on November 
1, 1966, by virtue of the Punjab Reoi^anisation Act, 1966. Thereafter, elections 
from this district were held to Haryana Vidhan Sabha instead of Puiyab Vidhan 
Sabha, The number of constituencies was increased from 3 to 7, i.e. Dadri, 
Badhara, Bhiwani, Tosham and Loharu complete constituencies and Mundhal 
Khurd and Bawani Khera had 9 and 39 villages respectively of the Bhiwani 
district. Out of these 7 constituencies, 4 seats, viz. Tosham, Loharu, Dadri and 
Bawani Khera were captured by the Indian National Congress. One seat of 
the Bhiwani Constituency was won by Jan Sangh and two seats of Badhara and 
Mundhal Khurd went to Independents. The party-wise number of contes- 


tants, seats won, valid votes polled and their percentage were : 

Party/Independents Contestants Seats won Valid votes 

polled 

Percentage 

Indian National Congress 

7 

4 

91,755 

38.56 

Communist 

2 

— 

4,769 

2.00 

Republican 

4 

— 

4,891 

2.06 

Samyukta Socialist 

6 

— 

39,237 

16.48 

Jan Sangh 

3 

1 

24,012 

10.09 

C.P.I. (Communist Party of India) 

1 

— 

2,147 

0.90 

Independents 

36 

2 

71,172 

29.91 

Total: 

59 

7 

2,37,983 

100.00 
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Mid-Term Elections, 1968 

Haryana Vidhan Sabha was dissolved and President’s rule was enforced 
on November 21, 1967. The Mid-Term Elections were held during May 1968. 
No change was made in the limits of the Assembly Constituencies. Out of 
the seven seats, the Indian National Congress captured 6 seats of Bhiwani, 
Toshara, Loharu, Mundhal Khurd, Bawani Khera and Dadri, while one seat 
of Badhara was gained by the newly created Vishal Haryana Party. The party- 
wise contestants, seats won, valid votes polled and their percentage were ; 


Party/Independents 

Indian National Congress 

Vishal Haryana 
Samyukta Socialist 

Swatantra 
Jan Sangh 
Communist 
Republican 
Independents 

Total : 


Contestants Scats won 


7 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

— 

3 

— 

1 

-- 

1 

— 

22 

— 

42 

7 


Valid votes 
polled! 

Percentage 

77,673 

39.43 

15,694 

7.98 

14,768 

7.57 

25,815 

13.12 

19,702 

0.02 

1,837 

0.93 

148 

10.07 

41,081 

20.88 

1,96,718 

100.00 


Fii-th General Elections, 1972 

During 1970, the Congress party split into two groups, namely the Indian 
National Congress (Ruling) and Indian National Congress (Organisation). 

Haryana Vidhan Sabha was again dissolved and elections were held in 
March 1972. No change was made in the limits and number of constituencies 
of the district which remained seven Out of the 7 seats, 5 of Bhiwani, Tosham, 
Loharu, Mundhal Khurd and Badhara were captured by the Indian National 
Congress (Ruling), 1 seat of Dadri by Indian National Congress (Organisation) 
and 1 se-it of Bawani Khera by Vishal Haryana Party. The party-wise number 
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bodies can be seen at a glance from the table given below : 


Year of 
elections 

1 

Name of political 
party 

2 

Number of Number of 
members valied votes 
elected polled 

3 4 

Percentage 

5 


Lok Sabha 



1952 

Congress 

2 

« • 

•• 

1957 

Congress 

2 

82,930 

34.72 




2.34.599 

68.57 

1962 

Jan Sangh 

1 

1,05,027 

38.14 , 


Socialist 

1 

1,52,360 

44.36 

1967 

Congress 

2 

93,903 

29.93 




1,15,963 

36.09 

1971 

Congress 

1 

1,70,204 

53.98 


Vishal Haryana 

1 

1,57,226 

46.25 

1977 

Janata 

1 

2,89,135 

67.62 


Vidhan Sabha 



1952 

Congress 

3 

• * 

• « 


Independents 

1 

• • 

• • 

1957 

Congress 

1 

64,970 

32.88 


Jan Sangh 

2 

54,593 

27.63 


Independents 

1 

74,144 

37.52 

1962 

Congress 

2 

41,995 

33.98 


Independents 

1 

47,487 

38.43 

1967 

Congress 

4 

91,755 

38.56 , 


Jan Sangh 

1 

24,012 

10.09 


Independents 

2 

71.172 

29.91 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1968 (Mid- 

Congress 

6 

77,673 

39.43 

Term) 

Vishal Haryana 

1 

15,694 

7.98 

1972 

Congress (Ruling) 

5 

1,19,149 

39.13 


Congress (Organisation) 

1 

48,549 

15.94 


Vishal Haryana 

1 

35,352 

11.61 

1977 

Janata 

6 

1,27,139 

42.89 


Independents 

1 

1,21,269 

40.88 


Newspapers and Periodicals 


Before Independence, a weekly newspaper ‘Swadesh’ published by a 
veteran Congress leader, Neki Ram, and two weeklies published by 
another Congress leader, K. A, Desai, were in circulation in the district. 
These papers were a source of great mass awakening in preparing the people 
to take part in the freedom struggle. These papers also advocated against 
social evils. 


No daily newspaper is published from the Bhiwani district. The 
periodicals being published are detailed below^: 


Serial Name 

Year of 

Place of 

Circula- 

Classifica- 

number 

establi¬ 

shment 

publication 

tion 

tion 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Weeklies 



Hindi 





1. Bhiwani-Ki-Awaz 

1973 

Bhiwani 

1,500 

News and 

current 

affairs 

2. Qietna 

1957 

Do 

2,350 

Do 

3. Jagrit Samaj 

1965 

Do 

200 

Do 


1. ( i ) Press In India , Part ll , 1972, pp. 97-112. 

(ii) District Public Relations Officer, Bhiwani. 
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of good child c ifa, viz. health, nutrition and education. It has proved a great 
success in the villages of Bamla, Biran, Jhojhu Kalan, Barwa and Khanik. 

The council arranges extra classes for the school students at Khanik, 
Bapora, Barwa andTigrana. These classes, except at Tigrana, have also 
been provided with small libraries. Recreational and playing activities are 
also encouraged under this scheme. 

The council is also running six play centres in the rural areas, viz. 
Khanik, Barwa, Tigrana, Bapora, Barsana and Bamla. The children are 
guided on the importance of cleanliness, environmental knowledge and colour 
recognition. Pacilities of sports are also provided in play centres in the rural 
areas. 


Immunizition against communicable diseases continues to be a regular 
feature of most of the programmes undertaken by the council. In addition, 
vitamin ‘A’ and folic acid are supplied to the balwadis by the department of 
Health Services, Haryana. The World Health Day is celebrated on the 7th 
April every year by organizing community programme on cleanliness and im¬ 
munization. Children’s day is celebrated on November 14 every year. On 
the spot painting competition is organized and prizes to winners are awarded 
and sweets distributed to all the children. Similarly, a Children Fortnight is 
celebrated every year by screening children-films. The council is a member of 
the Children Films Society. Besides, Rural Development Week is celebrated 
from the2nd to 8th October every year. Special emphasis is laid on the neces¬ 
sity of cleanliness in villages. Tn order to provide recreational and cultural 
activities, a scheme approved by the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund has been 
started with the following activities :— 

\_i) Creative Art, i.e. Painting, drawing and clay modelling 

vii) Music i.e. Vocal and instrumental, classical and folk 

dances 

Tn>97fi, the council participated in the cultural programme organized 
b> the Haryana Government. Its children bagged the frst prize in group 
dance. 


In the field of education, an English medium school for nursery classes 
has been started with the hope of bringing it up to the level of a high school 
gradually. 

The sources ofincomc of the council include grants from the Govern¬ 
ment, Child Welfare Fund, fees from children and collections from children 
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film shows. The figures of income and expenditure for the years 1973-74 to 
1976-77 are given below : 


Years 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973-74 

r 64,572 

25,086 

1974-75 

F 43,545 

61,757 

1975-76 

38,206 

66,898 

1976-77 

32,114 

74,565 


District Red Crass Society, Bhiwani,—Unity, humanity, impartiality, 
neutrality, universality, independence and volunteer-service are the seven princi-? 
pies that serve as guidelines to the Red Cross Societies all over the world and 
it is Wirth repjating these principles. Its activities are directed mainly towarsd 
the improvement of health, prevention of diseases and mitigation of suffering. 
These include an extended sphere of social service like hospital welfare, 
community health and sanitation, relief to defence personnel, maternity an 
d child welfare, emer-gency reliefofall kinds, training of doctors, lady health 
visitors,’midwives, nurses, etc. It also assists St. Uohn Ambulance 
Association and other charitable institutions approved by the Haryana 
Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. 

The District Red Cross Society at Bhiwani was established in 1973, 
Itis affiliated to the Haryana State Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. 
Its executive committee consists of 10 members (6 officials and 4 non-officials) 
with the Deputy Commissioner as President. The subscription varies for 
different categories of members ; Honorary Vice President Rs. 10,000; Patron 
^Rs. 5,000; Vice Patron Rs. 1,000; Life Member Rs. 150; Annual Member Rs. 12, 
Life Associate Rs. 50; and Annual Associate Re. 1 toRs. 11. The society 
in 1973 had 73,017 members which included 2 Patrons, 7 Vice Patrons, 2 Life 
Members, 73,000 Annual Members and 6 InstitutionaUMembers. The 
membersh'p increased to 1,62,565 in 1976. 

The figures of income and expenditure for the years 1973 to 1976 were ; 


Year 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973 

1,35,602 

36,558 

1974 

4,05,293 

1,96,589 

1975 

10,73,160 

6,98,573 

1976 

6,47,170 

6,00,038 
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The society is runaing three M.M.W.E.P. (Mahila Mandal Welfare 
Extension Project) (OP) Centres at Jhojhu Kalan, Rawaldhi and Baund Kalan 
(tahsil Dadri); one Family Planning Centre at Charkhi Dadri and two Trained 
Dai Centres at Mitathal (tahsil Bhiwani) and Barwa (tahsil Bawani Khera). 
Every year it spends some money on the supply of medicines for poor patients 
in different hospitals. It also renders assistance to the needy during calamities 
like floods, fire and epidemics. It holds seminars and camps to publicise its 
aims and objects and to mobilize public support. Five new first-aid posts 
have also been established in rural areas at Mitathal (tahsil Bhiwani); Rawaldhi, 
Baund Kalan and Jhoju Kalan (tahsil Dadri); and Barwa (tahsil Bawani Khera). 
It also gives grants to institutions engaged in the work of ameliorating human 
sufiering. The financial assistance given by the society during 1973-74 was 
as follows:— 

Receipient of the financial Amount disbursed 


Assistance 



1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs,) 

(0 District Council for Child 

Welfare, Bhiwani 

19,000 


30,000 

— 

(ii) Anti-Tuberculosis Clinic, 

Bhiwani 

1,000 

— 

1,599 

— 

(iii) Sarvodaya Ashram, Day a 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

(iv) Handicapped persons 

2,170 

14,941 

3,170 

23,868 

(v) Polio Vaccine to General 
Hospital, Bhiwani 

300 

— 

1,500 

1,019 

(vi) Haryana Saket Council, 

Chandigarh 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

— 

(vii) Financial assistance to other 

institutions 

17,967 

2,82,500 

19,000 

4,07,038 

(viii) Family Planning Campaign 

53,523 

30,153 

60,000 

45,000 

(ix) Children Film Society, 

Chandigarh 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

53,000 

(x) Junior Red Cross Camps 

2,023 

800 

2,500 

— 
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Hospital Welfare Section, Shiwani.—The Hospital Welfare Section was 
established in 1973 as an institution alBliated to the District Red Cross Society. 
Its membership is open to both men and women. At present this section tas 
5 members. It undertakes hospital welfare work which includes supply of 
medicines, food, clothing, magazines, books, etc., to the needy patients in 
hospitals, health centres and T.B. clinics. It distributes fruit and sweets to 
indoor patients on Independence Day and Republic Day. Besides, it arranges 
artihcial limbs for handicapped persons. It also arranges blood donors for the 
Blood Bank of the General Hospital, Bhiwani. The section re-imburses the 
cost of medicines to deserving patients. It arranges ambulance conveyance for 
the poor and deserving patients on the recommendations of the Senior Medical 
Officer. Sometimes woollen and cotton garments are donated for the newly 
born. There is a proposal to open a canteen on ‘no profit and no loss’ basis 
in the vicinity of the General Hospital, Bhiwani, for the benefit of the patients 
and their attendants. A dharmsala near the hospital is planned for the atten* 
dants of the patients. 


The sources of income of the section are membership fee, assistance 
from the District Red Cross Society, share from the District Reli^ Fund, 
income from variety shows, etc. The following figures show income and 
expenditure of the section during the years 1973 to 1976 :— 

Year 

Income 

E^nditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973 

7,647 

686 

1974 

9,198 

1,551 

1975 

1,851 

752 

1976 

47,280 

22,608 


St. John Ambulance Association, Bhiwani.—^The association was formed 
in April 1973. It is a branch of the AU-India St. John Ambulance Associa¬ 
tion with its headquarters at Delhi. The association has provided an ambulance 
car to the General Hospital, Bhiwani, for carrying serious patients to the 
hospital and from one hospital to another. It also arranges classes for train¬ 
ing first-aid and child welfare. Besides, it organizes first-aid training classes. 
The number of persons trained during 1974,1975 and 1976 was 2,200,1,034 
and 1,925 respectively. These included school boys, school teachers, driver*, 
conductors and factory workers. 
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The sources of income of the association are collections from the 
mJinbers, income from the ambulance car and fee from first-aid training 
besides the financial assistance given by the District Red Cross Society and the 
AlUndia St. John Ambulance Association. The following figures show the 
income and expenditure of the association during 1973 to 1976 


Year 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1973 

12,035 

6,508 

1974 

21,563 

18,818 

1975 

16,385 

15,007 

1976 

26,212 

40,766 


Zila Sainik Board, Bhiwani.—The board previously known as Dis¬ 
trict Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board*, was constituted on August 19, 
1974 and has 34 members (20 officials and 14 non-officials). The Deputy 
Co.nmissbner, Bbiwani, is the ex-officio President of the board. 

The main aim of the board is to look after the interests of the soldiers, 
ex-servicemen and their families. It helps them in numerous ways, e.g. settle¬ 
ment of arrears of pay, securing awards and stars, home postings, land consoli¬ 
dation, pensions, Jangi Inams, relief grants, loss of discharge certificates, 
medical treatment and final settlement of their accounts. The families of 
soldiers, ex-servicemen and deceased soldiers are assisted in obtaining scholar¬ 
ships, war jagirs and admission into King George Schools (located at Ajmer, 
Belgaum, Bangalore, Chail and Dholpur)and Queen Marry Technical School, 
Kirkee (Pune). It also makes suggestions regarding the improvement of ser¬ 
vice conditions of soldiers. 

There are two Sainik Rest Houses in the Bhiwani district for the use 
of serving/ex-servicemen (i.e. Officers, JCOS and ORs), which are located at 
Bhiwani and Charkhi Dadri. It is proposed to construct a Sainik Rest House 
at Loharu for which the required plot of land has been purchased. 

The main sources of income of the board include grants from the State 


1. The name of District Soldiers’ Sailors’ and Airmen’s board was changed to Zila 
Sainik Board vide Government of India Letter No. 27(r)-X-M/Item IV/75/ISSAB. dated 
November 26.1975. 
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Oavernment, Record Offices and Army Headquarters. The details of ex¬ 
penditure incurred during 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77 are given below : 


Purpose Year 



1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(a) Scholarships 

— 

3,85,203 

1,53,433 

(b) T.B. Grants 

— 

800 

1,000 

(c) Re-Union 

— 

3,672 

3,000 

(d) Flag Day Fund 

— 

5,469 

5,470 

(e) Buffaloes 


7,328 

35,430 

(f) Grants of family pensions to 
widows 

— 

— 

76,713 

(g) Gallantry Awards 

— 

8,300 

8,700 

Oi) Ex-gratia Grant 

— 

44,050 

6,550 

(i) Children Education Allowance 

— 

15,477 

33,444 

(j) Financial Assistance 

11,598 

10,560 

28,393 

District Olympic Association, 

Bhiwani —It was 

established 

in 1973 


under the chairmanship of the Deputy Commissioner. The aims and objects 
of the association are to organize, promote, control, popularise and standard¬ 
ize sports according to the norms of the Olympic games. It also coordinates 
sports activities of various district associations, e.g. those formed for hockey, 
wmstling, basketball, volleyball and football. It lays down the policy for 
guiding sports institutions affiliated to it and also provides hnancial assistance 
to them. It holds district championships tournaments and exhibition matches 
for games directly managed by it. The table below portrays its participation 
in volleyball and atheletics competitions : 


Name of competition 

1 

Venue 

2 

Year 

3 

Position 

obtained 

4 

VoOeyball 

1. All India Civil Services Volleyball 

Chandigarh 

1974- 

First 

Championship 


1975 



2. Haryana State Volleyball 
Championship (Senior) 


Rohtak 


1974 Second 
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1 


2 

3 

4 

3. 

Panjab University Volleyball 
Championship 

Chandigarh 

1974 

First 

4. 

All-India Volleyball Tournament 

Navalgarh 

(Rajasthan) 

1974 

First 

5. 

Haryana State Volleyball 
Championship (Senior) 

Gurgaon 

1975 

First 

6. 

Haryana State Volleyball 
Championship (Junior) 

Gurgaon 

1975 

First 

7. 

Kurukshetra University Volleyball 
Championship 

Kurukshetra 

1975 

First 

8. 

All-India War Heroes Memorial 
Tournament 

Gohana 

1975 

First 

9. All India Hukam Singh Brar 
Memorial Tournament, 

Athletics 

Patiala 

(Punjab) 

1975 

Second 

10. 

Haryana State Athletic Cham¬ 
pionship (boys rmder 18 years) 

Ambala 

1974 

First 

11. 

Haryana State Athletic Cham¬ 
pionship (boys under 16 years) 

Ambala 

1974 

First 

12. 

Haryana State Athletic Cham¬ 
pionship (boys under 14 years) 

Ambala 

1974 

First 


Bharat Scouts and Guides, Bhiwani.—Initially known as Sudharak Vya-> 
yam Shala, this institution was established in 1924. It was merged with 
Hindustan Scouts under the Chief Scout Commissioner in 1930. After Inde¬ 
pendence (1947), it was re-christened as Bharat Scouts and Guides. It is a 
semi-government social service organization and has its units in various middle, 
high and higher secondary schools of the district. It is now a£51iated to the 
Haryana State Bharat Scouts and Guides, Chandigarh, whose patron is the- 
Govemor. 

The aims and objects of the association include selfless service to the 
country and humanity and engendering of reverence for God/dharma. It 
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promotes physical, mental and spiritual development of its members and 
volunteers. 

At the time of the Partition of India in 1947, it helped the refugees in 
providing free medical aid and in their resettlement. In 1960, when the 
Railways and the Post and Telegraph Departments went on strike, it helped 
the Government in maintaining services to the public. It has always extend¬ 
ed free medical help to the people of flood affected areas in the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts of Rohtak and Hisar (Hissar). The services of its volunteers are utiliz¬ 
ed during various religious festivals, fairs, etc. In 1972, a group of its 
volunteers went to Panchmarhi (M.P.) where they made arrangements for the 
continuous supply of water. In 1974, a small group of 15 volunteers went to 
Hardwar on Ktimbh fair and made arrangements for medical relief. Between 
2,500 to 3,000 persons were given free medical aid. 

This institution purchased a building of its own atBhiwani in 1971 in 
which a scout reading room has been started. It is also proposed to open a 
free medical dispensaiy for the poor and destitute. Contributions from mem¬ 
bers, donations from the public and grants from the Government constitute 
the main sources of its income. The figures of income and expenditure of this 
institution for the period 1971-72 to 1976-77 are given below :— 


Year 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1971-72 

26,660 

26,052 

1972-73 

3,056 

3,734 

1973-74 

3,566 

3,442 

1974-75 

4,365 

4,147 

1975-76 

4,755 

4,147 

1976-77 

4,674 

3,302 


Shri Sanatan Dharara Sabha, Bhiwani.—This institution was established 
on May 26, 1897. The "aims and objects of the Sabha are to propagate the 
principles of Hindu religion as laid down in Shruti, Smriti and Puranas. It 
h>ld} jpiritual and religious meetings, manages and controls temples, maths, 
dhirmuhs, divalayas, and other religious places. It opens schools and dis¬ 
pensaries and helps widows and orphans in all possible ways. 

The Sabha has its own large building. The Sanatan Dharam Sanskrit 
Mahavidy.alaya, Bhiwani, is housed in it. Besides the temple of god Shankar 
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where regular prayers are offered daily, it has a congregation hall with a 
capacity of about two thousand people, where daily satsang, religious dis¬ 
courses and conferences are held from time to time for the promotion of 
Sanatan Dharm. There are about 20 rooms on the ground floor which are 
used as a lodging and boarding house. The 1st floor has two big separate 
sections, one accommodates the residence of the principal of the collegeand the 
other is used for distinguished guests. It has also a play-ground and a small 
garden. 

The figures of income and expenditure of the Sabha for the period 


1964-65 to 1976-77 were : 



Year 

Income 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

(Rs.) 

1964-65 

6,693 

4,563 

1965-66 

6,546 

7.905 

1966-67 

7,075 

6,341 

1967-68 

5,340 

5,765 

1968-69 

5,094 

6,803 

1969-70 

11,086 

8,900 

1970-71 

12,144 

18,684 

1971-72 

10,005 

U,07l 

1972-73 

12,676 

14,170 

1973-74 

10,160 

11,633 

1974-75 

21,476 

18,614 

1975-76 

22,742 

15,495 

1976-77 

20,984 

13,504 


Arya Sainaj, Bhiwani.—Aiya Samaj was founded in India by Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati. It has a numbdr of branches both in the urban and 
rural areas of the Bhiwani district.^ 

The Arya Samaj does not believe in old established religious practices 
of the orthodox Hindus. It aims at reforming the Hindu society by the pro¬ 
pagation and revival of Vcdic learning. Religious discourses are delivered 
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in the Samaj temples where yajnas are also performed strictly in accordance 
with Vedic rites. Special discourses by religious scholars are also arranged at 
the time of annual functions and other celebrations. Uplift of Harijans, widow 
marriage, eradication of illogical and orthodox beliefs, promotion of educa¬ 
tion, protection of cows and propagation of Hindi are some of the activities of 
the Arya Samaj. 

Subscriptions from the members and donations by the public con¬ 
stitute the two main sources of income of almost all the branches of the Samaj. 

The figures of income and expenditure from 1965-66 to 1976-77 
are given below : 


Year Income Expenditure 



(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

196S66 

2,108 

1,741 

1966-67 

2.528 

2,424 

1967-68 

2,089 

2,032 

1968-69 

2,832 

2,310 

1969-70 

6,214 

5,088 

1970-71 

8,123 

7,328 

1971-72 

7,920 

7.464 

1972-73 

4,084 

3,317 

1973-74 

4,532 

4,237 

1974-75 

7,286 

6,824 

1975-76 

5,556 

8,004 

1976-77 

7.392 

5,293 






Chapter XIX 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Bawani Khera (Tahsil Bawani Khera) 

Headquarters of a newly carved out tahsil of the same name, it lies at 
28® 57' north latitude and 76° 2' east longitude. It is located 19 kilometres 
from Bhiwani, to the north-east, on Bhiwani-Hansi Road. In 1971, it had 
a population of 8,824.^ It is a railway station on the Hisar-Rewari section 
(metre gauge) of Northern Railway. The village was raised to the status of a 
notified area committee in June 1973. 

Located on a mound, the town has now extended towards the south. 
Most of the streets and houses are pakka but there is no proper arrangement 
for drainage. Though headquarters of a tahsil, the town presents a depressing 
appearance. A mandi is being developed by the Town and Country Planning 
Department. 

Bawani Khera is said to be nearly 700 years old. But availability of 
large-size bricks measuring 31x22x5 cms., belonging to Kushan-Gupta age, 
lead some credence to the fact that the present site was inhabited even before 
that. In the absence of any corroborative evidence, no specific conclusion 
can be drawn. 

The places of antiquity and of interest include Nathon-Ka-Dera, Dadu 
Panthion-Ka-Dera and ShriGauri Shankar Temple. 

Located near the old village tank the Dera of Nath sect is said to be 
the oldest place in the town. One Mahant Bali Nath is believed to have 
founded this Dera several hundreds years ago, and people believe that it exist¬ 
ed even before the present town was inhabited. There is also a Shiva Temple, 
a structure of sub-recent date inside the Dera. Shri Gauri Shankar Temple, 
located near the tank is about three centuries old. God Shiva is the main 
deity of the temple. 

The places of public services include a police station, a post and tele¬ 
graph office, a Public Works Department Rest House, four dharmsalas, a 

1, Census of India \91l. District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1914, p. 176. 
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veterinary hospital, a bus stand, a Government Higher Secondary School for 
boys and a Government High School for girls. 

BmwAXi (Tahsil Bhiwani) 

Bhiwani, the headquarters of the district of this name*, lies at 20® 48* 
north latitude and 76<’ 9* east longitude. It is located 123 kilometres west 
of Delhi and 253 kilometres south-west of Chandigarh. With a population 
of 73,086® in 1971, it is an important railway station on the Rewari-Bhatinda 
section (metre gauge) of Northern Railway, and is now being connected with 
Rohtak by broad gauge. 

The town was formerly surrounded by an old wall, now in complete 
decay. This had 12 gates, all of which are now decayed. Of these were the 
Bapora Gate to the north-west, Rohtak Gate to the east, and Dadri Gate to 
the south-east. The old town is congested. The streets are narrow. It is 
dotted with old Ornate buildings with orient domes or Rajput style pavilions. 
The doorways are carved in wood and almost as big as castle gates. The 
architecture and masonry of these buildings seems to indicate that the work¬ 
men and artists had attained a degree of high sol>histication. 

The town is no longer confined within the old walls; habitation has 
spread outside. Many new dwellings have sprung up to the north-west, 
north-east, east and west of the town. The houses in the old town are built 
of brick and lime and in most cases are several storey high. New houses of 
modern design constructed with brick, cement and steel have come up in the 
recently developed areas. 

Bhiwani seems to be a corruption of the word ‘Bhani’. From Bhani 
it changed to Bhiani and then Bhiwani. One Ncem, a Jatu Rajput, is said 
to have founded the village in honour of his wife Bahni, who had saved 
his life from treachery, and called it by her name.® The local population 
still prefers to say 'Bhiani’, not Bhiwani. 

In 1803, Bhiwani was annexed by the British. In 1817, William Frazer, 
the Political Resident in Delhi, selected this place for the site of a numdi. The 
town rose to importance. Before the advent of the railways in this part of the 
country, Bhiwani was popularly known as the ‘Gate-way’ of Rajputana. It 


1. It is also the headquarters of the sub-division and tahsil of the same name. 

2. Census of India 1971, District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1974, p, 190. 

3. For legend, see chapter on'General*. 
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was the main centre through which all the trade from Bikaner, Jaisalmerj Jaipur 
and other States of Rajputana used to come into British India.* It was a famous 
trading centre of Punjab even before the Partition of the country. Next to 
Amritsar, it was the biggest market for textiles. Bhiwani is also known as a 
town of charitable trusts*, created by prosperous business men, who migrated 
to Calcutta, Bombay and other big cities of India for business. A number of 
hospitals, schools and colleges are even today maintained by these trusts. 

This town is often called the ‘Little Kashi’ of India. There are nearly 
300 small and big temples in it. Some of the more important ones are 
described here. 

Gauri Shankar Mandir.—Situated in the heart of the town, this beautiful 
tumple was built by Seth KiroriMal of village Luhari in 1951 at a cost of Rs. 15 
lakh. It is one of the premier temples of this region. The entrance gate is an 
imposing structure facing the bazaar. A specimen of Hindu architecture of 
modern times, inside this big temple is made of marble. There is a clock tower 
over it. There are three main shrines in the temple. The shrine of Gauri and 
Shankar (Parvatiand Shiva) is in the middle, those of Laxini and Narayan, and 
Radha and Krishna on the right and left respectively. The shrines contain 
life like marble statues of these deities. In the centre of the temple there is a 
pillar square with entablatures joining the ceiling. Carvings of various scenes 
from Hindu mythology are configured on the walls, pillars and entablatures. 
Text of the Bhagvod-Gila, the Song Celestial, and couplets and sayings of various 
saints and poets are engraved or painted on the entablatures of the colonnades^ 

A fair is held every year at this temple from Shrawan Shukla Pumima to 
Janamasthmi when attractive religious (tableaux) are exhibited. 

Khaki-Baba Ka Mandir.—Built over a 100 years ago is a temple of the 
Vaishnav sect. The main deity is Lord Rama. There are also Shiva temple 
and Kanuman temple in the premises. It was originally a small temple, but 
in Vikrami Samvat 1963 (A.D. 1906), Khaki-Baba, a devotee of Lord Rama, 
came to this place on a pilgrimage and chose to live here and the temple became 
associated with him. 

Shri Rang Nath Mandir.-—Situated in Bichla Bazaar, this is a famous 
temple of the Vaishnav sect. It was built in Samvat 1907 (A,D. 1840) by Shri 
Ramanuja Acharya. 

i« itisar District md Loharu State Gazetteer {Hisdr District), 1915, p. 252. 

2. Per details about some important trusts, see Cliapter on ‘Other Social Services’. 
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Hanumao Mandir.~Situated outside the Hanuman Gate, this temple 
IS said to be one of the oldest of Bhiwani, built over 300 years ago. On every 
Tuesday people visit in large numbers to offer prayers to god Hanuman and 
distribute^ rashad. 

Hira Puri Mandir.—Situated at the bank of Dobi, the old pond of the 
town, it is said to be the oldest temple. The main deity is Shiva. Legend has 
it that one Mahatma Hirapuri came from village Luhani and started living here. 
Bhiwani was then a Rajput village occupied by two distinct groups, viz. Lohadh 
and Halu. There were frequent clashes between them over the water of the 
village well, located near the present site of the temple. Once the Rajputs of 
both sides assembled to fight with each other at this spot. Mahatma Hira Puri 
could not tolerate this quarrel between inhabitants of the same village and he 
laid himself alive in samadhi in order to restore peace. Later a Shiva Temple 
was erected on the site. 

Samadhi of Todar Singh.—It is located near the Bichhawa Tank. It 
is believed that Emperor Humayun came to Charkhi Dadri for Shikar and 
married a Rajput girl. Her brother Bhani Singh with the help of Mughal troops 
raided Baliali (a village near Bhiwani). Rajputs of Bhiwani could not brook 
this insult, and under the leadership of Todar Singh fought Bhani Singh, who 
was killed in battle. The Emperor sentenced Todar Singh to death. A samadhi 
was built in his memory. 

Modem Bhiwani has a city water-supply scheme, one of the largest of 
its kind. The new District Administrative-cum-Judicial Complex built in red 
stone, revives the traditional Rajasthani architecture blended with the modem. 

A Bal Bhawan, a multi-storey District Public Library, a new multi-storey P.W.D. 
rest house have also come up in recent years. A stadium of inter-national 
standards is under constmction. 

Industrially the town is taking new shape. A milk plant was set up in 
1972 by the Haryana Dairy Development Corporation, at a cost of Rs. 60 lakh. 
‘Hafed Bakeries’, the first cooperative bakery in the country was established at 
a cost of Rs. 12 lakh. There are two large-scale textile units, guar gum factory, 
vegetable ghee factory, dental chair units, and a number of small textile units. 

Other places of interest for public service include a police station, a 
post and telegraph office, a telephone exchange, a general hospital, a T.B. clinic, 
an Employees State Insurance Dispensary, Ganpat Rai Matri Seva Sadan Hos¬ 
pital, Kishan Lai Jalan Free Eye Hospital, Adarsh Eye Efospital, Kanhi Ram 
Free Eye Hospital, a veterinary hospital, an industrial training institute, a 
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Government industrial 'school for girls. Technological Institute of Textiles, 
Vaish College, Adarsh Mahila Mahavidyalaya, Government College, 
K.M. College of Education, a Government coUege of 'education, 6 privately 
managed high/higher secondary schools for boys and girls, 2 Government high/ 
higher secondary schools for boys and girls, a District library, Kirori Mai 
Library, Kishan Lai Seva Sadan Library, a municipal park, three cinema houses, 
a new bus stand, a canal rest house, a P.W.D. rest house, a H.S.E.B. rest house, 
a milk plant rest house and a number of dharmsalas, 

Charkhi Dadri (Tahsil Dapri) 

Headquarters of the tahsil and Sub-Division named Dadri, it lies at 
28o 36'north latitude and 76® 17'east longitude. It is located 30 kilometres 
from Bhiwani to the south-east. In 1971, it had a population of 19,484.' It 
is a railway station on the Firozpur-Rewari section (metre gauge) of Northern 
Railway. 

The old town which was surrounded by a stone wall with four gates 
(Rail Darwaja, Delhi Gate, Budwana Gate and Charkhi Gate) and two small 
entrances, has extended itself outside the old wall towards the railway station 
and new bus stand. The old compound wall with the gates was built by the 
Maharaja of erstwhile Jind State in 1917 Samvat (A.D. 1860). The old houses 
are mostly built of stone and lime; some present an imposing appearance. New 
modem houses are coming up. The town is a big mandi. A Master Plan has 
been prepared for development and is being put through. 

Prior to settlement of the present town there was said to be a lake that 
abounded in frogs. The Sanskrit word for frog is daduft and hence the name 
Dadri. To distinguish this frog town from other similar place names in the 
adjoining areas, and even in the adjoining States, the name Charkhi (of a nearby 
village) was added to precede it. 

One Bihlan, a Rajput, who came from Ajmer Shariff, Rajasthan, is said 
to have founded the town, nearly 600 years ago. In A.D. 1806, the then British 
Government of India gave this area to the Nawab Ismail Khan of Jhajjar. But 
the Nawab opposed the British during 1857 Uprising. The area was taken back 
as a punishment and was given to Maharaja Sarup Singh of Jind, as a reward 
for his services. It remained a part of erstwhile Jind State till the formation of 
PEPSU (Patiala and East Punjab States Union) in 1948. Later, after the 
merger ofPEPSU and Puiyab in 1956, the town became a part of theMahendra- 
garh district, and was included in the Bhiwani district in December 1972. 


1. Census of India \ 91\, District Census Sand Book, MahenAta^ath District, 1973, p. 75. 
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The principal antiquities and places of interest in the town are :— 

Shyamesar Tank.—The big Shyamesar Tank with stone quays (ghats) 
and a number of temples around is a place of grandeur gone by. It is 
said to have been built by one Lala Sita Ram around A.D. 1687, at a cost of 
Rs, 1 lakh. According to Phulkian States Gazetteer (Patiala, find and Nabha), 
1904*, he was the treasurer of Muhammad Shah,Emperorof Delhi. Butaccor- 
ding to another lagend, he was the treasurer of Shah Jahan, the Mughal Emperor 
of India. 

The municipality has made arrangements for supply of canal water to 
the tank, and is also taking steps to clear it up as a tourist attraction. 

Mandir and Samadhi of Baba Shami Dayal.—Located on the bank of 
the Shyamesar Tank, it is said to be the oldest temple of the town. Legend has 
it that when Bihlan founded this town, there was a Samadhi of a saint known 
as Shami Dayal. Bihlan saw in a dream that the saint wished him to buikl 
a temple, which would lead to the prosperity of his caste and the area. Bihlan 
constructed the temple named after the saint. This is a place of veneration for 
fats of Phogat got (clan). Every year a me la is held on the eight day of Bhadra- 
pad (Samvat), and is attended by Phogat fats in large numbers. 

There are scores of other Hindu temples, a Jain temple and a Sijch 
gurdwara in the town. 

The old fort (built nearly 200 years ago by the Nawab of Jha^ar) now 
houses a number of Government offices. 

The town is also known for the Dalmia Cement Factory. Established 
in 1938, it employs nearly 1,000 Workers. Its production capacity is 750 tonnes 
per day.® 

Places of public service include a police station, a post and telegraph 
office, telephone exchange, a 50-bed civil hospital, an Employees State Insurance 
Dispensary, a veterinary hospital, a recently constructed bus stand, a cinema 
house, a municipal library, a municipal rose garden, Mathura Parsad Trust 
Library and Reading Room, Janta Vidya Mandir, Ganpat Rai Rasivasia CoUegCj 
Sarswati College for women, Saraswati College of Education, a Government 
industrial school for girls, a Government higher secondary school for boys, 
a Government higher secondary school for girls, two privately managed hi^/ 
higher secondary schools for boys and girls, a canal rest house, a Sainik rest 
house, a P.W.D. rest house (known as Dorothy Villa) and a number of dharna- 
salas. _ 

1. /AW, p. 333. 

2. For details, see Chapter onj'Industries'. 
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Kaliana (Tahsil Dadri) 

Located at the foot of a hillock, about 40 kilometres to the south of 
Bhiwani and 10 kilometres to the west of Charkhi Dadri, it had a population of 
2,214 in 1971’. The hillock is bare. 

This is said to have been the capital of Raja Kalian after whom the 
town is named. It has sunk to the level of a village, but remains in its vicinity 
testify to its having been a large and populous place. InA.D. 1326 or ’HiJri 
725, Raja Kalian rebelled against Alaf Khan, King of Delhi, son of Ghayas* 
ud-din Tughlaq. The Imperial army under Saiyad Hidayat Ullah (or Muba- 
riz Khan) attacked Raja Kalian, and in the struggle both were killed. The 
town was placed under Mir Bayak an official of Alaf Khan.* 

The Kaliana hillocks are famous for sang-i-larz (flexible sand stone). 
Also called Ital-Columite, this stone is found at a height of 400 metres above 
sea level. According to geologists, there are only two such flexible stone rodcs 
in the world—one is at Kaliana and the other in Brazil (South America). 

TyOHAjiu (Tahsil Loharu) 

Loharu lies at 28«26' north latitude and 75» 49' east longitude, about 60 
Itilometres to the south-west of Bhiwani on the Bhiwani-Jaipur Road. It is the 
headquarters of the tahsil of its name. It had a population of 5,579, in 1971.* 
It is a railway station on the ReWari Rajgarh section (metre gauge) of Northern 
Railway and a junction for Jaipur. It is an isolated town in the vicinity of the 
Rajasthan border. It has a Notified Area Committee. 

The houses in the town are scattered. These are generally built of stone 
and lime in the old style. Houses made of brick, cement and steel with modem 
design are also coming up. The'streets are mostly pakka. 

Legend has at that the site of the town was originally inhabitated by 
Lohars (blacksmiths), from whom the town has derived its name. The town 
used to be the seat of the Nawab of Loharu till 1950, when it was merged with 
ths Hisar (Hissar) district, and included in the Bhiwani district on its formation 
in December 1972. 

Of the ancient history of Loharu, little is known. It once formed part 
of Jaipur State, but towards the middle of the 18th century some adventurous 
Thakurs, after the fashion of the day, shook off the Jaipur authority and form- 

1. Census of India 1971, District Census Handbook, Mahendragarh District, 1973, p. 68. 

2. PhuUcian States Gazetteer {Patiala, Jind and Nabha), 1904. p. 335. 

3. Census of India 1971, District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1974. p. 202. 
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ed an independent State. The Raja of Khetri, Bhopal, Singh, a satellite of 
the Jaipur raj, attempted to subdue them but was slain in battle at Loharu. 
The place was, however, re-annexed to Jaipur for a time, but it soon regained 
independence. Subsequently it acknowledged British suzerainty, and the 
government ceded it to the Maharaja of Alwar, who had loyally aided them 
during the Maratha Campaign.^ Nawab Ahmed Bakhsh Khan®, who served 
the Maharaja of Alwar, was given this area in recognition of his services. Thus 
he was the virtual founder of the family which ruled over the area for seven 
generations. 

The principal places of antiquity and of interest in the town are : 

Loharu Fort.—Loharu fort is the chief monument. It is said to have 
been built in A.Dl 1570 by Arjan Singh. The Nawab’s palace was built inside 
the fort in 1890. The building of the palace is a mixture of oriental and westr 
era styles. It stands on a raised terrace, with a fountain and a tank in its. 
centre. The palace has been purchased by Haryana Government and the tahsjl 
office and treasury are now housed in it. 

Mosque.—Situated in the middle of'the town is a mosque built 
in Persian style with a dome, minarets, and a fountain at the centre of the 
court. It was built in A.D. 1861 by one Mirza Nazar Muhammad Beg, 

Shikharband Mandir.—Located inside it, is the town’s oldest Hindu 
temple in the town. It is said to have been built in 1710 Samvat (A.D. 1653) 
and traces its origin to the days of Sheikhawati rule. Principal deity of the 
temple is lord Rama. 

Shri Satya Narayan Temple.—Located near the Amin Mandi, the temple 
was built in Samvat 2000 (A.D. 1943) at a cost of Rs. 1.25 .lakh. The land 
for the temple was donated by the then NaWab of Loharu. It is an attractive 
temple with god Satya Narayan as the main deity. 

Tomb of Raja Khetri.—The old tomb is now in complete decay. How¬ 
ever, pakka platform was raised in A.D. 1894 by the then Maharaja of Khetri. 
According to a stone inscription in Hindi and English, one Bhopal Singh, Raia 
of Khetri was killed at this spot whilst storming the fort of Loharu on Bhadra- 


1. Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer {Loharu State), 1904, p. 2. 

2. Nawab Ahmed Bakhsh Khan was the son of Mirza Arif Jan Beg.a Bukhari Mughal, 
who came to India in the middle of the 18th century and took service under Emperor 
Ahmad Shah of Delhi. 
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pad Krishna 10, B.S. 1828 (September 5, 1771)J In this battle both the 
rulers were killed. 

Grave of the dog of Bakhtawar, a slave, and a dome known as Sati-ki- 
Mandi, where the wife of Bakhtawar is believed to have immolated hefselfj 
after her husband’s death, are now in complete decay, only ruins can be seen. 
According to the Hisar District and Loharu State Gazetteer (Lohru Staid), 19l5*, 
the dog of Bakhtawar is said to have helped in killing nearly 28 persons in a 
battle between Thakur Madan Singh and Alf Khan, Governor of Hisar 
(Hissar), in Samvat 1728 fA.D. 1671). 

Towards the west of the town there is a tank paved with stone which 
was built by the then Nawab of Loharu in 1902 at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

Another big pakka tank located near the present residence of the Nawab 
of Loharu was built by Seth Har Narayan Ishwar Dutt of Kajrewala in Sam¬ 
vat 1972 (A.D. 1915). Nawab Amar-ud-din donated 1,100 bighas of land for 
grazing. This land is now managed by the Gaushala Loharu. 

The Amin Mandi with 228 shops was constructed by the Nawab of 
Loharu nearly seven decades ago. The plan and lay out of the mandi is ex¬ 
cellent, but it now has a deserted appearance. Loharu used to be a flourishing 
market during the NaWab’s time. The merger of the State with the Hisar 
district, and removal of,all restrictions on inter-State movement resulted in 
dwindling trade, and consequently a large number of traders migrated to odier 
towns. 

A number of places of public utility have come up during the last few 
years whidi include a 24-bed civil hospital, a T.B. clinic, a bus stand and a 
P.W.D. rest house. Other places of public service include a police station, 
a post and telegraph office, a telephone exchange, a veterinary hospital, a muni¬ 
cipal library and reading room, a Government high school for boys, a Govern¬ 
ment high school for girls and three big dharmsalas. 

Mitathal (Tahsil Bhiwani) 

Situated at a distance of 11 kilometres to the north-^ast of Bhiwani, it 
lies at 28® 53' north Latitude and 76“ 11' east longitude. In 1971, it had a popu- 

1. The stone inscription reads thus : “This is sacred to the memory of Raja IMopal 
Singh Ji of Khetri who was killed here in a battle whilst storming the fort of Loharu in Bhadra- 
pad Krishna 10, B.S. 1728 (Sth September A.D. 1671) and was put up by his great grand-son 
Raja AjitSinghJi Bahadur of Khetri in A.D. 1899”. 

2. Ibid, pp. 21-22. 
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lation of 4^38^, The village is approached by a link road from Tigrana on the 
Bhiwani-Jind Road. 

The results of archaeological excavation supervised in 1968 have 
thrown welcome light on the Copper-Bronze age culture-complex of the 
Indo-Gangetic divide of the 3rd-2nd millennia B.C. It provides a con¬ 
tinuous cultural sequence from pre-Harappau to late-Harappan times. 

The site came to light for the first time in 1913 when a horde of coins 
of Samudra Gupta, one of the most illustrious kings of the Gupta dynasty, was 
found. During 1965 to 1967, beads and curious copper implements were dis¬ 
covered at the site, giving it the honour of yielding proto-historic material. 
This was followed by excavations in 1968. 

There are two low mounds of modest size. The smaller mound, mea¬ 
suring 150 X 300 metres and rising to a height of 5 metres, lies on the vrest, and 
the bigger one, on the east, is about 300 x 75 metres in expanse and nearly 3 
metres in height. The excavator believes that the site once lay on the bank 
of river Yamuna which has since gradually moved away.* 

The site has yielded a variety of antiquities such as beads, bangles and 
terracotta, stone, shell, copper, ivory and bone objects.® 

Mitathal may be said to be the most classical town site hitherto dis¬ 
covered in northern India. It reveals a continuous ihabitation from pre- 
Indus to post-Indus times, covering a period of ten hundred years. It has 
also added new dimensions to the antiquity of the district. 

Places of public service include a post office, a veterinary hospital, a 
Government high school and a Government middle school for girls. 

SiwAJNi (Tahsil Bawani Khera) 

Close to the Rajasthan border, Siwani lies at 28® 55' north latitude 
and 75* 37' east longitude. It is located 60 kilometres to the north-west of 
Bhiwani. In 1971, it had a population of 7,540.* It is a railway station on 
the Hisar-Rajgarh section (metre gauge) of Northern Railway. The village 
Siwani was raised to the status of a Notified Area Committee* in August 1971. 

1. Census of India 1971, District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1974, p. 184. 

2. Soraj Bhan : Excavations at Mitathal 1968, Journal of Haryana Studies, 1969. 
Volume I, No. I, pp. 1-2. 

3. Ibid.?p.3. 

4. Census of India 1971, District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1974, p. 29. 

5. Later dissolved in 1977, vide Haryana v Government Notification No. 12749-2011- 
nmm. dated 28-7-1977. 
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The old village situated on a mound has extended towards the west 
after Independence (1947). It is a big mandi for bajra and moong. Most of the old 
houses are made of mud but new houses of brick, cement and steel are coming 
up. Streets are mostly pakka. The place is known for its good quality drink¬ 
ing water. It is said that before Independence, the Bikaner State had 
made arrangements to procure drinking water from Siwani for the patients 
of the State Hospital at Bikaner. 

Nothing much is known about the history of the town but it is estimat¬ 
ed at 1,100 years old. But for a few Hindu temples, which are of recent 
origin, there is no place of interest worth mentioning. 

The piaces of public service inciude a police station, a post and tele¬ 
graph office, a telephone exchange, a Government dispensary, a veterinary 
hospital, a Government high school for boys, a Government middle school 
for girls, a Haryana State Electricity Board rest house, and a police rest house. 

Tosham (Tahsil Bhiwani) 

Headquarters of a Development Block, it lies at 28® 52' north latitude 
and 75® 37' east loirgitude. It is 23 kilometres to the north-west of Bhiwani. 
In 1971, it had a population of 5,039.^ It is dominated by the 800 feet (244 
metres) high humpofTosham hill. The hill rises characteristically out of the 
desert sand, almost like the hump of a camel. Curiously enough, as one 
approaches Tosham by road from Bhiwani side, the hill gives an impression 
of a sleeping camel. 

On the top of the hill, there is an irregular plateau covered with jungle 
growth. There are platforms and ponds, some of which contain a little water. 
These water ponds mostly lie along the eastern brow of the rock, and carry 
names like Pandutirtha, Surya Kund, Vyasa Kund, and Kukara Sarovar, A 
fair is held on Somvati' Amavas at these tanks. 

The very name Tosham is suggestive of its derivation from a chaste 
Sanskrit word. It is said to be one of the ancient towns of Haryana. People 
also seem to associate jit with the legendary Pandavas and claim that there 
was a Tapobhumi where the sages, in olden times, observed penance. It 
also remained part of the Delhi kingdom of PrithvirajaChahamana (Chauhan).* 

1. Census of India 1971, District Census Handbook, Hisar District, 1974, p. 195. 

2. InA.D. 1190-91, Muhammad Ghuri invaded India but was defeated by Prithviraja 
Chahamana(Chauhan)ofSakamhhariinthe battlefield of Tirawari(Taraori),situated between 
Thanesar and Kama!. In order to avenge himself of the defeat, the Sultan again attacked 
India in 1192 and defeated Prithviraja at Tirawari (Taraori) and the latter was taken a prisoner 
or killed in the neighbourhood of river Saraswati. (Kamal District Gazetteer, 1975, p. 21.) 
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During the Mughal period, one Turssam Khan, a Pathaii invaded this tovra. 

Places of antiquity and historical importance in the town are : 

Rock Inscriptions.—^The inscriptions found engraved on the precipice 
of the hill are the oldest and surest relic of the ancient past inTosham. These 
were first brought to notice by General Cunningham in 1875. They 
may be seen about half way up the hill, on two separate large blocks, of which, 
the larger one, nearly two and a half metres high and two metres broad, contain 
three records, including the longest and most important one, and the other 
contain two small epigraphs. Though the language of these inscriptions is 
Sanskrit the script is Pali. These inscriptions date back to the 4th-5th century 
A.D.These epigraphs, ^though short, throw a good deal of light on the 
contemporary religious history of this part of India. 

Saraadhi of Mungipa.—Climbing up the hill from east lies theSamadhi 
of Sidha Mungipaofthe Nath Sect, who is believed to have immolated him¬ 
self alive for killing a coW. It is said that the saint was in medita¬ 
tion when a cow disturbed him, he just raised his hand to ward her off. The 
cow, out of fear, tried to run away but rolled down the hill and died. 

People come here in large numbers to offer foodgrains and oils at the 
Samadhi over which stands a domed structure. 

Little above this, there is a waterpool in a cavern, beside which there is 
a Shiva temple. 

Pancha Tirtha.—It is an ancient temple situated on the Tosham hill. 
People visit this temple on Kartika Purnima and have a dip in the tank 
here. 


Archaeologically, the other significant finds are the large bricks measur¬ 
ing 31x25x5 cm, belonging to the Kushan-Gupta age, which may still be 
seen in the construction of the fort wall, the ruins of which can be seen on the 
hiU. 


Pritbyi Raj Ki Kafchery or Baradari.—'There stands a small stone 
hillock to the north of the Tosham hill; it is crowned by a building, 
variously called Baradari or Prithvi Raj Ki Katchery, made on a cross-wise 
plan, eadi wing being 5 metres high and projecting over 3 metres 
from the central square building which is surmounted by a loW dome. 
Architecturally, it may fall in the early Sultanate period. The whole 
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Structure has sixteen arched openings, although apparently there appear 
twelve openings which probably lend it the name Baradari. It is made of 
rubble-stone joined by and plastered over with lime mortar. 

Many new buildings and places of public service built recently include 
a 24-bed Civil Hospital, a bus stand and new waterworks built at a cost of 
Rs. 9 lakh. Other places of public service include a police rtation, a post and 
telegraph office, a telephone exchange, a ueterinary hospital, a Government 
industrial school for girls, a Government high school for girls, a Govern¬ 
ment high school for boys, a P.W.D. rest house and two 4harmsalas. 
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TABLE 
Normals and Extremes 


Station 

Number 
of years 

of 

data 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Bhiwani 

50 

a 

15.0 

12.2 

9.4 

4.8 

10.2 

42.9 

115.6 

104.9 



b 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

0.5 

1.1 

3.0 

6.1 

5,8 

Siwani 

17 

a 

17.3 

12.9 

7.6 

3.8 

5.6 

36.6 

84.3 

64.0 



b 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.4 

0,5 

2.1 

4.1 

3.4 

Lohani 

16 

a 

7.1 

6.9 

3.9 

3.0 

7.5 

24.1 

112.5 

104.5 



b 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

4.9 

5.6 

Charkhi 

10 

a 

10,0 

9.4 

12.1 

0.3 

1.4 

27.4 

118.0 

216.2 

Dadri 


b 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

2.1 

5.4 

8.6 

Bbiwani 


a 

12.3 

10.3 

8.3 

3.0 

6,2 

32.7 

107.6 

122.4 

(district) 


b 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

0.7 

2.1 

5.1 

5.9 


(a) Normal rainfall in nun. 

(b) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2*5 mm, or more) 
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1 

of Raln&Il 


Si^t. 

”ct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

Highest Lowest 
annual annual 

rainfall as rainfall 
percent as per cent 
of normal of normal 
ycar^* year** 

Heaviest rainfall in 24 
hours* 

Amount 

(mm) 

Date 

82.5 

8.1 

3.3 

5.2 

414.2 

211 

49 

205.7 

1872. Aug. 9 






(1917) 

(1929) 



3.5 

0.5 

0,2 

0.5 

24.6 





48.0 

0,5 

0.8 

2.3 

283.7 

197 

59 

111,8 

1960. Jul.l2 






(1942) 

(1939) 



2.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

15.9 





53.5 

14.6 

2.1 

3.3 

343.0 

165 

12 

116.3 

1957, jul.23 






(1964) 

(1965) 



2.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

19.3 





49.4 

36.8 

1.9 

5,6 

488.5 

— 

— 

132.6 

I960, Aug. 19 

2.8 

1.4 

0.2 

0.4 

23.9 





58.3 

15.0 

2.0 

4.1 

382.2 





2.8 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

21.0 






*Based on all available data up to 1975 

**year of occurrence given in brackets 
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TABLE n 

Cbamiels of the Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System 


Name of Taking off 
channel point and 
the name 
of village/ 
tahsil 


Point and Point Length Number Number and Tahsil in 

the name and the within of pump names of which 

of village/ name the Bhi- houses on villages bene- situated 

tahsil at ofvill- wani the fited/tobe 

which it age at district channel benefited 

enters the which it (Kilo- 

Bhiwani leaves metres) 

district the 

Bhiwani 

district 



L Bhiwani R.D.107200- 

R.D. 

19.25 

l.Sai 

Bhiwani 

Distri- L, Bhiwani 

132000, S»i 




butaiy Sub Branch, 



2. Chang 

Do 

village 





BeUba/ 



3. Rewari 

DO 


Robtak 

4. Giurani Do 

5* Bamla Do 

6. Nauranga- Do 

bad 


7. Kaluwas Do 





8 . Nathnwas 

Do 




9, Bhiwani- 
Lohar 

Do 




10 * Paluwas 

Do 




11, Bhiwani 
Jonpal 

Do 

2. Bamla 

R.D,118500. 

R,D* - 14,27 

- 1. Sai 

Do 

Minor 

L^Bhiw&ni 

17000. 




Distriba- 
taiy (Behlba/ 

Sarsa 

2 . Rewad 

Do 


Rohtak) 


3. Saisa 

Do 




4. Phulpura 

Do 

3. Khark 

R.DJ4205- 

R.D.8000. - 6.54 

— 1, Sarsa 

Do 

Kalan 

L, Bamla 

Sarsa 



Minor 

Minor^ 

Village 

Behlba 

(Rohtak) 


2. Phulpura 

Do 
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TABLE mCon/d.) 


1 

2 ' 3 

4 5 

■ 6 7 


4. Badesta R.D.l 39750- 

5,05 

^ 1. Badesra Bhiwani 

Minor 

R, Bhiwani 

Distribu¬ 
tary, Village 

Chang 

(Bhiwani) 


2. Chang 

Do 

5. Chang 

R.D.ldl400. 

3.30 

1. Gujrani 

Do 

Minor 

R, Bhiwani 

Distributary 

(Badesra/ 


2. Chang 

Do 


Bhiwani) 


3. Mitathal 

Do 

6. Nauran- 

R.D.164750-L, - 

2,12 

1. Rewari 

Do 

gabad 

Bhiwani 




Minor 

Distributary 


2. Bamla 

Do 


(Oturani/ 

Bhiwani) 


3. Naurangabad 

Do 

7, Paluwas 

R.D.180200.L, 

2.03 

— 1. Paluwas 

Do 

Minor 

Bhiwani 

Distributary 

(Gujrani/ 


2. Naurangabad 

Do 


Bhiwani) 


3. Nathuwas 

Do 




4. Bhiwani- 

Do 







Lohar 





5. Ninan 

Do 

8. Haluwas R.D.191750.-L, — 

9.55 

— 1. Bhiwani" 

Do 

Minor 

Bhiwani 


Lohar 



Distributary 


2. Paluwas 

Do 


(Bhiwani/ 

Bhiwani) 


3. Bhiwani 

Do 




Jonpal 





4. Kont 

Do 




5. Deosar 

Do 




6, Haluwas 

Do 




7. Dhana Narsan 

Do 




8, Nimiriwala 

Do 




Dhirana 





9. Pehladgarh 

Do 
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TABLE mCrntd.) 



1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9. Dadri 
Distri¬ 
butary 

R.D.42000- 
TR, Dadri 
Feeder 
(Nimri/ 

Dadri) 


32.72 

— 1, Nimri Dadri 

2. Malkosh Do 

3. Baund Kalan Do 

4. Phulpura Bhiwani 





5. Rankoli 

Dadri 





6. Sankror 

Do 





7. Kayla 

Bhiwani 





8. Sanwar 

Dadri 





9. Badala 

Bhiwani 





10. Dbareru 

Do 





11. Hindol 

Dadri 





12. Manheru 

Bhiwani 


13. Kasni Dadri 

J4. Sonf Do 

15. Goripur Bhiwani 

16. Madh Ma- Do 

dhwi 

17. Misri Dadri 

18. Fatehgarh Do 

19. Patttawas Do 

Kalan 

20. Ghikara Do 

21. Mirch Do 

22. Kamod Do 

23. Sahuwas Do 

24. Rawaldhi Do 

25. Dadri Do 

26. Shamspur Do 

27. Dhani Do 

28. BirShamshpur Do 

29. Kali^was Do 

30. Lamba Do 
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tabu: TUCmtd.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

10. Phul- 

R.a21600^R, 

— 

— 3.63 

— 1. Kayla 

Bhiwani 

pura 

Dadri 





Minor 

Distributary 

(Btmla/ 



2. Badala 

Do 


Bldwani) 



3, Phulpura 

Do 





4. Bamla 

Do 

11, Sanga 

RD.31000-R, 

— 

— 10,89 

— 1. Badala 

Do 

Minor 

radri 

Distributary 

(.Cayla/ 



2. Kayla 

Do 


Ihiwani) 



3. Sanga 

Do 





4, Dhareru 

Do 





5. Nauranga- 

Do 





bad 






6. Umravat 

Do 





7. Bbiwani 

Do 





Jonpal 






8, Dhana 

Do 





Ladanpur 






9. Kont 

Do 





10. Dhana 
Narsan 

Do 









11. Bamla 

Do 

12. Phogat 

LD.36611-L, 

— 

— 3.18 

— 1. Phogat 

Dadri 

Minor 

)adri 

listributary 

Sanwar/ 

)adri) 



2. Sanwar 

Do 

13, ManhenA.D.49650-R, 

— 

— 13,63 

— 1. Hindol 

Do 

Minor 

!)adri 

Distributary 



2. Manheru 

Bhiwani 


Manheru/ 

Jhiwani) 



3. Nangal 

Do 





4. Galkata 

Do 





(Ajit pura) 






5. Nimriwali 

Do 





6. Kitlana 

Do 
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table n (Contd.) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


7. Goripur Bhiwani 

8. Madh M^dhwl Do 

9. Pantawas Dadri 
Khurd 


14- Misri 
Minor 


15. Bond 
Distribu¬ 
tary 





10. Doki 

Do 




11* Patuwas 
Kalan 

Do 




12. Akhitiarpun 

Do 




13. Sahuwas 

Do 




14. Dhareru 

Do 

R.D.7360(VL, 

Dadri 

— 

— 3.62 

— J. Fatehagarh 

Do 

Distributary 



2. Ghikara 

Do 

(Mircb/DadrO 



3. MIrch 

Do 




4. Misri 

Do 




S. Rasni 

Do 




6. Sonf 

Do 




?« Lamba 

8. Kohlawas 

Do 

Do 




9. Jaitsbrea 

Do 




10. Kamod 

Do 

R.D42005. 


— 27.88 

— 1. Baund Kalan Do 

TX.t Dadri 
Feeder 



2. Achina 

Do 

(Nimril 

Dadri) 



3. Jhinjjar 

Do 




4. Baund Khurd Do 




5. Ranila 

Do 




6. Bas 

Do 




7. Bigowa 

Do 




8. Loharwala 

Do 




9. Kaliawas 

Do 




10. Jaitsbree 

Do 
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TABLE U (JCMtd.) 

2 3 4 S 6 7 8 





il. Khatiwas 

Dadri 




12. Kamod 

Do 




13. Rawaldbi 

Do 




14. Unn 

Do 




15. Shamspur 

Do 

16. Sai]ja» 

R.D. 19500- — ^ 

13.33 

— 1. Baund Kalan 

DO 

was 

R, Bond Dis¬ 


2. Baund Khurd 

Do 

Miaoi 

tributary (Baund 


3. Raniia 

Do 


Kalan/Dadri) 


4. Sanjarwas 

Do 




5. Phogat 

Do 




6. Bhagesrl 

Do 




7. Kohlawas 

Do 




8, Lamba 

Do 




9, Sanwar 

Do 




10. Jhiigar 

Do 




11. Rankolt 

Do 

17. Rankli 

R.D, 8500.R, - _ 

2.80 

^ 1. Baund 

Do 

Mine 

Sanjarwas Minor 


Khurd 



(Baund Khurd/ 


2. Rankoli 

Do 


Dadri) 




18. Bha^ri R.D.48800-R, ^ — 

4.42 

^ 1. Ranila 

Do 

Mine 

Bond Distribu¬ 


2. Bhagesri 

Do 


tary (Ranila/ 





Dadri) 




19. Bhag 

R.D. 69500-L. ^ 

5.30 

— 1, Morewala 

Do 

Mine 

Bond Distributary 


2. Achina 

Do 


(Achina/Dadri) 


3. Loharwala 

Do 




4. Bhagvi 

Do 




5. Shamspur 

Do 




6. Birohar 

Do 

20. Miti 

R.D.-121361. R.D. 13000, - 

22.73 

^ 1. Seman Bawani 

thal[ 

L, Sunder Mundhal 


Khera 

Fedr 

S.B.(Puthi/ 


2. Bhanisuijan 

Do 


Hansi) 


3. Singhwakhas 

Do 




4. Bhani 

Do 




Maharajpur 





5. Mundhal 

Do 




Khurd 





6. Mundhal 

Do 




Kalan 
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TABLE nCContd.) 


1 2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

24. Gnjraai R.D. 88000-L, — 

^ 27.20 

1 1. Mitathai 

Bhiwani 

Minor Mitathai Feeder 


2. Chang 

Do 

(Mitatbal/ 


3. Gurera 

Do 

Bhiwani) 


4. Gujrani 

Do 



5. Tigrana 

Do 



6. Bhiwani- 

Do 



Lohar 




7. Nathuwas 

Do 



8. Grass Breed 

- Do 



ing Centre 




9. Milk Plant 

Do 



10. Paluwas 

Do 



11. B.T.M. 

Do 



12. S.S-Mill 

Do 



13. T.I.T. 

Do 



14. Forest 

Do 



Department 




15* Bhiwani 

Do 



Jonpal 




16. Deosar 

Do 



17. Dinod 

Do 



18. Biran 

Do 



19. Bajina 

Do 



20. Rewasa 

Do 



21* Bhiwani 

Do 



22. Bapora 

Do 

25. Bajpura B:^0v32OOO-R, — 

5.01 

_ 1. Tigrana 

Do 

Sul? Gujrani Minor 


2. Bapora 

Do 

Minor fTigrana/Bhiwani) 


3. Rajpura 

Do 



Kharkhari 


26. Bapora R.D. 46600-R, — 

— 5.94 

— l.Sui 

Bawani 

Minor Gujraui Minor 



Khera 

(Rajpura/Bhiwani) 


2. Rajpura 

Bhiwani 



3. Prem Nagar 

Do 



4. Tigrana 

Do 



5, Bapora 

Do 

27. Kairu R.D. 81000-L, 

^ 25.75 

3 1* Dinod 

Do 

Minor Gujrani Minor 


2. Bajina 

Do 

(Dinod/Bhiwani) 


3. Kohar 

Do 



4. Dhani Mahu 

Do 



5. Hetampura 

Do 
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T%BLE tmcontd,) 


1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 7 

$ 




6. Leghan 

Bhiwani 




Hetman 





7. Jitwanbas 

Do 




8, Kairu 

Do 




9, Sungarpur 

Do 




10. Alampur 

Do 




11. Fatodi 

Do 




12. Sandwa 

Do 




13. MansarBas 

Do 




14. SimliBas 

Do 

28. Kasum- 

R.t>. 21300-L. - 

4.10 

1. Kohar 

Do 

biiiSub- 

Kairu Minor 


2. Kasumbhi 

Do 

Minor 

(Kohar/Bhiwani) 


3. Mala was 

Do 




4, Deosar 

Do 




5. Malawas 

Do 




Kohar 


29, Rewasa 

R.D.25350-R, 

5.45 

— 1. Rewasa 

Do 

Sub 

Kairu Minor 


2, Bajina 

Do 

Minor 

(Bajina/Bhiwani) 




30. Mahu 

R.D. 38200-R, 

3,94 

1. Dhani 

Do 

Sub 

Kairu Minor 


Mahu 


Minor 

(Dinod/Bbiwani) 


2. Jitwanbas 

Do 

31. Sunder 

R.D, 179128, R.D.1000 

32.33 

— 1, Kungar 

Bawani 

Distri¬ 

S.S.B. (Kungar/Bawani 



Khera 

butary 

(Bandhaheri/ Khera) 


2. Talu 

Do 


Hansi) 


3. Majhadpur 

Do 




4. Ratera 

Do 




5, Kanwari 

Do 




6. Sawara 

Do 




7. Bawani 

Do 




Khera 





S. Bars! 

Do 




9, Paposa 

Do 




10. Auranganagar Do 




11. Jamalpur 

Do 




12. Hajampur 

Do 




13. Seeper 

Do 




14, Rohnath 

Do 




15. Umra 

Do 




16. Bala was 

Do 




17. Pur 

Do 
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TABLE n(Co«/A) 






5^2 BHIWANT mSTRICT GAZETTfiER 

TABLE JKCmid.) 

"i 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 


36. Baiyali 
Sub 

R.D. 13446X, 
Bhurtana Minor 

— 

- 10.61 

1 • Bawani 
Kehra 

Bawani 

Khera 

Minor 

(Bawani Khera/ 



2, Baiyali 

Do 


Bawani Khera) 



3 . Dang Kalan Do 





4. Tosham 

Bhiwani 





5. Sagwan 

Do 

37. Umra 

R.D. 68815-R, 

— 

R.D. 5.17 

1. Jampalpur 

Bawani Khera 

Minor 

Sunder Distributary 


16500, 

2. Hajampur 

Do 


(Jamalpur/Bawani 


Rohnath 

3. Rohnath 

Do 


Khera) 



4. Umra 

Do 





5. Sultanpur 

Do 





6. Dhandehri 

Do 

38. Khanak 

R.D. 78450- R.D. 2000 

- 10.28 — 

1. Ratera 

Do 

Minor 

L, Sunder Scepar 



2, Seepar 

Do 


Distributary 



3. Bohal 

Do 


(Umra/Hansi) 



4. Khanak 

Bhiwani 





5. Kirawar 

6. Nalwa 

Bawani 

Khera 

Do 

39. Dhamana R.T>. R.D. 3000, 

— 10.82 — 

1. Umra 

Do 

Minor 

86815.R, Majhad 



2. Rohnath 

Do 


Sunder Distri¬ 



3. Sultanpur 

Do 


butary (Sultanpur/ 



4. Kanwari 

Do 


Hansi) 



5. Gunzar 

Do 





6, Dhamana 

Dp 





7. Bhoiraj 

Do 





8. Maibadour 

Do 

40. Nalwa 

R.D. 106698, — 


— 1.01 — 

1. Balawas 

Do 

Minor 

Sunder Distri¬ 



2. Nalwa 

Do 


butary (Majhad- 



3, Kanwari 

Do 


pur/Bawani 

Khera) 



4. Majhadpur 

Do 

41. Alakh- 

R.D. R.D. 

R.D. 

5.00 — 

1. Alakhpura 

Bhiwani 

pur 

178300-R, 15000& 

25000, Khungar 

2. Khungar 

Do 

Minor 

Sunder Sub 28000, 

Bhaini 

3. Siwana 

Bawani 


Branch Kungar 




Khera 


(Bandhaheri/ Bhaini 
Hansi) 



4. Bars! 

Do 

42. Durjan- 

R.D. R.D. 17000, 

— 2.43 -- 

L Barsi 

Do 


pur 86596-L, Durjanpur 

Minor Petwar Dis- Minor, 

tributary Village Barsi 
(Dhana/Hansi) 
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TABLE n tCofwld.) 


1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

43. Tigrana 
Sub 
Minor 

R.D. 23800-L, — 

Dhang 

Minor (Prem 
Nagar/Bhiwani) 

2,85 

— 1. Tigrana 

Bhiwani 

44, Sui Sub 
Minor 

R.D. 7500-R^ — 

Bapora Minor 
(Bapora/ 

Bhiwani) 

— 4.24 

— 1. Sai 

2. Bapora 

Bawani 

Khcra 

Bhiwani 

45, Siwana 

R.D. 7600- R.D. 8000, 

— 1.57 

— 1, Barsi 

Bawani 


Sub L, Durjanpur Barsi Khera 

piiaor Minor 
(Dhana/ 

Hansi) 



BHIWANI DISTRICT GAZETTEER 


TABLE nr 

Channels of the Bhakra Canal System 


5W 


Name of 
channel 

Taking off 
point and 
the name 
of 

village/ 

tahsil 

Point 
and the 
name of 
village/ 
tahsil at 
which it 
enters 
the Bht« 
wani dis¬ 
trict 

Point Length 
and within 

the the 

name Bhi- 
of wani 

village district 

at (Kilo- 

which metres) 
it lea¬ 
ves the 

Bhiwani 

district 

Number Number 
of pump and names of 
houses villages bene- 
onthe fitod/fobe 
channel benefited 

Tahsil in 

which 

situated 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

1 

8 

1, Daha 

20200 Right 

R.D.2625 

Ends in 11.65 


1, Daha 

Bawani 

Sub 

Harita 

(Daha/ 

village 



Khera 

.1 

Minor 

Bawani 

Talwandi 


2, Payal 

Do 


(Mangali 

Khera) 

Badshapur 





Mohabat/ 


of tahsil 


3, Talwandi 

DP 


Hisar) 


Bawani 

Khera 


padshah|)Dr 





at R.Ds 

40500 


4. Rawat Khera 

5. Talwandi Do 






Ruka 


2s Harlta 

12000 Left 

R.De 

Ends in 7.60 

mm. 

Daha 

Do 

Minor 

Mirka 

23395 

village 


2. Badon 

Do 


Minor 

(Badon 

Sabtwa 


Rangran 







(Mangali 

Rangran/ 

tahsil 


3. Bharri 

Do 


Auklan/ 

Bawani 

Bawani 


4. Harita 

Do 


Hisar) 

Khera) 

Khera 


5. Badon 

Do 




at R.D. 

48314 


Brahma- 

nan 







6, Chiraud 

Do 






7. Prure 

Do 






8. Sabrwa 

Do 






9. Debeta 

Do 

3s Garan- 

26680 Left 

RsD. 

Ends in 14.45 

1 

1. Badon 

Do 

pur 

Harita 

Zero 

Garan- 


Rangran 


Minor 

Minor 

(Badon 

pura/ 


2. Badon 

Do 


(Badon 

Rang¬ 

Bhiwani 


Brahraana 



Rangran/ 

ran/ 

at R.D. 


3. Bharri 

Do 


Bawani 

Bawani 

47500 


4. Dubeta 

Do 


Khera) 

Khera) 



5. Garnpur 

Do 






Khurd 







6. Garnpur 

Do 






Kalan 
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TAPLEDKCow*/.) 


1 

2 


4' 5 

? 7 

$ 

4. Tal- 

4000 Right 

R.D. 

Ends in 1.74 

— 1. Talwandi 

Bawani 

waadi 

Harita 

Zero 

village 

Ruka 

Khera 

Ruka 

Minor 

(Harita/ 

Talwandi 

Talwandi 


Minor 

(Harita/ 

Bawani 

Khera) 

Bawani 

Khera) 

Ruka, 

tahsil 

Bawani 

Khera 
at R.D* 

5700 

Ba.d$hah* 

pur 

Do 

5* Gawar 
Minor 

90370 Right 

Dewa Dis- 

ribulary 

(Barwa/ 

Bhiwani 

Khera) 

R.D. 

Zero 

(Barwa/ 

Bawani 

Khera) 

R.D. 2.80 

9196 

village 

Barwa, 

tahsil 

Bawani 

Khera 

— 1. Barwa 

Do 

6* Dewa 

d9840-Left 

R*D. 

Ends in 7.18 

1. j^arwa 

Do 

distribu¬ 

tary 

Balssamand 
Sub Branch 
(Satrod 
Khurd/ 
Hisar) 

87270 

(Barwa/ 

Bawani 

Khera) 

village 

Siwani, 

tahsil 

Bawani 

Khera 
at R.D. 

110818 

2. Siwani 

Do 
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TABLE IV 

Cbamiels of the Jui Lift Irrigatioa Scheme 

Name of Taking oif Point and Point Length Number Number and Tahsilin 

channel point and the name and the within of pump names of which 

the name of village/ name the houses villages situated 

of village/ tahsil at of Bhiwani on the benefited/ to 
tahsii which it village dis- channel bo benefited 

entosthe atwhi^ tnct 

Bhiwani ch it (Feet) 

district leaves 
the 

Bhiwani 

district 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


i. Jui 

121361-4 

R, D. 

Chan- 1,73,400 

^ 1. Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 

Feeder 

Sunder Sub 

121361-L. 

nels 

Jonpai 


R.D.O. 

Branch 

Sunder 

remain 

2. Deosar 

Do 

173400 

(Mobala/ 

Sub 

within 

3. Malawas 

Do 


Hansi) 

Branch 

Bhiwani 

4. Lohani 

Do 



village 

district 

5, Rajgarh 

Do 



Mohala 




L Jui 

173400* Jui 

R.D. 

Do 89,404 

6 1. Lohni 

Do 

Canal 

Feeder 

173400. 


2. Chainpura 

Do 

R.D.O, 

(Lohani/ 

Jui 


3. Bhakra 

Do 

89404 

Bhiwani) 

Feeder, 


4. Dhani 

Do 



village 


Brahman 




Lohani 


5. Hetam Pura 

Do 


6. Lalbena Do 

Majra 

7. Nakta Do 

8. Legha Do 

Banan 

9. Dhanger Do 

10. Rajgarh Do 

11. Kusambi Do 

12. JuiKalan Do 

13. JuiKhurd Do 

14. Kaim Do 

15. DhabDhani Do 

16. Jhandawas Do 

17. Chandawas Do 

18. Babarwas Do 

19. Indlwali Do 

20. Bejlana Do 
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TABL£ tV(.CoHtd.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

3. Kebar- 

12200.R, 

R.D. 

Channel 

ILOOO 

- 1. Kuhar 

Bhiwani 

pura 

Jui Canal 

12200.R, 

remains 


2. Titani 

Do 

Minor 0- (Lohani/ 

J/C 

within 


3. Maiawas 

Do 

11000 

Bhiwani) 

Village 

Bhiwani 


Kohar 




Lohani 

district 


4. Lohani 

Do 






5. Kusambi 

Do 

4, Titani 

18610-R, 

R.D. 

Do 

23,400 

— 1. Kuhar 

Do 

Minor 

Jui Canal 

18610-R, 



2. Titani 

Do 

0-23400 

(Lohani/ 

J/C 



3, Lohani 

Do 


Bhiwani) 

village 



4. Hetampura 

Do 



Lohani 



5. Legha 
Hetman 

Do 

5. I-R 

17410.R, 

R. D. 

Do 

8,580 

^ 1, Titani 

Do 

Titani 

Titani 

17410-R, 



2. Maiawas 

Do 

minor 

minor, 

Titani 



3. Kohar 

Do 

tail 

Keharpura 

minor* 



4. Kusambi 

Do 

0-8530 

(Kohar/ 

Bhiwaoi) 

viUage 

Keharpura 

(Kohar) 




6. Nakta 

39335-R, 

R.D. 

Do 

14,150 

1. Nakta 

Do 

minor 

J/C(Nakta/ 39335-R, 



2. Oolagarh 

Do 



tail 

0-14150 

Bhiwani) 

J/C 

Village 

Nakta 











L^ha 

minor 

4550-R,J/C R.D. 
(LesW 4550.R, 

Do 

30,210 

— 1. Legha 

Banan 

Do 

tail 

0-30210 

Bhiwani) 

J/C 

Village 



2. Legha 
Hetman 

Do 



Legha 



3* Jeewanbas 

Do 






4. Dhanger 

Do 

8. Simli- 
was 

14628-L, 

Legha 

R. D. 
14628-L, 

Do 

8,200 

— 1* Legha 

Bhanan 

Do 

minor 

minor 

Legha 



2, Jctwanbas 

Do 

tail 

(Legha/ 

minor* 



3. Legha 

Do 

0-8200 

Bhiwani) 

village 



Hetman 




Legha 



4. Simbliwas 

Do 

9. Khana 

- 58000.R, 

58000.R, Do 

45.550 

— 1. Kairu 

Do 

was 

J/C(Cfaan- 

J/C 



2, Chandawas 

Do 

minor 

dawas/ 

village 



3. Khaparwas 

Do 

tail 

Bhiwani) 

Chanda- 



4. Babarwas 

Do 

0-45550 


was 



5. Dharwanwas 

Do 






6. Khariawas 

Do 






7. Mansanbas 

Do 
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XAKLE W{Cmtd.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 ' 

10. I-L-Sub 14520-L, J/CR.D. 

Channel 

9,auO 

— 1. Lohani 

Bhiwani 

Minor 

(Lohani/ 

14520.L, 

remains 


2. Chainpura 

Do 

0-9500 

BHivani) 

J/C 

within 






Village 

Bhiwani 






Lohani 

district 




11, Chain- 

3U60-L,J/C R.D. 

Do 

16.500 

— 1. Dubeya 

Do 

pura 

(Dhani- 

31160-L, 



2. Asalwas 

Do 

Minor 

Brahman/ 

Jui CanaL 



3. Goelpura 

Do 

0-16500 

Bhiwani 

village 



4. Bhakra 

Do 



Dhani 



5. Mehrata 

Do 



Brahman 



6. Haripura 

Do 






7, Dhani 

Do 






Brahman 


12. Jui 

50700-L, 

50700-L, 

Do 

8,950 

— 1, Nakta 

Do 

Minor 

Jui Canal, 

Jui Canal, 



2. Legha 

Do 

0-8950 

(Dhanger/ 

village 



Banan 



Bhiwani) 

Dhanger 



3, Jui Khurd 

Do 

13. Father- 

67750-L, 

R.D. 

Do 

57j400 

— 1. Patherwali 

Do 

wall 

Jui Canal 

67750-L, 



2. Nakta 

Do 

Minor 

(Dhab 

Jui Canal, 



3. Golagarh 

Do 

0-57400 

Dhani/ 

village 



4. Azad Nagar 

Do 


Bhiwani) 

Dhab 



5. JuiKalan 

Do 



Dhani 



6. Jui Khurd 

Do 






7. Lalawas 

Do 






8* Dhab Dhani 

Do 






9, Jhandawas 

Do 






10. Pokharwas 

Do 






11. Nangla 

Do 

14. Lalawas 5000-L, 

5000.L, 

Do 

31,200 

1, Nakta 

Do 

Minor 

Pathcrwali 

Patherwali 



2. Golagarh 

Do 

»j.31200 

minor 

Minor, 



3. Jui Kalan 

Do 


(LaJawas/ 

village 



4. Lalawas 

Do 


Bhiwani) 

Lalawas 





15. Bahl 

89404-R, 

R.D. 

Do 89.500 

1 1. Bairon Lohani 

dtstri- 

Jui Canal 

89404-R, 



2. Bardu Mugal 

Do 

butary 

(Bardupu- 

Jui canal, 



3. Bardu Chena 

Do 

0-89500 

ran/Loharu) village 



4. Bardupuran 

Do 



Bardu- 



5. Bardiyogi 

Do 



puran 



6. Bardu Dhiraj 

Do 






7. Bidhnoi 

Do 
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TABLE ly (Contd.) 


1 

7 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 







8. Serai 

Loharu 







9. Saheryarpur 

Do 







lO. Morkha 

Do 







M. La da was 

Do 

16, Obra 

500-R, 

R.D. 

Channel 

18,200 


1. Devralla 

Bhiwani 

minor 

Bahl dis- 

500-R, 

remains 



2. Obra 

Loharu 

0-18200 

tributary 

Bahl 

within 



3. Bardu Mugal 

Do 


(Bardupu- 

distribu- 

Bhiwani 



4, Bardupuran 

Do 


ran/Loharu) tary village District 



5. Bardu Dhiraj 

Do 



Bardu- 




6, Allaudinpura 

Do 



puran 






17, Bljrta 

331 (5-R, 

R.D. 

Do 

16,500 

_, 

1. Devralla Bhiwani 

Minor 

Obra minor 

3316, 




2. Ladianwali 

Do 

0-16500 

(Bardupu- 

Obra 




3. Tndiwali 

Do 


ran/Loharu) Minor 




4. Bejlana 

Do 

18. Ookal- 

38587-R, 

R.D. 

Do 

26,500 


1, Bidhnoi Loharu 

pura 

Bahl dis> 

38587-R, 




2. Serai 

Do 

0-26500 

tributary 

Bahl 




3. Kaani Kaian 

Do 


(Bldhnol/ 

distribu- 




4 . Kaani Khurd 

Do 


Loharu) 

tary, village 



5. Ookalpura 

Do 



Bidhnoi 






19, Kasni 

6463-R. 

R.D, 

Do 

12,500 


1, Bidhnoi 

Do 

minor 

Gokalpura 

6463, 




2. Hariawas 

Do 

0-12500 

minor 

Gokal- 




3. Kasni Kaian 

Do 


(Serai/ 

pura 




4. Kasni Khurd 

Do 


Loharu) 

minor, 

village 

Serai 




5. Serai 

Do 

20. Dhi- 

0-L, Jui 

R.D.O,-L. 

Do 

29,171 


1. Lohani Bhiwani 

rana 

Canal 

Jui Canal, 




2. Rajgarh 

Do 

minor 

(Lohani/ 

village 




3. Nawa Gaon 

Do 

0-29171 

Bhiwani) 

Lohani 




4. Dhirana 

Do 







5. Haluwas 

Do 

21. Deosar 

15599-L. 

R.D. 

Do 

26,600 

_ 

1. Dhirana 

Do 

sub 

Dhirana 

1S599-L, 




2. Deosar 

Do 

minor 

minor 

Dhirana 




3. Dinod’ 

Do 

0-26600 

(Deosar, 

minoFr 







Bhiwani) 

village 

Deosar 
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table WiCimtd.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

22. Dhab 

4855-R, 

R. D. 

Channel 

9,000 


1. Pokharwas 

Bhiwani 

Dhani 

Pathcrwali 

4855-R. 

remains 



2. Lalawas 

Do 

sub 

minor 

Father- 

within 



3. Dhab Dhani Do 

Minor 

(Lalawas/ 

wali 

Bhiwani 



4. Dhani 

Do 

0-9000 

Bhiwani) 

minor. 

district 



Shivran 




village j 




(Majra of 




Lalawas 




Rural) 


23. Dhan- 

56200.R. 

R.D. 

Do 

16,000 


1. Dhanger 

Do 

ger 

Jui Canal 

56200-R, 




2. Kairu 

Do 

minor 

(Dhanger/ 

Jui Canal, 






R.D.O.- 

Bhiwani) 

village 






16000 


Dbanger 






24. 2.R 

28320.R, 

R. D. 

Do 

5,500 

—• 

1. Kairu 

Do 

Sub 

Jui Canal 

28320.R. 






minor 

(Dhanawas/ Jui Cana!, 






0*5500 

Bhiwani) 

Village 








Dhanawas 






25. Bardu 

2930-R. 

2930-R, 

Do 

J0.500 

mm 

1. Ladianwall 

Do 

sub 

BIjna sub 

Biioa sub 




2, Bardu 

Lobani 

minor 

minor 

minor 




DhiraJ 


0-10500 

(Bardu 








Dhirana/ 








Lohatu) 







26. Deora 

11450.R, 

R.D. 

Do 

10.750 

«•*« 

1. Devralla 

BhM 

sub 

Obra minor 

lUSO-R. 




2, Kairu 

Do 

minor 0- 

(Bardu 

Obra minor. 



3, Bejlana 

Do 

10750 

Mughal/ 

village 




4. Bardu 

Loharu 


Loharu) 

Bardu 




Mughal 




Mughal 




5. Bardu DhlraJ Do 







6. Indiwali 

Do 

27. Bidhnoi 1650-L, 

R.D. 

Do 

22,500 


1. Obra 

Do 

sub 

Gokalpura 

1650-L. 




2. Noonsar 

Do 

minor 

minor 

Gokal- 




3. Bidhnoi 

Do 

0-22500 

(Serai/ 

pura 




4. Sera] 

Do 


Loharu) 

minor. 




5. Hariawas 

Do 



village 








Serai 






28, 3-R 

13850.R. 

13850.R, 

Do 

13.000 


1. KasniKalan Do 

sub 

Gokalpura 

Gokal- 




[2. KasniKhurd Do 

minor 

minor 

pura 
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TABLE IV (Concld.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 6 

7 

8 

0-13000 

(Gokalpura/ minor, 
Loharu) village 

Gokal¬ 
pura 




29. Surpura 68750-R. 

R.D. 

Channel 10,000 — 

1. Surpura 

Loharu 

sub 

Bahi dis- 

68750.R, 

remains 

Khurd 


minor 

tributary 

Bahl 

within 

2. Surpura 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

10000 

(Surpura 

Khurd/ 

Loharu) 

distri¬ 

butary, 

village 

Surpura 

Khurd 

Bhiwani 

district 

Kalan 


30. Girwa 

84700.L, 

R.D. 

Do 2,750 

1. Gurwa 

Do 

minor 

0-2750 

Bahl 

distributary 

(Girwa/ 

Loharu) 

g4700.L. 

Bahl 

distribu¬ 

tary, 

village 

Girwa 

SMMS 7^ 

or 

25$ Kilometres 

2. Patwan 

Do 
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TABLE V 

Channels of the Loharu Lift Irrigation Scheme 


Name of 
channel 


Taking oif Point and Point Length Number Number and Tahsilin 

point and the name and the within of pump names of which 

the name of village/ name of the houses on villages situated 

of village/ tahsiiat village Bhiwani the benefited/ 

tahsil which it at which district channel lobe 

enters the it leaves (Feet) benefited 

Bhiwani the 
district Bhiwani 
district 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


1. Loharu 213000.R of 213000-R Channel 97,000 


Feeder 

Drain No. 8 

of drain 

remains 



R.D.O.- 

(Bhakra/ 

No. 8, 

within 



97000 

Jhajjar) 

village 

Bhiwani 





Bhakra 

district 



Loharu 

97000- 

97000-, 

Do l,15,5Cp 

8 1, RawaJdhi Dadri 

Canal 

Loharu 

Loharu 


2, Sahuwas 

Do 

R.D,0* 

Canal 

Feeder, 


3. Charkhi 

Do 

115500 

(Dadri/ 

villagej 


4. Kheribura 

Do 


Dadri) 

Dadri 


5. Kheri Batter 

DO 





6. Pandwan 

Do 





7. Birhi Kalan 

Do 





8. Birhi Khurd 

Do 





9. Mehra 

Do 





10. Barsana 

Do 


11. Dadri Do 

12. Ghikahcra Do 

13. Tiwala Do 

14. Atela Kalan Do 

15. Bilawal Do 

16. Bindraban Do 

17. Rehroda Do 

Khurd 

18. Rehroda Do 

Kalan 

19. Pichopa Do 
Khurd 

20. MandiHarya Do 

21. Berla Do 

21. Neemar Do 

23. MandiKchar Do 

24. Mandi Do 

Pirana 

25. Pichopa Kalan Do 
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TABLE 

V iContd.) 



1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

3. Mihra 

4695 3-L, 

46950-L, Channel 

30,500 

3 1. Barsana 

Dadri 

Distri¬ 

Loharu 

Loharu remains 


2. Tiwala 

Do 

butary 

Canal 

Canal, within 


3. Mchra 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

(Barsana/ 

village Bhiwaiii 


4. Kheri Batter 

Do 

30500 

Dadri) 

Barsana district 


5. Kheribura 

Do 

4. Badb- 

42000-R, 

42000-R, Do 

1,02,500 

4 1. Dhani 

Do 

wana 

Loharu 

Loharu 


Phogat 


distri¬ 

Feeder 

Feeder, 


2. Dadri 

Do 

butary 

(Kidara/ 

village 


3, Kapnri 

Do 

R.D,0*- 

Dadri) 

Kidara 


4. RamNagar 

Do 

102500 




5. Ghasola 

Do 





6. Kalyana 

Do 





7* Mandola 

DO 





8. Mandoli 

Do 





9. Abidpura 

Do 





10. Balali 

Do 





11. Kalali 

Do 





12. TikanKhurd 

Do 

5. Dudhwa 

102500-L, 

i02500-L, Do 

27,700 

1 1. Abidpura 

Do 

Miaor 

Badhwana 

Badh¬ 


2. Changrod 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

distributary 

wana 


3. Badhwana 

Do 

27700 

(Balali/ 

Distri¬ 


4. Dudhwa 

Do 


Dadri) 

butary, 


5, Chiriya 

Do 



village 


6. Datoli 

Do 



Balali 


7. Makrana 

Do 

6. Gothra 

88250-L, 

88250, Do 

39,700 

2 1. Mandola 

Do 

minor 

Badhwana 

Badhwana 


2. Balkera 

Do 

R,D.O*- 

distributary 

distribu- 


3. Mori 

Do 

39700 

(Mandola/ 

tubary. 


4. Santokhpura 

Do 


Dadri) 

village 


5. Gothara 

Do 



Mandola 


6. Mehrana 

Do 





7. TikanKhurd 

Do 

7. Makrana 18830-R, 

18830-L, Do 

7,750 

__ 1. Balkera 

Do 

Sub¬ 

Gothra 

Gothra 


2. Makrani 

Do 

minor 

minor 

Minor, 


3. Makrana 

Do 

R,D.O,- 

(Balkera/ 

village 




7750 

Dadri) 

Balkera 




8. L.R. 

74076-R, 

74076-R, Do 

9,500 

— 1. Balkera 

Do 

Minor 

Badwana 

Badhwana 


2. Makrani 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

distributary 

distributary. 


3. Makrana 

Do 

9500 

(Kalyana/ 

village 





Dadri) 

Kalyana 
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TABLE V(C<»«/<f.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9. Gothra 

29830- 

29830.L. 

Channel 

5,750 


1. Mandola 

Dadri 

sub 

Gothra 

Gothra 

remains 



2. Balkera 

Do 

Minor 

Minor 

Minor, 

within 



3, Mori 

Do 

R*D.O*- 

(Gothra/ 

village 

Bhiwani 



4. Santokhpura 

Do 

5750 

Dadri) 

Gotlira 

district 



5. Gothra 

Do 







6. Mehrana 

Do 







7. TikanKhurd 

Do 

10. Kheri 

63175-L, 

63175-L, 

Do 

11,429 

_ 

1. Ghasola 

Do 

Sanwal 

Badhwana 

Badh- 




2. RamNagar 

Do 

Minor 

distributary. 

wana 




3. Kapuri 

Do 

R.D,0. 

(Ghasola/ 

distribu- 




4. TikanKalan 

Do 

11429 

Dadri) 

tary. 




5. Kheri 

Do 



village 

Ghasola 




Sanwal 


11. Kheri- 

62000-R, 

62000.R, 

Do 

28,000 


1. Ghasola 

Do 

bura 

Badhwana 

Badhwana 



2. Dadri 

Do 

Minor 

distributary 

distributary. 



3. Kheribura 

Dc 

R.D.O. 

(Ghasola/ 

village 




4. Bharwin 

Do 

,28000 

Dadri) 

Ghasola 




5. Charkhi 

Do 

12. Dadri 

5755-R. 

5755-R, 

Do 

8,694 

_ 

1. Ghasola 

Do 

Sub 

Kheri bura 

Kheribura 



2, Dadri 

Do 

Minor 

Minor 

Minor, 




3. Bharwin 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

(Dadri/ 

Dadri) 

village 






8694 ^ 

Dadri 











13. T-R 

48000-R, 

48000-R, 

Do 

10,000;; 

_ 

1. Charkhi 

Do 

Dadri 

Dadri 

Dadri 




Dadri 


sub 

Minor 

Minor, 






Minor 

(Dadri/ 

village 






d-10000 

Dadri) 

Dadri 






14. Gokal 

97050-L, 

97050.L, 

Do 

38,500 


1, Berla 

Do 

Distri¬ 

I.G. Canal 

Loharu 




2. Todi 

Do 

butary 

(Berla/ 

Canal, 




3. Rambas 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

Dadri) 

village 




4. Rudrol 

Do 

38500 


Berla 




5. Chandini 

Do 







6. MatnKhurd 

Do 







7. MainKalan 

Do 







8. Ramalwas 

Do 







9. Gokal 

Do 

15. Bijna 

38500-T, 

38500-T.F., Do 

14.000 


1, Chfndani 

Do 

Minor 

Gokal 

Gokal 




2. MainKhurd 

Do 

R.D.O. Distributary Distributary, 



3, Rudrol 

Do 
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TABLE V(0»l/rf.) 


14000 (aamalwas/ village 

Dadri) Ramalwas 


16. Jhjjha 

38500-Tail 

38500-TR, Channel 

14,250 _ 

Minor 

Right, Gokal Gokal remains 


R.D.O. 

Distributary 

Distribu- within 


14250 

(Ramalwas/ 

tary, Bhiwani 



Dadri) 

village district 




Ramalwas 


17. Qudana 

24200-L, 

24200-L, Do 

21,000 ~ 

minor 

Gokal 

Gokal 


R.P.O. 

Distributary Distributary, 


21000 

(Ramalwas/ 

village 



Dadri) 

Ramalwas 


18. Pichopa 

9300-L, 

9300-L, Do 

13,600 — 

Minor 

Gokal 

Gokal 


R.D.O. 

Distributary Distributary,^ 


13600 

(Berla/ 

village 



Dadri) 

Berla 


19. Pichopa 

62050-L, 

62050-L, Do 

13,500 — 

Kalan 

Loharu 

Loharu 


Distri¬ 

Canal, 

Canal. 


butary 

(Bilawal/ 

Bilawal 


R.D.O.- 

Dadri) 



13500 




20. Todi 

3000-R. 

3000-R, Do 

18,000 - 

Minor 

Pichopa 

Pichopa 


R.D.O. 

Kalan 

Kalan 


18000 

Distributary Distributary, 



(Bilawal/ 

village 



Dadri) 

Bilawal 


21. Unn 

115500-L, 

115500-L, Do 

25,000 

Minor 

Loharu 

Loharu 


R.D.O.- 

. Canal 

Canal, 


25000 

(Kiskandha/ village 



Dadri) 

Kiskan- 



7 

8 

4. Khudana 

Dadri 

5. Bijna 

Do 

6. Jawa 

Do 

7. Khudana 

Do 

1. Ri malwas 

Do 

2. Jhojhu 

Do 

Kalan 

3. BalaliKalali 

Do 

4. Abiapur 

Do 

5. Jhojhu Khurd 

Do 

1. Rambas 

Do 

2. Gudana 

Do 

1. Pichopa Khurd Do 

2, MandiHarya 

Do 

3. Bindraban 

Do 

4. Pichopa 

Do 

Kalan 

Do 

5. Todi 

Do 

6. Kubja Nagar 

Do 

1. Bilawal 

Do 

2. Pichopa 

Do 

3. Bindraban 

Do 

4. Todi 

Do 

5. Pichopa 

Do 

Khura 

1. Bilawal 

Do 

2. Pichojja Kalan Bo 

3. Bindraban 

Do 

4. Todi 

Do 

5. Pichopa 

Do 

Khurd 

1. Kanera 

Do 

2. Dhansari 

Do 

3. Dagroli 

Do 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

22. Dagroli 106C0-R, 

19600-L, 

Channel 

30,425 

1. Dagroli 

Dadri 

Distri- 

Loharu 

Loharu 

remains 


2. Kanhera 

Do 

butary 

Canal 

Canal, 

within 


3. Neemar 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

(Neemar/ 

village 

Bhiwani 


4. Rudrol 

Do 

30425 

Dadri) 

Neeraar 

district 


5. Un 

Do 

23. Kitlaua 

7060-R, 

7060.R, 

Do 

58,500 

— 1. Charkhi 

Do 

Distri- 

Loharu 

Loharu 



2. Pantawas 

Do 

butary 

Canal 

Canal. 



' Kalan 


R.D.O.- 

(Charkhi/ 

village 



3. Mankawas 

Do 

58500 

Dadri; 

Charkhi 



4. Akhtarpura 

Do 






5. Rasiwas 

Do 






6. Dohki 

Do 






7. Narshingwas. Do 






8. Nandgaon 

Bhiwani 






9. Neemriwali 

Do 

24. Oocipur 47000-R, 

47000-R, 

Do 

11,750 

— 1. Rasiwas 

Dadri 

Minor 

Kitlana 

Kitlana 



2. Dohki 

Do 

R.D.O, 

Distributary 

Distri- 



3. Kitlana 

Bhiwani 

11750 

(Rasiwas/ 

butary, 



4. Galkata 

Dadri 


Dadri) 

village 







Rasiwas 





25. Pehlad- 

4500-L, 

4500-L. 

Do 

10,500 

^ 1. Neemriwali 

Bhiwani 

garh 

Goripur 

Goripur 



2, Pehladgarh 

Do 

Minor 

Minor 

Minor, 



3. Kitlana 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

(Rasiwas/ 

village 





10500 

Dadri) 

Rasiwas 





26* Roop- 

47000.L, 

47000-L, 

Do 

12,000 

^ 3. Nandgaon 

Do 

garh 

Kitlana 

Kitlana 



2. Roopgarh 

Do 

Minor 

Distributary 

Distribu¬ 



3. Rasiwas 

Dadri 

R.D.O,- 

(Rasiwas/ 

tary, 





12000 

Dadri) 

village 







Rasiwas 





27. Paata- 

22D50-L, 

22050.R, 

Do 

9,250 

— 1. Akhtarpura 

Do 

was 

Kitlana 

Kitlana 



2. Pantawas 

Do 

Minor 

Distributary Distri- 



Kalan 


R.D.O.- 

(Akhtar- 

butaiy, 



3. Pantawas 

Do 

9250 

pura/ 

village 



Khurd 



Dadri) 

Akhtar- 



4. Dohki 

Do 



pura 



5. Kitlana 

Bhiwani 

28. Kural 

54300-R, 

54300-R, 

Channel 

74,500 

— 1. Atela 

Dadri 

Distri 

Loharu 

Loharu 

remains 


Khurd 
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4 

5 
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butary 

Canal 

Canal, 

within 


2. Atela Kalan 

Dadri 

R.D.O.- 

(Atela 

village 

Bhiwani 


3. Dohka Moji 

Do 

74500 

Kalan/ 

Atela 

district 


4. Rehrodi 

Do 


Dadn\ 

Kalan 



5. Umarwas 

Do 






6. Jeetpura 

Bhiwani 






7. Bhariwas 

Dadri 






8. Kakroli 

Do 






Sardara 







9. Kakroli 

Do 






Hukmi 







10. Lada was 

Do 






11. Diwarka 

Do 






12. Kural 

Loharu 

29. Um'ir- 

37950-R, 

37950-R, 

Do 

14,500 

— 1. Umarwas 

Dadri 

was 

Rural 

Rural 



2. Jeetpura 

Bhiwani 

Minor 

Distributary Distri- 



(Majra) 


R.D.O.- 

(Jeetpura/ 

butary, 





14500 

Dadri) 

village 

Jeetpura 





30. Khiir- 

9740-L, 

9740.L, 

Do 

6.000 

1. Kebarpur 

Do 

pura 

Umarwas 

Umarwas, 



2* Baraniwali 

Do 




Minor 

Minor 

village 



3. Nangla 

Do 

R.D.O,- 

(Jeetpura/ 

Jeetpura 





6000 

Dadri) 






31. Nangla 

25250-R, 

25250.R, 

Do 

119,600 

— 1, Dudiwala 

Do 

Minor 

Rural 

Rural 



2, Kishanpura 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

Distributary 

Distri- 



3. Kaluwala 

Do 

19600 

(Umarwas/ 

butary. 






Dadri) 

village 







Umarwas 




32. Nangla 

8300-R, 

8300-R, 

Do 

5.000 

—1. Dudiwala 

Do 

Sub 

Nangla 

Nangla 



2. Kishanpura 

Do 

Minor 

Minor 

Minor, 



3. Kaluwala 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

(Dhoka 

village 





5000 

Dina/ 

Dohka 






Dadri) 

Dina 





33. Kalii- 

9300-R, 

9000-R, 

Do 

13,500 

^ 1. Atela 

Do 

wala 

Kural 

Kural 



Khurd 


Minor 

Distributary 

Distri- 



2. Dohka 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

(Atela 

butary. 



3. Kaluwala 

Do 

13500 

Khurd/ 

village 






Dadri) 

Atela 

Rhurd 
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34. Ladawas 88365-R, 

88365-R, 

Channel 1.37,500 

—^ 1, Mandi 

Dadri 

Distri- 

Loharu 

Loharu 

remains 

Pirana 


butary 

Canal 

Canal, 

within 

2. Mandi Harya 

Do 

R.D.O.- 

(Mandi 

village 

Bhiwani 

3, Hue 

Do 

137500 

Harya/ 

Mandi 

district 

4. Dalawas 

Do 


Dadri) 

Harya 


5. Bir Dalawas 

Do 


6. Gopi Do 

7. Ladawas Do 

8. Kakroli Do 


Hukmi 

9. Jagram bas Do 

10. Dandma Do 

11. Dwarka Do 

12. Shyam Kalyan Do 

13. Kuralbas Loharu 

14. Kural Do 

15. Dhingawa Do 
Shimian 

16. Bardu DWraj Do 

17. Bardu Do 

Puran 

18. Bardu Do 

Mughal 

19. Bardu Ghana Do 

20. Badhara Dadri 

21. Bhopli Do 

22. Amirwas Loharu 

23. Allaudinpur Do 

24. Budhera Do 

25. Bithan Do 

26. Bidhnoi Do 

27. Chehar Do 

Kalan 

28. Serai Do 

29. Gokalpura Do 

30. Bahl Do 


35. Bardu 

84140-R, 

84140-R, Channel 19,500 

— 1, Bardu 

Do 

Chain a 

Ladawas 

Ladawas remains 

Chaina 


Minor 

Distributary Distribu- within 

2. Bardu Puran 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Alaudin- 

butary, Bhiwani 

3. Kural 

Do 

19500 

pura/Dadri) 

village district 

4, Kuralbas 

Do 


Alaudin* 


niirfi 
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36, Dwarka 

37470-R, 

37470-R, Channel 18,000 

— 1, Gopi 

Dadri 

Minor 

Ladawas 

Ladawas remains 

2. Damdma 

Do 

R,D.O. 

Distributary Distributary, within 

3. Dwarka 

Do 

18000 

(Gopi/ 

Village Bhiwani 

4. Ladawas 

Do 


Dadri) 

Gopi district 



37. K^oli 

7100-R, 

7100-R, Do 23,000 

— 1. Hue 

Do 

Hukrai 

Ladawas 

Ladawas 

2. Mandi Kehar 

Do 

Minor 

Distributary 

Distributary, 

3. Jagrambass 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Hue/Dadri) village 

4. Kakrauli 

Do 

23000 


Hue 

Hukmi 





5. Gopi 

Do 




6. Ladawas 

Do 




7. Dalawas 

Do 




8. Kakrauli 

Hatti 

Do 

38. Sorra 

97300-R, 

97300-R, Do 1,60,000 

— 1. Mandi 

Do 

Distri¬ 

Loharu 

Loharu 

Pirana 


butary 

Canal 

Canal, 

2. Berla 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Berla/ 

village 

3. Badhara 

Do 

160000 

Dadri) 

Berla 

4. Hansawas 
Khurd 

Do 




5. Bir Dalawas 

Do 




6. Bhandwa 

Do 




7. Kari Dharni 

8. Kari Modh 

Do 

Do 




9. KariRupa 

Do 




10. Kari Das 

Do 




11. Bhopli 

Do 




12. AduKari 

Do 




13. Kari Tokha 

Do 




14. Khorra 

Do 




15. Gobindpura 

Do 




16. Gobindpura 
Kalan 

Do 




17, Jewli 

Do 




18. Chandawas 

Do 




19. Singhani 

Loharu 




20. Kishanpura 

Dadri 




21, Dhingawas 
Jatan 

Loharu 




22. Dhingawas 
Shamian 

Do 




23. Kharkari 

Do 




24. Palri 

Dadri 
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25. Naqipur 

Loharu 





26. Chahr Khurd 

Do 





27. Sarsi 

Do 





28. Bahl 

Do 





29. Patwan 

Do 





30. Budheri 

Do 





31. Sodiwas 

Do 

39. Chehar 

120050-R, 

120050-R, Channel 

12,900 

— 1. Chehar 

Do 

KJhurd 

Sorra 

Sorra remains 


Khurd 


Minor 

Distributary Distri- within 


2. Chehar 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Sarsi/ 

butary, Bhiwani 


Kalan 


12900 

Loharu) 

village district 


3. Sarsi 

Do 



Sarsi 


4. Naqipur 

Do 





Pahari 


40. Sarsi 

5800-L, 

5800-L, Do 

4,000 

—> 1. Chehar 

Do 

Sub 

Chehar 

Chehar 


Khurd 


Minor 

Khurd 

Khurd 


2. Chehar Kalan 

i Do 

R.D,0. 

Minor 

Minor, 


3. Sarsi 

Do 

4000 

(Sarsi/ 

village 


4. Naqipur 

Do 


Loharu) 

Sarsi 


5. Pahari 

Do 

41. Neki- 

47000-R, 

47000-R, Do 

54,300 

— 1, Adu Kari 

Dadri 

pura 

Sorra 

Sorra 


2. Kari Tokha 

Do 

Minor 

Distributary Distributary. 


3. Kharkari 

Loharu 

R.D,0. 

(Gobind- 

village 


4. Dhigawa 

Do 

54500 

pura/Dadri) Gobindpura 


5. Shamina 

Do 





6. Dhigawa 

Do 





Jatan 



7. Dhani Do 

Lacbman 

8. Allaudinpur Do 

9. Badhara Do 

10. Amirwas Do 

11. Mohinud Do 

Nagar 

12. Chehar Kalan Do 

13. NaqipLir Do 

14. Singhani Do 

15. Khorra Dadri 

16. Kari Dhariii Do 

42* Badhara 24200-R, 24200-R, Channel 21,600 -- 1. Badhara Do 

Minor Sorra Sorra remains 2. Pachgama Do 
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R.D*0. 

Distributary Distribu- within 

3. Gopi 

Dadri 

21600 

(Badhara/ 

tary, Bhiwani 

4. Karimodh 

Do 


Dadri) 

village district 

5. KariRuppa 

Do 



Badhara 

6. Kari Dhami 

Do 

43. Jewli 

10325-R, 

10325-R, Channel 12,000 

— 1. Jewli 

Do 

Minor 

Sorra 

Sorra remains 

2. Berla 

Do 

R.B.O. 

Distributary Distribu- within 

3. Mandi Prana 

Do 

12000 

(Jewli/ 

tary. Bhiwani 

4. Badhara 

Do 


Dadri 

village district 





Jewli 



44. Jewli 

1700-L, 

1700-L, Do 5,000 

— 1. Jeoli 

Do 

Sub 

Jewli Minor 

Jewli 

2. Berla 

Do 

Minor 

(Jewli/ 

Minor. 

3. Mandi 

Do 

R.D.O, 

Dadri) 

village 

Prana 


5000 


Jewli 

4. Badhara 

Do 

45. Loharu 

115500-R, 

115500-R, Do 1,07,000 

— 1. Dhani 

Loharu 

Distri¬ 

Loharu 

Loharu 

Dhola 


butary 

Canal 

Canal, 

2. Nai Wali 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Kishkanda/ village 

3. Sohansra 

Do 

107000 

Dadri) 

Kishkanda 

4. Ahmadwas 

Do 




5. Phurtia 

Do 




Bhuna 





6. Alkanan 

Do 




7. Phurtia 

Do 




Khera 





8. Gagarwas 

Do 




9. Phartia 

Do 




10. Loharu 

Do 




IL Dhani Mughal Do 




12. Phartiatal 

Do 




13. Dhani 

Do 




Mansukh 

Do 




14. Gothera 

Do 




15. Damkora 

Do 

46. Dbam- 

106000-R, 

106000-R, Do 1,07,000 

— 1. Neemar 

Dadri 

kora 

Loharu 

Loharu 

2. Kishkanda 

Do 

Distribu¬ 

Canal 

Canal, 

3. Chandwas 

Do 

tary 

(Neena/ 

village 

4. Hanswas 

Do 

R.D.O. 

Dadri) 

Neena 

Khurd 


107000 



5. Hansawas 

Do 




Kalan 





6. Ladd 

Do 
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47. JhaDjra 
Minor 
R.Di<D. 
13750* 


48. Jhumi>a 

butary 

R.D.O. 

133e0p 



74050-R, 74050-R, Channel 

Damkora Damkora remains 

Distribiit^i^ Bistribu- witlHh 

(Gothera/ tary, Bhiwani 

Dadr# >^illagc district 


13,750 


I060f0ty-R, 

Lobaru 

Canal 

(NeemAt/ 

Dadri) 


Gothera 

l'6ffl)00-R, Do 

Loharu 

Canal, 

village 

Neemar 


1,33,000 


6 7 

8 

7. Suraigarh 

Dadri 

$. Ahmadwas 

Loharu 

9. Bisalwas 

Do 

10. Gagarwas 

Do 

li. Phurtia Khera Do 

12. Lohani 

Do 

13. Gothera 

Do. 

14. Kushalpnra 

Do 

1*5. Damkora 

Do 

1. Jhanjra 

Toda 

Do 

2: Gothera 

Dadri* 


T, Neemar 

D« 

2, Chandwas 

Do 

3.. Hanswas 

Do 

> Khurd 

4. Hansawaa 

Do. 

. . Kalan 

5. Bhandwa 

Do 

6. Ladd 

Do 

7. Surajgarh 

Do 

8. Barwas 

Loharu 

9. Bisalwas 

Do 

10. Bashirwas 

Do 

11. Jhumpa 

Do 

Khurd 

12. Jhumpa 

Do 

Kalan 

13. Gignow 

Do 

14. Jhanjra Toda 

Do 

15, Jhanjra 

Do 

Sheoran 

16. Dhani Ahmad Do 

W; Berhatoo 

DO 

18. Kishkahda 

Dadrf' 

19. Dhanasri 

(Do 

20. Nandba 

Do 

Shampura 

Lohfeti 

22. Ahmadwas 

&& 

23* Dhani Dola 

Do 
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3 

4' 

5 
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1 

1 

93200-R, 

93200-^R, 

Channel 

21,0C0 

—, 1. Dhana Jcgi 

to^aru 

Nlrnbr 

J^mpa 

Jhompa 

remains 


2.<Pahari 

De 

R.D.O. 

Distributary Distribu- 

within 


3. Paja 

Do 

21000 

"(Berhaioo/ 

tary, 

Bhiwani 


4. Budheri 

Do 


Loharu) 

village 

district 


5. Barhala 

Do 



Berhaioo 



0. l^ah^al 

Do 

50. Sighaai 

49100-R, 

49100.R, 


18,000 

1. Basirwas 

Do 

Minor 

Jhompa 

Jhompa 



2, Jhumpa 

Do 

R.D,0. 

Distributaty Distribu- 



Kalan 


18000 

(Barwas/ 

taty, 



3, Sihyiani 

Do 


Loharu) 

village 



4. Khorara 

Dadri 



Barwas 



5. Barwas 

Loharu 

51. Dudi- 

52500-R, 

S2S00hRy 

Do 

32;000 

1. Atela Kalan 

Dadri 

wala 

Loharu 

Lohatu 



2. Dohka 

Do 

Distnbu* 

Canal 

Canal, 



3. Chhapar 

Do 

tary 

(Atela Kalan/ village 



4. Rampura 

Do 

R.D.O. 

Dadri) 

'Atela 



5. Dudhiwala 

Do 

32000 


Kaiar 



6. Nandkaran 

Do 

52. Ram-] 

19000-R, 

19000-R,r ‘Do 'H'22.'500E: 

— 1. Dohk a 

Do 

pura 

Dudiwala 

jD>udiwa(a 



2. Rampura 

Do 

Minor 

Distributary Distriba-' 



3. Chhapar 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Dohka 




4. Sarangpur 

Do 

22500 

Haiya/ 

vUiagp 






Dadri) 

Dohfca 







flarya 





53. Atcla 

48000-R, 

48000-R, 

jpp 


1. Bgorsapa 

Do 

Kalan 

Loharu 

Loharu 



2. Atela Kalan 

Do 

Distribu¬ 

Canal 

Canal, 



3* Chhapar 

Do 

tary 

(Barsana/ 

village 



4. Narsingwas 

Do 

R.D.O. 

Dadri) 

Barsana 



5. Nandgaon 

Bhiwani 

31135 





6. Birhi 

Dadri 






7. Pandwan 

Do 


18.m?33 


20 
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TABLE VI 

Stages of the Siwani Canal System 


Stages Gross CuUurable Cost* Names ofchaimels 
Area Command- (Rs.in 
(Hectares) cd Area lakhs) 

(Hectares) 


Maximum Number 
lift of pump 

involved in bouses 
any one 
direction 
(Metres) 


1 17,500 13,000 290 (a) DeosarFeeder; 3.2 

(b) Minors and sub-minors ; 

Sewani Minor, Naloi Minor, 

Naloi sub-minor, Partamal 
Minor and Gurera Minor. 


II& 61,000 45.000 940 (a) Siwani Foodcr; 31. j 

in (b) Siwani Canal; 

(c) Distributaries (Names of 
minors and sub-minors off- 
taking a distributary are 
mentioned in parentheses); 

Talwajidi Ruka, Talwandi, 
Daryapur, Dhani Miran 
(Dhani Dhirja minor).Gadwa, 

Miran, Sherpura, (Bhera 
Minor) Mandhan, Motipura 
(Gudha Minor, Budhsaheli 
Minor), Sandawa (Bhariwas 
Minor, Badaula Minor) 
Isharwai (Gosainwala Minor, 
Talwani sub-minor, Dhani 
Bhakran Minor), Hasan 
(Salehwala Minor, Salehwala 
sub-minor), Mithi (Mandholi 
Minor Gopalwas Minor), 
SaIempur(Salempur Minor 
Sidbanwa Minor, Dhar- 
wanbas Minor). 

IV 18,500 15,000 350g^ (a) Nigana Feeder; 27,0 

(b) Nigana Canal; 

(c) Nigana Canal_ 

Siwani Canal Link , 

(d) Distributaries (Names of 
minors and sub-minors off- 
taking a distributary are 
mentioned in parentheses): 

Kharkhari, Nigana, Nigana 
Hill, Dulehri, Jhanwari, 
Gudha, Saral, Alampur, 

Dadam (Dadam Hill Minor), 
Balawas (Baganwala Minor, 
Khatiak sub minor, Balawas 
Minor and Kuari Minor). 


Total: 97,000 73.000 1.580 


2 


9 


10 


♦Revised figures. 
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Name of 
channel 


Taking off Point and Point Length Number Number and Tahsilin 
point and the luime and the within of pump names of which 

then?me of village/ name of the houses villages situated 

of village/ tahsilat village Bhiwani on the benefited/to be 

tahsil which it at which district channel benefited 

enters the it leaves (Kilo- 
Bhiwani the metres) 
district Bhiwani 
district 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

Stage 1 







1. Deosar 

R.D,223000, 

R.D. 

Ends 

19.96 

1 1. Barwa 

Bawani 

Feeder 

Siwani 

69500, 

within 



Khera 

R,D,0. 

Fcjeder 

Deosar 

Bhiwani' 


2. Siwani 

Do 

135DOO 

(Dabra/ 

Feeder 

district 


3, Kikral 

Do 


Hissar) 

(Barwa/ 



4. Dhani 

Loharu 



Bawani 



Silanwali 




Khera) 



5. Lilas 

Do 

2. Siwaiii 

R.D.69482, 

Starts 

Ends 

19.66 

1. Barwa 

Bawani 

Minor 

Deosa r 

within 

within 



Khera 

R,D.O. 

Feeder 

the 

the 


2. Khera 

Do 

64500 

(Barwa/ 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 


3. Dhulkot 

Do 


Bawani 

district 

district 


4. Siwani 

Do 


Khera) 




5. Talwandi 

Do 






6. Badshahpur 

Do 






Rupana 


3. Naloi 

R,D.102884, 

, Do 

Do 

7.62 

— 1. Kikral 

Do 

Minor 

Deosar 




2. Siwani 

Do 

R.D.O. 

Feeder 




3. Naloi 

Do 

25000 

(Siwani/ 




4. Gurera 

Loharu 


Bawani 







Khera) 






(i) Naloi 

R.D.12580, 

Do 

Do 

6.25 

— 1. Naloi 

Bawani 

Sub 

Naloi 





Khera 

Minor 

Minor 




2. Siwani 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Naloi/ 




3. Kikral 

Do 

20500 

Bawani 




4. Gurera 

Loharu 


Khera) 






4. Parta- 

R.D,117633, 

Do 

Do 

1.83 

— 1. Siwani 

Bawani 

mal 

Deosar 




(Partamal) 

Khera 

Minor 

Feeder 






R.D.O. 

(Siwani/ 






6000 

Bawani 







Khera) 
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table vn {Contd.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5. Gurera 

R,D,119383, 

Starts 

Ends 

4.42 

_ 

1. Siwani 

BawanilKbera 

Minor 

Deos^r 

within 

within 



2. Dhani 

Loharu 

R.D.O. 

Feeder 

the 

the 



Sailanwali 


14500 

(Siwani/ 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 



3. Gurera 

Do 


Bawani 

Kliera) 

district 

district 





Stage 







6. Siwani 

R.D.172376, 

R.D.258. 

Do 

11.49 

— 

Carrier Channel 

Feeder 

Petwar 

592 







Distributary Siwani 






219550- 

(Dabra/ 

Feeder, 






296300 

Hisar) 

Dabra 

(Hisar) 






7. Siwani 

R.D.296 

Starts 

Do 

23.07 

5 

Carrier Channel 

Canal 

300, Siwani 

within 






R.D.O. 

Feeder 

Bhiwani 






75600 

(Saharwa/ 

district 







Bawani 

Khera) 







8, Tal- 
wandi 

R,D. 18L 
Siwani 

Do 

Do 

7.3 

1 

1. Talwandi 
Ruka 

Bawani 

Khera 





Ruka 

Canal 





2. Talwandi 

Do 

Distri- 

(Saharwa/ 





Badshahpur 

butary 

Bawani 





3. Saharwa 

Do 





R.D.O. 

24570 

Khera) 







9, Tal- 

R.D.6890, 

Do 

Do 

5.3 

— 

1. Chanana 

.Bhiwani 

wandi 

Siwani 





2. Talwandi 

Bawani 

distri- 

Canal 





Badshahpur 

Khera 

butary 

(Chanana/ 





3, Saharwa 

Do 

R.D.O*. 

18620 

Bhiwani) 







10. Darya- 

R.D.10610, 

Do 

Do 

3.05 

— 

1. Saharwa 

Do 

pur dis¬ 

Siwani 





2. Chanana 

Bhiwani 

tributary 

R.D.O. 

10000 

Canal 

(Chanana/ 

Bhiwani) 





3. Daryapur 

Do 

11. Dhani 

R.D.18I50. 

Do 

Do 

5.33 

— 

1. Miran 

Do 

Miran 

Siwani 





2. Bhera 

Do 

distri¬ 

Canal 





3. Gadawa 

Do 

butary 

R.D.O. 

17500 

(Miran/ 

Bhiwani) 
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TABLE Vn iCmad.) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


12. Dhani 

R.D.6948, 

Dhirjan 

Dhani 

R.D.O. 

13840 

Miran 

distributary 

(Miran/ 

Bhiwani) 

13. Gadawa 

R.D.26210. 

distribu- 

Siwani 

butary 

Canal 

R.D,0. 

45000 

(Mirao/ 

Bhiwani) 

14. Miran 

R.D,37185, 

distribu¬ 

Siwani 

tary 

Canal 

R.D.O. 

27500 

(Sidhan/ 

Bhiwani) 

15. Sher- 

R.D.38750. 

pura 

Siwani 

distri¬ 

Canal 

butary 

(Sidhan/ 

R.D,0, 

45500 

Bhiwani 

(i) Bhera 

R.D.5000, 

Minor 

R.D.O. 

12500 

Sherpura 

distributary 

(Miran/ 

Bhiwani) 

16. Midhan 

R.D.46890, 

distri¬ 

Siwani 

butary 

Canal 

R.D.O. 

(Midhan/ 

3630 

Bhiwani) 

17. Moti- 

R.D.47000 

pura 

Siwani 

distri¬ 

Canal 

butary 

(Mandhan/ 

R.D.O. 

95000 

Bhiwani) 


Starts 

within 

Bhiwani 

district 

Ends 

within 

Bhiwani 

district 

4.22 

Do 

Do 

12.72 

Do 

Do 

7.39 

Do 

Do 

13,88 

Do 

Do 

8.39 

Do 

Do 

1.13 

Do 

Do 

28.98 


1. Miran 

Bhiwani 

2. Chanana 

Do 

3. Dhani 

Bawani 

Ruhnat 

Khera 


1, Miran 

Bhiwani 

2. Sidhan 

Do 

3. Gadawa 

Do 

4. Kharkhari 

Do 

1. Sidhan 

Do 

2. JhulH 

Do 

3. Miran 

Do 

4. Daryapur 

Do 

1. Sidhan 

Do 

2. Bhera 

Do 

3. Kalaud 

Do 

4. Mohla 

Do 

5. Gandawas 

Do 

1. Miran 

Do 

2. Bhera 

Do 

1. Maiidhan 

Do 


1. Mandhan 

Do 

2. Dewawas 

Lobaru 

3. Kalaud 

Do 

4. Gudha 

Do 

5. Bidhawan 

Do 

6. Dhani 

Do 

Bhakran 

7. Jhumpa 

Do 

Kalan 

So Jhumpa 

Do 

Khurd 
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TABLE VtHCm4.) 

1_2_ 3 4 5 6 _7_ 8 

9. Sainiwa^ Bhiwani 

10. Dias Do 


(i) Giidha 

R.D.15760, 

Starts 

Ends 

8.85 

— 1, Dewawas 

Loharu 

Minor 

Motipura 

within 

within 


2. Kalaud 

Do 

R.D.O. 

distributary 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 


3. Gudha 

Do 

29000 

(Dewawas/ 

district 

district 


4. Mohla 

Do 


Loharu) 




5. Gangala 

Do 

(ii) Budh- 

R.D.62312, 

Do 

Do 

5.33 

— 1. Jhumpa 

Do 

saheli 

Motipura 




Kalan 


Minor 

distributary 




2. Gangala 

Do 

R.D.O* 

(Jhumpa/ 




3. Budhsahelt 

Do 

17500 

Loharu) 






18. Sandawa R.D.55700, 

Do 

Do 

8.53 

— 1. Isherwal 

Do 

distri¬ 

Siwani 




2. Katwar 

Do 

butary 

Canal 




3. Rodha 

Bhiwani 

R.D.O. 

Osherwal/ 




4. Salewala 

Do 

28000 

Loharu 




5. Sandawa 

Do 

(0 Bheri- 

R.D.12700, 

Do 

Do 

8.39 

— 1. Katwar 

Do 

was 

Sandawa 




'2. Khawa 

Do 

Minor 

distributary 




3. Madhan 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Katwar/ 






27500 

Bhiwani) 






(ii) Badaula 

R.D.22000, 

Do 

Do 

9M 

— I. Bhushan 

Do 

Minor 

Sandawa 




2. Patodi 

Do 

R.D.O. 

distributary 




3. Badalwala 

Do 

29500 

(Bhushan/ 




4. Badaula 

Do 


Bhiwani) 






19. Isherwal 

R.D.63000, 

Do 

Do 

20.53 

— 1. Janawas 

Loharu 

Distri¬ 

Siwani 




2. Isharwal 

Do 

butary 

Canal 




3. Mandholi 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Isherwal/ 




Kalan 


67350 

Laharu) 




4. Mandholi 

Do 






Khurd 







5. Bidhwan 

Do 


6. Matani 

7. Jhumpa 
Kalan 


Do 

Do 




appendix 


6td 


TABLE VU(Contd.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

(i) Gosian- 

R.D.8800, 

Starts 

Ends 

2.83 

— 1. Isharwal 

Loharu 

wala 

Isherwal 

within 

within 




Minor 

distributary 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 




R.D*0. 

05herwal/ 

district 

district 




9300 

Loharu) 






(ii) Talwani R.D.6000, 

Do 

Do 

6.61 

— 1. Gosianwala 

Do 

sub 

Goslanwala 




2. Talwani 

Do 

minor 

Minor 




3* Kalali 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Isherwal/ 




4. Bidhwan 

Do 

21675 

Loharu) 




5, Dhani 

Do 






Bhakran 


(iii) Dhani 

R.D.50425, 

Do 

Do 

3.23 

— 1. Jhumpa 

Do 

Bhakran Isherwal 




Kalan 


Minor 

distributary 




2. Matani 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Matani/ 




3. Isherwal 

Do 

10500 

Loharu) 




4. Jhumpa Khurd Do 

20* H:issan 

R.D.65900, 

Do 

Do 

10.36 

— L Hassan 

Do 

discri- 

Siwani 




2. Salehwala 

Do 

butary 

Canal 




3. Rodha 

Do 

R,0.0. 

(Sidhanwala/ 




4. Sandawa 

Bhiwani 

34000 

Loharu) 






(i) Saleh- 

R,D.22600, 

Do 

Do 

4.27 

— 1. Hassan 

Loharu 

wala 

Hassan 




2. Salehwala 

Do 

Minor 

distributary 




3* Rodha 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Salehwala/ 




4. Sandawa 

Bhiwani 

14000 

Loharu 






(ii) Saleh- 

R.D.7000, 

Do 

Do 

1.44 

1. Hassan 

tioharu 

wala 

Salehwala 




2. Salehwala 

Do 

sub 

Minor 




3. Rodha 

Do 

Minor 

(Salehwala/ 




4, Sandawa 

Bhiwani 

R,D.O. 

Loharu) 






4718 







21. Mithi 

R.D.75600, 

Do 

Do 

17.68 

1 1. MandJ’uli 

Loharu 

distri¬ 

Siwani 




Kalan 


butary 

Canal 




2. Mandauli 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Gopalwas/ 




Khurd 


530C0 

Loharu) 




3. Surpura 

Do 


Kalan 
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TABLE Vn (Contd.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

(i) Man- 

R,D. 11000, 

Starts 

Ends 

3.?8 

4. Surpura 

Loharu 

dauli 

Mithi 

within 

within 


Khuid 


Minor 

distributary 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 


5. Mithi 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Mandauli/ 

district 

district 


6. Morka 

Do 

10750 

Loharu) 






(ii) Gopal- 

R.D.22800, 

Do 

Do 

4.11 

—. 7. Siwanch 

Do 

was 

Mithi 




8. Gopalwas 

Do 

Minor 

distributary 




9. Sidhanwa 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Mandaull/ 




10, Haryawas 

Do 

13500 

Loharu) 






22* Salem- 

R.D.75600, 

Do 

Do 

12.34 

1 1. Salempur 

Do 

pur dis- 

Siwani 




2. Sidhanwa 

Do 

tributary 

Canal 




3. Dharwar.was 

Do 

R.D*0, 

(Gopalwas/ 






40500 

Loharu) 






(i) Salem- 

R,D.l7940, 

Do 

Do 

2.01 

4. Devrala Bhiw^mi 

pur 

Salempur 




5. Khaparwas 

Do 

Minor 

distributary 






R*D.O. 

(Salempur/ 






6600 

Loharu) 






(ii) Sidh- 

R.D.17940, 

Do 

Do 

5,64 

_ 


anwa 

Salempur 






Minor 

distributary 






R.D.O. 

(Salempur/ 






18500 

Loharu) 






(iii) Dhar- 

R.D.24500, 

Do 

Do 

1.49 



wanbas 

Salempur 






Minor 

distributary 






R.D.O. 

(Devrala/ 






4900 

Bhiwani) 






Stage IV 







23. Nigana 

R.D.880C0, 

Do 

Do 

28.03 

Carrier Channel 


Feeder 

Jui Feeder 






R.D.O. 

(Mitathal/ 






91950 

Bhiwani) 






24. Nigana 

R.D.91950, 

Do 

Do 

13,41 

2 Carrier channel plus part 

Canal 

Nigana 




irrigation 


R,D,0. 

Feeder 




1. Kliarkbari 

Do 



APPENDIX 


6*21 


table VII iContd.-^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

44000 

(Kharkhari 





Sohan 



Sohan/ 





2. Kharkhari 

Bhiwani 


Bhiwani) 





Makliwan 








3. Dharan 

Do 







4. Badaula 

Do 







5. Badalwala 

Do 

25, Khar- 

R.D.2000, 

Starts 

Ends 

1.92 

_ 

1. Kharkhari 

Do 

Khari 

Nigana 

within 

within 



Makhwan 


distribu- 

Canal 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 





tary 

(Kharkhari 

district 

district 





R.0.O, 

Sohan/ 







6163 

Bhiwani) 







26, Nig ilia 

R.D.3245, 

Do 

Do 

5.96 

1 

1. Khf'rkh.'iri 

Do 

distribu- 

Nigana 





Makhwan 


tary 

Canal 





2. Dharan 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Kharkhari 





3. Nigana 

Do 

19500 

Sohan/ 





Kalan 



Bhiwani) 





4. Nigana Khurd Do 

27. Nigina 

R.D.9850, 

Do 

Do 

6.40 

2 

1, Nigana 

Do 

Hill 

Nigana 





Khura 


Distri¬ 

Canal 





2. Nigana 

Do 

butary 

(Kharkhari 





Kalan 


R.D.O. 

Makhwan/ 





3. DhaniMahu 

Do 

21000 

Bhiwani) 







28. Mahu 

R.D.16500, 

Do 

Do 

11.29 


1. Nigana 

Do 

distri¬ 

Nigana 





Kalan . 


butary 

Canal 





2- Nigana 

Do 

R.D.O, 

(Dulhari/ 





Khurd 


37000 

Bhiwani) 





3, Suggarpur 

Do 







4. Gudha 

Do 







5. Dhani Mahu 

Do 







6. Aiampur 

Do 







7. Mansarwas 

Do 







8. Dhani 

Do 







Baganpura 


29. Dulheri/ 

R.D.18200, 

Do 

Do 

2.13 

1 

1. Dulheri 

Do 

Jhanwari Nigana 





2. Aiampur 

Do 

distri- 

Canal 





3, Kharkhari 

Do 

butary 

(Dulhari/ 





Makhwan 


R.D.O. 

Bhiwani) 





4. Jhanwari 

Do 

3500 each 





5. Dhani 

Do 


Lashmanpura 
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TABLE W(Co»r</.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

30. Gudhi 

R.D.21200, 

Starts 

Ends 

2J4 


1, Dulhari 

Bbiwani 

di&tri- 

Nigana 

within 

within 



2. Alampur 

Do 

biitary 

Canal 

Bbiwani 

Bbiwani 



3. Gudha 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(AJampur/ 

district 

district 





9000 

Bhiwani) 







31. Saral 

R.D.23700, 

Do 

Do 

4,05 

1 

1. Sara] 

Do 

Di&tri- 

Nigana 





2. Jhanwari 

Do 

butary 

Canal 





3. Kharkhari 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Alampur/ 





Makhwan 


13300 

Bbiwani) 







32. Alampar 

R.D.30683, 

Do 

Do 

3.6b 

_ 

1. Thilod 

Do 

oistri- 

Nigana 





2. Alampur 

Do 

butary 

Canal 





3. Patodi 

Do 

R.D.O. 

CfhUod/ 







12000 

Bhiwani) 







33. Dadara 

R.D.44000, 

Do 

Do 

6.25 


1. Sara] 

Do 

distri- 

Nigana 





2. Khanak 

Bawani 

butary 

Canal 






Khera 

R.D.O. 

(Saral/ 





3. Dadam 

Bhiwani 

20500 

Bbiwani) 







(i) Dadam 

R.D.750, 

Do 

Do 

2.13 

1 

1. Saral 

Do 

Hill 

Dadam 







Minor 

distributary 













R.D.O. 

(Saral/ 







7000 

Bbiwani) 







34. Bslawas 

R,D,44G00, 

Do 

Do 

10.82 

_.* 

1. Chhapar 

Do 

distribu¬ 

Nigana 





Ranghran 


tary 

Canal 





2. Chhapar 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Saral/ 





Jogan 


35500 

Bbiwani) 





3, Saral 

Do 

(i) Bagan- 

R.D.141C0, 

Do 

Do 

4.57 

1 

4. Badaula 

Do 

wala 

Balawas 





5. Dadam 

Do 

Minor 

distributary 





t 6. Pinjokhra 

Do 

R.D.O. 

(Chhapar 





7. Khanak 

Bawani 

15000 

Ranghran/ 

Bbiwani 





1 8. Nalwa 

Khera 

Do 

(ii) Khanak R.D.llOOO, 

Do 

Do 

2.13 

_ 

9, Garanpura 

Do 

Sub 

Banganwala 





10. Dubbeta 

Do 

Minor 

Minor 





11. Badoba 

Do 

R.D;0. 

7000 





m 

1 Brahman 

1 





e23 


TABUS SHiCcncM.) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

(iii) Betlaw^s R,D‘,35500, Starts Ends 3.05 — 

Minor Balawas within within 

R.D.O. distributary Bhiwani Bhiwani 

10000 (Nalwa/ district district 

Bawani 
Khera) 

(iv) Kuari R.D.35500, Do Do 12.2 1 

Minor Balawas 

R.D.O.r distributary 
40OGO (Nalwa/ 

Bawani 

Khera) 
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TABLE Vin 

Pump Houses of the Siwaui Lift Irrigation Scheme 


Serial Name of pump house 

number 

R.D. and name of 
channel on which 
located 

Nearest village/ 
tahsil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Stage 

I 



1 . 

Pump House No. 1 

R.D. 117,183 

Deosar 



Deosar Feeder 

(Bawani khera) 

2. 

Pump House No. 2 

R.D. 23,500 

Rupana 



Siwani Minor 

(Bawani Khera) 

Stages II & m 



3, 

Pump House No. 1 

R.D.O. 

Saharwa 



Siwani Canal 

(Bawani Khera) 

2. 

Pump House No. 2 

R.D. 35,900 

Sidhan 



Siwani Canal 

(Bhiwani) 

3. 

Pump House No. 3 

R.D. 44,400 

Mandhan 



Siwani Canal 

(Bhiwani) 

4. 

Pump House No. 4 

R.D. 61,500 

Isherwal 



Siwani Canal 

(Loharu) 

5. 

Pump House No. 5 

R.D. 73,500 

Hariawas 



Siwani Canal 

(Loharu) 

6. 

Pump House No. 6 

R.D. 22,600 

Mandauli Kalan 



Mithi distributary 

(Loharu) 

7. 

Pump House No. 7 

R.D. 13,400 

Devawas 



Motipura distributary (Bhiwani) 

8. 

Pump House No. 8 

R.D. 17,840 

Salempur 



Salempur Distributary (Lohani) 

9. 

Pump House No. 9 

R.D. 1,480 

Saharwa 



Talwandi Ruka 

(Bawani Khera) 



Distributary 


Stage 

IV 



1. 

Pump House No. 1 

R.D.O. 

Kharkhari Makh- 



Nigana Canal 

wan (Bhiwani) 

2. 

Pump House No. 2 

R.D. 3,900 

Kharkhari 



Nigana Canal 

Makhwan 




(Bhiwani) 


3. Pump House No. 3 


R.D. 7,500 Dharan 

Nigana distributary (Bhiwani) 
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TABLE vm (Conc&r.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

4. 

Pump House No. 4 

R.D. 900 

Nigana Hill 
Distributary 

Dulehri 

(Bhiwani) 

5, 

Pump House No. 5 

R.D. 9,600 

Nigana Hill 
Distributary 

Dulehri 

(Bhiwani) 

6. 

Pump House No. 6 

R.D.O. 

Dulehri/Jhanwri 

Distributaries 

Dulehri 

(Bhiwani) 

7. 

Pump House No. 7 

R.D. 10,000 

Sard Distributary 

Saral 

(Bhiwani) 

8, 

Pump House No. 8 

R.D. 750 

Dadam Hill Minor 

Saral 

(Bhiwani) 

9. 

Pump House No. 9 

R,D. 16,000 

Kuari Minor 

Kauri 

(Bawani Khera) 

10. 

Pump House No. 10 

R.D. 6,000 
Baganwala Minor 

Dadam 

(Bhiwani) 
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TABLE IX 


Water Requirement of Different Crops 


Name of crop 

Water 

Number 

Duration 

Critical stage of 

Approjdmate days 


require- 

of irriga- 

of the crop irrigation 

after seeding 


ment in 
inches 

tions 

(days) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Kharif Crops 






Bc^ra 

15 


90 

Heading 

55-60 (1st fortnight of 
September) 

Jowar 

(fodder) 

20 

4-^5 

75 

All stages 


Jowar 

25 

5—6 

110-120 

Flowering 

80-90 (Middle of 

(grain) 





September) 

Cotton 

40 

7—8 

180 

1st Irrigation 

45 





Flowering 

90 





Boll formation 

115 

Groundnut 

25 

4—5 

125-135 

Flowering 

70 (Last week of Aug¬ 
ust to 1st week of 
September) 










Pod development 

90 (end of September) 

Moong 

12-15 

3 

65-80 

Flowering 

45 (middle August) 

Soyabeen 

20 

4—5 

110-115 

Flowering 

55-60 (end of August) 





Pod develpment 

80-85 (end of Septem¬ 
ber) 

Arhar 

15 

3^ 

150-160 

Flowering 

90 (end of September) 

Mash (Urd) 

15 

3-^4 

90 

Pod development 

65-70 (middle of 
September) 

Cowpeas 

(summer 

fodder) 

25 

5-6 

70-75 

All stages 


Cowpeas 

20 

4—5 

70-75 

All Stages 


(Kharif fodder) 




Cowpeas 

5 

3^ 

70 

Pre-flowering 

45 1 

(Pulses) 




Pod development 

55 

Sugarcane 

60 

12—15 

300 days 

Frequent irrigation 






up to the end of 
October 
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table IX iConcld.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rabi Crops 

Wheat 

(Local) 

15 

3^ 

145 

Tillering 

30 (1st fortnight of 
December) 





Heading 

90 (2nd fortnight of 
January) 

Wheat 

(Dwarf) 

25 

6—7 

135 

Crown root 

20-25 (1st fortnight 
of December) 





Heading 

85 (2nd fortnight of 
January) 





Milk stage 

100-105 (1st week of 
March) 

Barley 

12-15 

3 

130 

Tillering 

30-35 (2nd fortnight of 
December) 





Earing 

75-80 (1st fortnight of 
February) 

Oats fodder 

25 

6 

150 

All stages 

— 

Peas 

12-15 

3 

130 

Pre-flowering 

75 (middle of January) 

Gram 

8-10 

2 

135 

Post flowering 

105-110 (1st fortnight 
of February) 

Lentil 

10 

2 

130 

Pre-flowering 

65-70 (middle of 
January) 

Raya 

10-12 

3 

140-150 

Flowering 

75 (3rd week of 
January) 

Brown/yellow 

Sarson 

8-10 

2 

135-150 

Flowering 

72-75 (middle of 
January) 

Toria 

8-10 

2 

110 

Flowering 

75-80( middle of 
November) 

Berseem (fooder) 

50 

12-15 

180 

All stages 

— 

Potato 

25 

6—7 

90-100 

All stages 

— 
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TABLE X 

Scheme-wise achievements ofBhiwani MFAL since inception (June 1971) to March 31,1S|77 


Name of the scheme Targets Fiaaacialassi&tance(Rs. in lakhs) Number 



achieved- 

Loans 

advanced 

Subsidies 

disbursed 

Total 

of 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 


(A) Minor Irrigation and Land Levelling 

(i) Commuaity deep tubewells 

50 

19.29 

19.29 

38.58 

1,100 

(ii) Pumpiagsets/jhaliars/rahats/ 

305 

11.94 

3.76 

15.70 

305 

pafcfca channels/laad levelling 

(iii) Risk fund 

— 


0.18 

0,18 

— 

(iv) Digging of watercourses in the 

212 

_ 

5.57 

5.57 

3,747 

command of Jui Canal under 
rural works programme 

Water 

Courses 





(B). Agriculture 

(i) Demonstration plots 

175 


0.40 

0.40 

175 

(ii) Subsidy on inputs 

3.542 

___ 

1.95 

1.95 

3,542 

(iii) Crop loans 

families 

1,581 

29.07 


29.07 

L581 

families 





(C) Animal Husbandry Schemes 

(i) Dairy farming units 

5.045 

92.71 

23.78 

116.49 

5,045 

(ii) Sheep units 

448 

10.43 

3.42 

13.85 

448 

(iii) Poultry units 

7 

0.14 

— 

0.14 

7 

(iv) Risk fund to societies/banks 

-- 


3.10 

3.10 

— 

(v) Managerial subsidy 

-- 

— 

1,95 

1.95 

— 

(vi) Medicines 


— 

0.05 

0.05 


(D) Rural Works Programme 

(i) Link and approach roads 

?? 

— 

6.93 

6.93 

11.687 

(ii) Sand dune fixation 

155 


12.54 

12.54 


(iii) Afforestation 

acres 

650 


2.13 

2.13 


(iv) Desilting 

RvK.M, 

16 

works on 7 
minors 
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table X {Concld.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(E) Ddvelapraant of Hira Nand Tank 
at Tosham 

- 

— 

0.88 

0.88 

— 

(F) Filling of Neemtiwali Tank, 

Bhiwani 

— - 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

— 

(G) Development of markets (Bhiwani, 
TosJiam, Siwani and Jui @ Rs. 1 lakh 
for each) 

4 


4.00 

4.00 

■ 

(H) Rural Artisans 

24 

trainees 


0.19 

0.19 

24 

(1) Bench Marl^ Survey 

— 

— 

0.01 

0.01 


Total: 


163.58 

91.13 

254.71 

27.661 


R.K.M. —Row Kilometres 
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TABLE XI 

Regional Artificial Insemination Centres and Stockman Centres under the Intensive Cattle 
Development Project^ Bbiwani 


Regional Artificial 
Insemination Centres 


Stockman Centres 

Location 

Tahsil 

1 


2 

3 

1. BawaniKhera 

1. 

Bapora 

BhiwanI 


2. 

Bamla 

Do 


3, 

Biran 

Do 


3. 

Chang 

Do 


5. 

Chhapar 

Do 


6, 

Dinod 

Do 


7. 

Dhani Mehu 

Do 


8, 

Dulehri 

Do 

2. Tosham 

9. 

Dang Kalan 

Do 


10. 

Gujrani 

Do 


11. 

Gopi 

Do 


12. 

Haluwas 

Do 


13, 

Jhulli 

Do 


14. 

Kaluwas 

Do 


15. 

Kont 

Do 


16. 

Kharkari Makhwan 

Do 


17. 

Khanak 

Do 


18. 

Lohani 

Do 


19, 

Legha 

Do 


20. 

Lalbana 

Do 


21. 

Miran 

Do 


22. 

Nangal 

Do 


23. 

Prem Nagar 

Do 


24. 

Patodi 

Do 

3, JuiKalan 

25. Pinjokhera 

Do 


26. 

Sai 

Do 


27. 

Sandwa 

Do 


28. 

Tigrana 

Do 


29. 

Balkara 

Dadri 


30. 

Charkhi 

Do 

4. CharkhiDadri 

31. 

KheriBuran 

Do 


32. 

Kitlana 

Do 


33. 

Mandola 

Do 


34. 

Makrana 

Do 


35, 

Pantawaa 

Do 


36« 

Sanwar 

Do 
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TABLE XI (Concld,) 


1 2 3 


37. Sameshpur Dadri 

38. TikanKalar Do 

39. Barsi BawaniKhera 

40. Balyali Do 

41. Bhurtana Do 

42. Dadhiya Rangra Do 

5. Semen, Bank Bhiwani 43. Jamalpur Do 

44. Kanwari Do 

45. Mundhal Do 

46. Mandhana Do 

47* Paposa Do 

48. Pureh Do 

49. Talu Do 

50. Thalor Do 
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02 


TAiij; ^ 

^tertsary H«®liias/m^»«Biaries (Mai«b, 31,19T>) 


Serial 

number 

Location 

Tabsil 

T 

2 

3 


Veterinary Hospitals 


1« 

BhiwanI 

Bluwani 

2* 

Nimariwali 

Dadri 

3, 

Tosham 

BMwani 

4. 

Siwani 

Loharu 

5. 

Kairu 

Bhiwani 

6. 

Lobarijatu 

Bawani Kbera 

7. 

Dhanatta 

Do 

8. 

Loharu 

Loharu 

9. 

Bahl 

Do 

10, 

Satnali 

Dadri 

11. 

CharkbiDadri 

Do 

12. 

Cbbapar 

Do 

13. 

Badbara 

Do 

14. 

Imlota 

Do 

15. 

Baund Kalan 

Do 

16, 

Sanwar 

Do 

17, 

Jhojhu Kalan 

Do 

18. 

Paintawas 

Do 

19. 

Badbwana 

Do 

20, 

Mundbal 

Bawani Kbera 

21. 

Nalwa 

Do 

22, 

Manheru 

Bhiwani 


Veterinary Dispensaries 


1. 

Mitathal 

Bhiwani 

2. 

Dbani Mahu 

Do 

3, 

Isharwal 

Do 

4. 

Nafcipur 

Loharu 

5, 

BawaniKhera 

Bawani Kbera 

6. 

Ratera 

Do 
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TABLE Xn iCoHcld.) 


1 

1 

% 

7. 

Ranila 

Badri 

8. 

Dudhwa 

—*do— 

9. 

Picbopa 

-«do^ 

10 * 

Kadma 


11* 

Misri 

-.do-. 

12* 

AcMna 

-_4o— 

13. 

Roopgarh 


14. 

Sfharwa 

Bawani Khcra 


Sbeep and Wool Extension Centres 


1* 

Beosar 

Bluwani 

2. 

Kairu 

Bbiwani 

3. 

Jhojhu Kalan 

Badri 

4. 

Satnali 

Badri 

5. 

Bahl 

Loharu 

6 . 

Sobansra 

Lobaru 
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TABLE Xm 

Droughts occurred and Relief Measures afforded In the Bhiwan! TfibsQ 
(1958-59 to 1976-77) 


Year 

Relief Measures 



Approximate 
damage 
caused in 
terms of 
money 

calamity Land ^e- Taccavi Grants 

venue and advan- given i 
taccavi ced for 

suspended/ relief 

remitted works 

Fodder Percentage of 
subsidy kharaha} 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1958-59 

(Rs.) 

Drought Taccavi 75,000 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

5 

(Rs.) 

1,78,00,000 

1960-61 

Suspended 

—do— —do— 6,48,900 

.. 

.. 

32 

10,97,00,000 

1963-64 

—lio— Land 

Revenue 

remitted 

and 

taccavi 

suspended 6,46,000 


2,37,686 

67 

19,00,00,000 

1964-65 

—do— Taccavi 

suspended 1,43,325 


— 

15 

46,3,00,000 

1965-66 

—do— Land 

Revenue 
remitted 
and taccavi 
suspended 2,35,451 


1,25,000 

74 

22,75,00,000 

1967-68 

—do— Land re¬ 
venue and 
taccavi 

suspended — 



24 

3,15,00,000 

1968-69 

—do— —do—' — 


— 

92 

7,91,00,000 

1972-73 

—do— Land re¬ 
venue and 
taccavi 

suspended 10,36,830 


5,29,799 

82 

8,25,00,000 

1973-74 

—do— Taccavi 
and Land 

Holding 

Tax sus¬ 
pended 1,76,512 


62,009 

32 

2,77,00,000 

1974-75 

-do— 18,93,951 3,25,000 11,11,796 

21 

1,74,00,000 

1975-76 

-do— — 19,42,751 

27,400 1,95,766 

6 

1,18,00,000 

1976-77 

_4o— — 6,40,395 

— 

— 

7 

1,12,00,000 


1. Percentage ofkharaba is worked out on ifeo sown area only. The area was Jess sown 
due to drou^t. 
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TABLE XIV 


Droughts occurred and Relief Measures afforded in t'l; Dadri tahsil 
(1938-39 to 1974-75) 



Relief measures taken 

Percent¬ 
age of 
kharaba 

Approximate Remarks 
damage caused 
in terms of 
money 

of Land re- 
calamity venue and 
taccavi sus¬ 
pended/re¬ 
mitted 

Taccavi 

advanced 

Grants 

given 

for 

relief 

works 

Fodder 

subsidy 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 

1938-39 Severe 

. , 


• • 

Above 

7,13,19,900 It is not 

drought 




50 

clear 






whether 

193940 —do— 

• • 

.. 

. * 

50 

3,79,14,300 drought 






was 

1941-42 —do— 

. . 

. . 

. . 

50 

5,12,53,800 declared 






but 

194849—do— 

.. 


. < 

50 

1,40,78,300 khc^aha 


1963-64 —do— 

Land re¬ 
venue re- 



was due to 
sacarcity of 
rains 


mitted/ 
taccavi re¬ 
covery sus¬ 





pended 10,83,400 

2,63,718 

50 

16,16,31,000 

1964-65 —do— 

Taccavi 3,00,000 

suspended 

8,70,000 

Less than 
50 

9,02,50,000 

1965-66 —do— 

Land re¬ 
venue re¬ 
mitted/ 
taccavi 

recovery — 1,50,000 

suspended . 


50 

98,41,70,000 

1968-69 Severe 
drought 

Recovery of 
land revenue 
and taccavi 

suspended — 2,51,316 

— 

Above 

50 

15,74,45,000 

1972-73 —do— 

—do— 4,24,846 

1,15,000 

-do- 

22,26,00,000 

1973-74 —do— 

-do— 27,426 

.. 

—do— 

10,33,20,000 

1974-75 —do— 

—do— 10,74,000 3,72,300 

88,140 

—do— 

22,30,05,000 
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TABI£ XV 

Droughts occurred'and Relitf Measures afforded in the Ldharu tabsll (1972:^ ^ 1974>75) 


Year 

Nature of 
calamity 

Fodder 

subsidy 

Fodder 

taccavi 

Cash /63ccavi 

Grant for 
relief works 

Total 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 


(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 

-53,660 5,35,460 .. — 


1972.73 

1974-75 


Drought 

Drought 


.8,24,000 


(Rs.) 

2,89,120 

8,24.000 
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Source : HisarDisttiUStatistic^Tabks.mS.Ttible 28. 



Small-Scale Industrial Units as on November 1,19<^ 

—————— 1 ————— ■■III ■! III! ■W—n———I III MWIIIMW——— ■ ■ IT—I——I —WW—— I T~>—— 

Oajssificatioa Number Source of Location of Number Capital Average Sources Salient Marketing of Management of 

of industries of units power industrial of invest- wages of of raw feature of finished goods industry 

units workers ment material mfg. process 
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TABLE XX 
Suggested New Industries 

Demand Based 

1. Automobile Repair and Reconditioning; 2. Bicycle Accessories, viz. Stand* 
C-irrier, Chain covers. Saddle, etc; 3. Diesel engine parts, viz, connected rods Crank-shaft, 
Brass bearings; 4. Gates and Grills; 5. Composite jobbing workshiop for Textile machine- 
ery parts; 6. Mechanical toys; 7. Bicycle tube valves; 8. Tracter Drawn Agricultural 
Implements; 9. Builders Hardwares (aluminium); 10, Aluminium Utensils; 11, Bolts 
and Nuts, hot forged; 12, Steel furniture; 13, Tin Containers four gallons capacity; 

14. Link Chains; 15. Decorated Light Chains; 16. Tool room with heat treatment; 
17, Hypodermic Needles; 18. Bifurcated Rivets; 19. Alurainimum Gravity die casting; 
20. Screw Drivers and Light Voltage Tester; 21, Tipped tools; 22. Self tapping screws; 
23, Hacksaw Blades; 24. Fountain Pen Nibs; 25. Auto leaf Springs; 26. Sppeedo- 

mMer Cable; 27. Malleable Casting Pipe Fittings, B.B. Sheets; 28. Aluminium Utensil 
manufacturing unit from ingots; 29, Electrolytic Condensers; 30. Printed Circuit boards; 
31. Transistor Receivers; 32. Loudspeakers; 33. Wire Wound Resistors; 34. Clarbon 
Brashes; 35. Hearing Aid; 36. Domestic Electrical Appliances; 37. Line Testers; 
33. F(ii>reieeiit Light FUturai; 39. Bik^Ute Electrical Accessories; 40. Voltage Regulators 
41. Aitomibile Bitteries Riconditioning; 42. Confectionery; 43. Distilled Water for 

injjctions; 44. Pesticides Formulations; 45. Printing Press Offset; 46. V. Belts; 

47. Wridng Inks; 48. Elsctroplating of ancillary auto-parts; 49. Zinc Sulphate; 50 
Syithiticdetergent; 51. Cattle feed; 52. Corrugated and card Board Boxes; 53. Lubri¬ 
cating Grease; 54. Paintsand Varnishes; 55. Bleaching and Dyeing of Cotton Cloth; 
56. R.C.C. Pipes; 57. Mosaic Tiles; 58. Spectacle Frames; 59. Spectacle lenses and 
Sun glasses; 

Resoursb/Skill Based 

60, Bone Meal* 61. Absorbent Cotton; 62. Surgical bandages; 63. Gotten 
Vests and undorwears; 64, Tape, Niwar and Webbing Equipment; 65. Readymade gar¬ 
ments. 
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ChemicalInduslries 75 -4o— Bhiwani, 250 21.00 8 Indigenous/ Manual/ Within* Proprietor/ 

Imported modem outside Partnership 

Tosham process State 
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TABLE XXra 

Indt]stry*i¥fse Registered Working Factories as on March 31,1977 


Industry 

Registered 

working 

factories 

Workers 

employed 

Food products 

3 

107 

Beverages, Tobacco and Tobacco products 



Cotton Textile 

10 

8,706 

Wool, Silk and Sythentic Fibre 

2 

200 

Jute, Hemp Mesta Textiles 

— 

— 

Textile products 

— 


Wood and Wood products, etc. 

16 

80 

Paper and Paper products 



Leather & Leather products 

— 

— 

Rubber, Plastic and Petroleum products 


— 

Chemicals and Chemical products 

2 

104 

Noa-.nitalHc Mineral products 

28 

1,045 

Basic Metal and Alloys Industries 

— 

— 

Metal products and pans 

— 


Machinery & Machine Tools, etc. 



Ebotrical Machinery Apparatus Appliances 

Transport EquiiJment and parts 



Other manufacturing industries 

2 

290 

Electricity 

— 


Gas and Steam 

— 


Water works & Supply 

— 

— 

Storage and ware housing 


— 

Repair services 

__ 



63 


10,532 
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TABLE XXVn 

Ro^ maintained by Public Works Department (March 31,1977) 

Serial Name of road Length within the district (Kin) 


nu 

mber — 

Total 

Metalled 

Unmetallcd 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


L State Highways 




1. 

Karnal-Assandh'Jind-Hansi'Tosham-Sodiwas 
R.Qad(S.H. 12) 

64,70 

64.70 

— 

2. 

Panipat-Safidon-Jind^Bhiwani-Loharu Road 
(S.H.14) 

90.275 

89.435 

0.84 

3. 

Paaipat-Gohana-Rohtak-Bhiwani Road (S.H. 16) 

14>62 

14.62 

— 

4, 

Gohana-Lakhan Majra-Mcham-Chang-Bhiwani 

Road (S.H. 16 A) 

16,40 

16.40 

— 

5. 

'Nizampur-Narnaul-Mahendragarh^Dadri- 
^biwani-Hansi-Barwaia^Tohana-Monak Road 
(S.H. 17) 

86.76 

86,76 


•6. 

Barwala-Hissar-Siwani-Singhani Road (S.H. 19) 

57.80 

57.80 

— 

7. 

Siwani-Jhumpa-Rajgarh Road (S.H. 19A) 

20,00 

20.00 

— 

8. 

MurthaUSonipat-Khurkhoda-Sampla-Jhajjar' 
Jahajgarh-Chhuchhakwas-Dadri-Loharu Road (S.H<20) 

72,03 

72,03 

— 

9, 

Rewari-Daliina- Kanina-Mahepd ragarh- 
SatnaH-Loharu Road (S.H.24) 

29.40 

29.40 




451.985 

451.145 

0.84 


IT. Major District Roads 




i. 

Jlisar-Tosham Road (D.M.R.108) 

49.46 

49.46 

— 

2. 

Jhanwari-Miran-Siwani Road (D.M.R409) 

30.20 

30.20 

— 

3. 

Jhumpa Kalan-Bahl-Obra-Kairu-Lohani Road 
(D.M.R.nO) 

57,70 

57.70 

— 

4. 

Baund Kalan-Dadri-Chirya-Bhpgot-Kanina Ateli 

Road (D.M.R.124) 

42,85 

42.85 

— 

5. 

Satnali-Badhara*'Jui-KairU'*Tosbam Road 
(D.M,R.125) 

60,18 

60,18 

— 

6. 

Dadri-Jhojju Kalan-Kadma-Satnali Road 
(D.M.R.126) 

32,17 

32.17 

— 


272.56 


272.56 
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TABLE XXVII (Coiita:) 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

in* other restrict Roads 

1. Viash College lo Punjab Mill 

1.24 

1.24 

— 

2. Circular Road at Bhiwani 

5.80 

5.80 

— 

3* Meham Gate to Mitathal Minor 

0.51 

0.51 

— 

4. Bhiwani Link Road 

1.28 

1.28 

— 

5. Hansi-Bawani Khera-Bhiwani Road 

0,49 

0.49 

— 

6. Punjab Mill Road to Hansi-Bawani Khera- 

0.39 

0.39 

— 

Bhiwani Road at Bhiwani 

7* Bhiwani to Jitu Wala Johar 

0.43 

0.43 

— 

8, Patram Gatfc to Shamshan Ghat 

0.81 

0.81 

— 

9. Hansi Gate to Shamshan Ghat 

0.51 

0.51 

— 

10. Bawani KJiera-Tosham Road 

14.00 

14.00 

— 

11. Khanak I^njokhera Road 

3.91 

3.91 

— 

12. Ptnjokhcra Garanpura Road 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

13. Garanpur D^apura Road 

4.65 

4.65 

— 

14. Sharwa Miran to Village Daryapur 

1.97 

1.97 

— 

15. Hisar Sharwa Miran Road 

19.13 

19.13 

— 

16. Isherwal Miran Road 

10.25 

10.25 

— 

17. Isherwal Jhumpa Road 

17.00 

17.00 

— 

18. Patodi Siwani Road 

20.20 

15.20 

5.00 

19. Sagwan Dhani Mahu Road 

11.00 

11.00 

— 

20. Bapora Dhani Mahu Road 

21. Dinod Dcosa:r Road 

14.25 

n 

14.25 

— 

22. Bhiwani'Loharu to Deosar Road 

)• 5.93 

J 

5.93 


23. Tigrana Mitathal Roa:d 

5.79 

5.79 

— 

24. Kaluwas Mitathal Road 

5.70 

5.70 

— 

25. Bhiwani to Dhana Ladanpur 

3.45 

3.45 


26. Dhana Ladanpur to Pahaladgarh 

4.02 

4.02 


27. Simli Mansarwas Road 1 


y 8.82 

8.82 

— 


2B. Sungarpur Mansurwas Rpad 
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TABLE JOLVa (.Contd.) 

1 2 3 4 5 


29. Deorala Sungarpur Road 

10.00 

10.00 

— 

30. Deorala Pohkarwas Road 

12.15 

12,15 

— 

31. Chhapar Jogian Thilore Road 

7.20 

7.20 

— 

32. Siwani Kikral Naloi Gurera Road 

13.23 

13.23 

— 

33, Manphera Dhigawa Road 

4.50 

4.50 


34. Kont Manheru Road 

8.62 

8.62 

— 

35. Bhiwani Kont Road 

3.10 

3.10 

— 

36. Approach Road to Rasiwas 

6.70 

6.70 

— 

37. Achina Sanjarwas Road 

10.19 

10.19 

— 

38. Atela Chhapar Road 

5.00 

5.00 

— 

39. Sanjarwas to Sanga Road 

11.20 

11.20 

— 

40. Badhara Berla Road 

8.10 

3.20 

4.90 

41. Khundana to Kadma Road 

12.20 

7.00 

5,20 

42. Jhojhu Berla Road 

12.00 

12.00 

— 

43. Kakrauli Hukmi to Sham Kalan with a link to 

11.10 

11.10 

— 

Dandma 

44. Badhara Singhani Road up to Kari Tokka 

10.00 

10.00 

— 

45. Dadri Loharu to Dudiwala 

9.00 

9.00 

— 

46. Corner of Municipal Committee Park to the 

0.33 

— 

0.33 

junction of road from H.B.B. Road to Punjab 

Mill Road 

47. H.B.B. Road to B.T.M, Road along with 

0.72 

0.72 


Bhiwani Distributory 

Total ; 

320.435 

305.005 

15,43 

IV. VUIage Roads 

1. Dahima link Road 

1.28 

1.28 

— 

2. Thilore Alampur Road 

2.10 

2.10 

— 

3. Katwar Bhushan Road 

0.87 

0.87 

— 

4. Lilas to Dhani Salhewali 

3.40 

— 

3.40 

5. Nigana Kalan to Nigana Khurd 

0.50 

0.50 

— 

6. Garanpura to Khurd Road 

1.10 

1.10 

— 
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TABLE XXm (Comd.y 


I 2 

3 

4 

5 

7. Talwandi Ruka to Badshapur Road 

2.30 

2.30 

— 

8. Hisar Miran to Bada Rangran Road 

2.16 

2A6: 

— 

9. Hisar Miran to Dubdta via Bora 

3.30 

3.30 


10. Charanaund to Bada Brahamanavia Harita 

5.50 

S.50 

— 

11, Saral School Approach Road 

0,11 

0.11 

— 

12. Madhan Approach Road 

0.84 

0.84 

— 

] 3. Madhan Jainawas Road 

2.40 

2.40 


14. Madhan Kahwa Road 

2.57 

2.57 

— 

15. Dadam Approach Road 

1.86 

1.86 

— 

16. Gangola Siwanch Road Section Bidbwan to 

Siwanch 

9.70 

4.10 

5.60 

17. Bahl SoraRoad 

9.77 

9.77 

— 

18. Mithi Approach Road 

1.30 

1.30 

—* 

19. Dhani Katwar Approach Road 

1.20 

1.20 

— 

20. Obra Bahl Road to Kasni Kalan to Khurd 

1.20 

1.20 


21. Dhani Dhirjanwali Road 

1.40 

1.40 

— 

22. Siwanch MandauU Road 

1.5Q 

1.50 

— 

23. Scria Approach Road 

1.60 

1.60 

— 

24. Nakipur NanglaRoad 

8.00 

8.00 


25. Lalhana to Nakta Road 

2.26 

2.26 

— 

26. Lalhana Asalwas Road 

2.00 

3.00 

— 

27. Lohiru Pilani Road to Nawab Ka Billa 

0.53 

0.52 

— 

28. Phartia Tal Approach Road 

2.90 

2.90 

— 

29. Asalwas Dubia to Chainpura Road 

3.09 


3.09 

30. Siwani Singhani to Bardu Chaina Road 

0.75 

0.75 


31. Manphera Chahar Kalan to Sarsi Road 

5.10 

5.10 


32. Dhani Jogi to Garanpur Road 

1.80 

1.80 

— 

33. Gingow Brahiu Road to Damkora Road 

2.00 

2.00 

— 

34. Gignow Brahiu to Hassanpura Road 

2.30 

2.30 

— 

35. Gignow to Potia Road 

4.08 

4.08 

— 

36. Bhiwani Loharu Road to Jhumpa Khurd 

3.45 

3.45 

— 
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table XXVUiContd,) 


1 2 


3 

4 

5 

37. Dadri Loharu Road to village Basirwas 

2.00 

2.CO 

— 

38. Dadri Loharu Road to Barwas 


1.55 

1.55 

— 

39. Satnali Loharu Road to Phartia Kahar Road 

0,67 

0.67 

— 

40. Satnali Loharu to Dhani Dhola 


2.65 

2.65 


41. Dadri Loharu Road to Ahmadwas Road 

1.70 

1.70 


42. Satnali Loharu to Azampur Road 


3.30 

3,30 

— 

43. Loharu to village Rahimpura Road 

3.05 

3.05 

— 

44. Loharu Piiani to Dhani Shama Road 

0.85 

0.85 

— 

45. Bhiwani Loharu to Dhani Mansukh Road 

1.30 

1.30 

— 

46. Approach Road to 24 Bedded Hospital at 

0.23 

0,23 


Loharu 

47. Dadri Loharu Road to Village Gagarwas 

0,65 

0.65 


48. Leghan Hetampur on Jhumpa Kalan-Bahl 

Kairu Bhiwani Loharu Road to Dbanger 

5.50 

2.10 

3.40 

49, K.M.4/0 Manphera Dhigawa to Allaudiapura 

3.33 

3.33 

— 

50. Golagarh Keharpura Road 


1.53 

1.53 


51. Bhiwani Loharu to village DhimnaRoad 

1.56 

1.56 

— 

52. Bapora Bye Pass 


2.30 

2.30 


53. Dhang Kalan to Dhaiig Khurd 


1,80 

1.80 

— 

S4. KM 1/880 ofHansi-Bawani Khera Bhiwani 

Road to R^pura KharkhaiiRoad 

2.30 

2.30 


55. KM 1/400 Bhiwani Loharu to village Haluwas 

1.30 

1.30 


56. Dhana Ladanpur Link Road 


0.38 

0.38 

— 

57. Hansi Tosham to village Paposa Road 

2.01 

2.01 

— 

58. Sorkhi Kungar Road 


5.30 

5.30 


59. Bhiwani Jind Road to village Jatai 

1,56 

1.56 


60. Brahamchari ki Samadhi at Dhanana 

1,10 

1.10 

— 

61. Hansi Bawani Khera -Bhiwani Road to village 

3.18 

3.18 


Barsi 

62. Bawani Khera to village Pur 


5,60 

5.60 

— 

63. Hansi-Bawani Khera-Bhiwani road to village 

1,96 

1.96 

_ 


Sui(Sec.Sui Railway Station) 
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TABLE XXvn (Contd.) 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

64. BawaniKherato BalyaliRoad 

3.92 

3.92 


65. PremNagar Approach Road 

1.47 

1.47 

— 

66. Bawani Khcra Tosbam to Sumera .Khera Road 

2,10 

2.10 


67. Mundhal to Talu Road 

5.40 

5.40 

— 

68 . Hansi Tosham to Aurang Nagar Road 

1.60 

1.^ 


69. Kuagar to Siwara Road 

4.32 

4.32 

— 

70. Hansi Tosham Road Bahl via Sipper 

2.75 

2,75 


71. Bhiwani Tosham to Sui Road 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

72. Obera Bahl Road to village Bithan 

5.00 

5.00 

— 

73 ♦ Umera Ratera to village Muzadpur 

1.50 

1.50 

— 

74. To^m Baganwala Road 

3.06 

3.06 


75. Rawat Khera Sharwa Road 

9.60 

9.60 


76. Charnaund to Talwaundi Rukka Road 

1.70 

1.70 


77. Hisar Rajgarh to Budhseli Gangwa Road 

3.80 

3.80 

— 

78. Sidhanwa Gopalwas Mandhauli Road 

4.60 

4.60 


79. Patwan Approach Road 

1.40 

1.40 


80. Morka Approach Road 

1.40 

1,40 


81. Mobilla Approach Road 

0.27 

0.27 

—- 

82. Hisar Rajgarh to village Lilas 

3.66 

3.66 


83. Girwa Approach Road 

2.20 

2.20 

— 

84. Oudha Approach road 

0.67 

0.67 


85. Dolehri Nigana Approach Road 

4,00 

4.00 - 

— 

86. Patodi Sandwa Road 

4.00 

4.00 


87. Chhapar Jogian to Chhapar Rangrian Road 

2.80 

2.80 

— 

88. Gignow -Brahlu Road 

8.25 

8.25 


89. Manphera Chahar Kalan Road 

8.00 

8.00 

— 

90. Naldpur Brahlu Road 

11.075 

6.50 

4.575 

91. Asalwas Merhta to Asalwas Dubia 

2.00 

2.00 


92. Lalhana Golpura Road 

5.00 

4.00 

1.00 

93 ♦ Golagarh Patharwali Nangla Road 

3.57 

3.57 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

94, Jui Bdmnawaia Road 

2.26 

2.26 

— 

95, Jui Dimuger Road 

3.10 

3.10 

— 

96. Dharaal«ink Road 

1,10 

1.10 

— 

97. Dang jhppToach Rond 

2.50 

,2.50 

- 

98. Kohar Approach Road 

1.68 

1.68 


99. Dhirana Rajgarh Road 

2.67 

2.67 

— 

100. Rohtak Bhiwani Road to village Phulpura 

0.30 

0.30 

— 

101. Rohtak Bhiwani Road to village Paluwas 

1.20 

1.20 

— 

102. Rohtak Bhiwani Road to Sirsa 

1.20 

1.20 

— 

103. Ninan Nathuwas 

2.04 

2,04 

— 

104. Bhiwani Chang Road to Paluwas 

0.80 

0.80 

— 

105. Dhani Mahu Sungarpur Road 

8.00 

— 

8.00 

106. Bamla Rcwari Road 

4.80 

4.80 

— 

107. Norangabad Approach Road 

0.50 

0.50 

— 

108. Umera Ratera to Nalwa Road 

4.00 

4,00 

— 

109. Hansi Tosham Road to Bhurtana 

1.60 

1,60 

— 

110. iCanwari Umera Sultanour Road 

4.50 

4.50 




111. Dhani Norangabad Road 

0.23 

0.23 

— 

122. Alakpura to Kheri Daulatpur Road 

2.50 

2.50 

— 

113. Bawani Khera Garhi Road 

7.00 

7:00 

— 

114. Puthi^Ruhant Road 

2.00 

2.00 

— 

115. Dhana Badesra Road 

1.18 

1.18 

— 

116. Bahl Ihumpa Road to Ihumpa Khurd and 

Kalan 

4.90 

4.90 

— 

117. Dhigawa Bhamiana Road 

0,70 

0.70 

— 

118. Bush<m Salhewala Road with link to Kankar 
quany 

4.^ 

4.00 

— 

119. Dhani 3i£an Approach Road 

2.30 

-- 

2.30 

120. Khanak Ratera Road 

6.50 

— 

6.50 

121. Mundhal School Appread) Road 

OJO 

0.30 


122. Mundhal Bandaheri Road 

0,37 

0.37 

•— 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

123. Mundhal Byc-P^ss Road 

2.55 

2.55 

— 

124. Mundhai Sukhpura Road 

6.00 

1.00 

5.00 

125. Dadd Bhiwani Road to village Gc^mdpura 

0.41 

0.41 

— 

126. Link Road to Primary Health Centre Nakipur 

0.50 

— 

0.50 

127. Katwar Approach Road 

0.57 

0.57 

— 

128. Sungarpur approach Road 

0.45 

0.45 

— 

129. Tosham School Approach Road 

0.18 

0.18 

— 

130. Dulheri Approach Road 

0.40 

0.40 

— 

131. Lachhmanpur Approach Road 

0.42 

0.42 

— 

132. Kaluwas Chirod Approach Road 

1.30 

1.30 

— 

133. Deorala Approach Road 

0.80 

0,80 

*- 

134- Hetampur Approach Road 

0.21 

0.21 

— 

135. Jitwanwas Approach Road 

0.41 

0.41 

— 

136. Biran Approach Road 

1.60 

1.60 

— 

137. Kairu Approach Road 

0.40 

0.40 

— 

138. Khaparwas Approach Road 

0.70 

0.70 

— 

139. Approach Road to RIy.Station Bhiwani 

0.50 

0.50 

— 

140. Jhumpa Khurd Approach Road 

0.30 

0.30 

— 

141. Chang Sai Approach Road 

3.22 

3.22 

— 

142. Badi Chang to Chhoti Chang 

1.00 

1.00 

— 

143. Kont Umrawat Road 

1.20 

1.20 


144. Bamla Approach Road 

0.40 

0.40 

— 

145. Dhani Hanuman Road 

0.64 

0.64 

— 

146. Bhiwani Chang to Golagarhi Road 

0.40 

0.40 

— 

147. Hansi Tosham Bhiwani Road to Bapoca 

1.20 

1.20 

— 

Pass 

148 Tosham Siwani Road to village Rupana Road 

5.9ft 

5.90 

— 

149. Bhiwani Loham Road to village Malawas, Patti 

7.17 

7.17 

— 

Kuhar Road to link with Kusambi 

150. Approach road to Mitathal Panchayat Ghar 

0.40 

0.40 

— 


Road 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

151. Approach Road to Jhohri Baba Jia Ram Ji Ki 

0.45 

0.45 

— 

152. Lohari Jattan to Mandhana Road 

3.50 

3.50 

— 

153. H.B.B.Roadto H.T.B. road via Aurangoagar 

2.32 

2.32 

— 

dag station 

154. Chirod Rawat Khera Road 

3.09 

3.09 

— 

1S5. Indiwali to Allaudinpura 

8.80 

8.80 

— 

156. Dudiwala to Golpura Road 

2.50 


2.50 

157. Balawas to Badon Brahmna 

6.50 

— 

6.50 

158. Bamniwala Nangla Road 

3.30 

—* 

3.30 

159. Barwa Bye Pass 

1,80 

— 

1.80 

160. Approach Road to Kairu Rest House 

0.20 

0.20 

— 

161. Kairu School Approach Road 

0.40 

0,40 

— 

162. Primary School Tosham approach Road 

0.24 

0.24 

— 

163. Civil Hospital Tosham approach Road 

0.10 

0.10 

— 

164. Mitathal School approach Road 

0.27 

0.27 

— 

165. Budhera to'Dhani Lachhman 

3.50 


3.50 

166. Kent Manheru to Puranpura 

0.21 

0.21 

— 

167. Siwani Singhani to Rodhan 

0.40 

0.40 

— 

168. Satnali Loharu to Phartia Bhima 

0.70 

— 

0.70 

169. Azampur to Dhani Ganga Bhishan 

0.81 

0.81 

— 

170. Hisar Rajgarh to Nangla Khurd up to 

3.30 

1.00 

2.30 

Rajasthan boundary 

171. Patodi Siwani to Bhera 

0.37 

0.37 

— 

172. Link to Primary School, Dharan 

0.50 

— 

0.50 

173. Dcorala Sungarpur to Dharanwas 

0.50 

0.50 

— 

174. Chhapar Rangran School Approach Road 

0.24 

— 

0.24 

175. Baganwalato Dadam 

4,90 

2.00 

2.90 

176. Dadam Khanak Road 

5.20 

1.00 

4.20 

177. Sanga to Umrawat 

4.82 

4.82 

— 

178. Nawan to Madiali 

2.22 

— 

2.22 

179. Patherwa to Nangala Dhani 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 
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TABLE XXVII (Contd.) 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

180. Satnali to Brisinghwas 

4.16 

0.80 

3.36 

18L Basri to Dhatii Bhalot 

0.70 

— 

0.70 

182. Basri to Jarwa 

4,20 

0.50 

3.70 

183. Shampura to Basri 

2.70 

0.50 

2.20 

184. Surajgarh Appproach Road 

0.70 

0.70 

— 

185* Sarupgarh to Santor 

0.45 

0,45 

— 

186. Sarang Rajgarh Road 

7.50 

— 

7.50 

187. Atela Pahari approach Road 

0.88 

— 

0.88 

188* Ohani Khubi approach Road 

0.70 

0.70 


189, Hindol to Manheru Road 

6.20 


6.20 

190, Dadri bye pass 

2.00 

2,00 


191. Ghasola Approach Road 

0.95 

0.95 


192. Khuaodana Approach Road 

3.20 

3.20 


193. Chandwas Link Road 

3.54 

3.54 

— 

194. Nimariwali Rupgarh Road 

4.02 

4.02 

— 

195, Dhani to Tikan Kakn 

0.50 

0,50 

— 

196. Samaspur to Kaliawas 

3.72 

3.72 

— 

197. Nawan Dalanwas Approach Road 

6.25 

6.25 


198. Satnali Approach Road 

0.63 

0.63 

— 

199. Ladanpur Dhana to Galkata 

4.74 

4.74 


200. Jhojhu to Ramalwas Road 

3.90 

3.90 

— 

201. Tikan Kalan to Sanswal 

1.92 

1.92 

— 

202. Birhi Kalan to Siswala Road 

6.00 

6.00 

-- 

203. Chirya Bahu Road 

2.95 

2.95 

— 

204. Dadri Baund Road to village Ohikara 

3.81 

3.81 


205 Jhojhu Mehra to Assawari Road 

1.20 

1.20 

— 

206. Morwala to Bigowa Road 

3.06 

3.06 

. - 

207. Mandola to Dadhi Chillar 

1.67 

1.67 


208. Jhojju Kalan to village Kalali 

0.90 

0.90 


209. Changfor to Notana Road 

3.92 

3.92 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

210. Loharwala to Jhinjjar Road 

3.26 

3.26 

_ 

211. Bauad Kalan to Malposvia Neemli 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

212. Baund Kalan to Unn Road 

6.12 

6.12 


213. Hui to Jagarambas 

2.00 

2.00 

— 

214. Dadri Lohatu to Marrdi Hariya 

0.70 

0.70 

—. 

215. Bhariwas to Jitpura 

1.40 

1.40 

— 

216. Bas to Dhana 

2.20 

2.20 

—. 

217, Nawan to Badrai 

6.00 

6.G0 

— 

218. Chirya Kanina to Noswa 

2.01 

2.01 

—. 

219. Surthi Jakhar to Surethi Pilania 

3.00 

3.00 

— 

220 Achina to Bas Road 

2.90 

2.90 

—. 

221 DadriBannd Road to village Jaishiri 

1.50 

1.50 


222 Kaluwala to Sarang Road 

6.55 

6.55 

— 

223 Dadri Loharu to Bindraban Road 

0.64 

0.64 


224 Satnali to Bas Road 

2.34 

2.34 

— 

225. Sohri to Basri Road 

2.76 

2.76 


226. Jhojhu Berala to village Todi 

0.72 

0.72 


227. Shampur Kaliyawas to village Sarupgarh 

6.60 

6,60 


228. Dadri Baund Road to village Mirch 

2.50 

2.50 


229. Sanwar to Hindol Road 

2.25 

2.25 

—t 

230. Morwalato KanethiRoad 

2.20 

2.20 

— 

231. Jhoj hu Satnali to village Gokal 

0.80 

0.80 


232. Bijaa to Chandani Road 

2.60 

2.60 

— 

23 3. Jhojhu Berla to Pichopa Khufd 

1.80 

1.80 

— 

234. Bijna to Mai Khurd Road 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

235. Lamba to Kolhawas Road 

1.16 

I.l6 


236. Birbi to Pandawn Road 

1,57 

1.57 

— 

237. Nawan Badrai to Birsin^was Road 

0.8G 

0.80 


238. Satnali Loharu to Patherwa Road 

0.40 

0.40 

__ 

239. Kadma to Dhanasari Road 

3.90 

3.90 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

240. Rimbas to Rudrol Road 

2.15 

2.15 


241. Abidpura to Dudbwa Road 

4,50 

— 

4,50 

242. Kari Adu Approach Road 

0.33 

0.33 

— 

243. Kari Modh Road 

0.40 

0.40 

— 

244. Behror to Neemli Road 

2.85 

2.85 

— 

245. Ghtkara to Ghikara Head Water Works 

2.40 


2.40 

246. Kapoori Approach Road 

0.50 

0.50 


247. Chirya Dudhwa via Datoli 

3.00 

3.00 

-- 

248. Rupgarh to Narsinghwas Road 

5.55 

5.55 

— 

249. Puranpura Dhararu Road 

6.20 

6,20 

— 

250. Bhopali Approach Road 

2.00 

2.00 


251. Gobifldpura to Khora Road 

3.40 

3.40 

-- 

252. Hansawas to Kishkanda Road 

3.20 

3.20 


253. Rehrodi with a link to Rahroda Khurd Road 

2,81 


2.81 

254. Kitlana to Goripur Road 

2.60 

— 

2.60 

255. Chindwas to Neemar Road 

i.50 

1,50 

— 

255. Goripur to Maaheru Railway Station 

2.00 

2.00 

— 

257, Madh Madhvi Approach Road 

1.40 

1.40 

— 

258. Kakroli Sardara to KakroH Hutti 

1.26 

1.26 

— 

259. Ghikara to Fatehgarh via Sahuwaa Road 

5,50 

5.50 

— 

260. Kari Tokka Approach Road 

0.35 

0.35 

— 

261. Kari Dharni Approach Road 

1.10 

1.10 

— 

262. Rathiwas to Nangal Mala Road 

0.80 

0.80 


263. Bigowa to Majra Road 

2.32 

2.32 

— 

264. Kalyana MandhoH Road ‘ 

2.80 

2.80 

— 

265. Dhani Approach Road 

3.02 

3.02 

— 

266. Budhwana Approach Road 

0.22 

0.22 


267. Neemriwala Appraoch Road 

0.22 

0.22 


268. Pantawaa Khurd Road 

0,34 

0.34 


269. Kheri Bura Approach Road 

0.22 

0.22 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

270. Mandola Approach Road 

0.33 

0.33 


271. Dadri Chirya to Santokhpura Road 

3.22 

3.22 

— 

272. Chaagror Approach Road 

1.83 

1.83 


273, Kasni Approach Road 

3.55 

3.55 


274, Mehra Approach Road 

2.80 

2.80 

— 

275. Lad Approach Road 

1.55 

1.55 


276* Jawa Approach Road 

1.40 

1.40 


277. Maadoli Approach Road 

0.54 

0.54 

— 

278. Charkhi Approach Road 

0.68 

0*68 

- 

279. Birhi Kalan Approach Road 

0.45 

0.45 


280. Achina Approach Road 

2.93 

2,93 


28L Dadri City to Gandhi College Road 

0.82 

0.82 

— 

282. Manhcru to Manheru Rly. Station 

1.50 

1.50 


283. Kamod Approach Road 

1.00 

1.00 

— 

284. Atela Kalan Approach Road 

0.60 

0.60 


285. Khcri Batter Approach Road 

1.10 

1,10 

— 

286. Mori to Balkara 

1.20 

1,20 

— 

287. Tlgrana School Appraoch Road 

0.27 

0.27 

— 

288. Pahladgarh Approach Road 

0.40 

0.40 

— 

289. Samashpnr Approach Road 

0.40 

0.40 


290. Pantawas Kalan Approach Road 

0.48 

0.48 

— 

291. Hui Approach Road 

0.30 

0.30 

— 

292. Jhojhu Kalan to Mehra Approach Road 

5.40 

5.40 

— 

293, Jawa Bajina Approach Road 

2.50 

2.50 

— 

294. Charkhi to Mankawas Road 

4.20 

4.20 

— 

295, Balali Approach Road 

1.20 

1.20 

— 

296. Dadri Mahendragarh Road to Palari 

0.94 

0,94 

— 

297. Santokhpura to Patuwas Road 

5,25 

5.25 

— 

298. Akhitarpur Approach Road 

1.80 

1.80 

— 

299. Mahendragarh Satnali Badhara Jul Road to 

0.20 

0,20 

— 


Kakroli Hukmi Road 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

300. Dhani to Pantawas Railway Station Road 

3.20 

3.20 

— 

301. Shamashpur to Kaliwas Road 

2.40 

2.40 

— 

302. Jhojbu Kalan to Badal Road 

3.00 

3.00 


303. Dadri Loharu Road to Pichopa Kalan 

4.20 

4.20 

— 

304. Umarwas Approach Road 

2.10 

2.10 

— 

305. Bcrla Mandi Approach Road 

2.00 

2.00 

— 

306. Dadri Loharu Road to village Bbandwa Road 

1.05 

1.05 

— 

307. Dadri Loharu to village Barsana 

0.60 

0.60 

— 

308. Bhandwa tO Aiya Nagar Road 

5.00 

5.00 

— 

309. Lagroli to Kanchra Road 

3.00 

3.00 


310. Nathuwas Kaluwas Road 

1.40 

— 

1.40 

311. Pur Siwara Road 

2.60 

— 

2.60 

312. Ninan Nathuwas Road up to School 

0.55 

— 

0.55 

313. Extension Paluwas Link Road 

0.90 

— 

0.90 

314. Bawani Khcra Bye Pass 

1,20 


1,20 

315. Bimini School Approach Road 

0.22 

0.22 

— 

316. Bhiwani Loharu to Dawarka 

3.60 

— 

3.60 

317. Veterinary Hospital Dinod 

1.07 

— 

1,07 

318. Missing Link to Barsi 

1.90 

— 

1.90 

319. Saber to Dhani Lalpur 

2.90 

— 

2.90 

320. Gokalpura up to Lai Lakir 

0.33 

0.33 

— 

321. Khawa Bhariwas 

2.005 

— 

2.005 

322. Shopping Centre Tosham 

0.16 

— 

0.16 

323. Siwani Balawas 

20.90 

— 

20.90 

324. Kadma Badrai Road 

3.50 

— 

3.50 

325. Missing gap of Ranila Pilana Road 

1.63 

— 

1.63 

326. Bhiwani Manheru Road to Nangal 

0.80 

0.33 

0.47 

327. Garhi Approach Road 

0.90 

— 

0.90 

328. Rupgarh Narsinghwas to Nandgaon 

0.70 

— 

0.70 

329. Extension of Rupgarh Narsinghwas to Chappar Road 

3.60 

— 

3.60 


Total: 


808.25 


645.01 


163.24 
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1 2 

3 

'4 

5 

MFAL 

1. Kural Approach Road 

0,32 

0.32 

— 

2. Bidhwan Approach Road 

0.33 

0,33 

— 

3. Jhumpa Approach Road 

1,05 

1.05 

— 

4* Miran Approach Road 

0.55 

0,55 


5. Siwani Approach Road 

0.52 

0.52 

— 

6. Mataoi Approach Road 

0.35 

0.35 

— 

7. Devawas Approach Road 

0.46 

0.46 

— 

8. Hassan Approach Road 

0,46 

0.46 

— 

9. Mansarwas Approach Road 

0.21 

0,21 

— 

10, Bahl Approach Road 

1,62 

1.62 

— 

11. Titani Approach Road 

0.18 

0.18 

— 

12. Chhapar Jogian Daryapur Road 

3.25 


3.25 

13. Dulheri Alatppur Road 

5.60 


5.60 

14. Nigana Phani Mahu Road 

2.54 

2.54 

— 

15. Bhlwani Loharu Road to village Golagarh 

0.15 

0.15 

— 

Total : 

17.59 

8.74 

8.85 

Zila Parisbad Roads 

1. Noonsar Approach Road 

0.87 

0.87 

— 

2. Kebarpur Approadi Road 

1.61 

1.61 


3. Sagwan Link Road 

2.00 

2.00 

— 

4. Bamla Giyranl Road 

9.45 

9.45 

— 

5, Dinod Approach Road 

0.46, 

0.46 

— 

6. Biran School Approach Road 

0.53 

0.53 

— 

7. Kent Link Road 

0,20 

0.20 

— 

8. AJakhpura Approach Road 

0.50 

0.50 

— 

9. Kiravirar Approach Road 

2.10 

2.10 

— 

10, Dhanana Badesra Approach Road 

3.22 

3,22 

— 
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2 3 4 5 


11. Shabjaapura Road, 


0.30 

0.30 

— 

12. Kalod Kalali Road 


4.30 

4.36 

— 


Total : 

25.60 

25.60 



Miuddpolity Roods at Bhlwanl 

[taken over by the P.W.D.(B&R)] 


1. 

Diood Gate to Rohtak Gate 

1.750 

1.750 


2. 

Sabji Mandi to Kamra Gate 

0.500 

0.500 


3, 

Jain Chowk to Dadri Gate 

0.650 

0.650 

— 

4. 

Ram Ganj to KX.Eye Hospital 

0.328 

0.328 


5. 

Jawahar Chowk to Patran Gate via Htlu Chowk 

0.850 

0.850 

— 

6. 

Lohar chowk to Bichla Bazar 

0.420 

0.420 

— 

7. 

Jain chowk to Sarai Chopta 

0,825 

0.825 


8. 

Meham Gate to Hanuman Gate 

1.915 

1.915 

— 

9. 

Dinod Gate to Anaj Mandi 

1.115 

1,115 

— 

10. 

Sarai Chopta to Railway Station via Qock Tower. 

1.060 

1.060 

— 

11. 

Railway Station Road to Krishana Colony Chowk 

0.420 

0,420 

— 

12. 

Circular Road to Krishana' Colony- Chowk 

0.375 

0.375 

— 

13. 

Dinod Gate to Mai Godown Road 

0.725 

0.725 

— 

14. 

Revidas Mandir to Kaima Gate 

0.410 

0.410 

— 

15. 

Victoria Bhawan to Naya Bazar 

0.240 

0.240 

— 

16 

Hansi Gate to Naya Bazar 

0.435 

0.435 



17. Dinod Gate to Mai Godown Road to Railway crossing 
including links to KatChi Colony 


0.420 0.420 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

18. 

Haiuwas Gate to Deosar Gate 

0.785 

0.785 

— 

19. 

Hanuman Gate to Dhani Chajrann 

0,340 

0.340 

— 

20. 

Dhani Charkhaian to Haiuwas Gate 

0.313 

0.313 


21. 

Bus Stand to Naya Bazar 

0.382 

0.385 

— 

22, 

Krishana Colony Chowk to Mal^Godown road 
bifurcating near S.D.Mandlr and its links. 

0,510 

0.510 

““ 


Total: 

14.768 “* 

14.768 



TABLE XXVm 

Registration of velddes (March 31,1977) 

■ ■ ■— I 1.I ■■■.. . — . 

Buses Motor- Motor- Auto- Tern- Cars/ Stat- Tract-Tnikg Pick- Others Total 
cycles/ cycles/ cycles/ pos Jeeps ion ors up 

Scooters Scooters Rick- wagons trucks 

(3 Wheel- shaws 
ers) 


59 


536 


84 


6 99 272 6 669 4U 22 22 2,186 
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TABLE XXK 

Rest Houses 


Seriol Name 

number 

Accommodation 

available 

Reservation authority 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Civil Rest House, Bhariwas 

2 suites 

Sub-Divisional Officer (Civil), 
Bhiwani 

2. 

Civil Rest House, Bawani Khera 

3 suites 

Deputy Commissioner/Ex¬ 

ecutive Engineer, Construct¬ 
ion Division, Tosham 

3. 

P.W.D. Rest House, Bhiwaui 

3 suites 

Executive Engineer, Provincial 

Division, P.W.D.(B&R), 
Bhiwani 

4. 

P.W.D. Rest House, Isharwal 

2 suites 

Executive Engineer, Cons- 
struction Division, Tosham 

5, 

P.W.D. Rest House Kairu 

2 Suites 

—do— 

6. 

P.W.D. Rest House, Loharu 

3 suites 

—do— 

7. 

P.W.D. Rest House, Tosham 

3 suites 

-do- 

8. 

P.W.D. Rest House, Charkhi 
Dadri 

4 suites 

Executive Engineer, Provincial 
Division, P.W.D. (B&R), 

Charkhi Dadri 

9. 

Klsan Rest House, Market 
Committee, Bhiwani 

1 suite 

Secretary, Market Committee. 
Bhiwani 

10. 

Kisau Rest House, Market 
Committee, Siwani 

2 suites 

Secretary, Market Committee, 
Siwani 

11. 

Kisan Rest House, Market 
Committee, Tosham 

1 suite 

Secretary, Market Committee, 
Tosham 

12. 

Kisan Rest House, Market 
Committee, Loharu 

1 suite 

Secretary, Market Committee, 
Loharu 

13. 

Canal Rest Hou^, Talu 

2 sets 

Executive Engineer, Bhiwani, 
Irrigation Division, Bhiwani/ 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Sunder 
Sub-Division at Sorkhi 

14. 

Canal Rest House, Paposa 

2 sets 

—do— 

15. 

Canal Rest House, Bhiwani 

3 sets 

Executive Engineer, Bhiwani 
Irrigation Division, Bhiwani 

^6. 

Canal Rest House, Kharak 

2 sets 

Executive Engineer, Bhiwani 
Irrigation Division, Bhiwani/ 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Dadri 
Sub-Division, Charkhi Dadri 
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18. 


15. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Canal Rest House* Bauud 2 sets 


—^do— 


Canal Rest House* Dadri 3 sets 


" ' d o *** *" 


Police Re^ House* SiWimi 2 suites 


Supenmendent, P61!ce, 
Bbiwani 


Rest House Milk Plaint* Shiwani 5 suites 


Manager* Milk Plant, Bhiwani 


Sainik Rest House, Bhiwani Officers’ Rooms 2, Secretary, Ziia Sainik Board, 

Family quarters 2, Bhiwani 
other Ranks Rooms 
4 


Sainik Rest House, Charkhi Dadri Officers’ Rooms 3, 

J.C.Os’ Rooms 1, 
other Ranks Rooms 
Halil 


Haryana State Electricity Board 
Rest House, Tosham 


2 sets 


Haryana State Electricity Board 
Rest House, Jui 


2 sets 


Sub^Divisional Officer (Civil), 
Dadri 
2 , 

Sub^Divistonal Officer, Har¬ 
yana State Electricity Board, 
Operation Sub-Division, To¬ 
sham 

Sub-Station Engineer, Har¬ 
yana State Electricity Board, 
Jui 


Haryana State Electricity Board 3 sets 

Rest House, Siwani 


Graduate Engineer, Haryana 
State Electricity Board/Sub- 
Office, Siwani 


Haryana State Electricity Board 2 sets 
Shelter Hut, Bhiwani 


Sub-Station Engineer, Haryana 
State Electricity Board. 
Bhiwani 


New P.W.D. Rest House, 19 suites 

Bhiwani 


Executive Engineer, Provincial 
Division P.W.D. (BAR), 
Bhiwani 
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TABLE XXX 
Dharmsalas 



Name 


Exact location 

Accomodation 

available 


1 


2 

3 

1. 

Dharmsala Seth Chajju Ram, Bhiwani 

Gali KhaiJikan 

Three hundred 
persons 

2, 

Dharmsala Seth Nirbhya Ram Nanu Ram 
Chaudharia, Bhiwani 


Three hundred 
persons 

3. 

Dharmsala Lala Harsukh Rai Bathal, 
Bhiwani 

Near the Railway 
Station 

Four hundred 
persons 

4. 

Dharmsala Seth Narsing Das Bhuramal 
Vaidh, Bhiwani 

Near the Railway 
Station 

Two hundred 
persons 

5, 

Dharmsala Seth Jai Ram Das Ram Gopal 
Halwasiya, Bhiwani 

Near the Railway 
Station 

Three hundred 
persons 

6, 

Dharmsala Seth Kirorimal Lohariwala, 
Bhiwani 

Near Bichla Bazar 

Five hundred 
persons 

7, 

8. 

Dharmsala Seth Chajju Ram Shri Ram, 
Bhiwani 

Dharmsala Kishori Lai Sewa Sadan, 

Bhiwani 

Bichla BaJKar 

Three hundred 
persons 

Six hundred 
persons 

9. 

Dharmsala Bhootan, Bhiwani 


Lohar Bazar 

Six hundred 
person* 

10. 

Dharmsala Thekdaran, Bhiwani 


Jain Chewk near Four hundred 
Municipal Committee persons 

Office 

11. 

Dharmsala Chet Ram Parjapati, Bhiwani 

Near Dinod Gate 

Two hundred 
persons 

12. 

Dharmsala Brahman Panebayat, Bhiwani 

Near Dinod Police 
Chauki 

One hundred and 
fifty persons 

13. 

Dharmsala Seth Lachhi Ram Hari Ram, 
Bhiwani 

Near Dinod Police 
Chauki 

Two hundred 

persons 

14. 

Dharmsala Seth Ram Prasad Bajaj, 
Bhiwani 


Bari Mohalla 

Three hundred 
persons 

15. 

Sunaron Ki Dharmsala, Bhiwani 


Railway Road 

Five hundred 
persons 

16. 

Koya Bari, Bhiwani 


Near Rohtak Road 

One hundred 
persons 
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1 

2 

3 

17. 

Gita wan, Bhiwani 

Dhobi Talab 

Three hundred 

persons 

18. 

Dharmsala Rasiwasian, CharkhI Dadri 

Near Anaj Mandi 

One hundred and 
fifty persons 

19. 

Dharmsala Ram Richpal, Charkhi Dadri Near Vaish High 

School 

Fifty persons 

20. 

Dharmsala Ram Narain Bhangar, 
Charkhi Dadri 

Near Railway 
Station 

Sixty persons 

21. 

Dharmsala Galipurian, Charkhi Dadri 

Near Railway 
Station 

One hundred and 
fifty persons 

22. 

Dharmsala Fogtati, Charkhi Dadri 

Near Railway Gate 
in Pana Ladhan 

Fifty persons 

23. 

Nai Dharmsala, Charkhi Dadri 

Near Badwana Gate 

Three hundred 
persons 

24. 

Dharmsala Khatian, Charkhi Dadri 

Near Delhi Gate 

Thirty persons 

25. 

Dharmsala Sazia, Charkhi Dadri 

Near Sewa Samiti 
Office 

Fifty persons 

26. 

Dharmsala Jatnan, Charkhi Dadri 

Near Jhajjan Ghati 

Fifty persons 

27, 

Dharmsala Vishwakarma, Charkhi Dadr 

i Near Govt,Girls 

Higher Secondary 
School 

Fifty persons 

28. 

Dharmsala Balmiki, Charkhi Dadri 

Balmiki Basti 

Fifty persons 

29, 

Dharmsala RaviDas^ Charkhi Dadri 

Ravi Das Mohalla 

Fifty persons 
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TABLE XXXI 


Post OeSces (Marcl! 31, W7) 


Head Office 

Sub-Office 

Branch Office 


1 

2 

3 



Bhiwani Bajina 

Birati 

Deosar 


Dhani MahU 

Diood 

Dang Kalan 

Halwas 

Hetampur 

Kont 

Kubat* 

Kusambi 

Lehgan 

Liahani 

Palwas 

Eewasa 

Achina Ranila 

Badhara Arya Nagaf 

Berla 

Chandwas 

Daiawas 

Dandman 

Gopi 

Harodi 

Jcwli 

Kadma 

Kakroli Sardaran 
Kari Banianwali 

Kari Dhani 
Lad 


Bapora 

&trwa 


Baund 


Umrawas 

ChaudhriwftS 

Chakpanihar 

Chirod 

Gorchi 

Gawar 

Matkosh 

Un 
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1 2 

3 

Bawani Khera 

Baliali 

Lohari Jattu 

Mandhaoa 

Pur 

Siwara 

Bm 


Birhi Kalan 

Ateia Khurd 

Chhapar 

Dohkahariya 

Nandgaon 

Rasiwas 

Roop Garh 

Shishwala 

Tiwala 

Birla Colony Bhiwani 


Bus Stand Bhiwani 


Chang 

Bamla 

Revvari Khera 

Sa 

Charkhi Dadri 

Bhagvi 

Bigowa 


Dhani Fogat 
Dadhi Mandola 
Ghesala 

Dadhi Adampur 
Imlota 

Kheri Bura 

Kalyana 

Loharwara 

Makrana 

Maukawas 

Mauri 

Misri 

tantawas Kalan 

Nimli 

Rawaldhi 

Sarupgarh 

Shamaspur 

Charkhi Dadri City 
Charkhi Dadri Factory 
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2 

3 

Chirya 

Bhagot 

Changror 

Dudhwa 

Nautana 

Pota 

Sehlong 

Siana 

Deorala 

Noonsar 

Sidhanwa 

Halu Bazar Bhiwani 

Jain Chowk Bhiwani 

Jamalpur 

Bhurtana 

Kirawar 

Paposa 

Jhojhu 

Badhwana 

Chandeni 

Gudana Kalan 
Jawa 

Palri 

Pichopa Kalan 
Rambas 

Un 

Jui Khurd 

Asalwas Marhata 
Dhab Dbanl 
Dhigwa Jatan 
Golagarh 

Golpura 

Kural 

Pokharwas 

Kairu 

Mansarbas 

Sungarpur 

Lohar Bazar Bhiwani 

Loharu 

Bardu CJiina 
Badhera 

Bisalwas 

Bharwas 

Chahar Kalan 
Dhani Dolan 
Fartia Bhima 
Gignau 
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Jhanjra Shcoran 

Kharkari 

Naqipur 

Parvezpur 

Sohansara 

Sehr 

Ser)a 

Singhani 

Man her u Dhareru 

Fatchgurh Haryana 

Kaila 

Kit Ian a 

Neemriwali 

Sangha 

Mundhal Khurd Bhaini Kungar 

Bhatol Jatan 

Garhi 

Kungar 

Madanheri 

Mehnda 

Singhwa 

Siwana 

Sorkhi 

Talu 

Nalwa Kanwari 

Garanpur Kalan 
Khanak 

Mujadpur 
Ratera 
Scharwa 
Talwandi Rukka 

New Anaj Mandi Bhiwani — 

Rodhan Bhariwas 

Behra 

Bhushan 

Tsharwal 

Jhully 

Mandhan 

MandhoH 

Sadhanwa 

Surpur Khurd 
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1 2 

3 

Sanwar 

Sankror 

Sanjarwas 

Satnaji 

Badrai 

Barda 

Dalawas 

Digrota 

Jawa- 

Madhogarh 

Nangalmala 

Nawan 

Nandha 

Pathorwa 

Shaitipura 

Surethi Kalan 

$iwaai 

Bidhwan 

Dhanoti Kalan 

Changala 

Gurera 

Jhumpa Kalan 

Kalaud 

Lilas 

Morkan 


Matani 

Mithi 

Mandholi Khurd 

Tigrana 

Badesra 

Dhanana 

Gujrani 

Jatai 

Mitathal 

Prem Nagar 

Sui 

Tosham 

Chhapar Rangran 

Dadam 

Kharkhari Makhwan 

Miran 

Sagwan 

Thalaur 
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TABLE 

Retail prices (Per rupee) at 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Maize 

Jovvar 

1 


2 

3 


4 


5 


6 

Average 

S 

Chh. 

S 

Chh. 

S 

Chh. 

S Chh. 

S 

Chh. 

1861—1865 

19 

13 

33 

10 

30 

3 

4 , 

32 

1 

1866—1870 

14 

10 

22 

12 

21 

10 

4 . 

22 

13 

1871—1875 

21 

4 

32 

4 

29 

4 


32 

4 

1876—1880 

21 

5 

29 

2 

27 

8 

18 10 

29 

13 

1881—1885 

19 

3 

30 

10 

30 

10 

17 10 

22 

13 

1886—1890 

17 

3 

27 

0 

27 . 

. 10 

19 0 

28 

13 

1891—1895 

16 

6 

19 

6 

28 

3 


27 

10 

1896—1900 

13 

2 

17 

11 

10 

10 


17 

10 

1901—1905 

15 

8 

27 

7 

23 

14 


26 

2 

1906—1910 

10 

10 

16 

12 

15 

13 


15 

12 

1911—1915 

10 

7 

13 

14 

15 

13 


13 

6 

1916—1920 

7 

6 

10 

6 

10 

4 


5 

5 

1921 

6 

6 

9 

0 

7 

4 


7 

12 

1922 

4 

0 

6 

4 

4 

12 


6 

4 

1923 

8 

12 

14 

0 

11 

0 


12 

0 

1924 

9 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

.. 

14 

0 

1925 

7 

4 

10 

4 

14 

0 


12 

0 

1926 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 


— 

— 

1927 

7 

8 

10 

0 

10 

0 


— 

— 

1928 

6 

0 

7 

8 

7 

8 


— 

— 

1929 

7 

8 

9 

0 

7 

4 


9 

0 

1930 

16 

0 

22 

0 

13 

0 


— 

— 

1931 

13 

8 

21 

0 

17 

0 


20 

0 

1932 

11 

0 

13 

8 

17 

0 

,. 

16 

0 
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Hisar on the 1st January each year (1861—1932) 



Bajra 

Firewood 

Salt Lohari 

Cotton Desi 
(uncleaned) 


7 


8 

9 


10 

s 

Chh. 

S 

Chh. 

S 

Chh. 

S Chh. 

32 

6 

145 

5 

7 

7 

— 

21 

1 

145 

5 

7 

7 

— 

24 

8 

125 

0 

4 

14 

— 

26 

5 

120 

6 




27 

5 

100 

0 




21 

14 

— 

— 

12 

0 


23 

3 

112 

0 

11 

4 


15: 

6 

100 

0 

11 

2 


22 

10 

88 

0 

M 

8 


14 

7 

70 

0 

18 

13 


12 

6 

60 

0 

24. 

3 


9 

2 

57 

0 

14 

13 


6 

0 

50 

0 

15 

12 

3 8 

5 

12 

60 

0 

14 

0 

3 8 

11 

8 

50 

0 

13 

0 

2 6 

12 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

2 4 

11 

0 

40 

0 

9 

8 

3 12 

7 

0 

40 

0 

9 

0 

5 Q 

10 

0 

45 

0 

13 

0 

3 4 

6 

8 

45 

0 

9 

0 

3 8 

7 

8 

80 

0 

13 

0 

5 0 

19 

0 

70 

0 

13 

0 

8 0 

20 

0 

70 

0 

11 

0 

4 8 

15 

0 

70 

0 

11 

0 

6 0 

Note: S stands for seer” 

93.1.10 

grams 

Chh, stands fnTchhataks=^58,32 grams 
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TABLE XXXni 

Retail Prices (per rupee) at Loharu on the 1st January each year (1871—1911) 


Wheat Barley Gram Bajra Rice Urd Dal Sugar Ghi Salt 
Year (Fine) (Refined) (Cowj 




S Chh, 

S Chh, 

S Chh, 

S Chh. 

S Chh, 

S Chh. 

S Chh. 

S Chh, 

S Chh. 

187}--72to 

1874-75 

15 

0 

— 

— 

18 

0 

23 

0 

8 

0 

11 

8 

2 

12 

1 

15 

24 

0 

1875—76 
to 1879— 

80 

15 

0 

— 

— 

22 

12 

22 

0 

7 

8 

11 

4 

2 

14 

1 

J2 

23 

8 

1880—81 

1884—85 

to 

15 

0 

— 

— 

23 

8 

21 

6 

6 

0 

8 

0 

2 

15 

1 

11 

12 

0 

1885—86 

1889—90 

to 

13 

6 

— 

— 

21 

6 

19 

6 

7 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

10 

12 

0 

1891 


15 

0 


— 

21 

0 

19 

0 

10 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

12 

0 

1892 


12 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

0 

8 

0 

15 

0 

3 

4 

1 

4 

11 

0 

1893 


12 

0 

— 

— 

21 

0 

24 

8 

8 

0 

13 

8 

3 

4 

1 

4 

11 

0 

1894 


16 

0 

— 

— 

25 

0 

25 

0 

8 

0 

24 

0 

2 

8 

1 

8 

10 

0 

1895 


16 

0 

— 

— 

27 

0 

23 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

1 

14 

11 

0 

1896 


13 

0 

— 

— 

20 

0 

14 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

2 

12 

1 

14 

11 

8 

1897 


7 

8 

— 

— 

9 

8 

9 

4 

6 

0 

8 

8 

3 

0 

1 

13 

11 

8 

1898 


9 

0 



10 

0 

22 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

15 

11 

8 

1899 


13 

8 

— 

— 

17 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

11 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

1900 


9 

0 

— 

— 

li 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

11 

0 

3 

4 

1 

6 

11 

8 

1901 


10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

8 

28 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1! 

0 

1902 


13 

8 

16 

0 

17 

0 

16 

4 

8 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

I 

6 

11 

Q 

1903 


10 

8 

15 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

11 

0 

1904 


10 

0 

15 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

12 

0 

1905 


9 

8 

16 

0 

17 

8 

12 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

2 

12 

1 

2 

12 

0 

1906 


9 

8 

16 

8 

17 

0 

11 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

2 

12 

1 

2 

16 

0 

1907 


9 

0 

15 

8 

16 

0 

11 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2 

2 

8 

1 

0 

18 

0 

1908 


8 

4 

12 

5 

9 

4 

11 

8 

6 

4 

6 

0 

2 

12 

1 

2 

18 

0 

1909 


9 

0 

14 

6 

15 

0 

10 

8 

7 

8 

9 

0 

2 

12 

1 

4 

19 

0 

1910 


10 

0 

14 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

2 

8 

1 

0 

18 

0 

1911 


12 

0 

16 

0 

18 


15 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

2 

8 

1 

0 

19 

0 


Nne; S spqds TV seen—933.10 grams Chh, stands for Chhatrl;—58,32 grams 


Wages of Labour (per day) in Hisar (1870—1932) 
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00 

oo 

1-^ 

1885- 

s 

oo 

s—1 

O 

oo 

1 

1905- 


1909 

1912 


o 


1917 1 30 1 1 60 890 633302 12 0 1 961 46^45 0 5 12 

1922 1 56 1 2 0 0 9 9 0 6 9 3 1 02 12 OJ 10 015078068 

1927 1701 260 10 007 03202 11 01 13 01 6 07 12 068 

1932 08006004002 01400 12 00‘800603 12 028 

NoteJ As stands for amias(laiu>^=s6.25 paise) p. str.rdf fct p;'e "0.52 paisa) 
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TABLE XXXV 

Wages of Labour (per day) in Loharu (1900—1911) 


Year 



Labour 








Skilled 

Unskilled 

Carts 

Camels 

Donkeys per 
score 


High¬ 

est 

Low¬ 

est 

High¬ 

est 

Low¬ 

est 

High¬ 

est 

Low¬ 

est 

High¬ 

est 

Low¬ 

est 

High¬ 

est 

Low¬ 

est 


As 

As« 

As* 

As. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1900-01 

8 

4 

2 

u 

1 

8 

1 

6 

24 

li 

190i-j06 

8 

4 

2i 


-- 

10 

li 

8 

24 

li 

1910-41 

8 

4 

2f 

li 

1 

10 

li 

8 

24 

14 

Note: Ale stands for annas (1 anna> 

—6.25 paise) 
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TABtE XXXVI 

Achievements under Community Development Programme 


Serial Item 

number 

Unit 

Achieve¬ 
ments 
during 
1966-67 to 
1976-77 

1. Improved seeds supplied 

Quintals 

24,287 

2. Chemical fendistributed 

—^do— 

3,57,624 

3. Chemical pesticides distributed 

Kilograms 

2.16430 

4.. Compost pits filled 

Number 

57,571 

5. Fruit trees planted 

—do— 

27,706 

6, Improved animals supplied 

_.do^* 

166 

7. Animals castrated 

—do— 

87,694 

8. Animals artificially inseminated 

—do— 

36,087 

9. Preventive inoculation/vaccination 
done to animals 

_.do— 

8,02,453 

10, Tubewelis constructed 

—do— 

832 

11. Diesel pumping sets installed 

—.do— 

243 

12. Area reclaimed 

Hectares 

2,615 

13. Rural latrines constructed 

Number 

197 

14. Pucca drains constructed 

Metres 

49,214 

15. Village lanes paved 

Square metres 

3,39,606 

16. Smokeless cAw/to constructed 

Number 

2,015 

17, Water wells constructed 

—do— 

273 

18. Hand pumps installed 

—do— 

107 

19. Literacy centres started 

—do— 

101 

20, Adults made literate (Men) 

—do— 

1.290 

(Women) 

—do— 

1,700 

21. Kachclia roads constructed 

Kilometres 

362 

22, Culverts constructed 

Number 

1,139 
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TABLE XXXVIl 

Tabs! I-wise progress of GonsoIidation- WorR (March 31,-1975) 


Name of 
tahsi) 

Numbjf of 
villagv'S 

Vilh^gos 
ccn>oli(jot.d 
up^to March 
31,1975 

Villages 

under 

consoli¬ 

dation 

work 

Villages in 
which 
consoli¬ 
dation 
work is yet 
to be taken 
up 

Bhiwflni 

125 

94 

24 

7 

Dadrl 

172 

113 

20 

39 

Lohiru 

119 

69 

15 

35 

Bawiini Khera 

58 

54 

4 

— 

Total: 

474 ’"’ 

’ *330 . 

63 

81 ^ 
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TABLE XXXVIII 

Crimmai Courts in erstwhile Jind State in the beginning of the 20th Century I 


Name of court 

Number 

Designation 
of the 
officer 

Powers 

Trial of cases Sentence each 

can impose 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

1. Tahsil 

3 

Tahsildar 

In the trial of cases Third class magis- 


due consolideration is trate; imprisonment 
given to Schedule II not exceeding one 


of the Criminal 
Procedure Code 


month and fineup- 
to Rs. 50 (section 
474 of the Hidayat- 
nama of 1903) 


2, Niabat 

Nizamat Inhar 


Naib Nazim For the trial of 
Inhar offences relating 
to canals and Act 
VIII of 1873 


3, Nizamat Inhar 
(Canal Agency) 


4. AdalatHissar 

Dadr!,Zilla Jind (Sub- 
Divisional Court) 


Nazim Inhar 
(Canal agent) 


Second Class Ma¬ 
gistrate, imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding 
one month and 
fine up to Rs.50 
(section 453 of the 
Hidayatnama of 
1903) 

Ditto 
(Section 452 of the 
Hidayatname of 
1903) 

In the trial of cases Firstclass Magis- 


Ditto 


due consideration is 
given to Schedule II 
of the Criminal 
Procedure Code 


5« Nizamat Zilla 


Nazim o/ ZiUa 

(District 

magistrate 


Ditto 


trate, imprisonment 
not exceeding two 
years and fine not 
exceeding Rs,l,000 
(section 425 of the 
Hidayatnama of 
1903) 

Imprisonment not 
exceeding 3 years 
and fine not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs, 2,000 
(section 391 of the 
Hidayatnama of 

1903) 


1, Fhulkian States Gazetteer (Patiala, find aa4 Nabha), 1904, p, 340, 
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table; xxxvm (JConcld.) 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

6, Adalat Sadar 
(sessions court) 

1 Adalati Sadar X^lito 

Imprisonment not 
exceeding 5 years 
and fine not ex* 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 
(section 331 of the 
Hidayatnama of 
1903) 

7, Mmshi Khana 

1 Mir mmshi Ditto 

(Foreign 

Minister 

Ditto 

(section 283 of 

Hidayatnama of 
1903) 

8 , Sadr ala 

(late High Court) 

1 Ahlkar Ditto 

Imprjisonment not 
exceeding 7 years 
and fine not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 20,000 
(section 228 of 

Hidayatnama of 

1903) 

9. IJlas-i’khas 

1 His High- Full powers 

ness the Raja 

Full powers 

Note ; The sections given in brackets refer to the Bidayatnama of March 21,1903. 
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Name of court 


Powers 


avil 


1 * Nizaniat and Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate Court 

2. Sadar Mmsiff Comt 

3. Sadr-ala 

4. IJlas-i-khas (His Highness Court) 

Revenue 


up to Rs. 5*000 (section 398 and 431) ^5^ 

From Rs. 500 upto Rs. 5,000 (section 336)^ 
From Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 15*000{section 235)^ 
Full powers 


1. Tahsil 


2. Nizamai 

3. Diwani {Sadar Revenue Court) 


4. Sadr-dla 


5 . Ijlas-i^khas 


Land Revenue Collector. Nambri suits upto 
decree of Rs. 10. Sarsari (cursory) disputes as to 
rent, bataU partnership, muamla, etc. 

Mortgages upto Rs. 20,000 (section 441 & 412) 
sales alienat’ briu gift and /7«/i-up to Rs, 200 

Sales upt *'''>303) %diypun alienation 

brit^ haqi Rs. 1 500 

Sales 249) 

gift, p\ 

io,oor 

Fi 


I. Phulkian States Gazetteer {Pc 
2* The sections in brackets refer 
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TABLE XL 

Subjects covered by bye-laws framed by the Bhiwani Municipality 

1. Piggery 

2. Sale of Ice and Aerated water 

3. Bakeries 

4. Hawkers 

5. Import of meat 

6 . Carts and Rehris 

7. Aerated Water, Ice and Ice Cream Factories 

8 . Beta! 

9. Bicycles 

10. Flour Mills 

11. Registration and proper control of Dogs 

12. Control of Advertisements 

13. Posting of Bills and Posters 

14. Dhobi Ghat 

15. Job Porters 

16. Moveable and Overhanging Structures 

TABLE XLI 

Subjects covered by bye-laws framed by the CharkhI Dadri Municipality 

1. Cycles 

2. Slaughter Houses 

3. Flour Mills 

4. Agents 

5. Encroachments 

6 . Registration and Regulation of Hotels, Seraics and Lodging House* 

7. Kite Flying 

8 . Registration of Nurses 

9. Signal 

10. Night-soil 

11. Sweeper Service Rules 

12. Meat 

13. Stables 

14. Burial and Burning Grounds 

15. Sale of Fruits and Vegetables 

16. Hand -carts 

17. Vehicles 

18. Registration and control of Country Carts Plying for Hire 

19. Octroi limits vis-a-vis Municipal limits 
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TABLE XLn 


Development and Public Utility Work done by Panchayats 



1972*73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 1976-77 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Education 

1 . School buildings constructed 

85 

n 

21 

15 

16 

2. School buildings repaired 

44 

72 

37 

46 

113 

3* Number of Panchayats which 

7 

73 

35 

29 

38 

made arrangements for drinkihg 
water for school boys 

4. Libraries started 

2 

23 

91 

78 

39 

5 . Riding rooms 

1 

15 

39 

81 

83 

PabUc Health 

1. Number of Panchayats which 

36 

13 

26 

29 

31 

have constructed a Panchayat 

Ghar 

2. Number of public buildings 

6 

8 

9 

12 

16 

constructed such as janjghar^ 
etc. 

3. Number of Panchayats with 

7 

11 

6 

9 

12 

street light arrangements 

4. Number of Panchayats with 

297 

232 

232 

167 

170 

Radio sets 

Public Works 

1. Culverts constructed 

15 

75 

22 

92 

107 

2. Children parks opened 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3. Number of Panchayats which 

6 

11 

30 

32 

21 

have constructed drains 

4. Length of drains constructed 

27,680 

50,100 

88,800 

29,850 

85,760 

(Square feet) 

5. Number of Panchayats with 

42 

129 

145 

31 

43 

water supply arrangements 

6 . Number of wells for drinking 

46 

IS 

3 

23 

18 

purposes constructed 

7. Number of wells repaired 

49 

29 

24 

20 

23 

8 . Number of Latrines constructed 

3 

1 

— 

14 

3 

9. Numbcf of buildings constructed 

8 

— 

1 

11 

8 
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TABLE Xtn (CoHcld.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 . Number of Panchayats with 
scavanging arrangements 

1 

4 

5 

5 

8 

!!• Number of Sweepers engaged 
in these panchayats 

5 

5 

6 

18 

41 

Forest 






1 . Number of fruit trees planted 

638 



22,230 

1,02,069 

2. Number of other trees planted j 

5.746 

10,988 

24,497 

1,18,864 

64,800 

Agriculture 






1. Number of manure pits dug 

740 

4,771 

5,202 

3,493 

2,398 

2. Number of manure pits repaired 

2,161 

431 

3,336 

4,191 

4,153 

General 






1. Number of Panchayats which 
have removed party factions in the 
villages 

66 



131 

133 

2. Number of drinking wells 
constructed for Harijans 

5 

— 

4 

13 

9 
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Judicial Work done by Panchayats 
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Year 

Number of cases compromised 



Civil and Revenue 

Criminal 


Total 

1972—73 

20 

8 


28 

1973—74 

17 

12 


29 

1974—75 

18 

3 


21 

1975-^76 

— 

16 


16 

1976—77 

— 

12 


12 


TABLE XLIV 

Income and Expenditure of Panebayats 

Year 


Income 

Expenditure 



(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1972—73 


16,99.536 

15.89,921 

1973—74 


16,51,813 

14,72,726 

1974—75 


23,60,142 

20,61,807 

1975-~76 


26,50,505 

27,31,205 

1976—77 


27,23,193 

23,85,397 
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TABLE XLV 

Income and Expenditure of Panchayat Samities 


Year 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1972—73 

6,95,765 

11,05,371 

1973—74 

12,08,230 

14,81,622 

1974—75 

19,31,895 

21,69,805 

1975—76 

26,50,505 

27,31,205 

1976—77 

27,23,193 

23.85.397 
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TABLE XLVI 

AllopatMc Hospitals and Dispensaries (Much 31,1976) 


Name of institution 

1 

Doctors 

2 

Beds 

3 

1. 

Hospitals (Government) 

General Hospital, Bhiwani 

18 

200 

2. 

Civil Hospital, Tosham 

3 

25 

3. 

Civil Hospital, Charkhi Dadri 

7 

50 

4. 

Civil Hospital, Loharu 

3 

25 

5, 

Shri Sohan Lai Civil Hospital, Dorala 

2 

8 

6. 

Hospitals (Private) 

Ganpat Rai Matri Sewa Sadao, Bhiwani 

3 

66 

7. 

Kishan La! Jalan Free Eye Hospital, Bhiwani 

3 

500 

8. 

Kanhi Ram Free Eye Hospital, Bhiwani 

2 

500 

9, 

Adarsh Eye Hospital, Bhiwani 

1 

ISO 

10. 

Seth Mul Chand Eye and General Hospital, Birhi Kalan 

1 

25 

11. 

(tahsil Dadri) 

Clinics (Government) 

T.B.Cliiuc, Bhiwani^ 


10 

12. 

TrB.Clinic, Loharu 

1 

8 

1. 

Dispensaries (Govemment-Riiral) 

Chang 

1 

2 

2. 

Dhanana 

1 

4 

3. 

Bawani Khera 

1 

4 

4. 

Sui 

1 

4 

5. 

Alakhpura 

1 

4 

6. 

Biran 

1 

4 

7, 

Nalwa 

1 

4 

8. 

Siwani 

1 

4 

9. 

Dinod 

1 

4 

10. 

Bahl 

1 

4 

11. 

Achina 

1 

— 


1. Hie work of this clinic is supervised by one of the Medical OfiScers of the 
Hospital, Bhiwani, 
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TABLE XLVKConlrf.) 


1 



2 3 

12. Madhogarh 



1 10 

13. Mahudhani 



1 4 

14. Manheru 



1 4 

15. Talwandi Ruka 


1 4 

16. Mobile Dispensary, Bhiwani 

Dispensary (Government-Urban) 

2 X-rayJ 

Plant 

Dispensary (Private-Urban) 



17. Haluwasia Dispensary, Bhiwani 

1 — 

18. Bhiwani I 


Dispensary (E,S.I.) 

19. Bhiwani II 

- 


7 — 

20. Bhiwani HI . 




21. Dadri 



2 — 


Primary Health Centres/Sub-Cenfres (Government) 

Location of 
centre 

Doctors 

Beds 

Location of sub-centres 

1. Baund Kalan 

3 

8 

1. Misri 2. Mauheru 3. Loharwala 

4. Sauwar 5. Kayla 6. Ranila 

2. P 

3 

8 

7. Chandwas 8. Chappar 9. Dadhu 

10, Badhara 11. Rudrol 12. Atela 
Kalan 




Jhojhu Kalan 

3 

8 

13. Chang Rod 14. Kaliavo 

15. Kitlana 16. Bura Kheri 

17. Palri 18. Paintawas 

4. Kairu 

3 

8 

19. Chanda was 20. Jui 21, Kehrpura 
22. Lohani 23. Kant 24. Bapora 

25. Darsar 26. Tigrana 

5. Miran 

3 

8 

27. Khanak 28. Bhariwas 

29. Chappar 30. Isharwal 31. Barsi 

32. Lohari Jattu 33. Paposa 

34, Kungar 35. Jandpur 36, Kiuwari 
37. Talwandi 

6. Na:iipur 

3 

8 

38. Numsar 39. Budho 40. Gothio 

41. Chehr Kalan 42, Kharkhari 

43. Kural 44, Pinjokhra 45. Miran 
46. Diilhcri 

7. Satnali 

3 

8 

47. Shyanpur 48. Nawav 49. Shordi 
50. Sureti 51. Madhogarh 
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TABLE XLVI(Co«cW.) 

Ayurvedic Hospital (Government) 

N£>.meof institution Vaids Beds 

1. Government Ayurvedic 1 6 

(IJircle Hospital, Imlota 

Ayurvedic Dispensaries (Government) 

l.Atela 2. Bamla 3, Barwas 4. Berla 5. Bhandwa 6, Chirya 7. Dhak Dhani 
8. Dharwa 9, DokaHaria 10. Dudwa 11. Cerampura 12. JhumpaKalan 13. Jitpura 
14. Kadma 15. Khudana 16. Legha 17. Mandholi 18, Mundhali 19. Nimriwali 20. Pur 
21. Sabdwa 22. Tigrana 23. Tiwala 

Ayurvedic Dispesaries (Private-Urban) 

14. Haluwas Ayurvedic Chikitsalaya, Bhiwani 25.Vaisb Aushdhalaya, Bhiwani 

TABLE XLVn 

Institutions engaged in Family Planning Work 
Type of institution Number engaged Location 

(Excilusively for Family Planning work) 

Rural Family Planning Units 7 (All the 7 Primary Health Centres. 

List given in Table XLVl) 

Urban Family Planning Unit 1 Bhiwani Bhiwani 


Family Planning and Maternity 

51 

(List given in Table XLVI) 

Child Health Sub-Centres 




Red Cross Unit 

1 

Charkhi Dadri 

Dadri 

Urban Municipal and Child 

Health Centre 

1 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 

(Health Institutions doing Family 

Planning Work) 




Civil Hospitals 

5 

Bhiwani 

Bhiwani 



Tosham 

Bhiwani 



Charkhi Dadri 

Dadri 



Loharu 

Loharu 



Dorala 

Bbiwani 

Priniary Health Centres 

7 

1 


Rural Dispensaries (Allopathic) 

15 

l(List given in Table XLVI) 

Government Ayurvedic Dispensaries 

25 

1 


Government Ayurvedic Circle Hospital 

1 

Imlota 

Dadri 
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TABLE XLVm 

Important Labour Laws 

Subject matter 

Name of the Act Whether 
Central or 
State Act 

Main provisions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Working 
conditions 
industrial safety, 
hygiene and 

(1) The 
Factories Act, 
1948 

Central Act 

Elaborate provisions have been made 
in the Act regarding the conditions of 
work inside factories including hours 
of work,employment of young per- 


welfare inside the sons, leave with wages, occupational 

place of work diseases, safeguard for health, pro¬ 

motion of safety and welfare of 
workers and special provision for 
young persons and women. Welfare 
measures like first-aid appliances, 
canteens, creches, cool drinking 
water, etc. , near the places of work 
have also been provided under the 
Act. 

(2) TheEmp* Central Act The Act prohibits employment of 
loyment of children below the age of 15 years 

Children Act, in any occupation connected with the 

1938 transport of passengers, goods or 

mail by railways or connected with 
a port authority within the limits of 
any port. It also prohibits employ¬ 
ment of children in the workshops 
connect (1 with ^nWi-making, carpet, 
weaving, cement manufacturc(inc- 
cluding bagging of cement), cloth 
printing, dyeing and weaving, manu¬ 
facture of matches, explosives and 
fire-works, mica cutting and splitting, 
shellac manufacture, soap manu¬ 
facture, tanning and wool cleaning. 


(3) The Punjab State Act 
Shops and 
Commercial 
Establishments 
Act, 1958 


The Act regulates conditions of 
work and terms of employment of 
workers engaged in shops and com¬ 
mercial establishments and in those 
industrial establishments which are 
not covered under the Factories Act, 
1948. It covers hours of work. 
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TABLE XLYin [Contd,') 


12 3 4 


Wages 


holidays, leave, wages, employment 
of children and their working hours, 
closing and opening hours, health, 
safety, maternity benefits and welfare. 


(1) The payment Central Act 
of wages Act, 

1936 


The Act regulates timely payment of 
wages without any unauthorised de¬ 
ductions. As a result of an amendment 
in 1975, the coverage of the Act 
has been extended to persons 
getting wages upto Rs. 1.000 per 
mensem. 


(2) The mini¬ 
mum Wages 
Act. 1948 

(3) The Equal 
Remuneration 
Act. 1976 


Industrial relations (1) The 
Industrial 
Disputes Act. 
1947 


Central Act The Act provides for fixation of mini¬ 

mum wages, working hours, weekly 
rest, etc. 

Central Act The Act provides for the payment 
of equal remuneration to men and 
women workers and for the pre- 
ventation of discrimination on the 
ground of sex against women. 

Central Act The Act provides for settlement of 
industrial disputes, lay off payment 
and payments at the time of 
retrcenchment. As a result of an 
amendment (in 1965) in 
Section2-Aofthe Act.any individual 
can raise a dispute relating to his 
dismissal. By another amendment 
in 1976, the industrial establishments 
employing 300 or more workers are 
required to obtain prior permission 
of the Government in matters of lay¬ 
off and tretrenchment or workers 
and closure of their unit(s). 


(2) The Cteatral Act 

Industrial 

Employment 

(Standing 

Orders) Act,1946 


The Act requires employers to make 
standing orders defining terms of 
employment of workers on specified 
matters and to get them certified 
by the certifying officer. 
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TABLE XLVni (Con/c/O 

12 3 4 


Trade Unions 


Social Security 


The Indian Central Act 
Trade Unions 
Act, 1926 


(1) The Central Act 

Workmen’s 
compensation 
Act, 1923 


(2) The Central Act 

Employees* 

State Insurance 
Act, 1948 

(3) The Central Act 

Employees’ 

Provident Funds 
and Miscellaneous 
provisions Act, 

1952 

(4) The Central Act 

Maternity Benefit Act, 

1961 


(5) The State Act 

Punjab Labour 
Welfare Fund 
Act, 1965 


The Act makes provisions for the 
registration of trade unions and 
describes the rights, privileges, 
obligations and liabilities of regis¬ 
tered trade unions. 

The Act provides for payment of 
compensation to workmen in the 
case of injury caused by an accident 
arising out of and in the course of 
employment. It also provides for 
payment of compensation for 
certain occupational diseases. As 
a result of an amendment in 1976, 
the coverage of the Act has been ex¬ 
tended with retrospective effect 
to workers getting wages not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 

The Act provides for five types of 
benefits to the employees, viz. Sick¬ 
ness benefit, maternity benefit, de¬ 
pendents benefit, disablement benefit 
and madical benefit. 

The Act seeks to make a provision 
for the future of industry worker 
after he retires or is retrenched or 

for his dependents in case of his 
early death 

The Act provides for payment of 
cash benefit to women workers for 
specified periods before and after 

child birth and for other incidental 
matters. 

All unpaid accumulations of work¬ 
ers have to be paid to the Labour 
Welfare Board, constituted for the 
purpose by the State Government, 
which shall keep a separate account 
to be utilised by it for defraying 
the cost of carrying out measures 
for promoting the welfare of labour 
and their dependents. 
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1 


Housing 


Bonus 


Leave 


TABLE XLVm (Co/i/i/.) 

—aM————ii'i— 

2 3 4 


(6) The Central Act 

payment of 
Gratuity Act, 

1972 


The Punjab State Act 
Industrial 
Housing Act, 

1956 


To provide for a scheme for the 
payment of gratuity for employees 
engaged in factories, mines, oil-fields, 
plantation, ports, railway,companies, 
shops or other establishments and for 
matters connected therewith or in¬ 
cidental thereto. Gratuity shall be 
payable to an employee on the 
termination of his employment after 
he has rendered continuous service 
for not less than five years. Gratuity 
payable under this Act, shall not be 
liable to attachment in execution of 
any decree or or order of any civil, 
revenue or criminal court. 

The Act provides for the admini¬ 
stration, allotment, realisation of 
rent, etc., in connection with quarters 
constructed under the subsidised 
industrial housing scheme. 


The payment of Central Act Every establishment whether running 
Bonus Act, 1965 a profit or loss is required to pay 

bonus at the rate of 4 per cent or 
Rs, 40 whichever is greater. 


ThoPuqjab State Act Every Establishment has to allow 


State Industrial 

to its employees, the following : 

Act Establish¬ 



ment (National 

National 

3 

andFestival 

Holidays 

(i.e. 26th January, 

Holidays and 


15th August and 

Casual and 

Sick leave) Act, 


2nd October) 

1965 

Festival 

Holidays 

5 


Casual 

Leaves 

7 


Sick 

Leaves 

14 
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TABLE XLVni iConcld.) 

1 2 3 4 


Welfare of 
transport workers 

The Motor 
Transport 
Workers Act, 
1961 

Central Act 

The Act provides for the welfare 
of motor transport workers and re¬ 
gulates the conditions of their work. 
It applies to every motor transport 
undertaking employing five or more 
workers. 

Welfare of 
coitract wDrkcrs 

The Contract 
Labour (Re¬ 
gulation and 
Abolition Act, 
1970 

Central Act 

The Act regulates the employment 
of contract labour in certain establish¬ 
ments and provides for its abolition 
in certain circumstances and for 
matters connected there with. 

Labour 

The Bonded 
Labour 

(Abolition) Act, 
1976 

Central Act 

The bonded labour system does 
not exist in Haryana State. 
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GLOSSARY 


Abiana —Water rate 

Abadi —Inhabited spot or place 

i4zan—The call of a Muhammadan 
in a mosque for prayers 

Angctn—Vtonl courtyard 

Anand JCarq/—Marriage ceremony ac¬ 
cording to Sikh rites 

Barahdari —A summer house with 
several indoors 

Barothi or milni —A custom among 
Hindus observed during the 
marriage ceremony when the 
relatives of bridegroom and 
bride embrace each other 

Baraat—A, maarriage party^ 

;Ba»—Thick twine made of mury 
( a kind of long reed) 

JJai/f-^weetmeat prepared from 
milk 

Balti—A bucket, a pail 

Bus Adda—Bos stand, a halting 
place for buses 

Bigha—A land measure which is 
five-eighth of an acre 

Raruni—Dependent on rain 

Bhang—The dried leaves and small 
stalks of hemp {camalis indice) 
that cause intoxication 

Bhet—An offering, a gift, a present 


Chikitsalaya —A dispensary, a hos¬ 
pital 

Chauki—A police post, an outpost 

CAW/k/x—Husk 

Ckulha —Hearth 

Chadar —A sheet of cloth 

Chdkki —A stone handmill, a grind¬ 
ing mill 

Charas—A device used for drawing 
water for irrigation 

Chopar—A game like back-gammon 
which is played with three 
long dices 

Churma—A preparation made of 
roasted flour mixed with 
sugar 

CAarAflWfl—Offering 

Chopal—A village guest house 

DtgyiJciya--Wot\d conquest 

Deroo —A kind of small drum 

Dola—A closed litter 

Dwapar—Thet third of the four Ages 

Dopatta—A kind of scarf worn 
by women to cover head and 
breasts 

Dhani—A hemlet 

Dhenklt—Aa appliance in the form 
of a see-saw for lifting water 
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Dkaba —Eating house 

jDAoW—W asherman 

Darbar—A royal court 

Got —Caste, family, clan, lineage 

Ghagri —A skirt from waist to 
knee 

Gurdwara —A Sikh temple 

Gr/fcwtAa—Married life, a house* 
holder 

Gam—A village 

Guar {Gwara )—A pulse (cyamo* 
psis pseralioides) 

ifa/M'a/—Sweetmeat seller 

Hundi—BiVL of exchange 

/TaMra-^urisdication, sphere of 
action 

Havan—A sacrificial fire 

Halwa—A kind of sweetmeat, 
porridge 

Ilaqa—Area. 

Jagirdar—A holder of jagir (place 
holding) 

Jcmabandi—Book of record of 
rights 

Jhalarslrahats—An appliance for 
lifting water (from a well, 
etc.), a water-wheel 

Johar—A pond 

Jainuda—lhi garland which the 
fride puts around the neck 
of the bridegroom 
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Jhanki—A tableaux 

ilTdcfier/—Court 

Khir—A dish made of rice, milk 
and sugar boiled together 

Kazi —A Muhammadan judge or 
law officer 

Kho-Kho —An indigenous game 

Dilapidated structure 

KMrif—AxLiVLxnn Imrvest 

Kankar —Limestone nodules 

Khes —A thick cotton sheet, also 
used as a blanket 

Kanal—A measure of land, 500 
square yards 

Khcmdsari—lxid.%tnoxis white sugar 

Lambardar—A representative of 
cultivators who is registered 
by the Government in order 
to collect land revenue 

Afcr^dZ—Estate 

Mandi—A market place 

Mooraha —A stool (made of reeds 
or cane and cord) 

Maida —Fine flour 
Village 

Mela —Fair 

JVuu{»<tf--Sub-division 

Mwar—About 7cm. wide cotton 
tape used for stringing bed¬ 
stead 
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Nazrana—An offering, a gift, a 
present 

JVaArfca—Entrance to a city, police 
outpost 

Nazim —An officer of an erstwhile 
princely State 

Neota —Invitation, treat 

Nai —Barber 

Namaz —^Muhammadan form of 
prayer (to God) 

Niflurattw—The first nine days of 
the bright half of Asvina 
or Chaitra 

Orhana —A mantlet 

PargflTia—Group of villages 

i’/jpa/—Ficus Religiosa, the big 
tree sacred to Hindus 

Palang —^Bedstead 

Pmar-vivah —^Re-marriage 

Parcha—A piece of paper, a letter 

Petftar—Duration of three hoiurs 
time 

Phera—‘A part of the marriage 
ceremony among Hindus 
in which the bride and the 
bridegroom go round the 
sacred fire 

Pachotra —Five per cent of the 
land revenue paid to 
Lambardar on the total 
collections made by him. 
Since various levies have 


been consolidated into land- 
holding tax, the rate of pa¬ 
chotra has been fixed at 3 
per cent of the new tax 
(1973) 

Veneration, worship, reve¬ 
rence 

Jlahr—Spring harvest 
Village singer 

jRiri—Custom, ceremony, rite, usage 

Jtagini —Village folk-song 

Sirkar—Tbe subdivision of a suba, 
a district in pre-British days 

Swadeshi— Indigenous, pertaining 
to one’s own coimtry 

Satyagardhar-Pa.isi\Q resistance 
Shiva temple 

Sharaddhas—Cetmony for the 
propitiation of the dead, the 
offering of water, food, etc., 
to the Brahmans in honour 

of manes 

FI 

Sehra —^Bridal chaplet 

Shora—Hitte, saltpetre 

Sharaff—A banker, a money 
changer, a jewellet 

Suji —Coarse ground flour 

Shamlat —Common land 

Sovar —A horse man 

Tehbazari —^Rent 'charged for the 
use of municipal land 
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27te/(a—Trolly, wheel-barrow 

Trunk—K sturdy box or chest for 
holding or transporting 
clothes, personal effects, 
etc. 

Tibba—A mound of sand 

Taccavi —Agricultural loans granted 
by Government 


Tal—A pond 
Void—A physician 

Zaildar —An influential mao 

in charge of a zail (a sub 
division of a tahsil during 
British period) 

Zamindar—A land holder 
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A 

Abdus Samad Khan : 34 
Abhipratarin : 28 
Abhiras : 28, 54 
Abidpura : 8 
Abohar : 31 
Achina : 259, 260, 262 
Adalpur : 15 

Adarsh Mahila Mahavidyalaya, Bhiwani : 

448, 456. 567 
Adilpur : 7,10 

Administration of Evacuee Property Act, 
1950 : 84 
Afghans : 32 
Afghanistan : 53 
Aggarwal(s) ; 49, 534 
Aggarwal, Gugan Mai : 476 

Aggarwal, Kanhi Ram : 476 
Agricultural Produce (Development arid 
Warehousing Corporations ) Act, 
1956 : 232 

Agricultural Refinance and Development 
Corporation : 115, 116 
Agriculturists Ix>aris Act. 1884 : 210 
Agroha : 56 

Ahirs : 28.46, 52, 54. 56, 259 
Ahmad Bakash Khan : 4,34,570 
Ajabgarh : 12 

Ajmer (Ajmer Shariff) : 31, 556, 567 

Ajodhan : 31 

Akbar : 33. 59 

Akodah ; 9, 288 

Alaf Khan : 569, 571 

Alakhpura : 466 

Alakhpura Minor : 96 

Alha Udal: 79, 80 

Alwar : 4,12,13, 570 

Amar Singh (Hav.) : 261 

Amar-ud-din : 571 

Ambala : 2, 39. 153, 252, 297, 400, 558 
Ambala Cantonment : 187, 188, 296, 393 
Amin Chand : 320 


Amritsar : 565 

A.N. Mehtani (Sqn. Leader) : 260 
Anderson : 319, 320, 322, 323 
Anta ; 101 
Anumati (Nai) : 28 
Aravali : 8, 9, 11, 101 
Aroras : 52, 56, 59, 69, 82, 87 
Arya Hindu Mahavidyalaya, Charkbi Dadri: 
460 

Arya Samaj : 37, 49, 69, 448, 560, 561 

Aryans : 28, 53 

Asandh : 28 

Asandivat : 28 

Asia : 483 

Assam : 175 

Associated Traders Engineering ; 245 

Ataila Hills : 123 

Atela ; 15, 393 

Atela Kalan : 193 

Atcli : 216 

Aurang Nagar Halt : 246 
B 

Baba Moongi Pa : 50, 574 
Babur : 32 
Badesra : 10,259, 260 
Badesra Minor : 94 

Badhara : 33, 52, 108, 112, 113, 114, 115, 

124, 126, 189, 213, 215, 239, 247, 251, 

252, 254, 255, 260, 287, 302, 306, 338, 

390, 391, 395, 399. 416, 441, 466, 485, 

537, 539, 542, 543, 544, 545 

Badhwana(Badwana) : 8, 52. 338 
Badhwana Distributary : 103 
Badrukhan : 402 
Baganwala : 262 

Bagar : 8, 9, 11, 91. 93, 120, 121, 122, 124, 
322, 323 

Bahadurgarh ; 188 
Bahadur Jang ; 5, 36 
Bahawalpur : 82 
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Bahl : 3, 32, 52, 113, 153, 189, 213, 215, 
222, 223, 230, 238, 247, 249, 250. 254, 
255, 259, 306, 339, 388, 395, 422, 466 
Bahl Distributary : 98, 99 
Bahlol Lodi : 32 
Bajina : 10, 52, 261, 388, 389 
Bakhtawar Singh (Siwae) : 4 
Bakhtawar : 571 
Balab : 13 
Balali : 8 

Balbir Singh (Major) ; 260 
Bali Nath (Mahant) : 563 
Balmiki(Maharishi) : 49, 57 
Balmikis ; 57 
Balsamand : 389 
Baluma : 389 

Balyali : 10, 249, 250, 263, 566 
Balyali Sub-Minor : 94 
Bambu Khan (Nawab) ; 34 

Bamla : 52, 250, 255, 259, 262, 388, 389, 
466, 505, 551, 552 

Bangla De$h ; 298, 483 
Banglore : 556 

Banias : 52, 55. 56, 57, 66, 67, 75 
Bank of India ; 189, 215 
Bapora : 55,216, 245, 249, 250, 255, 259, 
260, 261, 407, 504, 505, 519, 565 
Bara : 59 
Barda : 7, 259 
Baroda : 246 
Barh : 52, 54 
Barna : 10 
Barsana : 551 
Barsi : 263 

Barwa : 239, 254, 255, 551. 552, 554 
Barwala : 389 

Barwala-Hisar-Bhiwani-Singhani Road : 239 

Barwas : 263 

Bas : 7 

Basih : 56 

Baskhurd : 13 

Basanti Mata : 48 

Basri : 7 

Bassi : 9 

Baund : 390. 391, 395, 410, 466, 485 
Baund Kalan : 51, 52, 189, 213, 215, 216, 
223, 247, 252, 262, 306, 416, 501, 554 
Bawani : 1 


Bawani Khera : 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 17, 28, 
29, 38, 40, 43, 44. 48, 52, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 72, 80, 85, 92, 97, 104, 114, 115, 118, 
122, 140, 141, 157, 161, 165, 168, 169, 

170, 175, 180, 189, 193, 213, 215, 216, 

222, 230. 231, 239, 245, 246. 247, 249, 

250, 253, 254, 255, 261, 263, 302, 305, 

306, 307, 319, 334, 337, 339, 344. p87, 
395, 396, 398, 399, 403, 407, 409, 410. 
420, 422, 427, 429. 438, 439, 443, 450, 
466, 485, 502, 508, 509, 520, 540, 544, 
545. 554, 563, 572 
Bawani Khera Minor : 94 
Beejwar ; 4 
Belgaon : 556 
Berda : 52 
Beri : 33 

Bhadras (Bhadanakas) : 28 
Bhagaur r 8 
Bhag Singh : 35 
Bhageshwari : 440 
Bhagvad Gita : 565 

Bhakra Canal System : 92,93,97, 105.504 

Bhakra Nangal Project : 192 

Bhambhi : 58 

Bhandia : 58 

Bhani ; 1, 564 

Bhani Singh : 566 

Bhartiya Kranti Dal : 546 

Bhatinda : 389, 564 

Bhattis : 55, 59 

Bhaya Duj : 50 

Bhiani : 1, 564 

Bhiwani Central Cooperative Bank Ltd. : 
147, 213 

Bhiwani-Chang-Road ; 161 
Bhiwani Cotton Mills Ltd. : 181, 182, 194, 
205 

Bhiwani Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Mills : 181, 182 

Bhiwani Distributary : 93, 94* 97 
Bhiwani Distributary System : 93 
Bhiwani Gum and Guar Factory : 183, 198, 
205 

Bhiwani-Hansi-Road : 161, 563 
Bhiwani -Jaipur Road : 569 
Bhiwani-Jind Road : 572 
Bhiwani-Jhumpa Road : 472 
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Bhiwani-Jui Road : 170 

Bhiwani-Loharu-Pilani Road : 239 

Bhiwani-Loharu Road : 98 

Bhiwani-Rohtak Road : 161 

Bhiwani Textile Mills : 182,196 

Bhiwani-Tosham Road : 161 

Bhoodchalnahur : 4 

Bhopal Singh : 570 

Bhumia : 47 

Bhura Baddal : 79 

Bhurjat : 7 

Bhurtana : 250, 251 

Bhurlana Minor : 94, 96,105 

Bidwati ; 58 

Bihar : 366 

Bihlan : 568 

Bikaner : 32, 53, 166, 167, 181, 220, 221, 
247, 565, 573 
Bikaner-Hisar Road : 239 
Bikaner Railway Line : 172, 247 
Biloch : 33 

Biran : 57, 255, 262, 505, 552 

Birhi Kalan : 477 

Birla Education Trust : 194 

Birla Textile Mills, Bhiwani : 499, 512, 513 

Birohcr ; 255 

Birsingwas : 7 

Bisalwas : 263 

Bishnoi : 47. 52, 56, 57, 65, 68, 69, 75 
B,K. Engineering Works, Bhiwani ; 205 
Bochchawari : 56 
Bolan Pass : 31 

Bombay : 51, 56, 175, 180, 220, 246, 563 
Bocdwanah : 4 
Booras : 53 

Brahman(s) : 47, 50, 52, 54, 55, 57, 58, 62, 
64, 67, 68, 69, 75, 402 

Brahlu : 226 
Brahma : 45 
Brar : 56 
Brazil: 569 

Brijpal Singh(Lt. Col.) : 259 

British (Goverment, period, rule) : 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 34, 35, 36, 209, 210, 251, 259, 
307, 319, 324, 336, 345, 465, 466, 508, 
564, 565g 567, 570 
British East India Company : 34 


Bubna Transport Company ; 246 

Buddhism : 55 

Buhhera ; 52,113 

Budhlada : 389 

Bull (CoL): 35 

Burhanpur : 34 

Byas : 104,107,108 

C 

C.A.H. Townsend : 322 
Calcutta : 34, 51. 181, 220, 473, 529, 530, 
565 

Central Bank of India : 189, 215 
Central Ground Water Board : 112, 113 
Central India Railway Company ; 246 
Central Sales Tax Act, 1956 ; 360, 361, 362, 
369 

Central Standards of Weights Act, 1939 : 
232 

Central Warehousing Corporation : 233 
Chadha Motor Transport Company : 246 
Chahar Kalan : 247, 262, 306, 395 
Chahar Khurd : 263 
Chail : 556 
Chalcolithic : 27 

Chamars : 48, 55, 57. 58, 176, 178, 347 
Chamarwa : 54 
Chandeni : 260, 262 

Chandigarh : 118, 155, 158, 184, 217, 244, 
359, 360, 366, 403, 407, 408, 412, 415, 
417, 420, 421, 422, 425, 427, 451, 458, 
467, 511, 512, 515, 558, 564 
Chang : 10. 27, 189, 215, 222.238,240,249, 

250, 338. 428, 466, 505 
Chang Minor : 94 
Chanraud : 247 
Charkhi : 36 

Charkhi Dadri : 1, 5, 11, 38,41, 42, 43, 51, 
56. 73. 82, 85, 101, 118, 133, 135,148, 
151, 154, 155. 161, 177, 179, 182, 183, 
189, 192, 194, 199, 213, 214, 215, 218, 
220, 222, 223, 226, 230, 231, 233, 235, 
239, 241, 244, 245, 246. 247, 248, 249, 

251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 262. 273, 274, 
280, 286, 287, 292. 294, 305, 306, 313, 
314. 315, 316, 317, 318, 360, 364, 367, 
372, 392, 393, 394, 395, 397, 398, 404, 
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405, 406, 407. 408, 409, 410, 411, 413, 
416, 420. 421, 422. 426, 427. 432, 446, 
458, 460, 463, 466, 467, 471, 477, 486. 
497, 498. 499, 508, 509, 520, 554, 556, 
566, 567, 569 
Chauhans : 55 
Chauhan Rajputs : 53 
Chaulala : 3S9 
Chela Ram (Hav.) ; 259 
Chhajju Ram : 466 
Chhapar : 113, 252, 262 
Chhatrian Seth Bawaniwala family : 248 
Chhatrian Seth Bhaj Ram ; 248 
Chhatrian Seth Faqir Chand Bhagganka : 
248 

Chhatrian Seth Nand Ram*s family : 248 
Chhatrian Seth Ramjasia : 248 
Chhatrian Seth Ramji Das Laxmi Narain 
Haluwasia : 248 
Chhatrian Seth Tuhi Ram : 248 
Chhotu Ram : 210 
Chhotu Ram (Naib Subedar) : 260 
Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1930 : 66 
Chinese : 259 

Chinese Aggression : 228, 259, 267, 296, 
461 

Chirya : 216, 262 
Christians : 49, 69 
Chuhras : 176 
Churu : 1 

Communist Party : 538, 544, 545 
Community Development Programme : 

301, 302, 303, 304 
Constitution of India : 55 
Court Fees Act, 1870 : 359 
Cunningham (General) : 574 

D 

Dabwali : 389 
Dadoo Ram : 534 

Dadri : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8. 9, 10, 27, 33, 35, 
36, 40, 43, 44, 46, 52, 53, 55, 58, 61, 
62, 95. 101, 108, 109, 110, 114, 115, 
120, 122, 124, 131, 136, 140, 157, 165, 

170, 175, 177, 182, 193. 205, 240, 246. 

251, 252, 254, 259, 260, 261, 262, 285, 

286, 302, 305, 307, 319, 324, 325, 328, 


335, 336, 337, 338, 339. 350, 352, 356, 
390, 391, 397. 398, 399, 400, 402, 403, 
408, 409, 410, 411, 426, 440, 443, 446, 
448, 450, 457, 466, 485, 537, 538, 540, 
542, 543, 544, 545. 554, 564, 567 
Dadri-Delhi Road : 433 
Dadri Distributary : 95 
Dadri Distributary System : 95 
Dadri Feeder ; 97 
Dadri Irrigation Scheme : 92, 95 
Dadri-Loharu Road : 433, 434 
Dadri-Narnaui Road : 433 
Dadri Taha : 2, 33 
Dakaut : 54 
Dalanwas : 7, 422 
Dalawas : 261 

Dalmia Dadri Cement Ltd, : 179, 199, 205, 
512.513, 514, 568 

Dalmia, Ram Kishan : 179,199 

Damkora : 390 

Dang Minor : 96, 98, 105 

Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 : 361 

Darbarpore : 4 

Daya Nand Ram (Hav.) : 260 

Daya Nand Saraswati (Swami) : 560 

Degana : 247 

Degrota (Digrauta) : 7, 91, 158 

Delhi : 2. 3, 12, 13, 30, 33, 35, 59, 
166, 200, 201, 221, 241, 243, 244, 246, 
366, 399, 400, 403, 554, 564, 567, 568, 
569 

Delhi-Hisar-Sulemanki Road : 238, 239 
Delhi-Mahendergarh Road : 457 
Dcorala : 472 

Deosar : 14, 51, 118, 153, 259, 262 

Dera Ghazi Khan : 56, 82, 87 

Desai, K.A. : 549 

Des Datt : 534 

Dewa Distributary : 92,97 

Dewawas : 7 

Dhamana Minor : 94 

Dhamiyan (Dhamana) ; 10 

Dhana : 7 

Dhanaks : 57, 58 

Dhanana : 29,47, 52.137, 155, 216, 247, 

250, 260, 263, 306 
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Dhana Ladehpur : 52 
Dhani : 250 
Dhani Mahu : 262 
Dhani Phogat : 263 
Dhani Shama : 238 
Dharam Pal (Subedar) : 261 
Dharam Singh (Lt. Col.) : 259 
Dharana : 5 
Dhiraj Mai ; 531 
Dholpur : 556 
Dialpura : 402 
Digawa Jatan : 254, 416, 441 
Digbawa : 183, 216, 223, 255 
Din Mohammad-Abdul Ghani Oil Crushing 
Machine, Charkhi Dadri : 178 

Din Mohamitiad-Lahri Ram Flour Mills, 
Charkhi Dadri : 179 
Dinod : 245, 250, 259, 261, 388, 389 
Displaced Persons (Claims) Act, 1950 : 86 

Displaced Persons (Compensation and 
Rehabilitation) Act, 1954 ; 86 
Diwali : 50 
Dobi; 566 
Dohan : 8, 9 
Drishadvati : 28 
Dudhava : 441 
Duhans : 53 
Dulheri : 441 
Durga : 51 

Durga Ashtami ; 50, 51 
Dushehra ; 46, 50 
Dwarka : 46 

E 

Eagle Transport Ltd. : 246 
East India Company : 4 
East India Transport Agency : 245 
East Punjab : 82, 83, 525 
East Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and 
Prevention of Fragmentation) Act, 1948 : 
358 

East Punjab Molasses (Control) Act, 1948 : 
361 

East Punjab Refugees Rehabilitation (Laons 
and Grants ) Act, 1948 : 85 
East Punjab Utilisation of Lands Act, 1949 : 
352 


Ellenabad : 388 

Employees’ Provident Funds and Mis 
cllaneous Provisions Act, 1952 ; 515, 
516, 517 

Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 : 517 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, 
Chandigarh : 518 

Employees' State Insurance Corporation, 
New Delhi : 517 

Employment Exchanges (Compulsory 
Notification of Vacancies) Act, 1952 : 
287 

England : 4 

English : 45, 454, 552, 570 
Essential Commodities Act, 1955 ; 385, 
387, 422 

Estate Duty Act, 1953 : 374 

Express Dairy Company Ltd., Calcutta ; 
183 

F 

Fagan, PJ. : 446 

Fanshawe : 337 

Faridabad : 187, 188, 202, 297 

Fatehabad : 389 

Fatehgarh : 259 

Fatehgarh Haryana Halt : 246 

Fatta Jaimal : 79 

Pazilka : 31 

Firoz : 32 

Firozpur : 400, 567 

First Five-Year Plan ; 235, 236, 290 

Fourth Five-Year Plan : 290 

G 

Gadarwas : 7 
Gagarwas : 263 
Garanpura : 260 
Gardiner : 35 
Garh Gazni : 53 
Gaur : 54 

Gauri (Parvati) ; 565 
George Thomas : 33, 34 
Georgegarh (Jahazgarh) : 34 
Ghagghar : 32, 33 
Ghatwals : 53 

Ghayas-ud-din Tughlaq : 569 
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Ghaznavids : 31 
Ghelote ; 4 
Ghikara : 505 
Ghoghu : 8 
Ghuris : 31 

Gift Tax Act, 1958 : 374 
Gignou : 113, 422 
Girdhar, P.D, : 474 
Gohana : 101, 558 

Gohana-Lakhan Majra-Maham-Chang- 
Bhlwani Road : 238 
Gokul: 46 
Gokulpur : 113 
Gola : 58 
Golagarhi : 238 
Gopalvvas ; 263 
Gopi : 501 

Gopi Chand Bharthri : 79, 80 
Gopi Nath Jagdish Rai Flour Mills, Charkhi 
Dadri : 179 
Gora Road : 422 
Gothra : 263 

Governnient Ban and Rope Making-cum- 
Textilcs Development Centre, Bhiwani : 
192 

Government College, Bhiwani - 453 
Government College of Education, Bhiwani: 
456 

Government of India : 112, 141, 183, J85, 
186. 190, 198, 266, 270, 302, 369, 475, 
479, 482, 496, 502, 514, 515, 567 

Great India Roadways : 246 
Gudana : 52, 259 

Gugan Mai Charitable Trust : 476, 532 

Gugga Naumi : 50, 52 

Gugga Pir : 48, 52 

Gujarat ; 365, 366 

Gujjars : 52, 54, 56, 259 

Gujrani : 155, 410 

Gujrani Minor ; 98, 411 

Gupta : 30, 56 

Gupta Goods Transport Company : 246 
Gupta , M.M. : 477 
Guranpura Minor : 105 
Gurera : 10, 422 

Gurgaon : 2, 9, 91, 168, 297, 372, 403, 558 
Guraaon Wali Mata : 48 


Gwalior Rayon Silk Manufacturing 
(Weaving) Co*, Ltd. : 182, 196 

H 

Hafed Bakeries : 556 
Hakim Kasim Ali ; 36 
Halluwas : 5 
Halu : 566 

Haluwas Minor : 94, 96 
Hamid Khan : 32 

Hansi ; 1, 3, 6, 31, 32, 33, 34, 157, 166, 167, 

235, 238, 239, 255, 302, 387, 388, 409, 
411 

Hansi Branch : 93, 101, 104, 106 
Hanuman : 46, 52, 565, 566 
Harappan : 27, 28 
Hardwar : 480, 559 
Hariana : 150 
Hariawas : 263 

Harijans : 49, 59, 65, 75, 149, 420, 524, 525, 
561 

Hari Ram : 531 

Hari Narayana Ishwar Dutt : 571 
Harpal : 31 

Haryana : 1, 3, 5, 9, 11, 28, 29, 31, 33. 39, 
43, 50, 52, 54, 56, 57, 78, 81, 82, 89, 
93, 96, 107,108, 113, 118, 120, 121, 122, 
124, 135, 158, 166, 183, 184, 187, 235, 

236, 240, 244, 257, 263, 267, 285, 286, 

320, 347, 359, 360, 365, 366, 367, 392, 

393, 394, 395, 403, 407, 408, 410, 412„ 

413, 415, 416, 417, 420, 421, 422, 451, 

456, 458, 467, 475, 483, 493, 508, 511, 

512, 515, 517, 524, 526, 528, 544, 552 

553, 573 

Haryana Agricultural Marketing Federation : 
138 

Haryana Agricultural University, Hisar : 

108, 119, 124, 137, 145, 363, 427 
Haryana Agro Industries Corporation : 
133, 134 

Haryana Canal and Drainage Act, 1974 :116 
Haryana Cattle Fairs Act, 1970 : 227 
Haryana Ceiling on Land Holdings Act, 
1972 : 356, 357, 523 

Haryana Dairy Development Corporation 
Ltd, Chandigarh : 202, 566 
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Haryana Development and Regulation of 
Urban Areas Act, 1975 : 426 
Haryana Financial Corporation : 185, 211 
Haryana General Sales Tax Act, 1973 : 360, 
361 

Haryana Harijan Kalyan Nigam Ltd. : 524, 
525 

Haryana Home Guards, Act, 1976 : 395 
Haryana Khadi & Village Industries Board, 
Chandigarh : 185 

Haryana Land Holdings Tax Act, 1973 : 
311, 328, 331, 332 

Haryana Land Reclamation and Develop¬ 
ment Corporation : 133, 135 
Haryana Land Revenue (Additional Sur¬ 
charge ) Act, 1969 : 332 

Haryana Land Revenue (Additional Sur¬ 
charge) Amendment Act, 1970 : 332 
Haryana Roadways, Bhiwani ; 241, 243 
Haryana Roadways, Chandigarh : 243 

Haryana Roadways, Gurgaon : 243 

Haryana Roadways, Hisar : 241, 243 
Haryana Roadways, Jind : 243 

Haryana Roadways, Rohtak : 243 

Haryana State Agricultural Marketing Board, 
Chandigarh : 226, 422 
Haryana State Cooperative Supply and 
Marketing Federation Ltd. : 137, 139 
Haryana Seeds Development Corporation : 
137 

Haryana State Council for Child Welfare : 
551 

Haryana State Electricity Board : 192, 248, 
274, 364, 416, 567, 573. 

Haryana State Minor Irrigation (Tubewclls) 
Corporation : 113, 114, 115, 116, 141, 
143, 311 

Haryana State Nursing Council : 468 
Haryana State Small Industries and Export 
Corporation : 185, 186, 188 
Haryana Textiles, Bhiwani : 203 
Haryana Tourism Corporation ; 527 
Haryana Transport Company : 246 
IHaryana Urban Development ' Authority ; 
425, 426 

Haryana Warehousing Corporation : 232 
Haryanvi : 44, 52 


Hasan : 7 

Hawa Singh (Naik Risaldar) : 260 
Herat : 31 

Himachal Pardesh : 336, 575 
Hindi : 44, 49, 452, 454, 550, 561, 570 
Hmdu(s) : 42, 45, 46, 47, 50, 54, 69. 82, 279, 
445, 448, 465, 560, 565, 568, 570, 573 
Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 : 67 
Hindu Sucession Act, 1956 : 62 
Hindustan Gum and Chemicals Ltd. : 183, 
198 

Hirapuri (Mahatma) ; 566 

Hisar ; 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 28, 32,40, 56, 91, 92. 93. 
98, 118, 140, 153, 165, 168, 169, 170, 
175, 180, 181, 190, 220, 221, 235, 238, 
239, 247, 249, 255, 273, 307, 317, 327, 
344, 347, 352, 372, 387, 388, 389, 392, 
393, 395, 396. 397, 399, 400, 403, 408, 
409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 416, 417, 
425, 428, 481, 489, 502, 511, 512. 537, 
539, 540, 541, 542, 559, 563, 569, 571 
Hisar District Electric Supply Co. : 192 
Hisar Firuza : 2, 33 
Hoec : 50 
Holi: 50,80 
Holland ; 221 
Hui ; 113 

Humayun : 32, 566 
Huvishka : 29 

1 

Imlota ; 52,216, 239, 252, 262 
Income Tax Act, 1961 : 374 
Independence : 3, 5, 58, 66, 82, 92, 165, 
182, 184, 210, 235, 257, 286, 289, 311, 
328, 351, 391, 403, 406, 446, 449, 463‘ 
493, 496, 555, 558 

India : 20, 29. 31, 32, 33, 34. 40. 51. 82. 
151, 259, 286, 356, 363, 480, 483, 559, 
565, 568, 572, 574 
India Golden Road Lines : 246 
Indian ; 283, 455, 526. 527 
Indian Arms Act, 1878 : 385 
Indian Bank : 189, 215 
Indian Evidence Act, 1887 : 441 
Indian Forests Act, 1927 : 159 
Indian Income Tax Act, 1922 : 374 
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Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1914 : 384 
Indian National Army : 40 
Indian National Congress : 37, 537, 538, 
539, 540, 541, 542, 543, 544, 545, 548, 
549 

Indian National Congress (O) : 541, 545, 
546, 549 

Indian National Congress (R) : 541, 545, 
546, 549 

Indian Overseas Bank : 189, 215 
Indian Power Alcohol Act, 1948 : 361 
Indian Railways : 395 
Indian Railways Act, 1890 : 385 
Indian Red Cross Society : 553 
Indian Registration Act, 1908 : 359 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899 : 359 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899 : 359 
Indiwali : 7 
Indo-Greeks : 29 
Indraprastha : 28 

Industrial Development Bank of India : 
190 

Industrial Training Institute, Bhiwani : 
191,458 

Intensive Cattle Development Project , 
Bhiwani : 151 
Isharwal : 7, 118, 216, 409 
Ishwar Singh (Sm/Hony, Capt*) : 259 
Ishware Industries Charkhi Dadri : 205 
Ismaeelpoore : 4 
Ismail Khan : 34, 567 
Isukara : 28 


Jagadhri : 183, 188 

Jage Ram (Ris/Hony, Cap.) 259 

Jahar Pir : 48 

Jai Bhagwan Singh (Major) ; 260 

Jai Lai (Hav.) : 260 

Jai Lai (Naik) : 260 

Jains : 45, 49, 217, 568 

Jaipur : 3, 4, 8, 220, 565, 569, 570 

Jaipal Singh (ALD) : 261 

Jaisalmer : 220, 565 


Jamba Jee : 47, 56, 69 
Jammu and Kashmir ; 366 
Janam Ashtami : 50, 51, 565 
Janeja : 56 
Janmejaya : 28 

Jan Sangh : 538, 539, 540, 543, 54 
546, 548 

Janata Party : 541, 542, 548, 549 
Janta Vidya Mandir Ganpat Rai 
College, Charkhi Dadri : 457 
568 

Japan : 221 
Jarttxikss ; 28 
Jarwa : 7 

Jat(s) : 1, 28, 33, 34, 35, 37, 52, 
57, $8, 59, 64, 259, 377, 5t 
Jatvas : 58 
Jatus : 31, 55 
Jatusana : 389 
Jawa : 8, 260 

Jhajjar : 1, 3, 5, 8, 34, 35. 36, 91 
568 

Jhajjar Lift Irrigation Scheme : 

Jhang : 82 

Jhausal : 53 

Jhinjar : 27 

Jhojhu : 37, 254, 501 

Jhoju Kalan : 8, 52. 153, 183, 189 
252, 255, 262, 238, 416, 426, 
501, 552, 554 

Jhumpa : 9, 10, 57, 58, 239, 247, 
389, 390, 395, 422, 466 
Jhumpa Kalan : 52, 250, 251 
Jhunjhunu : 1 

Jind : 2, 5, 8, 28, 35, 36, 40, 61, 
P46, 250, 252, 255, 324, 391, 
402, 446, 466, 567 
Jita Kheri Halt : 246 
Jodhpur : 247 

Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway : 389 
Johawala : 8 

Jug Lai (SM/Hony. Capt.) : 25 
Jui : 98, 108, 120. 179, 202, 213, 
254, 255, 262, 393 

Till r'ortoi . OQ inn ini i>ii 
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Jui Kalan : 338 

Jui Lift Irrigation Scheme : 93, 98, 107, 108 
Jullundur : 270 

K 

Kadma : 52, 216 
Kahnaur : 301 

Kairu : 18, 153, 216, 245, 247, 249, 250, 
306, 338, 388, 397, 409, 445, 486, 501 
Kairu Minor : 96, 105 
Kaithai : 35 
Kajrewala : 571 
Kakral : 7 

Kakrauli Hukmi ; 263 
Kalali : 13 
Kalanaur : 152, 202 
Kalian (Raja) : 569 

Kaliana : 8, 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 177, 183, 252, 
445, 446, 448, 569 
Kaliana Hills : 123 
Kali Mata ; 48 
Kalinga : 255 
Kalkas : 53 
Kalyawas ; 8 
Kamyaka ; 28 
Kanaud : 8 
Kandaghat : 270 
Kandhar : 31 
Kanina : 543 
Kanishka : 29 
Kanwari : 28, 29, 263 
^Kapuri : 177 
karhan : 56 
Kari Dharni : 51 
Karnal ; 2, 188, 296, 408 
Karnal-Assandh-Jind-Hansi-Toshatn-Sodhiwas 
Road : 238 
Karu : 56 
Karwa Chauth : 50 
Kasabs : 35 
Kashi : 48, 51 
Kashmir : 30 
Kaunt : 1, 505 
Kauralia : 483 

Keeran Vegetable Products Ltd., Bhiwani : 
513 

Khadi and Village Industries Commission : 
210 


Khadi And Village Industries Commission 
Act, 1956 : 362 
Khaijis ; 32 

Khanak : 10, 14, 409, 426, 551, 552 
Khanak Minor : 94, 96, 105 
Khandelwal : 54 
Khandya : 28 
Kharak Kalan : 255 
Kharak Kalan Minor : 94 
Kharkhara : 7 
Khatis : 57, 58, 347 
Khatiwas : 52 
Khazan Singh (Hav.) : 260 
Khelni Malni Mata : 48 
Kheri Bura : 260 
Khetri : 4, 570 
Khilafat Movement : 38 
Khodana : 13, 14, 15, 193, 261 
Khokhars : 30 
Khurasan : 31 
Khyber Pass : 30 
Kirkee : 270, 556 
Kirori Mai (Seth) : 454, 565 
Kirori Mai Charity Trust : 454, 530 
Kirori Mai College of Education, Bhiwani : 
456, 530, 567 

Kishan Lai Jalan : 474 
Kishan Lai Jalan Charity Trust, Bombay : 
474, 529 

K.M. Teacher’s Training College, Bhiwani : 
453 

Kolhawas : 136, 137 
Koli : 58 
Koran : 69 
Kosli : 255. 415 

Krishna (Lord) : 45, 46, 54, 56, 565 
Krishna Bobbin Factory : 205 
Krishnavati (Kasavati) : 28 
Kashtriyas : 57 
Kuari : 118 

Kumhars : 57, 58, 177, 347 
Kundu : 53 
Kungar : 28 
Kural : 72 

Kuru (Kingdom) : 28 
Kurudesa : 28 
Kuru-Jangla : 28 
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Kurukshctra : 2, 28, 480, 558 

Kurukshetra Universtity : 332, 453, 460 

Kurus ; 28 

Kusalpura Halt : 247 

Kushans : 29 

Kushan -Gupta age ; 563 

L 

Lahore : 181, 389, 394 

Lahore Electric Supply Co. : 192 

Lake (General) : 34 

Lake (Lord) : 4 

Lakhmi Chand (Hav.) : 260 

Lakshman : 46 

Lakshmi Commercial Bank : 189, 215 

Lai Singh (Bhai) : 35 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 : 210 

Land Preservation Act, 1900 : 91, 159, 160 

Lather : 53 

Laxmi : 565 

Leghas : 53 

Lchgan : 262 

Life Insurance Corporation of India : 217 
Ulus : 57, 422 
Lohadh : 566 
Lohars : 57, 58 

Loharu : 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 34, 35, 36, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 
58, 73, 77. 80, 85, 91, 101, 104, 108, 109, 
110, 112, 113, 114, 115, 120, 121, 122, 
124, 126, 134, 140, 144, 151, 154, 155, 

157. 159, 161, 162, 165, 169, 171, 172, 

175, 179, 182, 183, 189, 192, 202, 213, 

215, 220, 222, 223. 226, 230, 231, 238, 
239, 240, 244, 246, 247, 248, 249, 251, 

255, 260, 261, 263, 286, 287, 294, 302, 

305, 306, 307. 315, 319, 327, 328, 335, 

336, 337, 339, 351, 361, 389, 390, 394, 

399, 403, 409, 410, 416, 421, 422, 435, 

443, 446, 448, 463, 466, 467, 472, 480, 

485, 488, 508, 509, 540, 544, 545, 556, 

569, 570, 571 

Loharu-Bhiwani Road : 170, 172 
Loharu Canal : 102, 103, 157 
Loharu Canal Lift Irrigation Scheme : 93, 
101, 402 

Ix)haru Canal System : 103, 124 


Loharu Feeder : 103, 157 

Loharu Lift Irrigation Project : 102, 107, 108 

Lok Sabha : 537, 546 

Lore : 53 

Lower Bari Doab : 31 
Luhani : 566 
Lumsden : 391 
Lyalipur : 82 

M 

Madh Madhvi: 7 

Madhya Pradesh : 196, 365, 366, 530, 559 

Madogarh : 7, 239 

Magadba ; 29, 30 

Magrichi : 58 

Mahabharata : 28, 45 

Mahajans : 51, 54 

Mahajan, Mehar Chand : 391 

Maham : 33, 238 

Mahapadma Nanda : 29 

Mahar : 58 

Maharan : 53 

Maharashtra : 365, 366 

Mahatma Gandhi : 38, 39, 40, 70, 526 

Mahavira (Lord) : 49 

Mahendergarh : 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 40, 
91, 92, 239, 247, 252, 296, 302, 317, 
352, 395, 403, 404, 505, 512, 526, 537, 
538, 539, 567 

Mahesaris : 55, 56 
Mahmud of Ghazni : 31 
Mai Dhan : 534 
Maisi : 56 
Makrana : 262 
Malaks : 53 
Malani : 13 

Malcolm Hailey, Sir, : 466 
Maler Kotla : 402 
Mandan : 4 
Mandholi : 466 
Mandola : 8 
Mandur : 48 
Manfera : 113 
Mangali : 118 
Manheru Minor : 95 
Mankawas : 11, 13, 37, 52 
Mansa : 389 
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Marathas : 3,4, 33« 34 
Marginal Farmera and Agricultural 
Lal^urers Development Agency ; 115, 
120, 140, 141, 152, 161, 236, 237 
Mathan Singh (RiOeman) ; 260 
Mathura : 46 
Mauryan : 30 
Mauryas : 29 

Medical College, Rohtak ; 363 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise 
Duties) Act, 1955 : 361 
Mchtab Singh (L/HavO : 259 
Milk Plant, Bhiwani ; 202 

Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation 
221 

Mines Act, 1952 : 517 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948 : 206 

Minto (Lord) : 35 

Miran : 262, 410, 501 

Mir Bayak : 569 

Mir Nazaf All : 325 

Mirza llHas Beg : 34 

Mirza Nazar Muhammad Beg : 570 

Mishri : 27, 262 

Misri Minor ; 95 

Mitathal : 27, 28, 250, 251, 262, 441. 554 
571, 572 

Mitathal Feeder : 97, 9$ 

Mohmor i 56 

Mohta Electro Steel Ltd., Bhiwani : 204 

Mokam : 47 

Moodawar ; 4 

Motali Mata : 48 

Muazzam ; 31 

Mughal (cn^or, empire, rale) : 2, 3, 32, 
33, 95, 568, 574 
Muhabbat Khao : 32 
MubammadaDs t 62, 445 
Muhammad Ghurl t 31, 51 
Midianunad Shah : 32, 568 
Mukand Lai, Babu i 406 
Multan : 31, 56, 82, 87 
Miindhal ; 189, 202,213, 215, 238, 395, 420, 
520 

Mundhal Khurd : 254, 339, 540, 544, 545 
Murthal-Sonipat-Xharkhoda'^Sampla-Jhajjar* 
lahajgarh-C2iuchhakwdS-Dadri-Loharu 
Road : 239 


Muslim(s) : 31, 38, 42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
69, 83, 84, 85, 177, 182, 286, 445, 446, 
448, 465 

N 

Nabha : 270,402 
Nagaur : 247 
Nagda : 196 
Nagori ; 58 
Nakula : 28 
Nal Damayanti : 80 
Naloi ; 7 

Naloi Barwa : 247 
Nandgaon ; 7, 46 

Nand Kishore Chander Flour^Mills, Charkhi 
Dadri : 179 
Nangal ; 260 
Nangai Majra : 91 
Nangal Mala : 7,158 
Nanwan : 7, 247 
Naqipur : 486, 501 
Narayan : 565 
Namaul : 317, 395 
Narnaund : 388 

Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Tughluq ; 32 
Nasuha : 7 

National Cadet Corps : 461 
National Cooperative Development Corpo* 
ration : 233 

National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, New Delhi : 193 
National Institute of Sports, Patiala ; 462 
National Savings Central Bureau : 424 
National Savings Organization : 218, 428 
National Small Industries Corporation, 
New Delhi i 185, 188 

National Sports Organkatlon : 461 

Naurangabad : 29, 30, 91 

Naorangabad Minor : 94, 96, 158 

Navalgarh ; 558 

Nawan : 91. 136, 137, 158 

Nawla Minor : 95 

Neem : 1, 564 

Neemli : 259 

NEFA : 259 

Neki Ram Sharma Library, Bhiwani : 410 
Ncnan : 428 
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New Bank of India : 189, 215 
New Delhi : 117, 255, 515 
New Delhi Bhiwani Goods Transport 
Company : 246 
New India Assurance Co. ; 217 
Nigana : 106 
Nigana Canal ; 106 
Nihal Singh (Sub.) : 259 
Nijabat Ali Khan : 34, 35 
Nilukhcri : 134 
Nimrana : 4 
Nimriwali : 7 
Ningana : 10 
Nirjla Ekadshi : 50 

Nizampur-Narnaul-Mahendergarh-Dadri- 
Bbiwani-Hansi-Barwala-Tohana-Munak 
Road : 238 

Non-Cooperation Movement : 38, 39 
Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873 : 343 

Northern Railway : 246, 563, 564, 567, 569, 
572 

North-Western Railway : 389 
O 

Odhan : 389 

Opium Act, 1878 r 361, 385 
Oriental Bank of Commerce : 189, 215 
Oriental Fire and General Insurance Co. : 
217 

Oswals : ‘55, 56 

P 

Pachgama *: 261 
Pahari : 51, 52 
Pahladgarb : 7 

Pakistan : 45, 56. 59, 76. 82, >83, 84, •86, 132, 
259, 354, 380, 389, 394 
Pakistani' Aggresipn (1965) : 260, 395 
Pakistani Aggession (1971) : 395 
Pakpattan : 31 
Palari : 8 
Pali : 574 
Paluwas : 428, 441 
Palnwaa Minor : 94 
Panebmarhi : 559 
Pandavas : 28 


Panghals : 53 

Panipat : 3, 188, 201, 296, 518 
Panipat -Bhiwani-Loharu Road : 239 
Panipat -Gohana-Rohtak-Bhiwani Road : 
238 

Panipat-Sahdon-Jind-Bhiwani-Loharu Road 
238, 239 
Panjabi : 452 
Panwars : 55 
Parikshita : 28 

Partition : 52, 76, 82, 182, 274, 286, 380 
381, 394, 559, 565 
Parvezpur : 247 
Pathrawa : 422 

Patiala : 8, 221, 344, 402, 542, 558, 567 
Patliputra : 30 

Pafuwas Distributory System :415 
Patuwas Mebrana Halt ; 246 
Patwas : 52 

Pepsu (Patiala and East Punjab States Union) 
: 5, 92, 95, 252, 352, 542, 543, 567 
Pepsu Abolition of Ala Malikiyat and 
Talukdari Rights Act, 1954. : 352, 
353 

Pepsu Bhoodan Yagna Act, 1955 : 352, 356 
Pepsu Municipal Election Rule$, 2006 B. 

K. (A.D. 1948) : 432 
Pepsu occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Pro* 
prietary Rights) Act, 1954 : 35Z 353 

Pepsu Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act, 1955 : 352, 354, 356 
Perron, M. (General) : 33 
Petwar : 411 

Petwar Distributary ; 106, 411 
Phogats : 53, 568 
Phogat Minor : 95, 96 
Phoolpura Minor :• 95. 

Pilani : 235 

Poona (Pune) : 270,‘ 556 
Praja Mandal Movement : 40 
Praja Socialists : 538 
Prakritanakanagar ; 29 
Prem Nagar ; 261 

Prevention of Corruption Act, 1955 : 385 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1907 
: 38 

Prithviraja Chahamana ; 30, 51, 573 
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Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 : 520 
Proutist Block of India : 541 
Provinces and States (Absorption of Enclaves) 
order, 1950 : 5 

Public Gambling Act, 1867 : 385 
Puniyas : 53, 54 

Punjab: 5, 9,29, 30, 32, 36, 151, 181, 192, 
193, 200, 210, 217, 244, 322, 352, 
365, 366, 389, 392, 403, 466, 515 
543, 558, 567 

Punjab Abolition of AJa Malikiyat and 
Talukdari Rights Act, 1952 : 352 

Punjab Act XIII of 1952 : 328, 329 
Punjab and Haryana High Court : 403 
Punjab Agriculture Pests, Disease and 
Noxious Weeds Act, 1949 : 140 
Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 
1961 : 222 

Punjab Backward Classes (Grant of Loans) 
Act, 1957 : 522 

Punjab Betterment Charges and Acreage 
Rates Act, 1952 : 343 
Punjab Bhudan Yagna Act, 1955 : 352 
Punjab Cloth Mills Ltd. : 181, 182, 196, 

205 

Punjab Commercial Crops Act, 1963 : 
331, 332 

Puru’abDebtors*, Protection Act, 1936 :210 
Punjab District Boards Act, 1883 : 342 

Punjab Entertainments (Cinematograph 
Shows) Act, 1954 : 362, 367 
Punjab Entertainments Duty Act, 1936 : 
367 

Punjab Evacuee Property ordinance IV of 
1947 ; 84 

Punjab Excise Act, 1914 : 361, 385 
Punjab Fisheries Act, 1914 : 157 
Punjab General Sales Tax Act, 1948 : 362 

Punjab Gram Panchayat Act, 1952 : 396 
405, 439, 440 

Punjabis : 217 

Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887 : 328, 332 
Punjab Land Revenue Act XIX of 1958 : 
328 

Punjab Land Revenue (Aincadment) Act) 
1958 : 330 
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Act, 1960 ; 328 
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Act, 1956 : 328, 329 

Punjab Land Revenue (Special Charges 
Act, 1958 : 328, 329, 332 
Punjab Land Revenue (Surcharge) Act, 
1954 : 328, 329, 332 
Punjab Local Rates (V) Act, 1878 : 342 
Punjab Motor Spirit (Taxation of Sales) 
Act, 1939 ; 362, 368 

Punjab Municipal Act. 1884 : 429 
Punjab National Bank : 189, 214, 215, 216 

Punjab occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Pro* 
perietary Rights) Act, 1952 : 352 
353 

Punjab Panchayat Samitis and Zila Pari- 
shads Act, 1961 : 332, 439, 442 
Punjab Passengers and Goods Taxation 
Act, 1952 : 361, 362, 365 
Punjab Professions, Trades, Callings and 
Employments Taxation Act, 1956 : 
362, 368, 369 

Punjab Registration of Money Lenders’ 
Act, 1938 : 210 

Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 1936 : 
210 

Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934 : 
210 

Punjab Reorganisation Act, 1956 : 543 
Punjab Reorganisation Act, 1966 : 544 
Punjab Resumption of Jagirs Act, 1957 : 
352, 356 

Punjab Security of Land Tenures Act, 1953 ; 
352, 353, 356 

Punjab Separation of Judiciary and Execu¬ 
tive Functions Act, 1964 : 403 
Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, 1935 : 
184, 211 

Punjab Slate Electricity Board : 192, 433 
Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887 : 441 
Punjab Urban Immovable Property Tax 
Act, 1940 : 361, 364, 365 
Punjab Village Common Lands (Regu¬ 
lation) Act, 1961 : 352 
Punjab Weights and Measures Act, .1941 : 
232 
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Puran Bhagat : 80 
Puruspura : 30 

Q 

Quit India Movement ; 40 
Qutb-ud*din Aibak : 31 
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Rabarls : 52, 57 
Radha : 565 

Raghbir Singh , CoL : 542 
Raghbir Singh, Raja : 36, 175, 391, 466 
Raghunandan Lai Flour Mills, Baimd 
Kalan : 179 
Rahimpur : 390 

Rai Bahadur Bissessur Lai Moti Lai 
Halwasiya Trust : 528 
Raina : 389 
Raipuria Bas : 58 

Rajasthan ; 1, 9, 11. 29, 31, 44, 47, 52, 55, 
56, 57, 91, 98,113,160,165, 166, 167, 
180. 183, 205, 220, 221,227, 235. 238. 
239, 243, 244, 247, 365, 366. 381, 
394, 422, 467, 558, 567, 569 
Rajgarh : 5, 238, 239 

Rajput(s) ; 1, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 51, 52, 53. 
54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 67, 70, 259, 
377, 564, 566 

R^putana : 31, 181, 220, 347, 564, 565 

Rajputana Malwa Railway : 389 

Rajputana Railway ; 246 

Rajya Sabha : 542 

Raksha Bandhan ; 50, 80 

Rama (Lord) : 45, 46, 565, 570 

Ramayana : 45, 49 

Ramanuja , Acharya ; 565 

Ram Chander (Hav.) : 260 

Rameshwar Dayal (Naik) : 261 

Ram Namni : 50 

Ranghars : 35, 37, 344 

Ranila : 216, 262, 446, 

Rao, P.S. ; 543 

R.P, Singh (Sub. Lt.) : 260 

Rarewala, Gian Singh : 543 

Ratcra : 249, 250 

Ratiya : 389 

Ravi : 104, 107, 108 


Ravidas (Guru) : 48, 54 
Rawat ; 56 

Rawaldhi : 8, 91, 159, 262, 554 
Rawaldhi Minor : 95 
Raychaudhari, H.C : 29 
Regional Engineering College, Kurukshetra 
: 363 

Republican Party : 540, 544, 545 
Reserve Bank of India : 143, 215 
Rcwari ; 3, 10, 183, 247, 255, 296, 372, 428 
563, 564, 567 

Rewari-Dhama«Kanina-Mahendragarh» 
Satnali-Loharu Road : 239 
Rewari-Ferozpur Railway : 246 
Rewari-Hisar-Bhatinda RaOway Line : 246 
Richhpal Ram (Subedar) : 259 
Rodha ; 10 
Rodhan : 7, 388 

Rohtak : 1.2, 3,31, 34, 35. 91,93, 101, 124, 
152, 168, 208, 221, 235, 238, 240, 
247, 253, 255, 273. 319, 372, 398. 
408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 415, 
416, 462, 511, 525, 559. 564 
Rohtak and Hisar District Electric Supply 
(Company : 192 
Rori : 389 
Rowlatt Act : 38 
Rukka ; 216 
Rupgarh : 7 

Rural Deveplopmcnt Board, Haryana 
426 

Rural Industrial Deveplopment Centre, 
Bhiwani : 192 
Rutaee : 4 
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Sabr : 390 
Sadh : 31 
Sadulpur : 247 

Sadulpur-Siwani-Hisar Railway Line : 246 
Safidon : 101 
Sainiwas-Halt : 247 

Saiyad Hidayat Ullah (Mubariz Khan) : 
569 

Salhawala : 7 
Samand Singh : 324-25 
Samashpur ; 263 
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Svnudragupta : 30* 572 
Samyukta Socialist Party : 540* 541* 544* 
545 

Saoatan Dharma : 45, 560 
Sanatan Dharain Sabfaa : 448, 460* 559 
Sandwa : 262 
Sanga ; 53 

Sanga Minor : 95, 96 
Sangrur : 62. 395, 402 
Sangwan : 53 

Sanskrit : 54 55, 452, 573* 574 
Sanwar : 52, 216, 262, 338, 

Sarasvati : 28 

Sardar Singh (Hav.) : 259 

Saraswati College for Women* Charkhl 
Dadri : 448, 457, 568 
Saraswati College of Education* Charkhi 
Dadri : 457* 568 
Sardesai, D.S* : 474 
Sarsa : 238, 428 
Sarsuti : 31 

Sarup Singh : 5* 36* 567 
Satluj : 31 

Satnali : 7* 113, 153, 155, 162, 189* 213, 
215, 216, 239, 245, 247, 254* 255, 
306, 395, 399, 422* 427* 501, 537* 
538, 542, 543 
Satyawan Savitri : 80 
Sayyid : 32 

Second Five*Year Plan : 235, 290 

Sedh Mata : 48 

Schar : 422 

Seoran : 2, 33 

Seton : 35 

Shahjehanabad : 4 

Shami Dayal (Baba) : 568 

Shams-ud'Klin ; 32 

Sharma, Neki Ram : 431, 454, 549 

Shama : 504 

Sheikhavatis : 55 

Sheo Ram Dass, Babu i 406 

Shcr 5 113 

Shihab-ud-din Ghuri : 31 
Shiva (Shankar) ; 45, 46. 53* 559, 563, 565* 
566, 574 
Shivratri i 50 
Shora i 53 


Shorans : 53 

Sbri Haryana Sheikhawati Brahmcharya 
Ashram* Bhiwani i 460, 529 
Shri Saraswati Spinning Mills, Bhiwani 
201 

Shri $.D. Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, Bhiwani 
: 460, 559 
Shyarapur : 113 
Sidhan ; 52 
Sidhenwa ; 52 
Sikanderpur : 238 
Sikar : 246 
Sindh : 59 
Sindhia : 33, 34 
Sind Sagar-Doab : 31 
Sirsa : 2, 3, 31, 53, 246, 389, 511, 512 
Sispal Singh (Naik) : 259 
Siswala ; 11 
Sita : 46 

Sitla (Devi, Mata) : 48, 52 

Siwani : 2, 3, 7, 10, 33, 56, 57, 58, 73, 85* 
118, 151, 183. 213, 216, 222, 223, 

226, 230, 239, 245, 247. 249, 250, 

254, 255, 305, 306, 307, 339, 389* 

394, 397, 399. 429, 437, 466, 509, 

572, 573 

Siwani Canal : 105, 106 
Siwani Canal Lift Irrigation Scheme : 93, 
104, 107. 108, 413 
Siwani Canal System : .21 
Siwani Feeder : 106 

Siwani Lift Irrigation Project ; 105, 106, 
107. 413 

Siwani-Jhumpa-Rajgarh Road : 239, 361 
Small Formers Development Agency : 141 
Small Industries Service Institute, New 
Delhi : 194, 208, 

Sodiwas : 238 

Socialist party : 538, 539, 540, 543, 546, 
548 

Sohansara : 153, 247, 422 
Sohari : 7 

Somatrata, Acharya : 30 
Sonipat : 2, 188, 297 
Sorkhi : 410, 411 
Sothi ; 28 
Sothians ; 27 
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South America : 569 
South Punjab Electricity Corporation 
Limited, Bhiwani : 192 
State Bank of India : 189, 215, 421, 515 
State Bank of Patiala : 189, 214, 215, 228, 
421 

States Re-organisation Act, 1956 : 5 

State Trading Corporation : 221 

Stein Hall & Coy, (Inc. U.S.A.) : 183, 198 

Sugarpur : 388 

Sui : 259 

Sui Halt : 246 

Sujangarh : 247 

Sumrakhera : 118 

Sunars : 54 

Sunder : 410 

Sunder Branch : 157 

Sunder Distributary : 94, 95, 97, 411 

Sunder Distributary System : 94 

Sunder Sub-Branch : 98 

Sungarpura : 118 

Suraie : 4 

Surajpur : 297 

Sureti Jhakar : 7 

Sureti Maveryana : 7 

Sureti Pilania ; 7 

Suthars : 58, 59 

Swaraj Katli ; 39 

Swatantra Party : 544, 545 

T 

Tajcwala ; 100, 101, 104 
Talu : 27 
Talu Minor : 95 
Talu Sub-Minor : 95 
Talwandi Ruka : 118, 505, 509 
Taiwan! : 216 

Techno-Economic Survey of Haryana :I93 
Technological Institute of Textiles, Bhiwani : 
182, 192, 193, 205, 453, 455, 512, 
567 

Teej t 50, 78, 80 
Telgu : 452 
Thakur(s) : 3 

Thakur Madan Singh : 571 
Thathiar : 204 

Third Five-Year Plan : 235 , 236, 290 


Tigrana : 27, 55, 249, 250, 255. 260, 261, 
445, 505, 572, 

Tigrana Minor : 96 ‘ 

Timur : 32 

Tirawari (Tarain or Taraori) : 31, 51 
Todar Singh : 566 
Tohana : 389 

Tosham : 2, 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 29, 30, 32, 

33, 43, 50, 56, 73,85,105,114, 115, 
118, 120, 121, 134, 140,144, 161, 162, 
183, 189, 192, 193, 2Q2, 213, 215, 
216, 222, 223, 230, 231, 238, 

240, 245, 247, 249, 250, 251, 254, 255, 
270, 287. 302, 305, 306, 313, 314. 

338, 388, 389, 395, 397, 399, 407, 

408, 410, 413, 414, 416, 427, 436, 

443, 445, 458, 460, 466, 467* 470^ 

485, 486, 504, 508, 509, 539, 540, 

543, 544, 545, 573, 574 

Treaty of Surji Arjungaon : 2 ;34 
Tughiuq : 32 
Tunwars : 31, 55 
Turssam Khan : 574 

U 

Ulagh Khan ; 31 
Umed Singh (Naik) : 261 
Umra Minor : 94 
Umrao Singh : 531 
Umrawat : 5 

United Commercial Bank : 189, 215 
University Grants Commission : 455 
Un-Mustil Badhawan : 52 
Untouchability (offences) Act, 1955 : 520 
Upnishads ; 45 
Uprising of 1857 : 35, 36, 567 
Urdu : 45, 445, 452, 550 
U.S.A. : 198, 221, 222 
Usurious Loans Act, 1919 : 210 
Uttam Chand Jagdish Chand Charity 
Trust, Bhiwani : 533 
Uttami Bai : 532 * 

Uttar Pradesh : 29, 48, 54, 151. 200, 205, 
227, 244, 365, 366, 480 

V 

Vadhusara (Dohan) ; 28 
Vaishnav ; 565 
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Vaish College , Bhiwani : 454, 567 
Vaish Mahavidyalaya Trust, Bhiwani 
454, 529 

Vaishyas ; 57, 217 
Van Cortland (General) : 36 
Vedas : 45 
Vcdic : 64, 561 

Vcdic Shiksha Pracharak Trust, Bhiwani : 
534 

Ved Parkash (L/NK.) : 260 
Venktcshwar Cotton Mills, Bhiwani : 180, 
181 

Vidhan Sabha : 537, 542, 544, 545 
Vinoba Bhave : 526 

Vishal Haryana Party ; 540, 541, 545, 546, 
548, 549 

Vishnu : 30, 45, 47, 56, 69 
Vrindaban : 46 

W 

Wanchu Committee : 193 

Warehousing Corporation Act, 1962 : 232 

Wellesley (Lord) : 4 


Wealth Tax Act, 1957 : 374 
West Bengal : 175 , 366 
West Punjab : 87, 380 
Western Railway : 246 

Western Yamuna (Jumna) Augmentation 
Canal : 100 

Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal : 10, 
323, 410, 504, 506 

Western Yamuna (Jumna) Canal System 
: 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 98, 101, 105, 
122. 124 

William Frazer : 319, 347, 564 

World Health Organization : 362,483 

World War 1 ; 37, 289, 391 

World War II : 40, 259, 269, 289, 328, 424 

Y 

Yamuna : 93, 98, 101, 104, 108, 166, 572 
Yaudheyas : 28, 29, 30 
Y.M.C.A. Engineering! nstitutc, Faridabad 
: 363 

Yugoslavia : 221, 222 







t Plate 1— Stone Implements : ring stone, hammer stone, etc.. 


and 

I Plate 2— Copper objects : rings, celt, parsu found in 


excavations at Mitathal -- indicative of habitation 
at the site during Pre-Harrapan to £,ate 
Harrapan times 
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Water flows in one of the newly constructed channels to slake the thirst of the arid land in the Bhiwani district 



Water being lifted through a pump house — a special feature of the Lift Irrigation System 




Energisation of tubewells 




Hlk Plant, Bhiwani —■ a symbol of white revolution 
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Ka/i/i College, Bhiwani 
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Government College^ Bhiwani 











Bringing of drinking water from far away places an essential part of living 
pattern that existed prior to the establishment of Bapora Water Works in the 
seventies of the present century 
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A panoramic view of Bapora IVater fVorks—' biggest rural water-supply project 
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Drinking water goes to villages through taps 













Gauri Shankar Mandir, Bhiwani 
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Newly built I9^suit PWD Rest House, Bhiwani 
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